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KEYS,   poller  o/"  the,  a  terir*  KIRK  SESSIONS,  the  name  of  a 
made  ufe  of  in  reference  to     petty  ecclefialtical  judicatory  in 


ecclefialtical  jurifdidion,  denoting 
the  power  of  excommunicatingand 
abfolving.  The  Romanifts  fay, 
that  the  pope  has  the  power  of  the 
keys,  and  can  open  and  fhut  para- 
dife  as  he  pleafes;  grounding  their 
opinion  on  that  expreffion  of  Jefus 
Chrift  to  Peter — "  I  will  give  thee 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven," 16  Matt.  19.  But  every 
one  mud  fee  that  this  is  an  abfo- 
lute  perverfion  of  fcripture  ;  for 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven moft  probably  refer  to  the 
gofpel  difpenfation,  and  denotes 
the  power  and  authority  of  every 
faithful  minifter  to  preach  the 
gofpel,  adminifter  the  facraments, 
and  exercife  government,  that 
men  may  be  admitted  to,  or  ex- 


Scotland.  Each  parifh,  according 
to  its  extent,  is  divided  into  fevc- 
ral  particular  diftrids,  every  one 
of  which  has  its  own  elder  and 
deacon  to  overfee  it.  A  confift- 
ory  of  the  minifters,  elders,  and 
deacons  of  a  parifh  form  a  kirk 
feffion.  Thefe  meet  once  a  week, 
the  minifter  being  their  moderator, 
but  without  a  negative  voice.  It 
regulates  matters  relative  to  public 
worfhip,  elections,  catechifmg,  vi- 
fitations,  &c.  Itjudges  in  matters 
of  lefs  icandal ;  but  greater,  as 
adultery,  are  left  to  the  prelby- 
tery,  and  in  all  cafes  an  appeal 
lies  from  it  to  the  prelbytery. — 
Kirk  feflions  have  likewife  the 
of    the    poor,    and    poor's 


care 
funds. 


See  Presbyterians. 


eluded  from  the  church,  as  is  KINDNESS,  civil  behaviour,  fa- 
proper.     See  Absolution.  vourable  treatment,  or  a  conftant 

In  St.  Gregory  we  read,  that  it  and  habitual  practice  of  friend- 
was  the  cuftom  for  the  popes  to  ly  offices  and  benevolent  adions. 
fend  a  golden  key  to  princes.  See  Charity,  Civility,  Gen- 
wherein  they  inclofed  a  little  of    tleness. 

the  filings  of  St.  Peter's  chain,  KNOWLEDGE  is  defined  by  Mr. 
kept  with  fuch  devotion  at  Rome;  Locke  to  be  the  perception  of  the 
and  that  thefe  keys  were  worn  in  connexion  and  agreement,  or  dif- 
the  bofom,  as  being  fuppofed  to  agreement  and  repugnancy  of  our 
contain  fome  wonderful  virtues  !  ideas.  It  alfo  denotes  learnings 
Such  has  been  the  fuperftition  of  or  the  improvement  of  our  facul- 
pafl  ages  ! !  ties  by  reading  ;  experiences  or  th« 

Vol.  IL  B  acquiring 
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acquiring  new  ideas  or  truths,  by 
feeing  a  variety  of  objeds,  and 
making  obfervations  upon  them  in 
our  own  minds.  No  man,  fays 
the  admirable  Dr.  Watts,  is  oblig- 
ed to  learn  and  know  every  thing; 
this  can  neither  be  fou<;ht  nor  re- 
quired, for  it  is  utterly  impoffible: 
yet  all  pcrfons  are  under  fome 
obligation  to  improve  their  own 
underfuinning,  otherwife  it  will  be 
a  barren  deferr,  or  a  foreft  over- 
grown with  weeds  and  brambles. 
Univerial  ignorance,  or  infinite 
error,  will  overfpread  the  mind 
which  is  utterly  neglecled  and 
lies  without  any  cultivation.  The 
following  rules,  therefore,  fliould 
be  attended  to,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  knowledge.  1.  Deeply 
poffefs  your  mind  with  the  vaft  im- 
portance of  a  good  judgment,  and 
the  rich  and  ineilimable  advantage 
of  right  reafoning. — 2.  Confider 
the  weaknefi'es,  failings,  and  mif- 
takes  of  human  nature  in  general. 
— 3.  Be  not  fatisfied  with  a  flight 
view  of  things,  but  take  a  wide 
furvey  now  and  then  of  the  vaft 
and  unlimited  regions  of  learning, 
the  variety  of  queftions  and  diffi- 
culties belonging  to  every  fcience. 
— 4.  Prefume  not  too  much  upon 
a  bright  genius,  already  wit,  and 
good  parts ;  for  this,  without 
ftudy,  will  never  make  a  man  of 
knowledge. — 5.  Do  not  imagine 
that  large  and  laborious  reading, 
and  a  ftrong  memory,  can  deno- 
minate you  truly  wife^  without 
meditation  and  ftudious  thought. 
—6,  Be  not  fo  weak  as  to  imagine 
that  a  life  of  learning  is  a  life  of 
lazinefs. — 7.  Let  the  hope  of  new 
difeoverics,    as  well  as   the  fatis- 
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fat^ion  and  pleafure  of  known 
truths,  animate  your  daily  induf- 
try.— 8.  Do  not  hover  always  on 
the  furface  of  things,  nor  take  up 
fuddenly  with  mere  appearances. 
— p.  Once  a  day,  efpecially  in  the 
early  years  of  life  and  ftudy,  call 
yourfeives  to  an  account  v/hat  new 
ideas  you  have  gained.-- 10.  INiain- 
tain  a  conftanl  watch,  at  all  times, 
againft  a  dogmatical  fpirit.— 11. 
Be  humble  and  courageous  enough 
to  retract  any  mi  flake,  and  con- 
fefs  an  error.— 12.  Beware  of 
a  fanciful  temper  of  mind,    and 

a  humorous  conduv^t. 13.  Have 

a  care  of  trifling  with  things 
important  and  momentous,  or 
of  fporting  with  things  awful 
and  facred.™ l-i.  Ever  maintain  a 
virtuous  and  pious  frame  of  fpi- 
rit.— 15.  Watch  againft  the  pride 
of  your  own  reafon,  and  a  vain 
conceit  of  your  own  intellectual 
})owers,  with  thenegle^l  of  Divine 
aid  and  bleffing. — 16.  Offer  up, 
therefore,  your  daily  recjuefts  to 
God,  the  Father  of  Lights,  that  he 
would  blefs  all  your  attempts  and 
labours  in  reading,  ftudy,  and 
converfation.  Watts  on  the  Mind, 
chap.  1, ;  Dr.  John  Edwards's  Un- 
certaintyy  Deficiencyy  ajid  Corrup- 
tions of  Human  Knouledge ;  Reid*s 
Intellectual  Powers  of  Man  ;  Stem- 
nett's  Sermon  oji  26  A8:Sy  24, 
25. 
KNOWLEDGE  OF  GOD  is  often 
taken  for  the  fear  of  God  and  the 
whole  of  religion.  There  is,  in- 
deed, a  J'peculaUve  knowledge, 
which  confilts  only  in  the  belief  of 
his  exiftence,  and  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  perfedions,  but 
has  no  influence  on  the  heart  and 
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conduct.    Afpiritualfaving  know- 
ledge conlUli  in  veneration  for  the 
Divine  Being,  89,  P^al.  7-  love  to 
him  as   an  object  of  beauty  and 
goorinefs,  9  Zech.  17-  humble con- 
lidence  in  his  mercy  and  promife, 
9  Pfal.  10.  and  fmcere,    uniform, 
and  perfevering  obedience  to   his 
word,  2,  1ft  John,  3.  It  may  farther 
be  confidcred  as  a  knowledge  of 
God,  the  Father;  of  his  love,  faith- 
ful nefs,  power,  &c.     Of  the  Son, 
as  it   relates  to  the  dignity  of  his 
nature,  5,  ift  John  20.  the  fuita- 
bility  of  his  offices,  9  Heb.   the 
perfeftion   of  his  work,  6S  Pfa.1. 
18.  the   brightncfs  of  his  exam- 
ple, 10  Acts,  38.  and  the  preva- 
lency  of  his  interceirion,  7   Heb. 
25.    Of  the  Holy  Gholt,  as  equal 
-with  the  Father  and  the  Son  ;    of 
his    agency    as    enhghtener  and 
comforter  ;  as  alfo  in  his  work  of 
witneffing,  fanctifying,  and  direct 
ing   his    people,     J  5,    l6    John. 
3,  2d  Cor.  17,  IS.  3  John,  5,  6. 
8Rom.l6.  This  knowledge  may  be 
confidered  as  experimental,  1,  2q 
Tim.  12.     fiducial,    13  Job,   15, 
l6.  affedionate,  3,    1ft  John,  I9. 
influential,  9  Pfal.  10.  5  Matt.  16\ 
humiliating,  6  Ifa.  42  Job,  5,  6'. 
fatisfying,  36  Pfal.  7.  3  Prov.  17. 
and   fupcrior  to  all   other  know- 
ledge,   3   Phil.    S.      The  advan- 
tages of  religious  knowledge  are 
every  way  great.      It  forms   the 
bafis  of  true  honour  and  felicity. 
"  Not  all  the  luftre  of  a  noble 
birth,    not    all    the    affluence   of 
wealth,  not  all  the  pomp  of  titles, 
not  all  the  fplendour  of  power, 
can    give  dignity  to   a  foul   that 
is  deltitute  of    inward    improve- 
ment.    By  this  we  are  allied  to 
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angels,     and     are     capable     of 
riling    for    ever    in    the    fcale  of 
being.       Such     is     its    inherent 
worth,  that  it  hath  always  been 
reprefented  under  the  moft  pleaf- 
ing  images.  In  particular,  it  hath 
been  compared  to  light,  the  molt; 
valuable  and  reviving  part  of  Na- 
ture's works,  and  to  that  glorious 
luminary  which  is  the  nioil  beau- 
tiful  and  tranfporting  object  our 
eyes  behold.     If  we  entertain  any 
doubts  concerning  the  intrinfic  va- 
lue of  religious  knowledge,  let  us 
look  around  us,  and  we  fhall  be 
fuUv  convinced  how  defirable  it  is 
to  be  acquainted  with  God,   with 
fpiritual,  with  ecernal  tilings.  Ob- 
ferve  the  difference  between  a  cul- 
tivated  and    a    barren    country. 
While   the    former   is   a    lovely, 
cheerful,  and  delightful  fight,  the 
other  adminilters  a  fpedtacle    of 
horror.     There   is  an  equal   dif- 
ference between  the  nations  among 
whom  the  principles  of  piety  pre- 
vail, and  the  nations  that  are  over- 
run with  idolatry,  fuperftition,  and 
error.    Knowledge,  alfo,  is  of  great 
importance   to    our  perfonal   and 
private  telicity  :  it  furniflies  a  plea- 
lure  that   cannot  be  met  with  in 
the  pofTelTion  of    inferior    enjoy- 
ments ;      a    fine     entertainment, 
which  adds  a  relifli  to  profpcrity, 
and  alleviates  the  hour  of  diitrels. 
It  throws  a  luftre  on  greatnefs,  and 
reflects  an  honour  upon  poverty. 
Knowledge  will  likewife  inltruct  us 
how  to  apply  our  feveral   talents 
for  the   benefit  of    mankind.     It 
will  make  us  capable  of  advifing 
and  regulating  others.     Hence  we 
may  become   the    lights  of    the 
world,  and  may  diifufe  thoie  be- 

2  neficent 


iieficerit  beams  around  us,  which 
fhall  fhine  on  benighted  travellers, 
and  difcover  the  path  of  reditude 
and  blifs.     This  knowledge,  alfo, 
tends  to  deftroy  bigotry  and  en- 
thufial'm.     To  this  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  the  important  change  which 
hath  been  made  fince  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reformation.     To  this 
we  are  indebted  for  the   general 
cultivation  and  refinement  of  the 
underftandings  of  men.  It  is  owing 
to  this  that  even  arbitrary  govern- 
ments feem  to  have  loft  fomething 
of  their  original  ferocity,  and  that 
there  is  a  fource  of  improvement 
in  Europe  which  will,    we  hope, 
in  future  times,  fhed  the  moft  de- 
lightful influences  on  fbciety,  and 
■unite   its    members  in  harmony, 
peace,  and  love.     But  the  advan- 
tages of  knowledge  are  ftill  great- 
er, for  it  pomts  out  to  us  an  eter- 
nal felicity.    The  feveral  branches 
of  human  fcience  are  intended  on- 
1}^  to  blefs  and  adorn  our  prefent 
exiftence;    but    reli?[ious    know- 
ledge bids  us  provide  for  an  im- 
mortal being,  fets  trio  path  of  fal- 
vation  before  us,  and  is  ourinfepa- 
rable  companion  in  the  road  to 
glory.     As  it  inftruds  in  the  way 
to  cndlefs  blifs,  fo  it  will  furvive 
that  mighty  day  when  all  worldly 
literature    and    accomplifhments 
fhall  for  ever  ccafe.  At  that  folemn 
period  in  which   the  records  and 
regifters  of  men  ftiall  be  deftroy- 
ed,  the  fyftems  of  human  pohcy  be 
diflblved,  and  the  grandeft  works 
'of  genius  die,  the  wifdom  which 
is  fpiritual  and  heavenly  ftiall  not 
only  fubfift,  but  be  increafed   to 
an  extent  that  human  nature  can- 
not in  this  life  admit.    Our  views 
of  things,  at  prefent,  are  obfcure, 
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imperfed,  partial,  and  liable  to 
error  ;  but  when  we  arrive  to  the 
realms  of  everlafting  light,  the 
clouds  that  fliadowed  our  under- 
ftanding  will  be  removed  ;  we  fhall 
behold  with  amiazing  clearnefs  the 
attributes,  wa5^s,  and  works  of 
God  ;  fliall  perceive  more  diftind- 
ly  the  defign  of  his  difpenfations  ; 
(hall  trace  with  rapture  the  won- 
ders of  nature  and  grace,  and  be- 
come acquainted  with  a  thoufand 
glorious  objeds,  of  which  the  ima- 
gination can  as  yet  have  no  con- 
ccpiion." 

In  order  to  increafe  in  the 
knowledge  of  God,  there  mufl:  be 
dependance  on  Him  from  whom 
all  light  proceeds,  1  James,  6. 
attention  to  his  revealed  will,  5 
John,  39.  a  watchful  fpirit  againft 
corrupt  aflfedions,  21  Luke,  34. 
a  humble  frame  of  mind,  25  Pf. 
9.  frequent  meditation,  104  Pf. 
34.  a  perfevering  defire  for  con- 
formity to  the  Divine  image,  6 
Kof.  3. 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  GOD.  See 
Omniscience. 

KORAN,  or  Alcoran,  the  fcrip- 
ture  or  bible  of  the  .^^anometans, 
containing  the  revelations  and 
dodrines  of  their  pretended  pro- 
phet. 

1.  Koran,  divijions  of  the.  The 
Koran  is  divided  into  114  larger 
portions  of  very  unequal  length, 
which  we  call  chapters,  but  the 
Arabians  Sowar,  in  the  fingular 
Sura  ;  a  word  rarely  ufed  on  any 
other  occafion,  and  properly  fig- 
nifying  a  row,  or  a  regular  feries; 
as  a  courfe  of  bricks  in  building, 
or  a  rank  of  foldiers  in  an  army  ; 
and  is  the  fame  in  ufe  and  import 
with  the  Sura,   or   Tora,  of  the 

Jews  ; 
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Jews; 'who  alfo  call  the  53  fedtions 
of  the  Pentateuch  Sedarim,  a  word 
of  the  fame   fignification.     Thefe 
chapters   are   not,  in   the   manii- 
fcripr.  copies,  diltingiiifted  by  their 
n,umericai   order,    but    by  parti- 
cular titles,  which  are  taken  fome- 
times    from    a    peculiar    fubjeCl 
treated   of,  cr  peri'on  mentioned 
therein ;     ufually    from    the    firft 
word  ri"  note,  exadly  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Jews  have  named 
their  Sedarim ;  though   the  word 
from  which  fome  chapters  are  de- 
nominated   be     very    diftant    to- 
wards the  middle,  or  perhaps  the 
end,  of  the  chapter;  which  feems 
ridiculous.     But  the  occafion  of 
this   appears  to  have  been,    that 
the  verfc  or  palTage  wherein  fucli 
word  occurs,  was,  in  point  of  time, 
revealed  and  committed  to  writing 
before  the  other  verfes  of  the  fame 
chapter  which  precede  it  in  order  ; 
and  the  title   being  given  to   the 
chapter  before  it  was  completed, 
or  the  pafTages  reduced  to  their 
prefent    order,    the   verfe     from 
whence  fuch   title  was  taken  did 
not  always  happen  to   begin  the 
chapter.    Some  chapters  have  two 
or  more  titles,  occafioned  by  the 
difference  of  the  copies.     Some  of 
them  being  pretended  to  have  been 
revealed  at  Mecca ;  and  others  at 
iMedina,  the  noting  this  difference 
makes  a  part  of  the  title.  Every 
chapter  is  divided  into  fmaller  por- 
tions, of  very  unequal  length  alfo, 
which  we  cuflomarily  call  verfes  : 
but  the  Arabic  word  is  Juaf,  the 
fame  with  the  Hebrew  Otothj  and 
iigmfiesfigiis  or  wonders :  fuch  as 
the  fecrets  of  God,  his  attributes, 
works,  judgments,  and  ordinances, 
delivered  in  thofe  verfes ;  many  of 
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which  have  their  particular  titles, 
alfo,  impofed  in  the  fame  manner 
as  thofe  of  the  chapters.     Befides 
thefe  unequal  divifions,  the   INIa- 
hometans  have  alio  divided   their 
Koran    intc    60    equal   portions, 
which  they    call    Ahzob,    in   the 
lingular,    Hizb,   each    fubdivided 
into    four  equal  parts  ;  which  is 
likewife  an  imitation  of  the  Jews, 
who  have   an  antient  divifion  of 
their    Miflina    into    60  portions, 
called  3IaJiicioth.     But  the  Koran 
is  more  ufually   divided   into  30 
fedions  only,  named  Ajza,  from 
the  fingular  JoZf  each  of  twice  the 
length  of  the  former,  and  in  like 
manner  fubdivided  into  tour  parts. 
Thefe  divifions  are  for  the  ufe  of 
the  readers   of  the  Koran  in  the 
royal  temples,  or  in  the  adjoining 
chapels  where  the  emperors  and 
great  men  are  interred  ;  of  whom 
there  are   30   belonging  to  every 
chapel,  and  each  reads  his  fection 
ever}'-   day ;    fo   that    the   whole 
Koran  is  read  over  once  a  day. 
Next   after  the  title,  at  the  name 
of  every  chapter,  except  only  the 
ninth,  is  prefixed  the  following  fo- 
lemn  form,  by   the   Mahometans 
called  theBi/j;?a//fl/;,— "Inthename 
of  the  moft  merciful  God  ;"  v.hich 
form  they  conflantly  place  at  the 
beginning  of  all  their  books  and 
writings  in  general,  as  a  peculiar 
mark  or  diftins[uifhinir  character- 
iftic    of  their    religion,    it    being 
counted  a  fort  of  impiety  to  omit 
it.  The  Jews,  and  eafiern  Chrifti- 
ans,  for  the  fame   purpofe,  make 
ufeof  fimilar  forms.  But  Mahomet 
probably  took  this  form  from  the 
Perfian    JNIagi,    who    began   their 
books  in  thefe  words,  Benam  Yez- 
dam  bakj'hail'hgher  dadar ;  that  is. 

In 
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,In  tie  name  of  the  mqfi  inercifvljufi 
God.  There  are  2.9  chapters  of 
the  Koran,  which  have  this  pecu- 
liarity, that  they  begin  uitli  cer- 
tain letters  of  the  alphabet,  fome 
with  a  Tingle  one,  others  with 
more.  Thefe  letters  the  Maho- 
metans believe  to  be  the  peculiar 
mark  of  the  Koran,  and  to  con* 
ceal  feveral  profound  myfteries  ; 
the  certain  underftanding  of  which, 
the  more  intelligent  confefs,  has 
not  been  communicated  to  any 
mortal,  their  prophet  only  ex- 
cepted :  notwithftanding  which, 
fome  take  the  liberty  of  gueiling 
at  their  meaning  by  that  Ipccies 
of  Cabala  called  by  the  Jews  A*c>- 
iarikon. 

2.  Koran,  general  defign  of  the. 
The  general  dehgn  of  the  Koran 
ivas  to  unite  the  profeffors  of  the 
three  different  religions,  then  fol- 
lowed in  the  populous  country  of 
Arabia  (who,  for  the  moft  part, 
wandered  without  guides,  the  far 
greater  number  being  idolaters, 
and  the  reft  Jews  and  Chriilians, 
mol\ly  of  erroneous  opinions),  in 
the  knowledge  and  worship  of  one 
God,  under  the  fanftion  of  cer- 
tain laws  and  ceremonies,  partly 
of  antient,  and  partly  of  novel  in- 
ftitution,  enforced  by  the  confide- 
ration  of  rewards  and  punifliments 
both  temporal  and  eternal ;  and 
to  bring  them  all  to  the  obedience 
of  JMahomet,  as  the  prophet  and 
ambaffador  of  God  ;  who,  after 
the  repeated  admonitions,  pro- 
mifes,  and  threats,  of  former  ages, 
was  fent  at  laft  to  eftablifli  and 
propagate  God's  religion  on  earth  ; 
and  to  be  acknowledged  chief 
pontiff  in  fpiritual  matters,  as  well 
as    fu.prcme   prince  in    temporal. 


The  great  dodrine,  then,  of  the 
Koran,  is  the  unity  of  God  ;  to 
reftore  which,  Mahomet  pretend- 
ed, was  the  chief  end  of  his  mif- 
lion  ;  it  being  laid  down  by  him  as 
a  fundamental  truth,  That  there 
never  was,  nor  ever  can  be,  more 
than  one  true  orthodox  religion  : 
that,  though  the  particular  laws 
or  ceremonies  are  only  temporary, 
and  fubjed;  to  alteration,  accord- 
ing to  the  Divine  direftion  ;  yet 
the  fubllance  of  it,  being  eternal 
truth,  is  not  liable  to  change,  but 
continues  immutably  the  fame : 
and  that,  whenever  this  religion 
became  neglefted  or  corrupted 
in  efientials,  God  had  the  good- 
nefs  to  re-inform  and  re-a.dmonifli 
mankind  thereof  by  feveral  pro- 
phet?, of  whom  Mofes  and  Jefus 
were  the  moft  diftinguilhed,  till 
the  appearance  of  Mahomet,  who 
is  their  feal,  and  no  other  to  be 
expected  after  him.  The  more 
cffeciually  to  engage  people  to 
hearken  to  him,  great  part  of  the 
Koran  is  employed  in  relating  ex- 
amples of  dreadful  punifliments 
formerly  inflided  by  God  on  thole 
who  rejeded  and  abufed  his  mef- 
fengers  ;  feveral  of  which  llories, 
or  fome  circumftances  of  them, 
are  taken  from  the  Old  and  New 
Teftaraents,  but  many  more  from 
the  apocryphal  books  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  Jews  and  Chriftians  of 
thofe  ages,  fet  up  in  the  Koran 
as  truths,  in  oppofition  to  the 
fcripturcs,  which  the  Jews  and 
Chriftians  are  charged  with  having 
altered  :  and,  indeed,  few  or  none 
of  the  relations  or  circumftances 
in  the  Koran  vi'cre  invented  by 
Mahomet,  as  isgencrally  fuppofed ; 
it  being  eafy  to  trace  the  greatell; 
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pairt  of  them  much  hii^hor,  as  the 
reft  might  be,  were  more  of  thofe 
books  extant,  and  were  it  worth 
while  to  make  the  inquiry.  The, 
reft  of  the  Alcoran  is  taken  up  in 
prefcribing  neceffary  hiws  and  di- 
rections, frequent  admonitions  to 
moral  and  divine  virtues,  the  wor- 
Ihip  and  reverence  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  arid  refignation  to  his  will. 
One  of  their  rnoil  learned  com- 
mentators diftinguifhes  the  con- 
tents of  the  Alcoran  into  allego 
rical  and  literal :  under  the  former 
are  comprehended  all  the  obfcure, 
parabolical,  and  enigmatical  paf- 
fages,  with  fuch  laws  as  are  re- 
pealed or  abrogated  ;  the  latter, 
fuch  as  are  clear,  and  in  full  force. 
The  moft  excellent  moral  in  the 
whole  Alcoran,  interpreters  fay, 
is  that  in  the  chapter  Al  Alraf^ 
viz. ''  Shew  mercy,  do  good  to  all, 
and  difpute  not  with  the  ignorant ;" 
or,  as  Mr.  Sale  renders  it,  Ufe  in- 
dulgence, command  that  which  is 
juft,  and  withdraw  far  from  the  ig- 
norant. Mahomet,  according  to 
the  authors  of  the  Kefchaf,  having 
begged  of  the  angel  Gabriel  a  more 
ample  explication  of  this  paflage, 
received  it  in  the  following  terms  : 
"  Seek  him  who  turns  thee  out, 
give  to  iiim  who  takes  from  thee, 
pardon  him  T^'ho  injures  thee  ;  for 
God  will  have  you  plant  in  your 
fouls  the  roots  of  his  chief  per- 
feftjons."  It  is  eafy  to  fee  that 
this  commentary  is  borrowed  from 
the  gofpel.  In  reality,  the  necef- 
fity  of  forgiving  enemies,  though 
frequently  inculcated  in  the  Al- 
coran, is  of  a  later  date  among  the 
Mahometans  than  among  the 
Chriftians ;  among  thofe  later  than 
among  the  heathens ;  and  to    be 
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traced  orignally  among  the  Jews 
(See  33.  Exodus,  4,  5.)  Rut  it 
matters  not  fo  much  who  had  it 
firll,  as  who  obferves  it  bell.  The 
caliph  Hafian,  fon  of  Hali,  being 
at  table,  a  Have  let  fall  adifli  of 
meat  reeking  hot,  which  fcaldcd 
him  feverely.  The  flave  fell  on  his 
knees,  rchearfing  thefe  words  of 
the  Alcoran,  "  Paradife  is  for  thofe 
who  reftrain  their  anger."  '*  I  am 
not  angry  with  thee,"  anfwered 
the  caliph.  "  And  for  thofe  who 
forgive  offences  againlt  them," 
continues  the  Have.  **  I  forgive 
thee  thine,"  replies  the  caliph. 
"  Bat  above  all,  for  thofe  who  re- 
turn good  for  evil,"  adds  the  (lave. 
"  I  fet  thee  at  liberty,''  rejoined 
the  caliph;  "  and  I  give  thee  ten 
dinars."  There  are  alfo  a  great 
number  of  occafional  palTages  in 
the  Alcoran  relating  only  to  par- 
ticular emergencies.  For  this  ad- 
vantage Mahomet  had,  by  his 
piecemeal  method  of  receiving  and 
delivering  his  revelations,  that, 
whenever  he  happened  to  be  per- 
plexed with  any  thing,  he  had  a 
certain  refource  in  fome  new^  mor- 
fel  of  revelation.  It  was  an  ad- 
mirable contrivance  to  bringdown 
the  whole  Alcoran  only  to  the 
loweft  heaven,  not  to  earth;  fmce, 
had  the  whole  been  publifljed  at 
once,innumerableobje(ftions  would 
have  been  made,  which  it  would 
have  been  impolFible  for  him  to 
have  folvcd  ;  but  as  he  received  it 
by  parcels,  as  God  faw  fit  they 
fiiould  be  pablilhcd  for  the  con- 
verfion  and  inftruolion  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  had  a  fure  way  to  anfwer 
all  emergencies,  and  to  extricate 
himfelf  with  honour  from  any  dif'*- 
ficulty  which  might  occur. 

3.  Koran 
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3.  Koran,  hijlory  of  the.  It  is  the 
Common  opinion,  that  Mahomet, 
adifted   by   one  Sergius,   a  monk, 
compofed  this  book ;  but  the  Muf- 
lulmans  believe  it  as  an  article  of 
their  faith,  that  the  prophet,  who, 
they  fay,   was  an  illiterate  man, 
had  no  concern  in  inditing  it;  but 
that   it  was   given  him  by  God, 
who,  to  that  end,  made  ufe  of  the 
iiiiniftry  of  the  angel  Gabriel ;  that, 
however,    it   was    communicated 
to  him  by  little  and  little,  a  verfe 
at  a  time,  and  in  different  places, 
<luring  the  courfe  of  23  years. — 
"And  hence,"  fay  they,  "proceed 
that  diforder  and  confufion  viiible 
in  the  work;"    which,  in  truth, 
are  fo  great,  that  all  their  do(?tors 
have  never  been   able    to   adjuft 
them  ;   for  Mahomet,    or  rather 
his  copyift,  having  put  all  the  loofe 
verfes  promifcuoufly  in  a  book  to- 
gether, it  was  impoffible   ever  to 
retrieve   the  order  wherein  they 
were  delivered.    Thofe  23  years, 
which  the  angel  employed  in  con- 
veying the  Alcoran  to  Mahomet, 
are   of  wonderful  fervice   to   his 
followers  ;  inafmuch  as  they  fur- 
nifh  them  with  an  anfwer  to  fuch 
as    tax  them   with   thofe  glaring 
contradidions  of  which  the  book 
is  full,    and    which   they  pioufly 
father  upon  God  himfelf;  alleg- 
ing that,  in  the  courfe  of  fo  long  a 
time,  he  repealed  and  altered  fe- 
veral  doctrines  and  precepts  which 
the  prophet  had  before  received  of 
him.   M.  D'llerbelot  thinks  it  pro- 
bable, that  when  thoherefies  of  the 
Nellorians,  Eutychians,  &c.,  had 
been  condemned  by   ecumenical 
councils,    many    bilhops,    priefts, 
monks,  &c.,  being  driven  into  the 
deferts  of  Arabia  and  Egypt.furniih- 
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ed  theimpoftor  with  palTages,  and 
crude  ill-conceived  dodrines,  out 
of  the  fcriptures;  and  that  it  was 
hence  that  the   Alcoran  became 
fo  full  of  the  wild  and  erroneous 
opinions  of  thofe  heretics.     The 
Jews  alio,  who  were  very  nume- 
rous in  Arabia,  furniflied  materi- 
als   for   the  Alcoran ;   nor  is   it 
without   forae    reafon    that   they 
boaffc  twelve  of  their  chief  dodlors 
to  have  been  the  authors   of  this 
work.     The  Alcoran,  while  Ma- 
homet lived,    was    only   kept  in 
loofe  iheets  :  his  fucceffor,  Abube- 
ker,    hrfl   collected  them   into  a 
volume,  and  committed  the  keep- 
ing of  it  to  Haphfa,  the  widow  of 
Mahomet,    in  order  tc   be  con- 
fulted  as  an   original  ;  and  there 
being  a  good  deal  of  diverfity  be- 
tween  the   feveral  copies  already 
difperfed    throughout    the     pro- 
vinces,    Ottom'in,     fucceffor    of 
Abubeker,  procured  a  great  num- 
ber of  copies   to   be  taken   from 
that  of  Haphfa,  at  the  fame  time 
fuppreffing  all  the  others  not  con- 
formable to  the  original.      The 
chief    differences   in  the   prefent 
copies  of  this  book  confifl  in  the 
points^  w^hich  were  not  in  ufe  in 
the  time    of     Mahomet  and  his 
immediate  fucceflbrs ;    but   were 
added    fmce,     to    afcertain    the 
reading,  after  the  example  of  the 
Mafforetes,    who    added  the   like 
points    to    the    Hebrew  texts  of 
fcripture.     There  are  feven  prin- 
cipal editions  of  the  Alcoran  ;  two 
at  Medina,  one  at  Mecca,  one  at 
Cufa,  one  at  Baffora,  one  in  Syria, 
and  the  common,  or  Vulgate  edi- 
tion.    The    firft    contains    6000 
verfes,  the  others  furpaffing    this, 
number   by   200  or  236  verfes  ; 
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but  the  number  of  words  and  let- 
ters is  the  fame  in  all ;  viz.  77,^39 
words,  and  323,015  letters.  The 
number  of  commentaries  on  the 
Alcoran  is  fo  large,  that  the  bare 
titles  would  make  a  huge  volume. 
Ben  Ofchair  has  written  the  hif- 
tory  of  them,  entitled,  Tarikh 
Ben  Ofchair.  The  principal  among 
them  are,  Reidhaori,  Thaalebi, 
Zamalchfchari,  and  Bacai.  The 
Mahometans  have  a  pohtive  theo- 
logy built  on  the  Alcoran  and 
tradition,  as  well  as  a  fcholaftical 
one  built  on  reafon.  They  have 
likewife  their  cafiiifts,  and  a  kind 
of  canon  law,  wherein  they  dif- 
tinguifli  between  what  is  of  divine 
and  what  of  pofitive  right.  They 
have  their  beneficiaries;,  too,  chap- 
lains, almoners,  and  canons,  who 
read  a  chapter  every  day  out  of  the 
Alcoran  in  the  mofques,  and 
have  prebends  annexed  to  their 
office.  The  hatib  of  the  mofque 
is  what  we  call  the  parfon  of  the 
parifli ;  and  the  fcheics  are  the 
preachers,  who  take  their  texts 
out  of  the  Alcoran. 

4.  Koran,  Mahometan  faith  con- 
cerning. It  is  the  general  belief 
among  the  JNlahometans  that  the 
Koran  is  of  divine  original ;  nay, 
that  it  is  eternal  and  uncreated  ; 
remaining,  as  fome  exprefs  it,  in 
the  verv  efience  of  God  :  that  the 
fir  ft  tranfcript  has  been  from  ever- 
lafting,  by  God's  throne,  written 
on  a  table  of  vaft  bignefs,  called 
the  'preferred  table,  in  which  are 
alfo  recorded  the  Divine  decrees, 
paft  and  future  ;  that  a  copy  from 
this  table,  in  one  volume  on  pa- 
per, was  by  the  miniftry  of  the 
angel  Gabriel  fent  down  to  the 
ioweft   heaven,   in   the  month  of 
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Ramadan,  on  the  night  of  po''jj-' 
er,  from  whence  Gabriel  revealed 
it  to  ISIahomet  by  parcels, 
fome  at  Mecca,  and  fome  at  Me- 
dina, at  different  times,  during  the 
fpace  of  twenty-three  years,  as 
the  exigency  of  affairs  required  ; 
giving  him,  however,  the  confo- 
lation  to  fliew  him  the  whole 
(which  they  tell  us  was  bound  in 
filk,  and  adorned  with  gold  and 
precious  ftones  of  paradife)  once 
a  year;  but  in  the  laft  year  of  his 
life  he  had  the  favour  to  fee  it 
twice.  They  fay,  that  only  ten 
chapters  were  delivered  entire,  the 
relt  being  revealed  piecemeal,  and 
written  down  from  time  to  time 
by  the  prophet's  amanuenfis,  in 
fuch  a  part  of  fuch  and  fuch  a 
chapter,  till  they  were  completed, 
according  to  the  directions  of  the 
angel.  The  firft  parcel  that  was 
revealed  is  generally  agreed  to  have 
been  the  five  firftverfesof  the  nine- 
ty-fixth  chapter.  In  fine,  the  book 
of  the  Alcoran  is  held  in  the 
higheft  efteem  and  reverence 
among  the  Muffulmans*  They 
dare  not  fo  much  as  touch  the 
Alcoran  without  being  firll  wafh- 
ed,  or  legally  purified  ;  to  pre- 
vent which  an  infcription  is  put 
on  the  cover  or  label, — Let  none 
touch  but  they  who  are  clean.  It 
is  read  with  great  care  and  re- 
fpecl,  being  never  held  below  the 
girdle.  They  fweaf  by  it ;  take 
omens  from  it  on  all  weighty  oc- 
cations ;  carry  it  with  them  to 
war ;  write  fentences  of  it  on  their 
banners  ;  adorn  it  with  gold  and 
precious  ftones ;  and  knowingly 
fuffer  it  not  to  be  in  the  poffeflion 
of  any  of  a  different  religion. 
Some  fay  that  it  is  punithable  even 
C  v/ith 
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vith  death,  in  a  Chriftian,  to 
touch  it ;  others,  that  the  venera- 
tion of  the  Muffulmans  leads  them 
to  condemn  the  tranflating  it  into 
any  other  language,  as  a  profana- 
tion :  but  thefe  feem  to  be  exagge- 
rations. The  Mahometans  have 
taken  care  to  have  their  fcripture 
tranflated  into  the  Perfuin,  the 
Javan,  the  Malayan,  and  other 
languages;  though,  out  of  re- 
fpe(ft  to  the  original,  thefe  ver- 
fions  are  generally,  if  not  always, 
interlincated. 

5.  Koran,  fnccefs  of  the,  account- 
ed for.    The  author  oi  the  "  View 
of  Chriftianity  and   IMahometan- 
ifm"  obferves,  that,  "  by  the  ad- 
vocates   of  Mahometanifm,    the 
Koran  has  always  been  held  forth 
as   the  greateft   of  miracles,  and 
equally  ftupendous  with  the  a6l  of 
raifing  the  dead.    The  miracles  of 
Mofes  and  Jefus,  they  fay,  were 
tranfient  and  temporary  ;  but  that 
of  the   Koran  is  permanent  and 
perpetual ;  and  therefore  far  fur- 
pafles  all  the  miraculous  events  of 
preceding  ages.     We  will  not  de- 
traft  from  the  real  merit  of  the 
Koran:     we   allow  it  to   be  se- 
nerally  elegant,  and  often  fublime; 
but  at  the   fame  time   we  reject 
with  difdain  its  arrogant  pretence 
to  any  thing  fupernatural,  all  the 
real  excellence  of  the  work  being 
eafily    referable   to   natural    and 
vifible  caufes.    In  the  language  of 
Arabia,     a     language    extremely 
loved  and  diligently  cultivated  by 
the  people  to  whom  it  was  verna- 
cular,   Mahomet    found    advan- 
tages which  were  never  enjoyed  by 
any  former  or  fucceeding  impof- 
tor.     It  requires  not  the  eye  of  a 
pbilofopher  to  difcover  in   every 


foil  and  country  a  principle  of  na- 
tional pride  :  and  if  we  look  back 
for  many  ages  on  the  hiftory  of  the 
Arabians,  we  fliall  eafily  perceive 
that  pride  among  them  invariably 
to  have  confifted  in  the  knowledge 
and  improvement  of  their  native 
language.      The    Arabic,    which 
has  been  juftly  efteemed  the  mofl 
copious  of   the    eaftern   tongues, 
which  had   exifted  from  the   re- 
moteft  antiquity,  which  had  been 
embelliflied  by  numberlefs  poets, 
and  refined  by  the  conftant  exer- 
cife  of  the  natives,    was  the  mofl 
fuccefsful  inftrument  which   Ma- 
homet  employed   in  planting  his 
new  religion  among  them.     Ad- 
mirably adapted  b}'  its  unrivalled 
harmony,  and  by  its  endlefs  va- 
riety, to  add  painting  to  expreflion, 
and  to  purfue  the  imagination  in 
its  unbounded  flight,  it  became  in 
the  hands   of  Mahomet  an  irre- 
fiflible  charm   to  blind  the  judg- 
ment and  to  captivate  the  fancy 
of  his  followers.    Of  that  defcrip- 
tion  of  men  who  firft   compofed 
the  adherents  of  Mahomet,  and 
to  whom  the  Koran  was  addrefTed, 
few,  probably,  were  able  to  pafs 
a  very  accurate  judgment  on  the 
propriety  of  the  fentiments,  or  on 
the  beauty  of  the  didion  :   but  all 
could  judge  of  the  military  abili- 
ties of  their  leader ;    and   in    the 
midfl  of  their  admiration  it  is  not 
difficult  to    conceive    that     they 
would  afcribe  to  his  compofitions 
every   imaginary   beauty    of    in- 
fpired  language.      The   fliepherd 
and  the  foldier,  though  awake  to 
the  charms  of  thofe  wild  but  beauti- 
ful compofitions  in  which  were  cele- 
brated their  favourite  occupations 
of  love  or  war,  w6re  yet  little  able 
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to  criticife  any  other  works  than 
thofe  which  were  addrelfed  to  their 
imagination  or  their  heart.  Toab- 
Itrad  realcnings  on  the  attributes 
and  the  difpenlations  of  the  Deity, 
to  the  comparative  excellencies  of 
rival  religions,  to  the  confillency  of 
any  one  religious  fyftem  in  all  its 
parts,  and  to  the  force  of  its  va- 
rious proofs,  they  were  quite  inat- 
tentive. In  fuch  a  fituation,  the 
appearance  of  a  work  which  pof- 
fefled  fomething  like  wifdom  and 
confiftence  ;  which  prefcribed  the 
rules  and  iiluftrated  the  duties  of 
life ;  and  which  contained  the 
principles  of  a  new  and  compara- 
tively fublime  theology,  inde- 
pendently of  its  real  and  perma- 
nent merit,  was  likely  to  excite 
their  aftonilhment,  and  to  become 
the  ftandard  of  future  compofi- 
tion.  In  the  firll  periods  of  the 
literature  of  every  country,  fome- 
thing of  this  kind  has  happened. 
The  father  of  Grecian  poetry  very 
obvioufly  influenced  the  tatte  and 
imitation  of  his  country.  The 
modern  nations  of  Europe  all 
poflefs  fome  original  author,  who, 
rifing  from  the  darknefs  of  former 
ages,  has  begun  the  career  of 
compofition,  and  tindured  with 
the  charac^ter  of  his  own  imagina- 
tion the  ftream  which  has  flowed 
through  his  poflerity.  But  the 
prophet  of  Arabia  had  in  this  re- 
I'pect  advantages  peculiar  to  him- 
felf.  His  compolitions  were  not 
to  his  followers  the  works  of  man, 
but  the  genuine  language  of  hea- 
ven which  had  fent  him.  They 
■were  not  confined,  therefore,  to 
that  admiration  which  is  fo  libe- 
rally, beltowed  on  the  earlieft  pro- 
du(^ions  of  genius^  or  to  that  fond 


attachment  with  which  men  eve- 
ry where  regard  the  original  com- 
pofitions  of  their  country ;  but 
with  their  admiration  they  blend- 
ed thei  r  piety.  To  know  and  to  feel 
the  beauties  of  the  Koran,  was  in 
fome  refpeft  to  fliare  in  the  tem- 
per of  heaven  ;  and  he  who  was 
mofl  affected  with  admiration  in 
the  perufal  of  its  beauties,  feem- 
ed  fitly  the  objed  of  that  mercy 
which  had  given  it  to  ignorant 
man.  The  Koran,  therefore,  be- 
came naturally  and  r.eceiTan-y  the 
ftandard  of  tafte.  With  a  lan- 
guage thus  hallowx'u  in  their  ima- 
ginations, they  were  too  well  fatis- 
fied  either  to  difpute  its  elegance, 
or  improve  its  flruclure.  In  fuc- 
ceeding  ages,  the  additional  fanc- 
tion  of  antiquity,  or  prefcription, 
was  given  to  tliefe  compofitions 
Avhich  their  fathers  had  admired  ; 
and  while  the  belief  of  its  divine 
original  continues,  that  admira- 
tion which  has  thus  become  the 
teftandthe  duty  of  the  faithful,  can 
neither  be  altered  nor  diminiflied. 
When,  therefore,  we  confider 
thefe  peculiar  advantages  of  the 
Koran,  we  have  no  reafon  to  be 
furprifed  at  the  admiration  in 
which  it  is  held.  But  if,  de- 
fcending  to  a  more  minute  in- 
veftigation  of  it,  we  confider  its 
perpetual  inconfiflence  and  ab- 
furdity,  we  fhall  indeed  have  caufe 
for  aftonifhment  at  that  weaknefs 
of  humanity,  which  could  ever 
have  received  fuch  compofitions  as 
the  work  of  the  Deity.'' 

6.  K orally  tkeftyle  and  merits  of 
the,  examined.  "  The  firft  praife 
of  all  the  produftions  of  genius 
(continues  this  author)  is  inven- 
tion J  that  c[uahty  of  the  mind, 
2  which. 
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which,  by  the  extent  and  quick- 
ncfs  of  its  views,  is  capable  of  the 
largeft  conceptions,  and  of  form- 
ing new  combinations  of  objects 
the  moft  diftant  and  unufual.  But 
the  Koran  bears  little  impreifion 
of  this  tranfcendent  chara6ler. 
Its  materials  are  wholly  borrowed 
from  the  Jewifh  and  Chriftian 
fcriptures,  from  the  Talmudical 
legends  and  apocryphal  gofpels 
then  current  in  the  eaft,  and  from 
the  traditions  and  fables  which 
abounded  in  Arabia.  The  mate- 
rials coUedled  from  thefe  feveral 
fources  are  here  heaped  together 
with  perpetual  and  needlefs  repe- 
titions, without  any  fettled  princi- 
ple or  vifible  connexion.  Wlien 
a  great  part  of  the  life  of  Maho- 
met had  been  fpent  in  prepara- 
tory meditation  on  the  fyftem  he 
was  about  to  eftablifli,  its  chap- 
ters were  dealt  out  Howly  and  fe- 
parately  during  the  long  period  of 
twenty-three  years.  Yet,  thus 
defedive  in  its  flrudure,  and  no 
lefs  exceptionable  in  its  doftrines, 
was  the  work  which  Mahomet  de- 
livered to  his  followers  as  the  ora- 
cles of  God.  The  moft  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  Koran,  that 
point  of  excellence  in  which  the 
partiality  of  its  admirers  has  ever 
delighted  to  view  it,  is  the  fub- 
lime  notion  it  generally  imprefles 
of  the  nature  and  attributes  of 
God.  If  its  author  had  really 
derived  thcfcjuft  conceptions  from 
theinfpiration  of  that  Being  whom 
they  attempt  to  dcfcribe,  they 
would  not  have  been  furrounded, 
as  they  now  are  on  every  fide, 
with  error  and  abfurdity.  But  it 
might  be  ealily  proved,  that  what- 
ever it  juftly  defines  of  the  Divine 
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attributes  was  borrowed  from 
our  holy  fcripture ;  which  even 
from  its  firft  promulgation,  but 
efpecially  from  the  completion  of 
the  New  Teftament,  has  extended 
the  views  and  enlightened  the  un- 
derftandings  of  mankind ;  and  thus 
furnilhed  them  with  arms  which 
have  too  often  been  inetfedually 
turned  againft  itfelf  by  its  ungene- 
rous enemies.  In  thisinftance,  par- 
ticularly, the  copy  i§  far  below  the 
great  original,  both  in  the  pro- 
priety of  its  images  and  the  force 
of  its  defcriptions.'' 

7 .  Koran  i  the  fuhlhnity  of  they 
contrajhd.  "  Our  holy  fcriptures 
are  the  only  compoiitions  that 
can  enable  the  dim  fight  of  mor- 
tality to  penetrate  into  the  in  vifi- 
ble world,  and  to  behold  a  glimpfe 
of  the  Divine  perfe6lions.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  they  would  reprc- 
fent  to  us  the  happinefs  of  heaven, 
they  defcribe  it,  not  by  any  thing 
minute  and  particular,  but  by 
fomcthing  general  and  great ; 
fomething  that,  without  defcend- 
ing  to  any  determinate  obje<^t, 
may  at  once  by  its  beauty  and  im- 
menfity  excite  our  wifhes,  and 
elevate  our  affed;ions.  Though  in 
the  prophetical  and  evangelical 
writings  the  joys  that  fhall  at- 
tend us  in  a  future  ftate  are  of- 
ten mentioned  with  ardent  admi- 
ration ;  they  are  expre Ifed  rather  by 
allufion  than  by  limilitude,  rather 
by  indefinite  and  figurative  terms, 
than  by  any  thing  fixed  and  de- 
terminate. *  Eye  hath  not  feen, 
nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  en- 
tered into  the  heart  of  man 
the  things  which  God  hath  pre- 
pared for  them  that  love  him,'  2, 
111  Cor.  .9.  What  a  reverence  and 
aftoniflim^rit 
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aftonilhment  does  this  paflage  ex- 
cite in  every  hearer  of  tafte  and 
piety  1  What  energy,  and  at  the 
fame  time  what  fimphcity,  in  the 
exprelhon  !  How  iublime,  and  at 
the  fame  time  how  obfcure,  is  the 
imagery  !  Different  was  the  con- 
dud  of  Mahomet  in  his  defcrip- 
tions  of  heaven  and  paradife.  Un- 
affifted  by  the  necefikry  influence 
of  virtuous  intentions  and  Divine 
infpiration,  he  was  neither  deh- 
rous,  nor  indeed  able,  to  exalt 
the  minds  of  men  to  fublime  con- 
ceptions, or  to  rational  expeda- 
tions.  By  attempting  to  explain 
what  is  inconceivable,  to  defcribe 
what  is  ineffable,  and  to  mate- 
rialize what  in  itfelf  is  fpiritual, 
he  abfurdly  and  impioufly  aimed 
to  fenfualize  the  purity  of  the  Di- 
vine eflence.  Thus  he  fabricated 
a  fyftem  of  incoherence,  a  religion 
of  depravity,  totally  repugnant  to 
the  nature  of  that  Being,  who,  as 
he  pretended,  was  its  objed  ;  but 
therefore  more  likely  to  accord 
with  the  appetites  and  conceptions 
of  a  corrupt  and  fenfual  age. 
That  we  may  not  appear  to  exalt 
our  fcriptures  thus  far  above  the  Ko- 
ran by  an  unreafonable  preference, 
we  fliall  produce  a  part  of  the  fe- 
cond  chapter  of  the  latter,  which 
is  defervedly  admired  by  the  Ma- 
hometans, who  wear  it  engraved 
on  their  ornaments,  and  recite  it 
in  their  prayers.  '  God  !  there 
is  no  God  but  he  ;  the  living,  the 
felf-fubfifling:  neither  fl umber  nor 
deep  feizeth  him  :  to  him  belong- 
eth  w^hatfoever  is  in  heaven,  and 
on  earth.  Who  is  he  that  can  in- 
tercede with  him  but  through  his 
good  pleafure  ?  He  knoweih  that 
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which  is  paft,  and  that  which  is 
to  come.  His  throne  is  extended 
over  heaven  and  earth,  and  the 
prefervation  of  both  is  to  him  no 
burden.  He  is  the  high ,  the  mighty.' 
Sales  Koran,  ii.  p.  30.  To  this 
defcription  who  can  refufe  the 
praife  of  magnificence  ?  Part  of 
that  magnificence,  however,  is  to 
be  referred  to  that  verfe  of  the 
pfalmifl  whence  it  was  borrowed  : 
*  He  that  keepeth  Ifrael  fhall  nei- 
ther flumber  nor  fleep,'  121  Pfal. 
4.  But  if  we  compare  it  with  that 
other  paflage  of  the  infpired 
pfalmift  (102  Pfal.  24-27),  all  its 
boafted  grandeur  is  at  once  ob- 
fcured,  and  loll  in  the  blaze  of  a 
greater  light.  *  O  my  God,  take 
me  not  av/ay  in  the  midfl  of  my 
days  ;  thy  years  are  throughout 
all  generations.  Of  old  halt  thou 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth  ; 
and  the  heavens  are  the  work  of 
thy  hands.  They  fliall  perifti,  but 
thou  fhalt  endure ;  yea,  all  of 
them  fhall  wax  old  like  a  gar- 
ment ;  as  a  vefture  flialt  thou 
change  them,  and  they  fiiall  be 
changed.  But  thou  art  the  fame, 
and  thy  years  fliall  have  no  end.' 
The  Koran,  therefore,  upon  a  fair 
examination,  far  from  fupporting 
its  arrogant  claim  to  a  fupernatu-  ^ 
ral  work,  finks  below  the  level  of 
many  compofitions  confefl'edly  of 
human  original;  and  flill  lower 
does  it  fall  in  oureflimation,  when 
compared  with  that  pure  and  per- 
fed  pattern  which  we  juftly  ad- 
mire in  the  fcriptures  of  truth. 
It  is,  therefore,  abimdantly  appa- 
rent, that  no  miracle  either  was 
externally  performed  for  the  fup- 
port,    or    is  internally  involved 
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in  the  compofition,  of  the  Maho- 
metan revelation.'^  See  Sale's  Ko- 
ran ;  Fndeaux's  Life  of  Mahomet ; 
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-  Whites  Sermons  at  Bawpton  Lee- 
tures  ;  and  article  Mahometan- 
ism. 
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LABADISTS  were  fo  called  from 
their   founder   John    Labadie,    a 
native  of  France.     He  was  origi- 
nally in  the  Itomi/h  communion  ; 
but   leaving   that,    he  became   a 
member  of  the  reformed  churchy  LAMBETH 
and  performed  with  reputation  the    Articles. 
minillerial    fundion    in    France,  LANGUAGE,  in  general,  denotes 
Switzerland,    and  Holland.      He     thofe  articulate  founds  by  which 


templativelife  is   a  Hate  of  grace 
and  union  with  God,  and  the  very 
height  of  perfedion. 
LAITY,  the  people  as  diftinguiflied 
from  the  clergy.     See  Clergy. 
ARTICLES.     See 


at  length  erected  a  new  commu- 
nity, which  rclided  fuccelTively  at 
ISIiddleburg,  in  Zealand,  Amller- 
dam,  Hervordcn,  and  at  Altona, 
where  he  died  about  16Y4'.  After 
his  death,  his  followers  removed 
their  wandering  community  to 
Wiewert,  in  the  diftrid  of  North 
Holland,  where  it  foon  fell  into 
oblivion.  If  we  are  to  judgeof  the 
Labadills  by  their  own  account, 
they  did  not  diftcr  from  the  re- 
formed church  fo  much  in  their 
tenets  and  dodrines  as  in  their 
manners  and  rules  of  difcipline ; 
yet  it  feems  that  Labadie  had  fome 
iflrange  notions.  Among  other 
things,  he  maintained  that  God 
misht,  and  did  on  certain  occa- 
fions,  deceive  men  ;  that  the  faith- 
ful ought  to  have  all  things  in 
common  ;  that  there  is  no  fubor- 
dination  or  diftinclion  of  rank  in 
the  true  church  ;  that  in  reading 
the  fcriptures  greater  attention 
lihould  be  paid  to  the  internal  in- 
fpiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  than 
to  the  words  of  the  text ;  that  the 
cbfervation  of  Sunday  was  a  mat- 
ter of  indiflerence  ;  that  the  con- 


men  exprefs  their  thoughts.  Ptluch 
has  been  faid  rcfpeding  the  inven- 
tion of  lano-uage.  On  the  one  tide 
it  is  obferved,  that  it  is  altogether 
a  human  invention,  and  that  the 
progrefs  of  the  mind,  in  the  in- 
vention and  improvement  of  lan- 
guage, is,  by  certain  natural  gra- 
dations, plainly  difcernible  in  the 
compofition  of  words.  But  on 
the  other  fide  it  is  alleged,  that 
we  are  indebted  to  divine  revela- 
tion for  the  origin  of  it.  With- 
out fuppofing  this,  we  fee  not  how 
our  tirft  parents  could  fo  early 
hold  converfe  with  God,  or  the 
man  with  his  wife.  Admitting, 
however,  that  it  is  of  divine  origi- 
nal, we  cannot  fuppofe  that  a 
perfe6^  fyftem  of  it  was  all  at 
once  given  to  man.  It  is  much 
more  natural  to  think  that  God 
taught  our  firft  parents  only  fuch 
language  as  fuited  their  prefent 
occafion,  leaving  them,  as  he  did 
in  other  things,  to  enlarge  and 
improve  it,  as  their  future  necefll- 
ties  fliould  require.  Without  at- 
tempting, however,  to  decide  this 
controverfy,  we  may  confider  lan- 
guage 
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guage  as  one  of  the  greatefi;  blefs- 
ings  belonging  to  mankind.  With- 
out this  we  ihould  make  but  fmall 
advancements  in  fcience,    be  loft 
to  all  fecial  enjoyments,  and  re- 
ligion itfelf  would  feel  the  want 
of  fuch  a  power.     Our  wife  Crea- 
tor, therefore,  has  conferred  up- 
on us  this  ineftimable  privilege  : 
let  us,  then,  be  cautious  that  our 
tongues  be  not  the  vehicles  of  vain 
and   ufelefs  matter,  but  ufed  for 
the  great  end  of  glorifying  him, 
and  doing  good  to  mankind.  What 
was  the  firft  language  taught  man, 
is   matter  of  difpute  among  the 
learned,  but  moft  think  it  was  the 
Hebrew.    But  as  this  fubjed,  and 
the    article  in    general,     belongs 
more  to  philology  than  divinity, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Adarn 
Smith's  Dijj'ertation  on  the  Formation 
cf  Languages ;    Harris's  Hermes ; 
Warburton's    Diiine    Legation    of 
3IofeSj  vol.  III. ;  Traite  de  la  For- 
mation Mechaniquedes  Langues,  par 
le  Prefident    de    Brojfes ;    Blair's 
Rhetoricy    vol.   I,,  led.  6 ;    Gre- 
gorv'S  Eff.,  Fjf.  6 ;  Lord  Monbod- 
do  on  the  Origin  and  Frogrefs  of 
Language. 
LATITUDINARIAN,     a    perfon 
not  conforming  to  any  particular 
opinion  or  ftandard,  but  of  fuch 
moderation  as  to  fuppofe  that  peo- 
ple will  be  admitted  into  heaven, 
although  of  different  perfuafions. 
The  term  was  more  efpecially  ap- 
plied to  thofe   pacific  doctors  in 
the  feventeenth  century,  who  of- 
fered themfelves  as  mediators  be- 
tween the  more  violent  Epifcopa- 
lians,  and  the  rigid  Preibyterians 
and      Independents,       refpetfting 
the    forms    of    church     govern- 
ment;  public  worfliip,    and  cer- 
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tain  religious   tenets,  more  efpe* 
cially  thofe  that  were  debated  be- 
tween the  Arminians  and  Calvin- 
ifts.     The  chief  leaders  of  thefe 
Latitudinarians    were    Hales  and 
Chillingworth ;    but  INIore,    Cud- 
worth,     Gale,    VVhitchcot,     and 
Tillotfon,  were   alio   among   the 
number.      Thefe   men,   although 
firmly  attached  to    the  church  of 
England,  yet  they  did  not  go  lb  far 
as  to  look  upon  it  as  of  divine  injli" 
tiition  ;  and  hence  they  maintain- 
ed, that  thofe  who  followed  other 
forms  of  government  and  worfhip 
were  not  on   that  account  to  be 
excluded  from  their  communion. 
As  to  the  doctrinal  part  of  reli- 
gion, they  took  the  fyftem  of  Epif- 
copius  for  their  model,  and,  like 
him,    reduced    the    fundamental 
dodrines  of  chriftianity  to  a  few 
points ;    and  by   this   manner  of 
proceeding  they  endeavoured  to 
fhew     the      contending     parties 
that  they  had  no  reafon  to  oppofe 
each  other  with   fuch    animofity 
and  bitternefs,  fmce  the   fubjedts 
of  their  debates   were  matters  of 
an  indifferent  nature  with  refpedl 
to  falvation.    They  met,  however, 
with    oppofition   for   their  pains, 
and  were  branded  as  atheills  and 
deilh  by  fome,  and  as  focinians 
by  others  :  but  upon  the  reftora- 
tion    of   Charles    II,,    they  were 
raifed  to  the  firft  dignities   of  the 
church,  and  were  held  in  confi- 
derable  efteem.   See  Burnet's  Hift. 
of  his  oxen  Times,  vol,  I.,  b.  11,  p. 
188  ;  Mojheiins  Ecc.  HijL,  vol.  II., 
p.  501,  quarto  edit. 
LAURA,  in  church  hiftory,  a  name 
given  to  a  coUedion  of  Uttle  cells 
at  fome  diftance  from  each  other, 
in  which   the  hermits  of  antient 

times 
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times  lived  together  in  a  wilder- 
nefs.  Thefe  iiermits  did  not  live 
in  community,  but  each  monk 
provided  for  himfelf  in  his  diftind 
cell.  The  moft  celebrated  lauras 
mentioned  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory 
were  in  Paleftine ;  as  the  iaura 
of  St.  Euthymus,  St.  Saba,  the 
Iaura  of  the  towers,  &c. 
LAW,  a  rule  of  aftion ;  a  precept 
or  command  coming  from  a  fu- 
perior  authority,  which  an  infe- 
rior is  bound  to  obe}'.  The  man- 
ner in  which  God  governs  ration- 
al creatures  is  by  a  law,  as  the 
rule  of  their  obedience  to  him, 
.and  which  is  what  we  call  God's 
moral  government  of  the  world. 
He  gave  a  law  to  angels,  which 
fome  of  them  kept,  and  have  been 
confirmed  inaftate  of  obedience  to 
it ;  but  which  others  broke,  and 
thereby  plunged  themfelves  into 
deflrudion  and  mifery.  He  gave, 
alfo,  a  law  to  Adam,  and  which 
was  in  the  form  of  a  covenant, 
and  in  which  Adam  Hood  as  a  co- 
venant head  to  all  his  pofterity,  5 
Rom.  2  Gen.  But  our  firft  pa- 
rents foon  violated  that  law,  and 
fell  from  a  Hate  of  innocence  to 
a  ftate  of  fin  and  mifery,  6  Hof.~ 
7.    3  Gen.     See  ISLix. 

Po/itive  lazes  are  precepts  which 
are  not  founded  upon  any  reafons 
known  to  thofe  to  whom  they  are 
given.  Thus  in  the  ftate  of  in- 
nocence God  gave  the  law  of  the 
fabbath  ;  of  abftinence  from  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  &c. 

Law  of  nature  is  the  will  of 
God  relating  to  human  adions, 
grounded  in  the  moral  differences 
of  things,  and,  becaufe  difcovera- 
ble  by  natural   light,   obligatory 
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upon  all  mankind,  I  Rom.  20.  ^ 
Rom.  14,  15.  This  law  is. coeval 
with  the  human  race,  binding  all 
over  the  globe,  and  at  all  times; 
yet,  through  the  corruption  of  rea- 
fon,  it  is  infufficient  to  lead  us  to 
happinefs,  and  utterly  unable  to 
acquaint  us  how  fin  is  to  be  for- 
given, without  theafiifi;ance  of  re- 
velation. 

Ceremonial  laxu  is  that  which 
prefcribed  the  rites  of  worfiiip  ufed 
under  the  OW  Teftament.  Thefe 
rites  were  typical  of  Chrift,  and 
were  obligatory  only  till  Chrifthad 
finiilied  his  work,  and  began  to 
ere6t  his  gofpel  church,  7  Heb. 
9,  11.  10  Heb.  1.  2  Eph.  l6\  2 
Col.  U.  5  Gal.  2,  3. 

Judicial  law  was  that  which 
direfted  the  policy  of  the  Jewifli 
nation,  as  under  the  peculiar  do- 
•minion  of  God,  as  their  fupreme 
magifirate  ;  and  never,  except  in 
things  relative  to  moral  equity, 
was  binding  on  any  but  the  He- 
brew nation. 

Moral  law  is  that  declaration 
of  God's  will  which  direfts  and 
binds  all  men,  in  every  age  and 
place,  to  their  whole  duty  to  him. 
It  was  moft  folemnly  proclaimed 
by  God  himfelf  at  Sinai,  to  con- 
firm the  original  law  of  nature, 
and  corred;  men's  miftakes  con- 
cerning the  demands  of  it.  It  is 
denominated  perfect,  19  Pfal.  7. 
perpetual,  5  Matt.  17?  18.  holi/,  7 
Rom.  12.  good,  7  Rom.  I2.jpi- 
rifual,7  Rom.  I  ^,  exceeding  broad, 
119  Pfal.  96.  Some  deny  that 
it  is  a  rule  of  condud  to  believers 
under  the  gofpel  difpenfation  ;  but 
it  is  eafy  to  fee  the  futility  of  fuch 
an  idea  ;   for  as  a  tranfcriptof  the 
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mind  and  will  of  God,  it  mull  be 
the  criterion  of  moral  good  and 
evil.  It  is  alfo  given  for  that 
very  purpofe,  that  we  may  fee 
our  duty,  and  abftain  from  every 
thing  derogatory  to  the  Divine  glo- 
ry. It  aftbrds  us  grand  ideas  of 
the  holinefs  and  purity  of  God  : 
without  attention  to  it,  we  can 
have  no  knowledge  of  fin.  Chrill 
himfelf  caijge  not  to  deftroy,  but 
to  fulfil  it ;  and  though  we  cannot 
do  as  he  did,  yet  we  are  com- 
manded to  -follow  his  example. 
Love  to  God  is  the  end  of  the  mo- 
ral law,  as  well  as  the  end  of  the 
gofpel.  By  t^  law,  alfo,  we  are 
1(M  to  fee  the  nature  of  holinefs, 
and  our  own  depravity,  and  learn 
to  be  humbled  under  a  fenfe  of 
our  imperfedion.  V\e  are  not  un- 
der it,  however,  as  a  covenant  of 
works,  3  Gal.  13.  or  as  a  fource 
of  terror,  8  Rom.  1.  although  we 
muft  abide  by  it,  together  with 
the  whole  preceptive  word  of  God, 
as  the  rule  of  ourcondud,  3  Rom, 
31.  7  Rom. 

Laws  directive,  are  laws  with- 
out any  punifliment  annexed  to 
them. 

Laws  penal,  fuch  as  have  fome 
penalty  to  enforce  them.  All  the 
laws  of  God  are  and  cannot  but 
be  penal,  becaufe  every  breach  of 
his  law  is  fin,  and  meritorious  of 
puniflmient. 

Law  of  honour  is  a  fyftem 
of  rules  conftrucled  by  people  of 
fafhion,  and  calculated  to  facili- 
tate their  intercourfe  with  one 
another,  and  for  no  other  pur- 
pofe.  Confequently  nothing  is 
adverted  to  by  the  law  of  honoiu' 
but  what  tends  to  incommode  this 
intercourfe.  Hence  this  law  only 
'"     Vol.  XL  D 


prefcribes  and  regulates  the  duties 
betwixt  equals,  omitting  fuch  as 
relate  to  the  Supreme  Being,  as 
well  as  thofe  which  we  owe  to  our 
inferiors.  In  facl,  this  law  of 
honour,  in  moil  inftances,  is  fa- 
vourable to  the  licentious  indul- 
gence of  the  natural  paffions. 
Thus  it  allows  of  forjiication, 
adultery,  drunkennefs,  prodigali- 
ty, duelling,  and  of  revenge  iu 
the  extreme,  and  lays  no  ftrefs 
upon  the  virtues  oppofite  to  thefe. 
Laws  of  nations,  are  thofe 
rules  which  by  a  tacit  confent  are 
agreed  upon  among  all  communi- 
ties, at  leall  among  thofe  who  are 
reckoned  the  polite  and  human- 
ized part  of  mankind.  Gill's  Bo- 
dy of  Dii\,  vol.  I.,  454,  o6l.,  425, 
vol.  III.,  ditto  ;  Palefs  Mor.  Phil., 
vol.  I.,  p.  2  ;  Cumberland's  Law  of 
Nature;  Grove s  Mor.  P/«7.,  vol. 
IL,  p.  117;  Booth's  Death  of  Legal 
Hope ;  LngUfh  8^  Burder's  Pieces  on, 
Moral  Law;  Watts s  JForksy  vol. 
I.,  fer.  49,  8vo.  ed. ;  and  vol.  II., 
p.  443,  tS:c. 

JLA Y-BROTHERS,  among  the  Ro- 
maniils,  illiterate  perfons,  who  de- 
vote themfelves  at  fome  convent 
to  the  fervice  of  the  religious.  They 
wear  a  difterent  habit  from  that  ' 
of  the  religious,  but  never  enter 
into  the  choir,  nor  are  prefent  at 
the  chapters;  nor  do  they  make 
any  other  vow  except  that  of  con- 
flancy  and  obedience. 

LAYMAN,  one  who  follows  afecu- 
lar  employment,  and  is  not  in  or- 
ders ;  oppofed  to  a  clergyman. 

LEARNING,  Itill  in  any  fcience, 
or  that  improvement  of  the  mind 
which  we  gain  by  lludy,  inllruc- 
tion,  obfervation,  &c.  An  at- 
tentive examination  of  ecclefialli- 
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cal  hiflory  will  lead  ns  to  fee  how 
greatly    learning   is    indebted   to 
chriftianity,  and  that  chriftianity, 
in  its  turn,  has  been  much  ferved 
by  learning.      "  All    the    ufeful 
learning    (fays  Dr.  Jortin,    Ser., 
vol.  VII.,  charge  1),  which  is  now 
to  be  found  in  the  world  is  in  a 
great  meafurc  owing  to  thegofpel. 
The  Chriftians,  who  had  a  great 
veneration  for  the  Old  Teflament, 
have  contributed  more  than  the 
Jews  themfelves  to  fecure  and  ex- 
plain thofe  books.    The  Chriftians 
in  antient  times  colle(5led  and  pre- 
ferred the  Greek  verfions  of  the 
fcriptures,    particularly  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  and  tranflated  the  origi- 
nals into  Latin.  To  Chrillians  were 
due  the  old  Hexapla  ;  and  in  later 
times   Chriftians    have  publiflied 
the  Polyglots  and  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch.     It  was  the  fludy  of 
the  holy  fcriptures  which  excited 
Chriftians   from   early    times    to 
fludy  chronology,  facred  and  fc- 
cular ;  and  here  much  knowledge 
of  hiftory,  and  fome  (k.\\\  in  aftro- 
nomy,  were  needfuh     The  New 
Teftament,  being  written  in  Greek, 
caufed  Chriftians  to  apply  them- 
felves alfo  to  the  ftudy  of  that  lan- 
guage.    As  the    Chriftians   were 
oppofed   by  the  Pagans  and  the 
Jews,  they   were  excited    to   the 
lludy  of  pagan  and  jewifh  litera- 
ture, in  order  to  expofe  the  ab- 
furdities  of  the  jewifh  traditions, 
the  weaknefs  of  paganifm,  and  the 
imperfedions    and      infufficicncy 
of  philofophy.     The  firft  fathers, 
till  the  third  century,  were  gene- 
tally  Greek  writers.    In  this  third 
century    the  Latin  language  was 
much  upon  the  decline,  but   the 
Chriftians  preferred  it  from  ftnking 
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into  abfolute  barbarifm.  Monk- 
ery, indeed,  produced  many  fad  ef- 
fefts ;  but  Providence  here  alfo 
brought  good  out  of  evil ;  for  the 
monks  were  employed  in  the  tran- 
fcribing  of  books,  and  many  valu- 
able authors  would  haveperilhed  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  monafteries. 
See  Abbey.  In  the  ninth  century 
the  Saracens  were  very  ftudious^ 
and  contributed  much  to  the  re- 
ftoration  of  letters.  But,  what- 
ever was  good  in  the  Mahometan 
religion,  it  is  in  no  fmall  meafure 
indebted  to  chriftianity  for  it, 
fince  Mahometanifm  is  made  up 
for  the  moft  part<of  Judaifm  rnnd 
Chriftianity.  If  Chriftianity  had 
been  fuppreflcd  at  its  firft  appear- 
ance, it  is  extremely  probable 
that  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues 
would  have  been  loft  in  the  revo- 
lutions of  empire,  and  the  irrup- 
tions of  barbarians  in  the  eaft  and 
in  the  weft  ;  for  the  old  inhabi- 
tants would  have  had  no  confcien^ 
tious  and  religious  motives  to  keep 
up  their  language  ;  and  then,  to- 
gether with  the  Latin  and  Greek 
tongues,  the  knowledge  of  anti- 
quities and  the  antient  writers 
would  have  been  deftroyed.  To 
whom,  then,  are  wc  indebted  for 
the  knowledge  of  antiquity,  for 
every  thing  that  is  called  philofo- 
phy, or  the  litene  hu7nanix)r€S  ?— to 
Chriftians.  To  whom  for  gram- 
mars and  dictionaries  of  the  learn- 
ed languages  ? — to  Chriftians.  To 
whom  for  chronology,  and  the 
continuation  of  hiftory  through 
many  centuries  ? — to  Chriftians. 
To  whom  for  rational  fyftems  of 
moralify,  and  improvements  in  na- 
tural philofophy,  and  for  the  ap- 
plication of   thefe  difcoveries  to 
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religious  purpofes  ? — to  Chriftians. 
To  whom  for  metaphyfical  re- 
fearches,  carried  as  far  as  the 
fubjeft  will  permit  ?— to  Chriftians. 
To  whom  for  the  moral  rules  to 
be  obferved  by  nations  in  war 
and  peace  ? — to  Chriftians.  To 
whom  for  jurifprudence,  and  for 
political  knowledge,  and  for  fet- 
tling the  rights  of  fubjefts,  both 
civil  and  religious,  upon  a  proper 
foundation  ?— to  Chriftians.  To 
whom  for  the  reformation  ? — to 
Chriftians." 

"  As  religion  hath  been  the 
chief  preferver  of  erudition,  fo 
erudition  hath  not  been  ungrate- 
ful to  her  patronefs,  but  hath  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  fupport  of 
religion.  The  ufeful  expofitions  of 
the  fcriptures,  the  fober  and  fen- 
lible  defences  of  revelation,  the 
faithful  reprefentations  of  pure  and 
undefiled  chriftianitv,  thefe  have 
been  the  works  of  learned,  judi- 
cious, andinduftrious  men."  No- 
thing, however,  is  more  common 
than  to  hear  the  ignorant  decry  all 
human  learning  as  entirely  ufelefs 
in  religion  ;  and  what  is  flill  more 
remarkable,  even  fome,  who  call 
themfelves  preachers,  entertain 
the  fame  fentiments.    But  to  fuch 

'  ve  can  only  fay  what  a  judicious 
preacher  obferved  upon  a  public 
occafion,  that  if  all  men  had  been 
as  unlearned  as  themfelves,  they 
never  would  have  had  a  text  on 
which  to  have  difplayed  their  ig- 
rjorance. 

LECTURES  RELIGIOUS,  are 
difcourfes  or  fermons  delivered  by 
minifters  on  any  fubjed;  in  theo- 
logy. Befide  ledures  on  the 
fabbath  day,  many  think  proper 
to  preach  on  week  days ;   fome- 
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times  at  five  in  the  morning,  be- 
fore people  go  to  work,  and  at 
feven  in  the  evening,  after  they 
have  done.  In  London  there  is 
preaching  almoft  every  forenoon 
and  evening  in  the  week,  at  fome 
place  or  other.  It  may  be  ob- 
jected, however,  againft  week-day 
preaching,  that  it  has  a  tendency 
to  take  people  from  their  bufinefs, 
and  that  the  number  of  places 
open  on  a  fabbath  day  fuperfedes 
the  necedity  of  it.  But  in  anfwer 
to  this,  may  it  not  be  obfer\'ed,  1. 
That  people  ftand  in  need  at  all 
times  of  religious  inftru6tion,  ex- 
hortation, and  comfort  ?— 2.  That 
there  is  a  probability  of  convert- 
ing fmners  then  as  well  as  at  other 
times?— 3.  That  minifters  are  com- 
manded to  be  inftant  in  feafon  and 
out  of  feafon  ?-— And,  4.  It  gives 
minifters  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
one  another,  which  is  of  great 
utility.  After  all,  it  muft  be  re- 
marked, that  he  who  can  hear  the 
truth  on  a  fabbath  day  does  not 
a6t  confiftently  to  negled  his  fami- 
ly or  bufmefs  to  be  always  prefent 
at  week-day  ledures ;  nor  is  he 
altogether  wife  who  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  receiving  inftruction, 
vet  altogether  negleds  it. 

LECTURES  BAMPTON,a  courfe 
of  eight  fermons  preached  annu- 
ally at  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford, 
fet  on  foot  by  the  Rev.  John  Bamp- 
ton,  canon  of  Salilbury.  Accord- 
ing to  the  direftions  in  his  will,  they 
are  to  be  preached  upon  either  of 
the  following  fubjeds  :— to  confirm 
and  eftablifh  the  Chriftian  faith, 
and  to  confute  all  heretics  and 
fchifmatics  ;  upon  the  divine  au- 
thority of  the  holy  fcriptures;  up- 
on the  authority  of  the  writings  of 
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the  primitive,  fathers,  as  to  the 
faith  and  pradice  of  the  primitive 
church ;  upon  the  divinity  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jcfus  Chrift; 
upon  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Ghofl ;  upon  the  articles  of  the 
Chriftian  faith,  as  comprehended 
in  the  Apoftles'and  Nicene  creeds. 
For  the  fupport  of  this  ledure,  he 
bequeathed  his  lands  and  eftates 
to  the  chancellor,  maftcrs,  and 
fcholars  of  the  Univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford for  ever,  upon  trufl  that 
the  vice-chancellor  for  the  time 
being  take  and  receive  all  the  rents 
and  profits  thereof ;  and,  after 
all  taxes,  reparations,  and  necef- 
fary  dedudions  made,  to  pay  all 
the  remainder  to  the  endowment 
of  thefe  divinity  lefture  fermons. 
He  alfo  direds  in  his  will,  that 
no  perfon  lliall  be  qualified  to 
preach  thefe  ledures  unlefs  he 
have  taken  the  degree  of  mafter  of 
arts,  at  leaft,  in  one  of  the  two 
Univerfities  of  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, and  that  the  fame  perfon 
Ihall  never  preach  the  fame  fer- 
mons twice.  A  number  of  ex- 
cellent fermons  preached  at  this 
ledure  are  now  before  the  pub- 
lic. 

LECTURES  BOYLE'S.  See 
Boyle's  Lectures. 

LECTURE  MERCHANTS,  a 
ledure  fct  up  in  the  year  l6'72  by 
the  Pre(byterians  and  Independ- 
ents, to  fhew  their  agreement 
among  themfelvcs,  as  well  as  to 
fupport  the  dodrines  of  the  re- 
formation againft  the  prevailing 
errors  of  popery,  focinianifni,  and 
infidelity.  The  principal  minif- 
ters  for  learning  and  popularity 
were  chofen  as  ledurers ;  fuch  as 
Pr.   Bates,     Dr.     Manton,    Dr. 


Owen,  Mr.  Baxter,  ]\Ir.  Collins, 
Jenkins,  Mead,  and  afterwards 
Mr.  Alfop,  Howe,  Cole,  and 
others.  It  was  encouraged  and 
fupported  by  fome  of  the  princi- 
pal merchants  and  tradefmen  of 
the  city.  Some  mifunderftanding 
taking  place,  the  Prelhyterians  re- 
moved to  Salter's-hall,and  the  Inde- 
pendents remained  at  Pinner's-hall, 
and  each  party  tilled  up  their  num- 
bers out  of  theirrefpedivc  denomi- 
nations. This  ledure  is  kept  up  to 
the  prefent  day,  and  is,  we  believe, 
now  held  at  Broad-ftreet  Meeting 
every  'i'uefday  morning. 
LECTURES  MORNING,  certain 
cafuiftical  ledures,  which  were 
preached  by  fome  of  the  moft  able 
and  learned  divines  in  London. 
Itsrifefcemsto  be  this  :— during  the 
troublefomc  times  of  Charles  I., 
moft  of  the  citizens  having  fome 
near  relation  or  friend  in  the  ar- 
my of  the  earl  of  Effex,  fo  many 
bills  were  fent  up  to  the  pulpit 
every  Lord's  day  for  their  prefer- 
vation,  that  the  minifter  had  nei- 
ther time  to  read  them,  or  to  re- 
commend their  cafes  to  God  in 
prayer  ;  it  was,  therefore,  agreed 
by  ibme  London  divines  to  fepa- 
rate  an  hour  for  this  purpofe  eve- 
ry morning,  one  half  to  be  fpent 
in  prayer,  and  the  other  in  a  fuit- 
able  exhortation  to  the  people. 
When  the  heat  of  the  war  \vas 
over,  it  became  a  cafuiftical  lec- 
ture, and  was  carried  on  till  the 
refloration  of  Charles  II.  Thefe 
fermons  were  afterwards  publi fil- 
ed in  feveral  volumes  quario,  un- 
der the  titleof  the  JMorning  Exer- 
cifes.  .  The  authors  were  the  moll 
emi  nent  preachers  of  the  day :  Mr., 
afterwards    archbi/hop  Tillotfbn, 
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was    one    of    them.     It  appears 
that  thefe  lectures  were  held  every 
morning  for  one  month  only ;  and, 
from   the   preface  to   the  volume, 
dated    l6'89,  the  time   was  after- 
wards  contraded  to  a  fortnight, 
^lolt   of  thefe    were  delivered   at 
Cripplegate   church,  fome  at  St. 
Giles's,  and  a  volume  againll  po- 
pery in  Southwark.       Mr.  Neal 
oblbrves,  that  this  leclureVas  af- 
terwards  revived    in    a    different 
form,  and   continued  in  his  day. 
It  was  kept  up  long  afterwards  at 
feveral  places  in   the   fummer,  a 
week  at   each  place;  but  latterly 
the  time  was  exchanged  for  the 
evening. 
LECTURES  MOYER'S.     See 

Moyer's  Lectures. 
LECTURERS,  in  the  church  of 
England,  are  an  order  of  preach- 
ers diftind  from  the  rector,  vicar, 
and  curate.  They  are  chofen  by 
the  veftry,  or  chief  inhabitants  of 
the  parifh,  fupported  by  volun- 
tary fubfcriptions  and  legacies, 
and  are  ufually  the  afternoon 
preachers,  and  fometimes  officiate 
on  fome  Itated  day  in  the  week. 
Where  there  are  lectures  founded 
by  the  donations  of  pious  perfons, 
the  lecturers  are  appointed  by  the 
founders,  without  any  interpofi- 
tion  or  confent  of  rectors  of 
churches,  <S:c.,  though  with  the 
leave  and  approbation  of  the  bi- 
fliop  ;  fuch  as  that  of  Lady  Moy- 
er's,  at  St.  Paul's.  But  the  lec- 
turer is  not  entitled  to  the  pulpit 
without  the  confent  of  the  re<I^or 
or  vicar,  who  is  poflefled  of  the 
freehold  of  the  church. 
LEGALIST,  ftridtly  fpeaking,  is 
one  who  acts  according  to  or 
confiitent  with  the  law ;   but  in 
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general  the  term  is  made  ufe  of  to 
denote  one  who  expects  falvatiou 
by  his  own  works.     We  may  far- 
ther confider  a  Legalift  as  one  who 
has  no  proper   convidion  of  the 
evil    of  fin  ;    who,    although   he 
pretends  to  abide  by  the  law,  yet 
has  not  a  juft  idea  of  its  fpiritu- 
ality  and  demand.     He   is  igno- 
rant of  the  grand  fchcme   of  fal- 
vation  by  free  grace  :   proud  of  his 
own  fiincied  righteoufnefs,  he  fub- 
mits   not  to  the  righteoufnefs  of 
God  ;  he  derogates  from   the  ho- 
nour of  Chrift,  by  mixing  his  own 
works  with  his;   and,  in  fa«rt,  de- 
nies the  neccffity  of  the  work  of 
the   Spirit,  by  fuppofmg   that  he 
has  ability  in  himfelf  to  perform 
all  thofe  duties  which  God  has  re- 
quired.    Such  is  the  character  of 
the  Legalift;    a  character  diame- 
trically oppofite  to  that  of  the  true 
Chriltian,  whofe  fentiment  corref- 
ponds  with  that  of  the  apoftle,  who 
juftlv  obferves,  "  By  grace  are  ve 
favcd  through  faith,  and  that  not 
of  yourfelves:  it  is  the  gift  of  God. 
Not  of  works,  left  any  man  ihould 
boaft,'*  2  Eph.  8,  9. 
LEGATE,  a  cardinal,   or   bifliop, 
whom  the  pope  fends  as  his  am- 
baffador  to  fovereign  princes. 
LEGEND,  originally  a  book,  in  the 
Romifh   church,    containing    the 
lefibns  that  were  to  be  read  in  di- 
vine fervice  :  from  hence  the  word 
was  applied  to  the  hiltories  of  the 
lives  of  faints,  becaufe    chapters 
were  read  out  of  them  at  matins  ; 
but  as  the  golden  legend,  compiled 
by  James  de  Varafe,  about   the 
year  1290,  contained  in  it  feveral 
ridiculous  and    romantic  Itories, 
the  word  is  now  ufed  by  Protefl- 
ants  to    fignify  any  incredible  or 
inauthentic 


inauthentic  narrative.  Hence,  as 
Dr.  Jortin  oblcrves,  we  have  falfe 
legends  concernins;  the  miracles  of 
Chrift,  of  his  apofties,  and  of  an- 
tient  Chriftians  ;  and  the  writers  of 
thefe  fables  had,  in  all  probability, 
as  good  natural  abilities  as  the 
difciples  of  Chrift,  and  fome  of 
them  wanted  neither  learning  nor 
craft ;  and  yet  they  betray  them- 
felves  by  faults  againil  chronolo- 
gy, againft  hiftory,  againft  man- 
ners and  cuftoms,  againft  mora- 
lity, and  againft  probability.  A 
liar  of  this  kind  can  never  pafs 
undifcovered  ;  but  an  honeft  re- 
later  of  truth  and  matter  of  fad, 
is  fafe  :  he  wants  no  artifice,  and 
fears  no  examination. 

LEGION  THEBEAN,  a  name 
given,  in  the  time  of  Diocletian,  to 
a  whole  legion  of  Chriftians,  con- 
fifting  of  more  than  fix  thoufand 
men,  who  were  faid  to  have  fuf- 
fcrcd  martyrdom  by  the  order  of 
]Maximian.  Though  this  ftory 
hath  never  wanted  patrons,  yet  it 
is  dift)elieved  by  many.  Dr.  Jor- 
tin, in  his  ufual  facetious  way, 
favs,  that  it  ftands  upon  the  au- 
thority of  one  Eucherius,  biftiop 
of  Lyons,  and  a  writer  of  the  fifth 
century,  who  had  it  from  Thco- 
dorus,  another  biftiop,  who  had 
the  honour  and  felicity  to  find  the 
leliques  of  thefe  martyrs  by  reve- 
lation, and  perhaps  by  the  Jmell 
of  the  hones  ! 

LEGION  THUNDERING,  a 
Rame  given  to  thofe  Chriftians  who 
fcrved  in  the  Roman  army  of 
T^Iarcus  Antoninus,  in  the  fecond 
century.  The  occafion  of  it  was 
this : — When  that  emperor  was  at 
war  with  the  Marcomanni,  his 
army  was  enclofed  by  the  enemy, 
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and  reduced  to  the  moft  deplorable 
condition  by  the  thirft  under 
which  they  lanquiiheed  in  a 
parched  defert.  Juft  at  this  time 
they  were  remarkably  relieved  by 
a  fudden  and  unexpeded  rain. 
This  event  was  attributed  to  the 
Chriftians,  who  were  fuppofed  to 
have  effeded  this  by  their  praj^- 
ers  ;  and  the  name  of  the  thunder- 
ing legion  v^as  given  to  them,  on 
account  of  the  thunder  and  light- 
ning that  deftroyed  the  enemy, 
while  the  fli o we r  revived  the  faint- 
ing Romans.  Whether  this  was 
really  miraculous  or  not,  has 
been  difputed  among  learned  men. 
They  who  wifh  to  fee  what  has 
been  faid  on  both  fides,  may  con- 
fult  Witfms  Dijfertat.  de  Legune 
Fidminatrtce,  which  is  fubjoined 
to  his  ^gyptiaca,  in  defence  of 
this  miracle  ;  as  alfo,  what  is  al- 
leged againft  it  by  Dan  Lauroque, 
in  a  difcourfe  upon  that  fub- 
jed,  fubjoined  to  the  Adverfaria 
Saci'a  of  Matt.  Lauroque,  his 
father.  The  controverfy  between 
Sir  Peter  King  and  Mr.  Moyle 
upon  this  fubjed  is  alfo  worthy 
of  attention. 
LENT,  a  folemn  time  of  fafting  in 
the  Chriftian  church,  obferved  as 
a  time  of  humiliation  before  Eaf- 
ter.  The  R.omi(li  church,  and 
fome  of  the  Proteftant  communion, 
maintain,  that  it  was  always  a 
faft  of  forty  days,  and,  as  fuch,  of 
apoftolical  inftitution.  Others 
think  that  it  was  of  ecclefiafti- 
cal  inftitution,  and  that  it  was 
varioufly  obferved  in  difierent 
churches,  and  grew  by  degrees 
from  a  faft  of  forty  hours  to 
a  faft  of  forty  days.  This  is 
the  fentiment  of  Morton,  bifiiop 

Taylor, 
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Taylor,  Du  Moulin,  Daille,  and 
others.    Antiently,  the  manner  of 
obferving  Lent  among  thofe  who 
were  pioufly  difpofed,  was  to  ab- 
ftain  from  food  till  evening:  their 
only  refrefhment  was  a  fupper,  and 
it   was  indifferent  whether  it  was 
flefli  or  any  other  food,  provided 
it  was  ufed  with  fobriety  and  mo- 
deration.    Lent  was   thought  the 
proper  time  for   exercifmg  more 
abundantly  every  fpecies  of  cha- 
rity: thus  what  they  fpared  of  their 
own  bodies  by  abridging  them  of 
a  meal,  was  ufually  given  to  the 
poor  :  they  employed  their  vacant 
hours   in   vifiting   the    fick    and 
thofe  that  were  in  prifon  ;  in  en- 
tertaining ftrangers,    and   recon- 
ciling differences.     The  Imperial 
laws  forbad  all  profecution  of  men 
in   criminal  adions    that    might 
bring  them  to  corporal  punifhment 
and  torture  during  the  whole  fea- 
fon.     This  was   a   time  of  more 
than  ordinary  ftridnefs  and  devo- 
tion,, and  therefore,   in    many  of 
the  great  churches,  they  had  reli- 
gious affemblies  for  prayer   and 
preaching  every  day.     All  public 
games  and  flage-plays  were  prohi- 
bited at  this  feafon,  and  alfo  the 
celebration  of  all  feftivals,  birth- 
days, and  marriages.    The  Chrift- 
ians  of  the  Greek  church  obferve 
four  Lents:  the  firft  commences  on 
the  fifteenth  of  November ;    the 
fecond  is  the  fame  with  our  Lent ; 
the   third  begins   the   week  after 
Whitfuntide,  and  continues  till  the 
feflival  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul; 
and  the  fourth  commences  on  the 
firft  of  Auguft,  and  lalis  no   lon- 
ger than  till  the  fifteenth.      Thefe 
Lents  areobferved  with  great  ftrid- 
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nefs  and  aufterity,  but  on  Satur- 
days and   Sundays    they  indulge 
themfelves  in  drinking  wine  and 
ufing  oil,  which  are  prohibited  on 
other  days. 
LESSONS,    among     ccclefiaftical 
writers,  are  portions  of  the  holy 
fcripturcs  read  in  churches  at  the 
time  of  divine  fervice.    In  the  an- 
tient   church,  reading   the  fcrip- 
tures  was  one  part  of  the  fervice 
of  the  catechumen,  at  which,  all 
perfons   were  allowed  to  be  pre- 
fent,  in  order   to   obtain  inftruc- 
tion.     The  chuich  of  England,  in 
the  choice  of  leflbns,  proceeds  as 
follows  :-for  all  the  firft  leflbns  on 
ordinary  days,  llie  duetts  to   be- 
gin at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
with  Genefis,  and  fo  continue  till 
the  books  of  the   Old   Teflament 
are  read  over,  only  omitting  Chro- 
nicles,   which   are  for   tiui   moll 
part  the  fame   with  the  books  of 
Samuel  and  Kings ;  and  other  par- 
ticular chapters   in   other  books, 
either  becaufe  they  contain   the 
names  of  perfons,  places,  or  other 
matters  lefs  profitable  to  ordinary- 
readers.     The  courfe  of  the  firil 
lefTonsfor  Sundays  is  regulated  af- 
ter a  difierent  manner :  from  Ad- 
vent   to     Septuagefima    Sunday, 
fome  particular  chapters  of  Ifaiah 
are  appointed  to  be  read,  becaufe 
that  book  contains    the    clearefl 
prophecies  concerning  Chrift.  Up- 
on Septuagefima   Sunday,  Gene- 
fis is  begun ;  becaufe  that  book, 
which  treats  of  the  fall  of  man, 
and   the  fevere  judgment  of  God 
inflicted  on  the  world  for  fin,  beft 
fuits  with  a  time  of  repentance  and 
mortification.     After  Genefis  fol- 
low chapters  out  of  the  books  of 

the 
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tliey    tions    feveral  books  of  fcripturor 


the    Old     Teftament,      as 

lie     in    order ;    only    on  feftival    and    particularly    St.    Matthew's 

Sundays,    fuch  as    Eafter,  Whit-    gofpel. 

funday,  &c.,  the  particular  hiftory  LEVITY,  lightncfs  of  fpirit,  in  op- 


relating  to  that  day  is  appointed  to 
be  read  ;  and  on  the  faints'  days 
the  church  appoints  lefTons  out 
of  the  moral  books,  fuch  as  Pro- 
verbs, Ecclcfiaftes,  &c.,  as  con- 
taining excellent  inftruftions  for 
the  conduft  of  lifl\  As  to  the 
fecond  lefTons,  the  church  ob- 
ferves  the  fame  courfe  both  on 
Sundays  and  week-days ;  reading 
the  Gofpel  and  Ads  of  the  Apof- 
tles  in  the  morning,  and  the  Epif- 
tles   in  the  evening,  in  the  order 


pofition  to  gravity.  Nothing  can 
be  more  proper  than  for  a  Chrift- 
ian  to  put  on  an  air  of  cheerful- 
nefs,  and  to  watch  againft  a  mo- 
rofe  and  gloomy  difpofition.  But 
though  it  be  his  privilege  to  re- 
joice, yet  he  muft  be  cautious  of 
that  volatility  of  fpirit  which 
charaderife  the  unthinking,  and 
mark  the  vain  profeffor.  To  be 
cheerful  without  levity,  and  grave 
without  aullerity,  form  both  a 
happy  and  dignified  charafter, 


they  fraud  in  the  New  Teftament;  LIBATION,  the  ad  of  pouring 
excepting  on  faints'  days  and  holy 
days,  when  fuch  leflbns  are  ap- 
pointed as  either  explain  the  myf- 
tery,  relate  the  hiftory,  or  apply 
the  example  to  us, 
LEUCOPETRIANS,  the  name  of    it  was  an  eflential  part  of  folemn 


wine  on  the  ground  in  divine  wor- 
/liip.  Sometimes  other  liquids 
have  been  ufed,  as  oil,  milk,  wa- 
ter, honey,  but  mollly  wine.— 
Amono;!!  the  Greeks  and  Romans 


a  fanatical  fed  which  fprang  up  in 
the  Greek  and  Eaftern  churches 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  twelfth 
century :  they  profclTed  to  believe 
in  a  double  trinity,  rejeded  wed- 
lock, abftained  fromflefli,  treated 
with  the  utmoft  contempt  the  fa- 


facrifices.  Libations  were  alfo  in 
ufe  among  the  Hebrews,  who 
poured  a  bin  of  wine  on  the  vidim 
after  it  was  killed,  and  the  feveral 
pieces  of  the  facrifice  were  laid  on 
the  altar  ready  to  be  confumed  in 
the  flames. 


craments   of     baptifm    and     the  LIBERALITY,  bounty ;    a  gene- 
Lord's  flipper,  and  all  the  various     rous  difpofition  of  mind,  exerting 


branches  of  external  worfhip ;  plac- 
ed the  clTencc  of  religion  in  internal 
prayer  alone  ;  and  maintained,  as 
it  is  faid,  that  an  evil  being,  or 


itfelf  in  giving  largely.  It  is  thus 
diflinguilhed  from  generofity  and 
bounty:— Liberalifi/ implies  ads  of 
mere  giving  or  fpcnding  ;   gciuro- 


genius,  dwelt  in  the  breaft  of  eve-   fity,  ads  of  greatnefs  ;  hounty,  ads 

ry  mortal,  and  could  be  expelled 

from  thence  by  no  other  method 
than  by  perpetual  fupplication  to 
the  Supreme  Being.  The  founder 
of  this  fed  is  faid  to  have  been  a 
perfon  called  Lcucopetn/s,  and  his 
chief  difciple  Tychicus,  who  cor- 
rupted   by    fanatical  interpreta- 


of  kindnefs.  Liberality  is  a  na- 
tural difpofition ;  generofity  pro- 
ceeds from  elevation  of  fenti- 
ment ;  bounty  from  religious  mo- 
tives. Liberality  denotes  free- 
dom of  fpirit ;  generofity,  greatnefs 
of  foul ;  bounty,  opennefs  of 
heart. 

LIBERALiry 
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LIBERALITY  of  fentiment,  a 
generous  dilpofition  a  man  feels 
towards  another  who  is  of  a 
different  opinion  from  himfelf ;  or, 
as  one  defines  it,  *'  that  generqus 
expanfion  of  mind  which  enables 
it  to  look  beyond  all  petty  diltinc- 
tions  of  party  and  fyftem,  and,  in 
the  ertimate  of  men  and  things, 
to  rife  fuperior  to  narrow  preju- 
dices." As  liberality  of  fenti- 
ment  is  often  a  cover  for  error 
and  fcepticifm  on  the  one  hand, 
and  asit  is  too  little  attended  to  by 
the  ignorant  and  bigoted  on  the 
other,  we  fliall  here  lay  before 
our  readers  a  view  of  it  by  a  maf- 
terly  writer.  "  A  man  of  liberal 
fentiments  muft  be  diftinguiihed 
from  him  who  hath  no  reUgious 
fentiments  at  all.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  meet  with  peo- 
ple who  have  never  turned  their 
attention  to  religion.  Whether  it 
be  owing  to  the  natural  littlenefs 
of  the  mind,  or  to  the  neglect  of 
education,  or  to  the  gratifying 
of  our  pafTions  ;  to  the  company 
we  keep,  the  occupations  we  fol- 
low, or  the  vain  profpeds  of  fu- 
ture enjoyments  in  life,  or  to  any- 
other  caufe,  the  fad;  is  too  well 
eftabliflied.  The  archbifhop  of 
Cambray  fomewhere  rcfembles 
fuch  a  perfon  to  a  man  in  dillrefs 
for  money,  who  would  go  into  a 
room,  receive,  and  reckon,  and 
enjoy  a  large  fum,  without  being 
able  to  tell,  after  he  came  out, 
any  thing  about  the  dimenfions  or 
the  decorations  of  the  room.  The 
money,  the  money,  the  obje6l  of 
all  his  hopes  and  fears,  had  filled 
all  the  capacity  of  his  little  foul. 
So,  many  men  enter  into  the  world 
and  quit  it.  Let  not  people  of  this 
Vol.  IL  . X 
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clafs  try  to  conceal  the  vacuity  of 
their  hearts  under  the  fpecious 
pretence  of  liberality  of  fentiment. 
Let  them  rather  blufii  for  not  be- 
ing able  to  tell  whether  there  be  a 
God,  or  whether  he  have  fpoken, 
or  what  he  hath  faid  to  mankmd. 

"  The  man  I  mean  to  commend 
is  the  man  oi  fentiment.  He  hath, 
ferioufly  and  etfedually  invefti- 
gated,  both  in  his  Bible  and  on  his 
knees,  in  public  aflemblies  and  in 
private  converfations,  the  import- 
ant articles  of  religion.  He  hath 
laid  down  principles,  he  hath  in- 
ferred confequences;  in  a  word,  he 
hath  adopted  fentiments  of  hisown. 

"  Nor  let  us  confound  the  man 
of  liberal  fenti  ments  with  that  tame, 
undifcerning  domeftic  among  good 
people,  who,  though  he  has  fen- 
timents of  his  own,  yet  has  not 
judgment  to  efiimate  the  worth 
and  value  of  one  fentiment  be- 
yond another.  Two  truths  equally 
clear  may  not  be  of  equal  dig- 
nity and  importance.  Can  the- 
pofture  in  which  I  addrefs  God, 
fuppofe  it  fcriptural,  be  as  im- 
portant as  the  temper  in  which 
I  pray  to  him  ?  People  of  this 
clafs  divide  into  two  parts;  the 
one  have  no  eflentials,  and  the 
other  no  circumftantials  in  reli- 
gion. The  man  who  would  con- 
ceal this  ignorance  and  indiffer- 
ence under  pretence  of  liberality 
of  fentiment,  refembles  Solomon's 
idiet,  and  fays,  *  one  event  hap- 
peneth  to  the  clean  and  to  the  un- 
clean :  as  is  the  good,  fo  is  the 
finner  ;  and  he  that  fweareth,  as 
he  that  feareth  an  oath.' 

"  Now  a  generous  believer  of  the 
Chrifrian  religion  is   one  who  will 
never  allow  himfelf  to  try  to  pro- 
pagate 
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pagate  his  fentiments  by  the  com- 
milfion  of  fin.     No  collufion,  no 
bitternefs,    no  wrath,  no  undue 
influence  of  any  kind,  will  he  ap- 
ply to  make  his  fentiments  receiv- 
able;     and     no     living      thing 
will  be  lefs  happy  for  his  being  a 
Chriftian.      He  will   exercife  his 
liberality  by  allowing  thofc  who 
diifer  from  him  as  much   virtue 
and  integrity  as  he  poffibly  can. 
He  will  fay,  Have  I  read  thefcrip- 
tures?    fo    have    they.         Have 
I  fet  God  always  before  me  ?  lb 
have   they.     Do  I  a6l  up   to  my 
bed  light  ?  fo  do  they.     Are  they 
fallible  ?    fo   am  I.       Have  they 
prejudices  and  pafTions?  fo  havel. 
Have  we   both   one  Mafter,  and 
are  we  fellow-fcrvants  ;  and  mull 
we   all   give  an   account   to   the 
Judge  of  the  world  of  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body  ?  the  wifeft  and 
the  bed  way  then   is,  to   render 
the  prefent  life  happy  by  agreeing 
w^here  we  can,  and,  where  we  can- 
not, by  agreeing  to  differ. 

**  Thereare,  among  a  multitude 
of  arguments  to  enforce  fuch  a 
difpofition,  the  following  worth 
our  attention. 

"  Firft,  We  (hould  exercife  libe- 
rality in  union  with  fentiment,  be- 
caufe  of  the  different  capacities j 
advantages  J  and  tajks  of  mankind. 
Religion  employs  the  capacities  of 
mankind,  juft  as  the  air  employs 
their  lungs  and  their  organs  of 
fpecch.  The  fancy  of  one  is 
lively,  of  another  dull.  The 
judgment  of  one  is  elaftic ;  of 
another  feeble,  a  damaged  fpring. 
The  memory  of  one  is  retentive ; 
that  of  another  is  treacherous  as 
the  wind.  The  paflions  of  this 
man  are  lofty,    vigorous,  rapid  ; 
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thofe  of  that  man  crawl,  and  hum, 
and  buz,  and,  when  on  wing,  fail 
only  round  the  circumference  of 
a   tulip.     Is  it  conceivable  that 
capability  fo  different    in    every 
thing  elfe    fhould   be  all  alike  in 
religion  ?  The  advantages  of  man- 
kind differ.     How  fhould  he  who 
hath  no  parents,  no  books,  no  tu- 
tor,   no  companions,    equal  him 
whom  Providence  hath  gratified 
with  them    all ;    who,    when    he 
looks  over  the  treafures  of  his  own 
knowledge,  can  fay,  this  I  had  of 
a  Greek,  that  I  learned  of  a  Ro- 
man ;  this  information  I  acquired 
of  my  tutor,  that  was  a  prefent  of 
my  father ;  a  friend  gave  me  this 
branch  of  knowledge,  an  acquaint- 
ance bequeathed  me  that  ?     The 
fq/JiS  of  mankind  differ  ;  fo  I  call 
the  employments  and  exercifes  of 
life.  In  my  opinion,  circumftances 
make  great  men  ;  and  if  we  have 
not  Ciefars  in  the  ftate,  and  Pauls 
in  the  church,  it  is  becaufe  neither 
church  nor  ftate  are  in   the  cir- 
cumftances in  which  they  were  in 
the  days  of  thofe  great  men.  Pufti 
a  dull  man  into  a  river,  and  en- 
danger his  life,  and  fuddenly  he 
will  difcovcr  invention,  and  make 
efforts  beyond  himfelf.    The  world 
is  a  fine  fchool  of  inftrudion.    Po- 
verty, ficknefs,  pain,  lofs  of  chil- 
dren, treachery  of  friends,  malice 
of  enemies,  and  a  thoufand  other 
things,  drive  the  man  of  fentiment 
to  his  Bible,  and,  fo  to  fpeak,  bring 
him  home  to  a  repaft  with  his  be- 
nefactor, God.     Is  it  conceivable 
that  he,  whofe  young  and  tender 
heart  is  yet  unpradifed  in  trials  of 
this  kind,  can    have   afcertained 
and  tailed  fo  many  religious  truths 
as  the  fufferw  has  ? 

*<  We 
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"  We  fliould  believe  the  Chriftian     the  pradice  of  Chrift : 


religion  with  liberality,  in  the 
fecond  place,  becaufe  every  part 
of  the  Chrifiian  religion  inculcates 
generojity.  Chriftianity  gives  us  a 
character  of  God,  but,  my  God  ! 


fuppofe 

we  were  to  inllitute  a  third  quef- 
tion,  Of  what  temper  was 
Chrift  ? 

*'  Once  more :  We  fhould  be  li- 
beral as  well  as  orthodox,  becaufe 
truth,    efpecially   the    truths    of 


what  a  charader   does   it  give 

God  is  love.  Chriftianity  Chriftianity,  do  not  want  anyfup- 
teaches  the  do6lrine  of  Provi-  /Jorf  from  our  illiberality.  Let  the 
dence ;  but  what  a  Providence  !  little  bee  guard  its  little  honey 
Upon  whom  doth  not  its  light  arife  !  with  its  little  fting;  perhaps  its  lit- 
is there  an  animalcule  fo  little,  or  tie  life  may  depend  a  little  while 


a  wretch  fo  forlorn,  as  to  be  for 
faken  and  forgotten  of  his  God  ? 
Chriftianity  teaches  the  dodrine 
of  redemption  ;  but  the  redemp- 
tion of  whom  ? — of  all  tongues, 
kindred,  nations,  and  people  :  of 
the  infant  of  a  fpan,  and  the  (in- 
ner of  a  hundred  years  old  :  a  re- 
demption generous  in  its  principle, 
generous  in  its  price,  generous  in 
Its  effects  ;  fixed  fentiments  of  Di- 
vine munificence,  and  revealed 
with  a  liberality  for  which  we 
have  no  name.  In  a  word,  the 
illiberal  Chriftian  always  acts  con- 
trary to  the  fpirit  of  his  religion  ; 
the  liberal  man  alone  thoroughly 
underftands  it. 

"  Thirdly,  We  fhould  be  liberal, 
becaufe  no  other  fpirit  is  exemplified 
in  the  infallible  guides  whom  we 
profefs  to  follow.     I  fet  one  Paul 


on  that  little  nourifliment.  Let 
the  fierce  bull  fhake  his  head,  and 
nod  his  horn,  and  threaten  his 
enemy,  who  feeks  to  eat  his  flefh, 
and  wear  his  coat,  and  live  by  his 
death  :  poor  fellow  !  his  life  is  in 
danger;  I  forgive  his  bellowing 
and  his  rage.  But  the  Chriftian 
religion, — is  that  in  danger  ?  and 
what  human  efforts  can  render 
that  true  which  is  falfe,  that  odi- 
ous which  is  lovely  ?  Chriftianity 
is  in  no  danger,  and  therefore  it 
gives  its  profefTors  life  and  breath, 
and  all  things,  except  a  power  of 
injuring  others. 

"In  fine,  liberality  in  the  pro- 
fefTion  of  religion  is  a  wife  and  in- 
nocent policy .  The  bigot  lives  at 
home ;  a  reptile  he  crawled  into 
exiftence,  and  there  in  his  hole  he 
lurks  a  reptile  ftill.     A  generous 


againft  a  whole  army  of  uninfpir-    Chriftian  goes  out  of  his  own  par- 


ed men :  '  Some  preach  Chrift  of 
good-will,  and  fome  of  envy  and 
ftrife.  What  then  ?  Chrift  is 
preached  ;  and  I  therein  do  re- 
joice, yea,  and  will  rejoice.  One 
eateth  all  things,  another  eateth 
herbs  ;  but  why  doft  thou  judge 
thy  brother  ?  We  (hall  all  ftand 
before  the  judgment-feat  of  Chrift.' 
We  often  enquire,  What  was  the 
dodrine  of  Chrift,  and  what  was 


E2 


ty,  afTociates  with  others,  and 
gains  improvement  by  alL  The 
pride  of  fome  Chriftians  is  io 
great,  that  they  cannot  conceive 
there  ftiould  be  any  thing  true 
which  they  do  not  underftand,  or 
any  thing  excellent  which  they  do 
not  poffefs.  They  cannot  bear 
contradiction ;  and,  conceiving 
therafelves  as  models  of  religion, 
they  judge  of  the  perfection  of 

others 
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otlicrs  by  the  proportion  they  bear 
to  themfelves.  So  near  me,  fo  near 
orthodoxy:  fo  much  like  me,  io 
much  like  what  a  man  ought  to 
be:  fo  many  features  of  me,  fo 
much  refemblance  to  Jefus  Chrift. 

'  0  heart  of  man  !  deceitful  above  all 
things,  and  defperaiehj iiHcked  I  v.ho 
can^kiwx  thee'?  It  is  a  Periian  pro- 
verb, A  liberal  hand  is  better  than 
a  ftrong  arm.  The  dignity  of 
Chnftianity  is  better  fupported  by 
ads  of  liberality  than  by  accu- 
racy of  reafoning ;  but  when  both 
go  together,  when  a  man  of  fenti- 
ment  can  clearly  ftate  and  ably 
defend  -his  religious  principles, 
and  when  his  heart  is  as  generous 
as  his  principles  are  inflexible,  he 
■pofielTes  ftrength  and  beauty  in  an 
eminent  degree/'  See  Theol.  Mifc, 
vol.  I.,  p. '39. 

LIBERTINE,  one  who  ads  with- 
out reftraint,  and  pays  no  regard 
to  the  precepts  of  religion. 

LIBERTIKES,  according  to  fome, 
were  fuch  Jews  as  were  free  citi- 
zens of  Rome:  they  had  a  fepa- 
rate  fynagogue  at  Jerufalem,  and 
fundry  of  them  concurred  in  the 
perfecution  of  Stephen,  6  Ads,  9. 
Dr.Guyfe  firppofes  that  thofe  who 
had  obtained  this  privilege  by  gift 
were  called /i^er^i  (free-men V,  and 
thofe  who  had  obtained  it  by  pur- 
chafe,  lihcrtini  (made  free),  in 
diftindion  from  original  native 
'free-men.  Dr.  DoSdridge  thinks 
that  they  were  called  Libertines 
as  having  been  the  children  of 
freed  men,  that  is,  of  emancipated 
^captives  or  Haves.  Sec  Doddridge 
and  Gviife  on  6  A^s,  0. 

LIBERTINES,  a  religious  fec^ 
which  arofe  in  the  year  1.525, 
Hvhofe  principal  tenets  were,  that 


LI 

the  Deity  was  the  fole  operating 
caufe  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  the 
immediate  author  of  all  human 
adion: ;  that,  confequently,  the 
difrindions  of  good  and  evil,  which 
had  been  eftablifned  with  regard 
to  thofe  adions,  were  falfe  and 
groundlefs,  and  that  men  could 
not,  properly  fpcaking,  commit 
iin  ;  that  religion  confifted  in  the 
union  of  the  fpirit,  or  rational  foul, 
with  the  Supreme  Being;  that  all 
thofe  who  had  attained  this  happy 
union,  by  fubhme  contemplation 
and  elevation  of  mind,  were  then 
allowed  to  indulge,  without  ex- 
ception or  reftraint,  their  appe- 
tites or  paflions;  that  all  their 
adions  and  purfuits  were  then 
perfeftly  innocent;  and  that,  after 
the  death  of  the  body,  they  were 
to  be  united  to  the  Deity.  They 
likewife  faid  that  Jefus  Chrift  was 
nothing  but  a  mere  jV  nef^ai  quoiy 
compofed  of  the  fpirit  of  God  and 
of  the  opinion  of  men.  Thefe 
maxims  occ«fioned  their  being 
called  Libertines,  and  the  word  has 
been  ui'ed  in  an  ill  fenfe  ever  fmce. 
liis    feci   fpread    principally   ia 


Holland  and  Brabant.  Their 
leaders  were  oneQuintin,  aPicard, 
Fockcfius,  Ruffus,  and  another, 
called  Chopin,  who  joined  with 
Qi.intin,  and  became  his  difciple. 
They  obtained  footing  in  France 
through  the  favour  and  protedion 
of  Margaret,  queen  of  Navarre, 
and  fifter  to  Francis  I.,  and  found 
patrons  in  feveral  of  the  reformed 
churches. 

Libertines  of  Genera  were  a  ca- 
bal of  rakes  rather  than  of  fana- 
tics; for  they  made  no  pretence 
to  any  religious  fyftem,  but  plead- 
ed only  for  the  liberty  of  leading 

voluptuous 
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•voluptuous    and    immoral    lives.     co/?/?:/enc€  is  freedom  from  reflraint 

This   cabal   was   compofed    of  a     in   our   choice  of,  and  jud^r^ent 

certain  number  of  licentious  citi-     about    matters   of    religion.— 6. 

zens,  who  could  not  bear  the  fe-    -S'/^zVi^fi/a/ //^e?'^j/ confi Its  in  freedom 

vere  difcipline  of  Calvin.     There     from  the  curfe  of  the  moral  law  ; 

were  alfo  among  them  feveral  who     from  the  fervitude  of  the   ritual ; 
.  were  not  only  notorious  for  their    from  the  love,  power,  and  guilt  of 

diffolute  and   fcandalous  manner    fin;  from  the  dominion  of  Satan  ; 

of  living,  but  alfo  for  their  athe- 

iftical  impiety  and  contempt  of  all 

religion.    To  this  odious  clafs  be- 
■  longed  one  Gruet,  who  denied  the 

divinity  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 

the  immortality  of  the  foul,   the 

difference  between  moral  good  and 

evil,  and  rejed'lcd  with  difdain  the 
•  doctrines  that  are  held  moft  facred 

amoncr  Chriltians;    for  which  im- 


pieties he  was  at  laft  brought  be- 
fore the  civil  tribunal  in  the  year 
1550,  and  condemned  to  death. 


from  the  corruptions  of  the  world; 
from  the  fear  of  death,  and  the 
wrath  to  come;  6  Rom.  l^.  SRom. 
1.  3  Gal.  13.  8  John,  3(5.  8  Rom. 
21.  5  Gal.  1.  1  Thoff.  10.  See  ar- 
ticles Necessity,?  red  est  in  a- 
Tiov,  and  Doddrid^^cs  Lee,  p. 50, 
vol.  I.,  oft.;  lVath^:i  Phil.  Ej:,  fee. 
5,  p.  288;  Jon.  Edivards  on  JVi/l; 
Locke  on  Und.  ;  Grove  6  Mor.  Pkil.^ 
fee.  18,  19;  /.  Pahncr  on  Liberf^ 
of  Man;     Martin's   Queries   and 


Rem.  on   Human    Liberty;  Char 
LIBERTY  denotes  a  ftate  of  free-    nock's  IForks,  p.  175,  &c.,  vol.IL; 
dom,    in  contra-diftinction  to  ila-     Saurins  Ser.,  vol.  III.,  fer.  4. 
very  or  reftraint.— 1.  Natural  li-  LIE.     See  Lyixg. 
berty,  or  liberty  of  choice,  is  that  LIFE,  a  ftate  of  aftive  exigence.— 
in  which  our  volitions  are  not  de-     1.  Human  life  is  the  continuance 


terrained  by  any  foreign  caufe  or 
confideratioa  whatever  offered  to 
it,  but  by  its  own  picafure.— -2. 
External  liberty^  or  liberty  of  ac- 
tion, is  oppofed  to  a  conftraint 
laid  on  the  executive  powers;  and 
confifts  in  a  power  oi  rendering 
our  volitions  effeftual.— 3.  Philo- 
fopkical  liberty  confifts  in  a  prevail- 
ing difpohtion  to  aft  according  to 
the  diftates  of  reafon,  i.  e.  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  fliall,  all  things  Con- 


or duration  of  our  prefent  llate, 
and  which  the  fcriptures  repre- 
fent  as  ihort  and  vain,  1-i  Job,  1,2. 
4  Jam.  14. — 2.  Spiritual  life  con- 
fifts in  our  being  in  the  favour  of 
God,  influenced  by  a  principle  of 
grace,  and  living  dependent  on 
him.  It  is  confidered  as  of  divine 
origin,  3  Col.  4.  hidden,  3  Col. 
3.  peaceful,  8  Rom.  6.  fecurc, 
10  John,  28.— 3.  Eternal  life  is 
that  ftate  of  exiftencc  which  the 


iidered,  raoft  effeftually  promote  faints  ihall  enjoy  in  heaven,   and 

our  happinefs. — 4^.  Moral  liberty  is  is   glorious,    3  Col.  4.     holy,  21 

faid  to  be  that  in  which  there  is  Rev.  laft;    blifsful,    1,  Ifl  Pet.    4. 

no  interpofition  of  the  will  of  a  eternal,  4,  2d  Cor.  17.  See  Hea- 

Superior  Being  to  prohibit  or  de-  vex. 

termine  ouraaicns  in  any  particu-  LIGHT  OF  NATURE.     Sec  Na- 

2ar  under  confidcration.    See  Ne-  ture,  Religion. 
CESS  IT  Y,  Will. — 5.  Liberty  of 

LITANY. 
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LITANY,  a  general  fupplication 
ufed  in  public  worftiip  to  appeafe 
the  wrath  of  the  Deity,  and  to  re- 
queft  thofe  bleffings  a  perfon 
wants.  The  word  comes  from  the 
Greek  xflawia,  "  fupplication,"  of 
>SiecH0,  "  I  befeech."  At  firft,  the 
ufe  of  litanies  was  not  fixed  to 
any  dated  time,  but  were  only 
employed  as  exigencies  required. 
They  were  obferved,  in  imitation 
of  the  Ninevites,  with  ardent  fup- 
plications  and  failings,  to  avert 
the  threatened  judgments  of  fire, 
earthquake,  inundations,  or  hof- 
tile  invafions.  About  the  year  400, 
litanies  began  to  be  ufed  in  pro- 
ceflions,  the  people  walking  bare- 
foot, and  repeating  them  with  great 
devotion;  and  it  is  pretended  that 
by  this  means  feveral  countries 
were  delivered  from  great  cala- 
mities. The  days  on  which  they 
were  ufed  were  called  Rogation 
days:  thefe  were  appointed  by  the 
canons  of  different  councils,  till  it 
was  decreed  by  the  council  of 
Toledo,  that  they  Oiould  be  ufed 
every  month  throughout  the  year; 
and  thus,  by  degrees,  they  came 
to  be  ufed  weekly  on  Wednefdays 
and  Fridays,  the  antient  fiationary 
days  for  fafting.  To  thefe  days 
the  rubric  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land has  added  Sundays,  as  being 
the  greateft  day  for  aflembling  at 
divine  fervice.  Before  the  laft  re- 
view of  the  common  prayer,  the 
litany  was  a  diftind  fervice  by  ft- 
felf,  and  ufed  fometimes  after  the 
morning  prayer  was  over ;  at  pre- 
fent,  it  is  made  one  office  with  the 
morning  fervice,  being  ordered  to 
be  read  after  the  third  colled  for 
grace,  inftcad  of  the  interceflional 
prayers  in  the  daily  fervice. 


LITURGY  denotes  all  the  cere^ 
monies  in  general  belonging  to 
divine  fervice.  The  word  comes 
from  the  Greek  Aitlypyta,  "  fervice, 
public  miniftry,*'  formed  of  X£»V> 
"  public,"  and  tffotf  *'  work,"  In 
a  more  reft  rained  fignification, 
liturgy  is  ufed  among  the  Ro- 
manifts  to  fignify  the  mafs,  and 
among  us  the  common  prayer. 
All  who  have  written  on  liturgies 
agree,  that,  in  primitive  days,  di- 
vine fervice  was  exceedingly  Am- 
ple, clogged  with  a  very  few  cercr 
monies,  and  confifted  of  but  a 
fmall  number  of  prayers  ;  but,  by 
degrees,  they  increafed  the  num- 
ber of  ceremonies,  and  added  new 
prayers,  to  make  the  office  look 
more  awful  and  venerable  to  the 
people.  At  length,  things  were 
carried  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  a 
regulation  became  neceffary  ;  and 
it  was  found  neceflary  to  put  the 
fervice  and  the  manner  of  per- 
forming it  into  writing,  and  this 
was  what  they  called  a  liturgy. 
Liturgies  have  been  different  at 
different  times  and  in  different 
countries.  We  have  the  liturgy 
of  St.  Chryfoftom,  of  St.  Peter,  the 
Armenian  liturgy,  Gallican  litur- 
gy, &c.  «Szc.  "The  properties  re- 
quired in  a  public  liturgy,"  fays 
Paley,  "are thefe:  itmuilbecom- 
pendious;  exprefsjuft  conceptions 
of  the  Divine  attributes;  recite  fuch 
wants  as  a  congregation  are  likely 
to  feel,  and  no  other ;  and  contain 
as  few  controverted  propofitions 
as  poflible."  The  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England  was  compofcd 
in  the  year  1547,  and  eftabliflied 
in  the  fecond  year  of  king  Edward 
VI.  In  the  fifth  year  of  this  king 
it   was   reviewed,    becaufe   fome 

things 
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things  were  contained  in  that  li- 
tura;y  which  fhewed  a  compliance 
with  the  fuperftitionof  thofe  times, 
and  fome  exceptions  were  taken 
againll  it  by  fome  learned  men  at 
home,  and  by  Calvin  abroad. 
Some  alterations  were  made  in  it, 
which  confifted  in  adding  the  ge- 
neral confeffion  and  ablblution, 
and  the  communion  to  begin  with 
the  ten  commandments.  The  ufe 
of  oil  in  confirmation  and  extreme 
unftion  was  left  out,  and  alfo 
prayers  for  fouls  departed,  and 
what  related  to  a  belief  of  Chrift's 
real  prefence  in  the  eucharift. 
This  liturgy,  fo  reformed,  was  efta- 
blifhed  by  the  ads  of  5th  and  6th 
Edward  VI.,  cap.  1.  However,  it 
was  abolished  by  queen  Mary, 
who  enabled,  that  the  fervice 
Ihould  ftand  as  it  was  moft  com- 
monly ufed  in  the  laft  year  of  the 
reign  of  king  Henry  VHI.  That 
of  Edward  VI.  was  re-eftablifiied, 
with  fome  few  alterations,  by  Eli- 
zabeth. Some  farther  alterations 
were  introduced,  in  confequence 
of  the  review  of  the  common 
prayer-book,  by  order  of  king 
James,  in  the  firfl  year  of  his 
reign,  particularly  in  the  office  of 
private  baptifm,  in  feveral  ru- 
bricks,  and  other  paflages,  with  the 
addition  of  five  or  fix  new  prayers 
and  thankfgivings,  and  all  that 
part  of  the  catechifm  which  con- 
tains the  dodrine  of  the  facra- 
ments.  The  book  of  common 
prayer,  fo  altered,  remained  in 
force  from  the  firft  year  of  king 
James  to  the  fourteenth  of  Charles 
H.  The  laft  review  of  the  liturgy 
was  in  the  year  l66i.  Many  fup- 
plications  have  been  fince  made 
for  a  review,  but  without  fuccefs. 


Bingham's  Orig.  Eccl.y  b.  IS; 
Broughtori! s  Did. ;  Bennett  Jlo- 
binfon^  and  Clark/on^  on  Liturg 
Fajjim;  A  Letter  to  a  Dijfenting 
Minijler  on  the  Expediency  ^ 
Forms ;  and  BrekeWs  Anfzcer. 
LOLLARDS,  a  religious  feet,  dif- 
fering in  many  points  from  the 
church  of  Rome,  which  arofe  ia 
Germany  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century  ;  fo  called, 
as  many  writers  have  imagined, 
from  Walter  Lollard,  who  be- 
gan to  dogmatize  in  1315,  and 
was  burnt  at  Cologne ;  though 
others  think  that  Lollard  was  na 
furname,  but  merely  a  term  of  re- 
proach applied  to  all  heretics 
who  concealed  the  poifon  of 
error  under  the  appearance  of 
piety. 

The  monk  of  Canterbury  de- 
rives the  origin  of  the  word  loU 
lard  among  us  from  loliiiniy  "  a 
tare,"  as  if  the  Lollards  v/ere  the 
tares  fown  in  Chrift's  vineyard. 
Abelly  fays,  that  the  word  figni- 
fies  "  praifing  God,'*  from  the 
German  loben^  "to  praife,"  and 
kerry  "  lord ;"  becaufe  the  Lol- 
lards employed  themfelves  in  tra- 
velling about  from  place  to  place, 
finging  pfalmsand  hymns.  Others, 
much  to  the  fame  purpofe,  derive 
lollhard,  lullhard,  or  lollerty  luU 
lert,  as  it  was  written  b)  the  an- 
tient  Germans,  from  the  old  Ger- 
man word  lulkriy  loUen^  or  lalkny 
and  the  termination  hardy  with 
which  many  of  the  high  Dutch 
words  end.  Lollen  fignifies  "  to 
fing  with  a  low  voice,"  and  there- 
fore loUard  is  a  fitiger,  or  one  who 
frequently  fingb ;  and  in  the  vul- 
gar  tongue  of  the  Germans  it  de* 
notes  a  perfon  who  is  continually 

praifing 
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ptaifing  God  with  a  fong,  or  Ting- 
ing hymns  to  his  honour. 

The  AU>xians  or  Cellitcs  were 
called  Lollards,  becaufe  they  were 
public  fingers,  who  made  it  their 
bufinefs  to  inter  the  bi^dics  of  thofe 
who  died  of  the  plague,  and  fang 
a  dirge  over  them,  in  a  mournful 
and  indiftind  tone,  as  t!iey  carried 
them  to  the  grave.  The  name  was 
iifteruardsairumed  by  perfons  that 
difhonoured  it ;  for  we  find  amons 
thofe  Lollards  who  made  extraor- 
dinary pretences  to  religion,  and 
fpent  the  greateft  part  of  their  time 
ii>  meditation,  prayer,  and  fuchacis 
of  piety,  there  were  many  abo- 
minable hypocrites,  who  enter- 
tained the  molt  ridiculous  opi- 
nions, and  concealed  the  moll 
enormous  vices  under  the  fpecious 
mark  of  this  extraordinary  pro- 
feflion.  Many  injurious  afper- 
fions  were  therefore  propagated 
againft  thofe  who  alTumed  this 
name  by  the  priefts  and  monks ; 
fo  that,  by  degrees,  any  perfon 
who  covered  herefies  or  crimes 
under  the  appearance  of  piety 
liV'as  called  a  Lollard,  Thus  the 
name  was  not  ufed  to  denote  any 
one  particular  fe<^,  but  was  for- 
merly common  to  all  perfons  and 
feds  who  were  fuppofed  to  be 
guilty  of  impiety  towards  God  or 
the  church,  under  an  extei'nal 
profeflion  of  great  piety.  How- 
ever, many  focieties,  confifting 
both  of  men  and  women,  under 
the  name  of  Lollards,  were  form- 
ed in  moft  parts  of  Germany  and 
Flanders,  and  were  fupported 
partly  by  their  manual  labours, 
and  partly  by  the  charitable  do- 
nations of    pious    perfons.     The 
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magiftratcs  and  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  where  thefe  brethren  and 
filters  rcfided  gave  them  pariicu- 
Icir  marks  of  favour  and  protec- 
tion, on  account  of  their  great 
uiefulnefs  to  the  fick  and  needy. 
They  were  thus  fupported  againft 
their  malignant  rivals,  and  ob- 
tained many  papal  conftitutions, 
by  which  their  initituie  was  con- 
firmed, their  perfons  exempted 
from  the  cognizance  of  the  inqui- 
fitor,  and  fubjeded  entirely  to  the 
jurifdidion  of  the  bifliops  ;  but  as 
thefe  mcafures  were  infufficient  to 
fecure  them  from  moleftation, 
Charles  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  thci 
year  1472,  obtained  a  folemn 
bull  from  pope  Sixtus  IV*,  or- 
deringthattheCellites,or  Lollards, 
fiiould  be  ranked  among  the  religi- 
ous orders,  and  delivered  from  the 
jurifdidion  of  the  birtiops.  And 
pope  Julius  IL  granted  them  ftill 
greater  privileges,  in  the  year 
1506\  Moiheim  informs  us,  tha^ 
many  focieties  of  this  liind  are 
Hill  fubfilling  at  Cologne,  and  in 
the  cities  of  Flanders,  though 
they  have  evidently  departed  from 
their  antient  rules. 

Lollard  and  his  followers  re- 
jeded  the  facrifice  of  the  mats, 
extreme  undion,  and  penances 
for  fin  ;  arguing  that  Chrift's  fuf- 
ferings  were  fufficient.  He  is 
likevvife  faid  to  have  fet  afide  bap- 
tifm,  as  a  thing  of  no  effed  ;  and 
repentance  as  not  abfolutcly  ne- 
cellary,  &c.  In  England,  the 
followers  of  Wicklitfe  were  called, 
by  way  of  reproach,  Lollards, 
from  the  fup})ofition  that  there 
was  fome  affinity  between  fome  of 
their  tenets;  though  others  are  of 
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opinion  that  the  Englifh  Lollards 
came  from  Germany.  See  Wick- 

Lil  FFIT  ES 

LONG  SUFFERING  OF  GOD. 

See  Patience  of  God. 

LORD,  a  term  properly  denoting 
one  who  has  dominion.  Applied 
to  God  the  lupreme  governor  and 
difpoler  of  all  things.     See  God. 

LORD'S  DAY.      See  Sabbath. 

LORD'S    NAME     TAKEN    IN 
VAIN,  confifts   in,  iirft,  ufmg  it 
lightly  or     rajhlyy     in    exclama- 
tions, adjurations,  appeals  in  com- 
mon converfation. — 2.  Hi/pocriti- 
cally  in  our  prayers,  thankfgivings, 
6ic. — 3.  Superjiitiov/li/,     as  when 
the  Ifraelites  carried  the  ark  to  the 
field  of    battle,    to   render  them 
fuccefsful      againft     the     Philif- 
tines,  4,  1  Sam.  3,  5. — 4.  JFan- 
tonly,  in  fwearing  by  him,  or  crea- 
tures in  his  ftead,  5  Matt.  34,  37. 
— 5.  Angrily,  or  Iportfully  curling 
and  devoting  ourfelves   or  others 
to   mifchief  and  damnation. — 6. 
Perjuring  ourfelves,  attelling  that 
which   is    falfe,    3    Mai.    5.-7, 
Blafphemoujly    reviling     God,    or 
caufmg  others  to  do  fo,  2  Rom. 
24.     Perhaps  there  is  no  fin  more 
common  as  to  the  pracftice,  and 
lefs  thought  of  as  to  the  guilt  of  it, 
than  this.     Nor  is   it  thus  com- 
mon  with  the  vulgar   only,  but 
with   thofe  who    call  themfelves 
wife,  humane,  and  moral.    They 
tremble  at  the   idea  of   murder, 
theft,  adultery,  &c.,   while  they 
forget  that  the  fame  law  which 
prohibits  the  com  million  of  thefe 
crimes,  does,    with   equal  force, 
forbid  that  of  profaning  his  name. 
No  man,  therefore,  whatever  his 
fenfe,  abilities,  or  profeflion  may 
be,  can  be  held  guiltlefs,  or  be  ex- 
VoL.  IL  F 


onerated  from  the  charge  of  being 
a  wicked  man,  while  he   hvts    in 
the  habitual  violation  of  this  part 
of    God's   fciCred  law.      A    very 
celebrated     female    writer     thus 
fpeaks  of  this  fin.    *'  There  is  one 
otFeiice  committed  in  converfation 
of  much   too  ferious  a  nature   to 
be  overlooked,  or   to  be  animad- 
verted on  without  forrow  and  in- 
dignation :  I  mean,  the  habitual 
and    thoughtieis    profanenefs    of 
thofe  who  are  repeateuiv  invoking 
their  Make/'s  name  on   occafions 
the    moft   trivial.     It   is  offenfive 
in    all  it:,    vanety  ol    afpecls  ;-— 
it  if-  very  pernicious  in  its  ejects: 
it  h  Si  growing  evil :  thofe  who  are 
moll  guilty  of  it,  are,  from  habit, 
hardly  confcious  when  inev  do  it ; 
are  not  aware  of  the  fin  ;  and  for 
both    thefe  reafons,   without   the 
admonitions  of  faithful  friendship, 
are  little  likely  to  difcontinue  it. 
It  is  utterly  INEXCUSABLE  ;    it 
has    none   of    the    palliatives    of 
temptation     which     other      vices 
plead,  and  in   that  refpe6l  Hands 
diftinguifhed  from  all  others  both 
in  its   nature  and  degree  of  guilt. 
Like  many  other  fins,  however,  it 
is  at  once,  caufe  and  efFed; ;  it  pro- 
ceeds from  want  of  love  and    re- 
verence to  the  bell  of  Beings,  and 
caufes  the  want  of  that  love  both 
in  themfelves  and  others.     This 
fpecies  of  profanenefs  is  not  only 
fwearing,  but,  perhaps,  in   fome 
refpeds,    fwearing    of    the  woril 
fort ;  as  it  is  a  dirM  breach  of  an 
exprefs    command,     and  offends 
againft  the  xiery  letter  of  that  law 
which  fays,  in    fo    many  words, 
*  Thou  (halt  not  take  the  name  of 
the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain.'      It 
offends  againft  politenefs  and  good 
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breeding;  for  thofc  \Y'ho commit  it, 
little  think  of  the  pain  they  are 
inflicting  on  the  fober  mind, 
which  is  deeply  wounded  when  it 
hears  the  holy  name  it  loves  dif- 
honoured :  and  it  is  as  contrary 
to  good  breeding  to  give  pain,  as 
it  is  to  true  piety  to  be  profane. 
It  is  aftoniihing  that  the  refined 
and  elegant  fliould  not  reprobate 
this  practice  for  its  coarfenefs 
and  vulgarity,  as  much  as  the 
pious  abhor  it  for  its  fmful- 
nefs. 

*' I  would  endeavour  to  give  fome 
faint  idea  of  the  groflhefs  of  this 
offence  by  an  analogy,  (oh  !  how 
inadequate!)  with  which  the 
feeling  heart,  even  though  not 
feafoned  with  religion,  may  yet 
be  touched.  To  fuch  I  would 
earneftly  fay — Suppofe  you  had 
fome  beloved  friend,— to  put  the 
the  cafe  ftill  more  ftrongly,  a  de- 
parted friend, — a  revered  parent, 
perhaps, — whofe  image  never  oc- 
curs without  awaking  in  your  bo- 
fom  fentiments  of  tender  love  and 
lively  gratitude ;  how  would  you 
feel  if  you  heard  this  honoured 
name  bandied  about  with  unfeeling 
familiarity  and  indecent  levity ;  or, 
at  bell,  thrull  into  every  paufe  of 
fpeech  as  a  vulgar  expletive  ? 
Does  not  your  affeftionate  heart 
recoil  at  the  thought  ?  And  yet 
the  hallowed  name  of  your  trueft 
Benefaftor,  your  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, your  bell  Friend,  to  whom 
you  are  indebted  for  all  you  en- 
joy ;  who  gives  you  thofe  very 
friends  in  whom  you  fo  much  de- 
light, thofe  very  talents  with 
which  you  diilionour  him,  thofe 
very  organs  of  fpeech  with  which 
you  blafphcme  hira,    is   tret^ted 
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with  an  irreverence,  d  contempt, 
a   wantonnefs,    with   which  you 
cannot  bear  the  very  thought  or 
mention     of    treating   a    human 
friend.     His  name  is  impioufly, 
is  unfeelingly,  is  ungratefully  fm-* 
gled  out  as  the  objed  of  decided 
irreverence,    of   fyftematic    con- 
tempt, of  thoughtlefs  levity.    His 
facred  name    is  ufed  indifcrimi- 
nately   to    exprefs     anger,    joy, 
grief,    furprife,  impatience ;  and, 
what  is  almofl  ftill   more  unpar- 
donable than  all,  it   is  wantonly 
ufed  as  a  mere  unmeaning  exple- 
tive, which,  being  excited  by  no 
temptation,  can   have  nothing  to 
extenuate  it ;  which,   caufmg  no 
emotion,  can  have  nothing  to  re- 
commend it,  unlefs  it  be  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  lin." 
LORD'S  PRAYER,  is  that  which 
our  Lord  gave  to  his  difciples  on 
the  mount.    According  to  what  is 
faid  in  the  fixth  chapter  of  Mat- 
thew, it  was  given  as  a  direSiori/ ; 
but,  from  1 1  Luke  1 ,  fome  argue 
that  it  was  given  as  a  form.   Some 
have  urged   that  the  fecond  and 
fourth    petition    of    that  prayer 
could  be  intended  only  for  tem- 
porary ufe  ;    but  it  is   anfwered, 
that  fuch  a  fenfe  may  be  put  up- 
on thofe  petitions  as  fhall  fiiit  all 
Chriftians  in    all   ages;  for  it  is 
always   our   duty  to    pray    that 
Chrill's  kingdom  maybe  advanced 
in    the  world,     and     to    profefs 
our  daily   dependence   on  God's 
providential   care.     Neverthclefs, 
there  is  no  rcafon  to  believe  that 
Chrift    meant    that    his    people 
fliould  always  ufe  this  as  a  fet  form ; 
for  if  that  had   been  the  cafe,  it 
would  not  have  been  varied  as  it 
is  by  the  two  evangelilts,  6  Matt. 
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It  is  true,  indeed,  that    called  the  eommwiion 


11  Luke, 
they  both  agree  in  the  main,  as  to 
the  fenfe,  yet  not  in  the  exprefs 
words  ;  and  the  doxology  which 


as  herein 
we  have  communion  with  Chrift, 
and  with  his  people,  12,  1ft  Cor. 
13.  10,  1ft  Cor.  17.— 4.  It  is  call- 


Matthew   gives  at  large  is  wholly     ed  the  Enchanjl,  a  thankfgiving ; 


left  out  in  Luke.  And,  befides,  we 
do  not  find  that  the  difciples  ever 
iifed  it  as  a  form.  It  is,  how- 
tjver,  a  moft  excellent  fummary  of 
prayer,  for  its  brevity,  order,  and 
matter;  and  it  is  very  lawful  and 
laudable  to  make  ufe  of  any  fm- 
gle  petition,  or  the  whole  of  it, 


becaufe  Chrift,  in  the  inftitution  of 
it,  gave  thanks,  11,  1ft  Cor.  24'. 
and  becaufe  we,  in  the  participa- 
tion of  it,  mult  give  thanks  like- 
wife. — 5.  It  is  called  afeaji,  and 
by  fome  a  feaft  upon  a  facrifice 
(though  not  a  facrifice  itfelf),  in 
allufion  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Jews' 


provided  a  formal  and  fuperftitious     feafting  upon  their  facrifices,  10, 


ufe  of  it  be  avoided.  That  great 
zeal,  as  one  obferves,  which  is 
to  be  found  in  fome  Chriftians 
either  for  or  againft  it,  is  to  be  la- 
mented as  a  weaknefs ;  and  it  will 
become  us  to  do  all  that  we  can 
to  promote  on  each  fide  more  mo- 
derate fentiments  concerning  the 
ufe  of  it.  See  Doddridge's  Lec- 
ture s^  lee.  194' ;  Barrow's  Works ^ 
vol.  I.,  p.  48  ;  Archb'ifJiop  Leigh- 
ion^s  Explanation  ofit;  Wejl  un  the 
Lord's  Prayer ;  Gill's  Body  of  Di- 
'cinity,  p.  362,  vol.  III.,  8vo. ; 
Fordyce  on  Edification,  by  Public 
Inflruciion^  p.  11,  12. 
LORD'S  SUPPER  is  an  ordi- 
nance which  our  Saviour  inftituted 
as  a  commemoration  of  his  death 
and  fufferings.  1.  It  is  called  ayi/- 
crament,  that  is,  a  fign,  and  an 
oath.  An  outward  and  vifible 
fign  of  an  inward  and  fpi- 
ritual  grace  ;  an  oath,  by  which 
we  bind  our  fouls  with  a  bond 
unto  the  Lord. — 2.  It  is  called 
the  Lord's  /upper,  becaufe  it  was 
iirft  inftituted  in  the  evening,  and 
at  the  clofe  of  the  Paftbver  fup- 
per;  and  becaufe  we  therein  feed 
upon   Chrift,    the   bread    of  life,. 


Rev.  20.   11,  1ft  Cor,— 3. 
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1ft  Cor.  18.  As  to  the  nature  of 
this  ordinance,  we  may  obferve, 
that,  in  participating  of  the  bread 
and  wine,  we  do  not  confider  it  as 
expiatory,  but,  1.  As  a  commemo- 
rating ordinance.  We  are  here  to 
remember  the  perfon,  love,  and 
death  of  Chrift,  11,  1ft  Cor.  24.— 
2.  A  confejjing  ordinance.  We  here- 
by profefs  our  efteem  for  Chrift, 
and  dependence  upon  him. — 3.  A 
communicating  ordinance :  blefl- 
in2;s  of  grace  are  here  commu- 
nicated  to  us. — 4.  A  covenanting 
ordinance.  God,  in  and  by  this 
ordinance,  as  it  were,  declares 
that  he  is  our's,  and  we  by  it  de- 
clare to  be  his. — 5.  AJianding  or- 
dinance, for  it  is  to  be  obferved  to 
the  end  of  time,  11,  1ft  Cor.  26. 
It  feems  to  be  quite  an  indifferent 
thing,  what  bread  is  ufed  in  this 
ordinance,  or  what  coloured  wine, 
for  Chrift  took  that  which  was 
readieft.  The  eating  of  the  bread 
and  drinking  of  the  wine  be- 
ing always  connected  in  Chrift's 
example,  they  ought  never  to  be 
feparated  ;  wherever  one  is  given, 
the  other  fliould  not  be  withheld. 
Thisbread  and  wine  arenot  chang- 
ed into  the  real  body  and  blood 
2  of 


of  Chrift,  but  ^are  only  emblems 
thereot.       ISee    Transubstan- 
TiATiON.      The  fuhjeds  of   this 
ordmonce  fhoula  be  luch  as  make 
a  ciedibit;  proieffion  of  ii  egofpel: 
the  iL'Tiurant,    arid    thole    whofe 
lives  are  imhioral,  have   no  .'ight 
to  it ;  nor  ilioiild  ir    ever  be  ad- 
miniftered  as  a  toft  of  civil  obe- 
dience, for  this  is  perverting  tlie 
defign  of  it.     None  but  true  be- 
lievers can  approach  it  with  pro- 
fit ;   yet  we  cannot  exclude    any 
who  make   a  credible   profeflion, 
for  God  only  is   the  judge  of  the 
heart,  while  we  can  only  a6l   ac- 
cording to  outward  appearances. 
Much  has  been  faid  relpeding  the 
time  of   admimjiering    it.     Some 
plead    for    the    morning,    others 
the  afternoon,  and  fome  for  the 
evening;  which  latter,  indeed,  was 
the  time  of  the  firii  celebration  of 
it,  and  is  moft  fuitable  to  a  fup- 
per.     How  often  it  is   to   be  ob- 
ferved,  cannot  be  precifely  afcer- 
tained  from  fcripture.  Some  have 
been  for  keeping  it  every  day  in 
,  the    week  ;  others    four   times   a 
week  ;    fome  every    Lord's  day ; 
which  many  think  is   neareft  the 
apoftolic  practice,  20  Ads,  7.-- 
Others  have  kept  it  three  times  a 
year,  and  fome  once  a  year  ;  but 
the  moft  common  is  once  a  month. 
It    evidently    appears,    however, 
both  from  fcripture,   11,   Ifl  Cor. 
26.  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
ordinance,   that  it   ought  to    be 
frequent.    As  to  the  pofture  :    Dr. 
Doddridge  juftly  obl'erves,  that  it 
is   greatly  to   be   lamented    that 
Chriftians  have  perverted  an  ordi- 
nance,  intended  as   a  pledge  and 
means  of  their  mutual  union,  in- 
to an  occafion  of  difcord  and  con- 
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tentioh,  by  laying  fucK  a  difpro- 
portionate  ftrefs   on    the   manner 
in  which  it  is  to  be  adminiftered. 
and  the  pojiure  in  which  it  is  to  be 
received.     As  to  the  latter,  a  ta- 
ble pofture  feem.s  moft  eligible,  as 
having  been  ufed  by  Chriftand  his 
apoftles,  and  being  peculiar!}'  fui- 
table  to  the    notion  of  a  facred 
feaft;   and  kneeling,    which    was 
never  introduced  into  the  church 
till  tranfubftantiation  Was  receiv- 
ed, may  prove  an  occafion  of  fu- 
perftition.     Neverthelefs,  provid- 
ed it  be  not  abfolutely  impofed  as 
a  term  of  communion,  it  will  be 
the  part  of  Chriftian  candour  to 
acquiefce  in  the  ufe  of  it  in  others 
by  whom  it  is  preferred.     It  ap- 
pears, that  ftanding  was  at  leaft 
frequently   ufed   in  the  Chriftian 
church,  \\z.  always  on  the  Lord's 
day,  and  between Eafter  and  Whit- 
funtide.     The  manner  in   which 
this    ordinance    is    adminiftered, 
both  in   the  church  of  England, 
and  among  proteftant  diflenters, 
is  fo  well  known,  that  we  need  fay 
nothing  of  it  here.     We  will  only 
fubjoin  a    few  directions  in  what 
frame  of  mind  we  ftiould   attend 
upon   this  ordinance.     It  ftiould 
be    with     forrow    for    our     paft 
fins,     an  cafinefs   and    calmnefs 
of  affedion,    free    from    the  dif- 
orders  and  rufties  of  paflion  ;  with 
a  holy    awe     and    reverence    of 
the   Divine  INIajefty,   yet  with  a 
gracious   confidence  and    earneft 
defires  toward   God;  with   raifed 
expe6tations ;    prayer,  joy,    and 
thankfgiving,  and  love  to  all  men. 
When  coming   from  it  we  ftiould 
admire  the  condefcenfions  of  Di- 
vine grace ;    watch     againft    the 
fnares  of  fatan,  and  the  allure- 
ments 
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ments  of  the  world.     Rejoice  in 
the   finiihed  work  of  Chrift,  de- 
pend upon  the  gracious  influence 
of  the  Spirit,  that  we  may  keep  up 
a  fenfe  of  the  Divine  favour,    and 
be  longing  for  heaven,  where  we 
hope  at  laft  to  join  the  general 
affembly  of  the  firft-born.     The 
advantages  arifing  from  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  Lord's  fupper  are 
numerous.     1.   It   is   a  mean  of 
flrengthening    our    faith    in    the 
Lord  Jefiis  "Chrift.— 2.  It  affords 
great  confolation  and  joy. — 3.  It 
increafes  love. — 4.  It  has  a  ten- 
dency   to    enlighten    our   minds 
in  the  myftery  of  godlinefs. — 5. 
It  gives  us  an  utter  averfion  to  all 
kinds  of  lin,  and  occalions  a  hearty 
grief  for  it.— ^.  It  has  a  tendency 
to  excite  and  ftrengthen  all  holy 
defires  in  us.— 7.  It  renews  our 
obligations    to    our    Lord      and 
Ivlafter. — 8.  It  binds  the  foula  of 
Chriftians   one    to  another.     See 
Cafes  Sermons,  fer.  7;  t^nd  Henry, 
Bark,   Doolittle,  Grove,  and  Ro- 
hertfon,    on    the    Lord's   >)Upper ; 
Charnock's,   Dr.  Cudivorth's,    Mr. 
JVillefs,    Dr.  Worthingtons,    Dr» 
Watts  s,  Bijkop  Warhnrtons,  Bijhop 
Cleaner's,  and  Dr.  Bell's,  Pieces  on 
the  SuhjeB.     A  variety   of  other 
treatifes,  explanatory  of  the  nature 
and  defign  of  the  Lord's  fupper, 
may  be    feen  almoft  in  any  ca- 
talogue. 
LOT  is  a  miUtual  agreement  to  de- 
termine an   uncertain    event,   no 
other  ways  determinable  ;   by   an 
appeal  to  the  providence  of  God, 
on  cafling  or  throwing  fomething. 
This  is  a  deci/ory  \ot,  l6  Prov.  33. 
18  Prov.  18.     the  matter,  there- 
fore, to  be  determined,  in  order  to 
avoid  guilt,  ihonld  be  important, 
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and  no  other  poffible  way  left  to 
determine  it ;  and  the  manner  of 
making    the    appeal    folemn   and 
grave,  if  we  would  efcape  the  guilt 
of  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain. 
Wantonly,  without  neceffity,  and 
in  a  ludicrous  manner,  to  make 
this    appeal,     muft    be   therefore 
highly   blameable.     And   if   thus 
the  decifory  lot,   when  wantonly 
and    unneceflarily    employed,    be 
criminal,  equally,  if  not  more  fo, 
muft  the  dkinatory  lot  be,  which 
is  employed   for  difcovering    the 
will  of  God:  this,  being  no  mean 
of  God's   appointment,    muft   be 
fuperfiitious,   and    the    height   of 
prefumption. 
LOVE  confifts  in  approbation  of, 
and  inclination  towards  an  objedt 
that  appears  to  us  as  good.    It  has 
been  diftinguilhed  into,  1.  Love  of 
ejieem,  which  arifes  from  the  mere 
confideration  of  fome  excellency 
jn  an  objccl,  and  belongs  either 
to  perfons  or  things.— 2.  Love  of 
bejievolence,  which  is  an  inclination 
to  feek  the  happinefs  or  welfare 
of  any  being.— 3.    Love  of  com^ 
placence,   which    arifes   from    the 
confideration  of  any  obje^^l  agree- 
able to  us,  and  calculated  to  atiord 
us  pleafure. 
LOVE  TO  GOD  is  a  divine  prin- 
ciple im.planted  in    the  mind  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,   whereby  we  re- 
verence, efteem,  defire,  and  delight 
in  Him  as  the  chief  good.     It  in- 
eludes  a  knowledge  of  his  natural 
excellencies,  8  Pfal.  I.  and  a  con- 
fideration of  his  goodnefs  to  us, 
4,  Ifl  John,   19.     Nor   can  thefe 
two    ideas,    I    think,    be  well  fe- 
parated  ;   for,   however  fome  may 
argue  that  genuine  love  to  God 
fliould  arife  otily  from  a  fenfe  of  his 
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amiablenefs,  yet  I  think  it  will  be 
be  difficult  to  conceive  how 
it  can  exift,  abftra6ted  from 
the  idea  of  his  relative  good- 
nefs.  The  paflage  laft  referred  to 
is  to  the  point,  and  the  reprefenta- 
tion  given  us  of  the  praifes  of  the 
faints  in  heaven  accord  with  the 
fame  fentiment:  "  Thou  art  wor- 
thy,/or  thou  haft  redeemed  us  by 
thy  blood,"  .5  Rev.  9.  See  Self 
Love.  *'  Love  to  God  is  a  fub- 
jed,"  fays  bifhop  Porteus,  "  which 
concerns  us  to  enquire  carefully 
into  the  true  nature  of.  And  it 
concerns  us  the  more,  becayfe  it 
has  been  unhappil}-  brought  into 
difrepute  by  the  extravagant  con- 
ceits of  a  few  devout  enthufiafts 
concerning  it.  Of  thefe,  fome 
have  treated  the  love  of  God  in  fo 
rutined  a  way,  and  carried  it  to 
I'uch  heights  of  fcraphic  ecftacy 
and  rapture,  that  common  minds 
muft  for  ever  defpair  either  of 
following  or  underftanding  them; 
whilft  others  have  defcribed  it  in 
fuch  warm  and  indelicate  terms 
as  are  much  better  fuited  to  the 
grofsnefs  of  earthly  pallion  than 
the  purity  of  fpiritual  affe6tion. 
And,  what  is  ftill  more  deplorable, 
the  love  of  God  has  been  fome- 
timcs  made  the  fcourge  of  man ; 
and  it  has  been  thought  that  the 
moft  effectual  way  to  pleafe  the 
Creator,  was,  to  perfecute,  tor- 
ment, and  deftroy  his  creatures. 
Hence  the  irreligious  and  profane 
have  taken  occafion  to  treat  all 
pretence  to  piety  as  fanatical  or 
infmcere;  and  even  many  of  the 
worthier  part  of  mankind  have 
been  afraid  of  giving  way  to  the 
leaft  warmth  of  devout  affection 
towards  the  great  Author  of  their 


being.  But  let  not  the  fmcere 
Chriftian  be  feared  out  of  his  duty 
by  fuch  vain  terrors  as  thefe. 
The  accidental  excefles  of  this 
holy  fentiment  can  be  no  juft  ar- 
gument againft  its  general  ex- 
cellence and  utility.  As  the  fineft 
intellects  are  mofi  eafily  difordered 
and  overfet,  fo  the  more  generous 
and  exalted  our  affections  are,  the 
more  liable  are  they  to  be  per- 
verted and  depraved.  We  know 
that  even  friendihip  itfelf  has  fome- 
times  been  abufed  to  the  moft  un- 
worthy purpofes,  and  led  men  to 
the  commilTion  of  the  moft  atro- 
cious crimes.  Shall'  we,  therefore, 
utterly  difcard  that  generous  paf- 
fion,  and  confider  it  as  nothing 
more  than  the  unnatural  fervour 
of  a  romantic  imagination  ?  Every 
heart  revolts  againft  fo  wild  a 
thought!  And  why,  then,  muft  we 
fuffer  the  love  of  God  to  be  banilh- 
ed  out  of  the  world,  becaufe  it 
has  been  fometimes  improperly 
reprefented  or  indifcreetly  exer- 
cifed  ?  It  is  not  either  from  the 
vifionary  myltic,  the  fenfual  fana- 
tic, or  the  frantic  zealot,  but  from 
the  plain  word  of  God,  that  we  arc 
to  take  our  ideas  of  this  divine  fen- 
timent. There  we  find  it  defcribed 
in  all  its  native  purity  and  fimpli- 
city.  The  marks  by  which  it  is 
there  diftinguiftied  contain  no- 
thing enthuliaftic  or  extravagant." 
It  may  be  conlidered,  ].  As  fm- 
cere, 22  Matt.  36,  38. — 2.  Con- 
ftant,  8  Rom.— 3.  Univerfal  of 
all  his  attributes,  commandments, 
ordinances,  &c.— 4.  Progrellive, 
5,  1ft  Theft.  12.  1,  2d  Thefl'.  3. 
3  Eph.  19. — 5.  Superlative,  3 
Lam.  24. — 6.  Eternal,  8  Rom. 
This  love  manifefts  itfelf,   1.  In  a 
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defire  to  be  like  God. — 1.  In 
making  his  glory  the  fupreme  end 
of  our  a<5tions,  11,  IflCor.  31.— 
3.  In  delighting  in  communion 
with  him,  1,  1  ft  John,  3. — 4.  In 
grief  under  the  hidings  of  his  face, 
23  Job.  2. — 5.  In  relinquishing 
all  that  ftands  in  oppofition  to  his 
\vill,  ,3  Phil.  8. — 6.  In  regard  to 
his  houfe,worfliip,  and  ordinances, 
84  Pfal. — 7.  In  love  for  his  truth 
and  people,  119  Pfal.  ]  3  John,  35. 
—8.  By  confidence  in  his  pro- 
miles,  71  Pfal.  1. — And,  laftly, 
by  obedience  to  his  word,  14  John, 
15.  2,  1  John,  3.  See  Gill's  Body 
of  Did.,  p.  94,  vol.  III.,  ocl.; 
JFatts's  Difcourfes  on  Love  to  God; 
Scott's  Ser.,  fer.  14;  Bellariiy  on 
Rel.y  p.  2,  and  Signs  of  Counterfeit 
Love,  p.  82;  Bijhop  Porteus's  Ser., 
vol.  I.,  fer.  1. 
LOVE,  BROTHERLY,  is  affedion 
to  our  neighbours,  and  efpecially 
to  the  faints,  prompting  us  to 
every  acl  of  kindnefs  toward  them. 
It  does  not,  indeed,  confili  7iKrely 
in  pity  to  and  relief  of  others, 
13',  lit  Cor. ;  in  love  to  cur  bene- 
faHors  only,  and  thofe  who  are 
related  to  us,  5  Matt.  46,  47. 
It  muft  flow  from  love  to  God, 
and  extend  to  all  mankind;  yea, 
we  are  required,  by  the  highell 
authority,  to  love  even  our  ene- 
mies, 5  Matt.  44;  not  fo  as  to 
countenance  them  in  their  evil 
adions,  but  to  forgive  the  injuries 
they  have  done  to  us.  Love  to 
good  men,  alfo,  mufl  be  particu- 
larly cultivated,  for  it  is  the  com- 
mand of  Chrift,  13  John,  34. 
they  belong  to  the  fame  father 
and  family,  6  Gal.  10;  we  hereby 
give  proof  of  our  difciplefhip,  13 
John,  :i5.     The  example  of  Chrill 
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fhould  allure  us  to  it,  3,  1ft  Johfi, 
l6.  It  is  creative  of  a  variety  of 
pleafing  fenfations,  and  prevents  a 
thoufand  evils  ;  it  is  the  greateil 
of  all  graces,  13,  1ft  Cor.  laft. 
Anfvvers  the  end  of  the  law,  1, 
1ft  Tim.  5;  refembles  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  better  world,  and 
without  it  every  other  attainment 
is  of  no  avail,  13,  1ft  Cor.  This 
love  (hould  fliew  itfelf  by  praying 
for  our  brethren,  6  Eph.  18; 
bearing  one  another's  burdens,  by 
affifting  and  relieving  each  other, 
6*  Gal.  2.  By  forbearing  with 
another,  3  Col.  13.  By  reproving 
and  admoniftiing  in  the  fpirit  of 
meeknefs,  27  Prov.  5,  6.  By  efta- 
blifhing  each  other  in  the  truth ; 
by  converfation,  exhortation,  and 
ftirring  up  one  another  to  the 
feveral  duties  of  religion,  both 
public  and  private,  Jude,  20,  21. 
10  Heb.  24,  25.  See  Charity. 
LOVE  OF  GOD  is  either  his  na- 
tural delight  in  that  which  is 
good,  5l  If.  8.  or  that  efpecial 
atfedion  he  bears  to  his  people 
4^  1ft  John,  19.  Not  that  he  pof- 
fefles  the  paffion  of  love  as  we  do; 
but  it  implies  his  abfolute  purpofe 
and  will  to  deliver,  blefs,  and  fave 
his  people.  The  love  of  God  to 
his  people  appears  in  his  all-wife 
defigns  and  plans  for  their  happi- 
nefs,  3  Eph.  10.— 2.  In  the  choice 
of  them,  and  determination  to 
fandtify  and  glorify  them,  2,  2d 
Thef.  13.— 3.  In  the  gift  of  his 
Son  to  die  for  them,  and  redeem 
them  from  fin,  death,  and  hell, 
5  Rom.  9.  3  John,  \6. — 4.  In  the 
revelation  of  his  will,  and  the  de- 
claration of  his  promifes  to  them, 
1,  2d  Pet.  4.-5.  In  the  awful 
puniftiment  of  their  enemies,  19 
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philofophy  which  was  in  vogue  in 
thofe  days,  and  made  confiderable 
progrefs  in  il:   but  ha\)pening   to 
lind  a  copy  of  the  Bible  which  lay 
neglc61ed  in   the   library   of    his 
monafiery,  he  applied  hinifelf  to 
the  ftudy  of  it  with  fiich  eagernefs 
and  alTiduity,   as  quite  altonifhed 
the  monks;  and  increafcd  his  re- 
putation for    fanchty    fo    much, 
that  he  was  chofen  profefTor  firft 
of  philofophy,  and  afterwards  of 
'  theology,  in  Wittembcrg,   on  the 
Elbe,  where  Frederic,  elcdor  of 
Saxonv,  had   founded  an  univer- 
(ity. 

While  Luther  continued  to  en- 
joy the  higheft  reputation  for 
fan6iity  and  learning,  Tetzel,  a 
Dominican  friar,  came  to  Wittem- 
bcrg in  order  to  publifti  indul- 
gences. Luther  beheld  his  fuccefs 
M'ith  great  concern  ;  and  having 
firft  inveighed  againft  indulgences 
from  the  pulpit,  he  afterwards 
publi filed  ninety-five  thefes,  con- 
taining hisfentimentson  that  fub- 
jed.  Thefc  he  propofed  not  as 
points  fully  eflabhfticd,  but  as 
fubjeds  of  enquiry  and  difputa- 
tion.  He  appointed  a  day  on 
which  the  learned  were  invited  to 
impugn  them  cither  in  pcrfon  or 
by  writing  ;  and  to  the  whole  he 
fubjoined  folcmn  proteftations  of 
his  high  refpcct  for  the  apoflolic 
fee,  and  of  his  implicit  fubmilhon 
to  its  authority.  No  opponent 
appeared  at  the  time  ])refixed : 
the  thefes  fpread  over  Germany 
with  aftonilhing  ra|)idity,  and 
were  read  with  the  greatell  eager- 
nefs. 

Though  Luther  met  with  no 
oppofition  for  fome  little  time  af- 
ter he  began  to  publifti  his  new 
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dodrines,  it  was  not  long  before 
many  zealous  champions  arol'e  to 
defend  thofe  opinions  with  which 
the     wealth    and   power   of    the 
clergy  were  fo  ftricily  connected. 
Their  caufe,  however,   was  by  no 
means  promoted  by  thefe  endea- 
vours :  the  people  began  to  call  in 
queftion  even  the  authority  of  the 
canon  law,  and  of  the  pope  him- 
felf.     The  court  of  Rome  at  firft 
defpifed  thefe  new  doftrines  and 
difputes  ;  but  at  laft  the  attention 
of  the  pope   being  raifed  by   the 
great  fuccefs  of  the  reformer,  and 
the  complaints  of  his  adverfaries, 
Luther  was  fummoned,    in    the 
month  of  July,   1518,  to  appear 
at  Rome,  within  fixty  days,  be- 
fore the  auditor  of  the  chamber.. 
One  of  Luther's  adverfaries,  nam- 
ed   Prierias,    who    had    written 
againft  him,  was  appointed  to  ex- 
amine his  doctrines,  and  to  decide 
concerning    them.       The     pope 
wrote  at  the  fame  time  to  the  elec- 
tor  of    Saxony,   befeeching  him 
not  to  protect  a  man  whofe  here- 
tical and  profane  tenets  were  fo 
fhocking  to  pious  ears ;  and  en- 
joined the  provincial  of  the  Au- 
guftinians  to  check,  by  his  autho- 
rity, the  raftinefs  of  an  arrogant 
monk,    which    brought    difgrace 
upon  their  order,  and  gave  oftence 
and    difturbance    to    the    whole 
church. 

From  thefe  letters,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  open  enemy 
Prierias  to  be  his  judge,  Luther 
ealily  faw  what  fentence  he  might 
exped  at  Rome ;  and  therefore 
difcovered  the  utmoft  folicitude  to 
have  his  caufe  tried  in  Germany, 
and  before  a  Icfs  fufpeded  tribu- 
nal.   He  wrote  a  fubmiffive  letter 
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to  the  pope,  in  which  he  pro- 
mifed  an  unreferved  obedience  to 
hrs  will,  for  as  yet  he  entertained 
no  doubt  of  the  divine  original  of 
the  pope's  authority  ;  and  by  the 
interceflion  of  the  other  profeffors, 
Cajetan,  the  pope's  legate  in  Ger- 
many, was  appointed  to  hear  and 
determine  the  caule.  Luther  ap- 
peared before  him  without  hefita- 
tion  ;  but  Cajetan  thought  it  be- 
low his  dignity  to  difpute  the  point 
with  a  perfon  fo  much  his  inferior 
in  rank  ;  and  therefore  required 
him,  by  virtue  of  the  apoftolic 
powers  v/ith  which  he  was  clothed, 
to  retract  the  errors  which  he  had 
littered  with  regard  to  indulgences 
and  the  nature  of  faith,  and  to 
abftain  for  the  future  from  the 
publication  of  new  and  danger- 
ous opinions;  and  at  the  laffc  for- 
bad him  to  appear  in  his  pre  fence, 
unlefs  he  propofed  to  comply  with 
what  had  been  required  of  him. 

This  haughty  and  violent  man- 
ner of  proceeding,  together  with 
fome  other  circumftances,  gave 
Luther's  friends  fuch  ftrong  rea- 
fons  to  fufpeft  that  even  the  im- 
perial fafe-condud;  would  not  be 
able  to  protect  him  from  the  le- 
gate's power  and  refentment,  that 
they  prevailed  on  him  fecretly  to 
withdraw  from  Aufburg,  where  he 
had  attended  the  legate,  and  to  re- 
turn to  his  own  country.  But  before 
his  departure,  according  to  a  form 
of  which  there  had  been  fome  ex- 
amples, he  prepared  a  folemn  ap- 
peal from  the  legate,  ill-informed 
at  that  time  concerning  his  caufe, 
to  the  pope,  when  he  (hould  re- 
ceive more  full  intimation  with 
refpedl  to  it.  Cajetan,  enraged 
at  Luther's  abrupt  retreat,  and  at 
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the  publication  of  his  appeal, 
wrote  to  the  eledor  of  Saxony, 
complaining  of  both;  and  re- 
quiring him,  as  he  regarded  the 
peace  of  the  church,  or  the  au- 
thority of  its  head,  either  to  fend 
that  feditious  monk  a  prifoner  to 
Rome,  or  to  banifli  him  out  of 
his  territories.  Frederic  had  hi- 
therto, from  political  motives, 
prote6ted  Luther,  as  thinking  he 
might  be  of  ufe  in  checking 
the  enoT-mous  power  of  the 
fee  of  Rome ;  and  though  all 
Germany  refounded  with  his  fame, 
the  elector  had  never  yet  admitted 
him  into  his  prefence.  But  upon 
this  demand  made  by  the  cardinal, 
it  became  neceflary  to  throw  off 
fomewhat  of  his  former  referve. 
He  had .  been  at  great  expence 
and  beftowed  much  attention  on 
founding  a  new  univerfity,  an  ob- 
ject of  confiderable  importance  to 
every  German  prince  ;  and  fore- 
feeing  how  fatal  a  blow  the  remov- 
al of  Luther  would  be  to  its  repu- 
tation, he  not  only  declined 
complying  M-ith  either  of  the 
pope's  requefts,  but  openly  dif- 
covered  great  concern  for  Luther's 
fafety. 

The  fituation  of  our  reformer, 
in  the  mean  time,  became  daily 
more  and  more  alarming.  Heknew 
very  well  what  were  the  motives 
which  induced  the  elector  to  af- 
ford him  protection,  and  that  he 
could  by  no  means  depend  on  a 
continuance  of  his  friendfliip. 
If  he  Ihould  be  obliged  to  quit 
Saxony,  he  had  no  other  afylum, 
and  muft  ftand  expofed  to  what- 
ever punifhment  the  rage  or  bigot- 
ry of  his  enemies  could  inflid  ; 
and  fo  ready  were  his  adverfaries 
Z  tP 
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that  he  had  the  vicariate  of  that  part  of  Ger- 
many which  is  governed  by  the 
Saxon  laws  devolved  to  the  elec- 
tor of  Saxony ;  and,  under  the 
llielter  of  his  friendly  adminiftra- 
tion,  Luther  himfelf  enjoyed 
tranquillity  ;  and  his  opinions  took 
fuch  root  in  different  places,  that 
they  could  never  afterwards  be 
eradicated.  At  the  fame  time,  as 
the  eleclion  of  an  emperor  was  a 
point  more  interefting  to  the  pope 
(Leo  X.)  than  a  theological  con- 
troverfy  which  he  did  not  under- 
Itand,  and  of  which  he  could  n(it 
forefee  the  confequences,  he  was 
fo  extremely  folicitous  not  to  irri- 
tate a  prince  of  fuch  confiderable 
influence  in  the  electoral  college 
as  Frederic,  that  he  difcovered  a 
great  unwillingneis  to  pronounce 
the  fentence  of  excommunication 
againft  Luther,  which  his  adver- 
faries  continually  demanded  with 
the  moft  clamorous  importunity. 

From  the  reafon  jull  now  given, 
and  Leo's  natural  averfion  to  fe- 
vere  mcafures,  a  fufpenfion  of 
proceeding  againll  Luther  took 
place  for  eighteen  months,  though 
perpetual  negotiations  were  car- 
ried on  during  this  interval,  in  or- 
der to  bring  the  matter  to  an  ami- 
cable ilTue.  The  manner  in  wliich 


to  condemn  him, 
been  declared  a  heretic  at  Rome 
before  the  expiration  of  the  lixty 
dirs  aUowed  him  in  the  citation 
for  maKiiu^  his  appearance.  Not- 
withfianding  all  this,  however,  he 
difcovered  no  fymptoms  of  timi- 
dity or  rcmiflnefs  ;  but  continued 
to  vindicate  his  own  conduct  and 
opinions,  and  to  inveiLn  againft 
thofe  of  his  adverfaries  with  more 
vehemence  than  ever.  Being  con- 
vinced, therefore,  that  the  pope 
would  foon  proceed  to  the  moll 
violent  meafures  againft  him,  he 
appealed  to  a  general  council, 
which  he  affirmed  to  be  the 
repiefentative  of  the  catholic 
church,  and  fuperior  in  power  to 
the  pope,  who,  b^ing  a  fallible 
man,  might  err,  as  St.  Peter,  the 
moft  pertecl  of  his  predecefTors, 
had  done. 

The  court  of  Rome  was  equal- 
ly afhduous,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
crulh  the  author  of  thcfe  new 
dodrines,  which  gave  them  fo 
much  uneafincfs.  A  bull  was  if- 
fued  by  the  pope,  of  a  date  prior  to 
Luther's  appeal,  in  which  he  mag- 
nified the  virtues  of  indulgences, 
and  fubjcded  to  the  heaviell 
ecclefiafiical  cenfures  all  who  pre- 
funiod  to  teach  a  contrary  doc- 
trine. Such  a  clear  dccifion  of 
the  fovercign  pontiff  againft  him 
mi^ht  have  been  very  fatal  to 
Luther's  caufe,  had  not  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Maximilian, 
which  happened  on  January  17, 
1519,  contributed  to  give  matters 
a  different  turn.  Both  the  prin- 
ciples and  intereft  of  Maximilian 
had  prompted  him  to  fupport  the 
authority  of  the  fee  of  Rome ; 
but,  ill  confequcnce  of  his  death. 


thefe  were  conduded  having  given 
our  reformer  many  opportunities 
of  obferving  the  corruption  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  its  obftinacy  in 
adhering  to  eftabliflied  errors,  and 
its  indifference  about  truth,  how- 
ever clearly  propofed  or  ftrongly 
proved,  he  began,  in  1520,  to 
utter  fome  doubts  with  regard  to 
the  divine  original  of  the  papal 
authority,  which  he  pubHcly  dif- 
putcd  with  Fccius,    one   of    his 
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mod  learned  and  formidable  an- 
tagonilts.  The  dilpute  was  inde- 
cifive,  both  parties  claiming  the 
victory  ;  but  it  muft  have  been 
very  mortifying  to  the  partizans  of 
the  Romirti  church  to  hear  fuch 
an  eflentiai  point  of  their  doctrine 
pubHcly  attacked. 

The  papal  authority 'being  once 
fufpeded,  Luther  proceeded  to 
pu(h  on  his  enquiries  and  attacks 
from  one  do6trine  to  another,  till 
at  laft  he  began  to  ihake  the 
lirmeft  foundatit^'fis  on  which 
the  wealth  and  power  of  the 
church  were  eftabliflied.  Leo 
then  began  to  perceive  that  there 
were  no  hopes  of  reclaiming  fuch 
an  incorrigible  heretic,  and  there- 
fore prepared  to  pronounce  the 
fentence  of  excommunication 
againft  him.  The  college  of  car- 
dinals was  often  afiTemblcd,  in  or- 
der to  prepare  the  fentence  with 
due  deliberation  :  and  the  ableft 
canonifts  were  confulted  how  it 
might  be  exprelTed  with  unexcep- 
tionable formality.  At  laft  it  was 
iffued  on  the  15th  of  June,  1520. 
Forty-one  propofitions,  extraded 
out  of  Luther's  works,  were  there- 
in condemned  as  heretical,  fcan- 
dalous,  and  offenfive  to  pious 
ears ;  all  perfons  were  forbidden 
to  read  his  writings,  npon  pain  of 
excommunication :  fuch  as  had 
any  of  theai  in  their  cuftody  were 
commanded  to  commit  them  to 
the  flames  ;  he  himfelf,  if  he  did 
not  within  fixty  days  publicly  re- 
cant his  errors,  and  burn  his 
books,  was  pronounced  an  obfti- 
nate  heretic,  excommunicated, 
and  delivered  to  Satan  for  the 
dci'tru*^tion  of  the  flefii  ;  and  all 
iccular  princes  weve  required,  un- 
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der  pain  of  incurring  the  fame 
ccnfure,  to  feize  his  perfon,  that 
he  might  be  puniHicd  as  his  crimes 
deferved. 

Luther  was  not  in  the  leafl  dif- 
concerted  by  this  fentence,  v-'hich 
he   had   for   fomc  time  expecled. 
He  renewed  his  appeal  to  his  ge- 
neral council ;  declared  the  pope 
to  be  that  antichrilt  or  man  of  fm 
whofe   appearance  is  foretold  in 
tue    New  Teftament ;    declaimed 
againft  his  tyranny   with  greater 
vehemence  than  ever  ;  and  at  laft, 
by  way  of  retaliation,  having  af- 
femblcd  all  the  profcflbrs  and  ftu- 
dents  in  the  univerftty  of  Wittcm- 
berg,  with  great  pomp,  and  in  the 
prefence   of  a   valt   multitude  of 
fpedators,  he  caft  the  volumes  of 
the  canon  law,  together  with  the 
bull  of  excommunication,  into  the 
flames.      The   manner  in    which 
this  aclion  was  juftified  gave  Rill, 
more  ofience  than  the  adion  itfeif. 
Having  colleded  from   the  canon 
law  fome  of  the  moft  extravagant 
propofitions  with    regard   to   the 
plenitude  and  omnipotence  of  the 
pope's  power,  as  well  as  the  fub- 
ordinatjon  of  all  fecular  jurifdic- 
tion  to  his  authority,  he  publiflied 
thcfe  with  a  commentiiry,   point- 
ing  out     the     impiety    of   fuch 
tenets,  and  their  evident  tendency 
to  fubvcrt  all  civil  government. 

On  the  acceflion  of  Charles  V. 
to  the  empire,  Luther  found  him- 
felf in  a  very  dangerous  fitualion. 
Charles,  in  order  to  fecure  the 
pope's  fricndfliip,  had  determined 
to  treat  him  with  great  fevcrity. 
His  eagernefs  to  gain  this  point 
rendered  him  not  averfe  to  gratify 
the  papal  legates  in  Germany,  who 
infifted,  that,  without  any  delay,  or 
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formal  deliberation,  the  diet  then 
fitting  at  Worms  ought  to  condemn 
a  man  whom  the  pope  had  already 
L'xcommiinicated    as  an  incorrigi- 
ble heretic.  Such  an  abrupt  man- 
tier  of  proceeding,  however,  being 
deemed  unprecedented  and  unjiift 
by  the  members  of  the  diet,  they 
made  a  point  of  Luther's  appear- 
ing in  perfon,  and  declaring  whe- 
ther he   adhered  or  not  to  thofe 
opinions   which  had  drawn  upon 
him  the  cenfures  of  the   church. 
Not  onlv  the  emperor,  but  all  the 
princes   through  whofe  territories 
he  had  to  pafs,  granted  him  a  fafe 
conduct ;    and    Charles   wrote  to 
Iiim  at  the  fame  time,  requiring  his 
immediate  attendance  on  the  diet, 
and  renewing  his  promifes  of  pro- 
tcftion   from   any  injury  or  vio- 
lence.    Luther   did    not    hefitate 
one  moment  about  yielding  obedi- 
ence ;  and  fet  out  for  Worms,  at- 
tended  by    the   herald   who    had 
brought  the  emperor's  letter  and 
Kife-conduc't:.     While  on  his  jour- 
ney, many  of  his  friends,  whom 
the  fate  of    Ilufs,    under   fnnilar 
circumflances,  and  notwithfrand- 
ing  the  fame  fecurity  of  an  impe- 
rial fjife-condui^,  filled  with  foli- 
titude,  advifed  and  intreated  him 
not  to  rufli  wantonly  in  the  midft 
of  danger.    But  Luther,  fuperior 
to    fuch    terrors,    filcnccd     them 
with   this  reply  :  "  I  am  lawfully 
called,"  fai(l    he,    "  to  appear  in 
that  city  ;  and  thither  I  will  go  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  though  as 
many  devils  as   there  are  tiles  on 
the  houfes  were  there   combined 
againrt  me." 

The  reception  which  he  met  with 
at  Worms  was  fuch  as  might  have 
been  reckoned  a  full  reward  of  all 
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his  labours,  if  vanity  and  the 
love  of  applaufe  had  been  the 
principles  by  which  he  was  influ- 
enced. Greater  crowds  affembled 
to  behold  him  than  had  appeared 
at  the  emperor's  public  entry:  his 
apartments  were  daily  filled  with 
princes  and  perfonages  of  the 
higheft  rank  ;  and  he  was  treated 
with  an  homage  more  fincere,  as 
well  as  more  flattering,  than  any 
which  pre-eminence  in  birth  or 
condition  can  command.  At  his 
appearance  before  the  diet  he  be- 
haved with  great  decency  and  with 
equal  firmnefs.  He  readily  ac- 
knowledged an  excefs  of  acri- 
mony and  vehemence  in  his  con- 
troverfial  writings  ;  but  refufed  to 
retrad;  his  opinions,  unlefs  he  were 
convinced  of  their  falfehood,  or 
to  confent  to  their  being  tried  by 
any  other  rule  than  the  word  of 
God.  When  neither  threats  nor 
iutreaties  could  prevail  on  him  to 
depart  from  this  resolution,  fome  of 
the  ecclefiafticspropofed  to  imitate 
the  example  of  the  council  of  Con- 
fiance,  andjbypunifliingtheaiithor 
of  this  peftilent  herefy ,  who  was  now 
in  their  power,  to  deliver  the  church 
at  once  from  fuch  an  evil.  But 
the  members  of  the  diet  refufing 
to  expofe  the  German  integrity 
to  frelh  reproach  by  a  fecond  vio- 
lation of  public  faith,  and  Charles 
being  no  lefs  unwilling  to  bring  a 
ftain  upon  the  beginning  of  his  ad- 
miniftration  by  inch  an  ignomini- 
ous aftion,  Luther  was  permitted 
to  depart  in  fafety.  A  few  days 
after  he  left  the  city,  a  fevero 
edidl  was  publifhed  in  the  empe- 
ror's name,  and  by  authority 
of  the  diet,  depriving  him,  as  an 
obuiuatc    and     excommunicated 
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criminal,  of  all  the  privileges 
which  he  enjoyed  as  a  fubjed;  of 
the  empire;  forbidding  any  prince 
to  harbour  or  protect  liim  ;  and 
requiring  all  to  feize  his  perfon  as 
foon  as  the  term  fpecified  in  his 
protedion  Ihould  be  expired. 

But  this  rigorous  decree  had  no 
confiderable  effect ;  the  execution 
of  it  being  prevented  partly  by 
the  multiplicity  of  occupations 
vfhich  the  commotions  in  Spain, 
together  with  the  wars  in  Italy 
and  the  Low  Countries,  created  to 
the  emperor ;  and  partly  by  a 
prudent  precaution  employed  by 
the  cleftor  of  Saxony,  Luther's 
faithful  patron.  As  Luther,  on 
his  return  from  Worms,  was  pair- 
ing near  Altenltrain,  in  Thurin- 
gia,  a  number  of  horfemen,  in 
malks,  ru filed  fuddenly  out  of  a 
wood,  where  the  eledor  had  ap- 
pointed them  to  lie  in  wait  for 
him,  and,  furrounding  his  com- 
pany, carried  him,  after  difmif- 
fing,  all  his  attendants,  to  Wort- 
burg,  a  ftrong  cattle,  not  far  dif- 
tant.  There  the  eleftor  ordered 
him  to  be  fupplied  with  every 
thing  neceffary  or  agreeable  ;  but 
the  place  of  his  retreat  was  care- 
fully concealed,  until  the  fury  of 
the  prefent  Itorm  againft  him  be- 
gan to  abate,  upon  a  change  in 
the  political  fyftem  of  Europe. 
In  this  folitude,  where  he  remain- 
ed nine  months,  and  which  he 
frequently  called  his  Patmos,  after 
the  name  of  that  ifland  to  which 
the  apoftle  John  was  banillied,  he 
exerted  his  ufual  vigour  and  in- 
duilryin  defence  of  his  doctrines, 
or  in  confutation  of  his  adverfa- 
ries;  publiihing  feveral  treatifes, 
which  revived  the  fpirit  of  his  fol- 
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lowers,  aftoni filed  to  agreat  degree, 
and  diflieartened  at  the  fudden 
difappearance  of  their  leader. 

Luther,  weary  at  length  of  his 
retirement,  appeared  publicly 
again  at  Wittemberg,  upon  the 
6th  of  March,  15 52.  He  ap- 
peared,  indeed,  without  the  elec- 
tor's leave  ;  but  immediately  wrote 
him  a  letter  to  prevent  his  taking 
it  ill.  The  edia  of  Charles  V., 
fevcre  as  it  was,  had  given  little 
or  no  check  to  Luther's  doftrine ; 
for  the  emperor  was  no  fooner 
gone  into  Flanders,  than  his  edict 
was  negleded  and  (lef})iTed,  and 
the  dodrine  fecmed  to  Ipread  even 
falter  than  before.  Caroloftadius, 
in  Luther's  ablencc,  had  piifii- 
ed  things  on  fader  than  his  leader, 
and  had  attempted  to  aboliih  the 
ufe  of  mafs,  to  remove  images' 
out  of  the  churches,  to  fet  alide 
auricular  confeflion,  invocation  of 
faints,  the  ablhxining  from  meats; 
had  allowed  the  monks  to  leave 
the  monafteries,  to  negledt  their 
vows,  and  to  marry  ;  in  fliort,  had 
quite  changed  the  doctrine  and 
difcipline  of  the  church  at  Wit- 
temberg; all  which,  though  not 
againft  Luther's  fentiments,  was 
yet  blamed  by  him,  as  being  raflily 
and  unfealbnably  done.  Luther- 
anifm  was  Hill  confined  to  Ger- 
many ;  it  was  not  got  to  France  : 
and  Henry  VIII.  of  England  made 
the  moll:  rigorous  acts  to  hinder  it 
from  invading  his  realm.  Nav, 
he  did  fomething  more  :  to  ihew 
his  iieal  for  religion  and  the  holy 
fee,  and  perhaps  his  (kill  in  theo- 
logical learning,  he  w^rote  a  trea- 
tife  Of  the  Seven  Sacraments,  againft 
Luther's  book  Of  the  Captkity  of 
Babylon,   which   he  prefented  to 
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Leo  X.,  in  Odober,  IS^l.  The 
pope  received  it  very  lavoiirably, 
and  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  the 
kin(T  of  I'.n'iland,  that  he  compli- 
mented hiui  with  the  title  of  de- 
fender of  the  faith.  Luther,  how- 
ever, paid  no  reijard  to  liis  king- 
fliip,  but  anlwered  him  with  great 
Iharpnefs,  treating  both  his  per- 
fon  and  performance' in  the  niolb 
contemptuous  manner.  Henry 
complained  of  Luther's  rude  ufage 
of  him  to  the  princes  of  Saxony: 
and  Fiilicr,  billiop  of  Rochefter, 
replied  to  his  anfwer,  in  behalf  of 
Henry's  trcatiie;  but  neither  the 
king's  complaint,  nor  the  bifliop's 
reply,  were  attended  with  any  vi- 
fjble  effects. 

Luther,  though  he  had  put  a 
ftop  to  the  violent  proceedings  of 
Caroloftadius,  now  made  open  war 
with  the  pope  and  biOiops  ;  and, 
that  he  might  make  the  people  de- 
fpife  their  authority  as  much  as 
pofllhle,  he  wrote  one  book  againft 
the  pope's  bull,  and  another 
againft  the  order  falfely  called  the 
order  of  hijhops.  The  fame  year, 
1.522,  he  wrote  a  letter,  dated 
July  the  59th,  to  the  aflembly  of 
the  ftatcs  of  B(.'hemia  ;  in  which 
he  afiiired  tliem  that  he  was  la- 
bouring to  eftablilh  their  dodrinc 
in  Germany,  and  exhorted  them 
not  to  retuin  to  the  communion 
of  the  church  of  Rome  ;  and  he 
publilhed  alfo  this  year  a  trnnHa- 
tion  of  the  New  Tcftament  in  the 
German  tongue,  which  was  after- 
ward;^ correded  hy  himfelf  and 
Melahctljon.  This  tranflation 
having  been  printed  fcveral  times, 
and  1-'  ing  in  every  body's  hands, 
Kertlinand,  archduke  of  Auftria, 
the  emperor's    brother,    made  a 
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very  fevere  eaift,  to  hinder  the 
farther  publicationof  it ;  and  for- 
bad all -the  fubjects  of  his  impe- 
rial majefty  to  have  any  copies  of 
it,  or  of  Luther's  other  books. 
Some  other  prince>  followed  his 
example  ;  and  Lulherwasfo  angry 
at  it,  that  he  wrote  a  treatife  Of 
the  Sccvlar  Power,  in  which  he  ac- 
cufes  them  of  tyr mny  and  impi- 
ety. The  diet  ol"  the  empire  was 
held  at  Nuremberg,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  to  which  Hadrian  VL  . 
fent  his  brief,  dated  November  the 
25th  ;  for  Leo  X.  died  upon  the 
2d  of  December,  1521,  and 
Hadrian  had  been  eledled  pope 
upon  the  pth  of  January  following. 
Li  his  brief,  among  other  things, 
he  obferves  to  the  diet  how  he 
had  heard,  with  grief,  that  Mar- 
tin Luther,  after  the  fentence  of 
Leo  X.,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
executed  by  the  edift  of  Worms, 
continued  to  teach  the  fame  er- 
rors, and  daily  to  publifli  books 
full  of  herefies :  that  it  appeared 
ilrange  to  him  that  fo  large  and 
fo  religious  a  nation  could  be  fe- 
duced  by  a  wretched  apoftate  fri- 
ar ;  that  nothing,  however,  could 
be  more  pernicious  to  Chrilten- 
dom  ;  and  that,  therefore,  he  ex- 
horts them  to  ufe  their  utraoll  en- 
deavours to  make  Luther,  and  the 
authors  of  thefp  tumults,  return  to 
their  duty ;  or,  if  they  refufe, 
and  continue  obftinate,  to  pro- 
ceed againfl  them  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  empire,  and  the  fe- 
verity  of  the  lalt  edid. 

The  refolution  of  this  diet  was 
publiflied  in  the  form  of  an  edi6l, 
upon  the  6th  of  March,  1523; 
but  it  had  no  effect  in  checking 
the  Lutherans,  who  ftill  went  oa 
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in  the  fame  tnumphant  manner. 
This  year  Luther  wrote  a  great 
many  pieces  :  among  the  reft,  one 
upon  the  dignity  and  office  of  the 
fupreme  magiftrate  ;  which  Fre- 
deric, elector  of  Saxony,  is  faid 
to  have  been  highly  pleafed  with. 
He  fent,  about  the  fame  time,  a 
writing  in  the  German  lano-uaije 
to  the  Waldenfes,  or  Pickards,  in 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  who  had 
applied  to  him"  about  worfhipping 
tlie  body  of  Chrift  in  the  eucha- 
rilt."  He  wrote,  alfo,  another 
book,  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
fenate  and  people  of  Prague, 
**  about  the  inftitution  of  minif- 
ters  of  the  church."  He  drew 
up  a  form  of  faying  mafs.  He 
wrote  a  piece,  entitled.  An  exam- 
plt  of  popijh  doctrine  and  divinity  ; 
%vhich  Dupin  calls  afatire  againji 
nunsy  and  thofe  'Ujho  prqfejs  a  mo- 
Jiajtic  life.  He  wrote  alfo  againft 
the  vows  of  virginity,  in  his  pre- 
face to  his  commentary  on  1  Cor. 
8,  and  his  exhortations  here  were, 
it  feems,  followed  with  effed; : 
for,  foon  after,  nine  nuns,  among 
Avhom  was  Catherine  de  Bore, 
eloped  from  the  nunnery  at  Nimpt- 
fchen,  and  Mere  brought,  by  the 
affiftance  of  Leonard  Coppen,  a 
burgefs  ofTprgau,  toWittemberg. 
Whatever  otfence  this  proceeding 
might  give  to  the  Papifts,  it  was 
highly  extolled  by  Luther ;  who, 
in  a  book  written  in  the  German 
language,  compares  the  deliver- 
ance of  thefe  nuns  from  the 
Havery  of  a  monaftic  life  to  that 
of  the  fouls  which  Jefus  Chrift 
has  delivered  by  his  death.  This 
year  Luther  had  occafion  to  ca- 
iionize  two  of  his  followers,  who, 
Vol.  U.  H 
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as  Melchior  Adam  relates,  were 
burnt  at  Bruffels,  in  the  beginning 
of  July,  and  were  the  firft  who 
fuffered  martyrdom  for  his  doc- 
trine. He  wrote  alfo  a  confola- 
tory  epiftle  to  three  noble  ladies 
at  Mifnia,  who  were  baniflied 
from  the  duke  of  Saxony's  court 
at  Friburg,  for  reading  his  books. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1524-,  Clement  VH.  fent  a  legate 
into  Germany  to  the  diet,  which 
was  to  be  held  at  Nuremberg. 
Hadrian  VL  died  in  October  1523, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  Clement 
upon  the  Ipth  of  November.  A 
little  before  his  death,  he  canon- 
ized Benno,  who  was  bilhop  of 
Meiffen,  in  the  time  of  Gregory 
Vll.j  and  one  of  the  moil  zealous 
defenders  of  the  holy  fee.  Lu- 
ther, imagining  that  this  was  done 
diredlly  to  oppofe  him,  drew  up  a 
piece  with  this  title,  AgainJl-  the 
new  idol  and  old  devil  Jet  up  at 
Meijfen,  in  which  he  treats  the 
memory  of  Gregory  with  great 
freedom,  and  does  not  fpare  even 
Hadrian.  Clement  VH/s  legate 
reprefented  to  the  diet  of  Nu- 
remberg the  neceffity  of  enforc- 
ing the  execution  of  the  edid;  of 
Worms,  which  had  been  ftrangely 
neglefted  by  the  princes  of  the 
empire ;  but,  notwithllanding  the 
legate's  folicitations,  which  were 
very  preffing,  the  decrees  of  that 
diet  were  thought  fo  ineffectual, 
that  they  were  condemned  at 
Rome,  and  rejeded  by  the  empe- 
ror. 

In  06lober  1524,  Luther  flung 
off   the  monaftic   habit ;    which, 
though  not  premeditated  and  de- 
figned,  was  yet  a  very  proper  pre- 
parative 
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pa  rati  ve  to  a  ftep  he  took  the 
year  after :  we  mean  his  marriage 
with  Catherine  de  Bore. 

His  marriage,  however,  did  not 
retard  hisadivity  and  diligence  in 
the  work  of  reformation.  He  re- 
vifed  the  Auglburg  confeflion  of 
faith,  and  apology  for  the  Pro- 
teftants,  when  the  Proteftant  reli- 
gion was  firft  cftablifhed  on  a  firm 
bafis.  See  Protestants  and 
Reformation. 

After  this,  Luther  had  little 
clfe  to  do  than  to  fit  down  and 
contemplate  the  mighty  work  he 
had  finiihed  ;  for  that  a  fingle 
monk  fhould  be  able  to  give  the 
church  fo  rude  a  (liock,  that  there 
needed  but  fuch  another  entirely 
to  overthrow  it,  may  very  well 
feem  a  mighty  work.  He  did, 
indeed,  little  elfe ;  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  was  fpent  in 
exhorting  princes,  Hates,  and  uni- 
verfities,  to  confirm  the  reforma- 
tion which  had  been  brought 
about  through  him  ;  and  publish- 
ing from  time  to  time  fuch  writ- 
ings as  might  encourage,  dired, 
and  aid  them  in  doing  it.  The 
emperor  threatened  temporal  pu- 
nilhment  with  armies,  and  the 
pope  eternal  with  bulls  and  anathe- 
mas ;  but  Luther  cared  for  none 
of  their  threats. 

In  the  year  1533,  Luther  wrote 
a  confolatory  epiftle  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Ofchatz,  who  had  fuffered 
fome  hardftiips  for  adhering  to  the 
Augiburg  confeflion  of  faith  ;  in 
which,  among  other  things,  he 
fays,  "  The  devil  is  the  hofl,  and 
the  world  is  his  inn  ;  fo  that  where- 
cver  you  come,  you  ihall  be  fure 
to  find  this  ugly  hoft."  He  had 
alfo  about  this  time  a  terrible  con- 


trover  fy  with  George  duke  of  Sax- 
ony, who  had  fuch  an  averfion  to 
Luther's  dodrine,  that  he  obliged 
his  fubjeds  to  take  an  oath  that 
they    would    never   embrace   it. 
However,  fixty  or  feventy  citizens 
of  Leipfic  were  found  to  have  de- 
viated a  little  from  the  catholic 
way  in  fome  point  or  other,  and 
they  were   known   previoufly   to 
have  confulted  Luther  about  it ; 
upon  which  George    complained 
to  the  eleftor  John  that  Luther 
had  not  only  abufed  his  perfon, 
but  alfo  preached    up   rebellion 
among  his  fubjeds.     The  eleftor 
ordered  Luther  to  be  acquainted 
with  this  ;  and  to  be  told,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  if  he  did  not  ac- 
quit himfelf  of    the  charge,    he 
could   not  polTibly  efcape  punifh- 
ment.     But  Luther  eafdy  refuted 
the   accufation,  by  proving,  that 
he  had  been  fo  far  from  ftirring  up 
his   fubjeds   againft  him    on  the 
fcore  of   religion,    that,   on   the 
contrary,  he  had  exhorted  them  ra- 
ther to  undergo  the  greateft  hard- 
ships, and  even  fuffer  themfelves 
to  be  baniflied. 

In  the  year  1534,  the  Bible 
tranflated  by  him  into  German 
was  firfl  printed,  as  the  old  privi- 
lege, dated  at  Bibliopolis,  under 
the  eledor's  hand,  Ihows  ;  and  it 
was  publiflied  the  year  after.  He 
alfo  publiflied  this  year  a  book 
againfl;  mafles,  and  the  confecration 
of  priefts,  in  which  he  relates  acon- 
ference  he  had  with  the  devil  upon 
thofe  points ;  for  it  is  remarkable 
in  Luther's  whole  hift:ory  that  he 
never  had  any  conflids  of  any 
kind  within,  but  the  devil  was  al- 
ways his  antagonifl:.  In  Febru- 
ary 1537,  an  aflembly  was  held  at 
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Smalkald,  about  matters  of  reli- 
gion, to  which  Luther  and  Me- 
landhon  were  called.  At  this 
meeting  Luther  was  feized  with  fo 
grievous  an  illnefs,  that  there 
were  no  hopes  of  his  recovery.  He 
was  afflided  with- the  ftone,  and 
had  a  ftoppagc  of  urine  for  ele- 
ven days.  In  this  terrible  con- 
dition he  would  needs  undertake 
to  travel,  notwithftanding  all  that 
his  friends  could  fay  or  do  to  pre- 
vent him :  his  refolution,  ho>v- 
ever,  was  attended  with  a  good 
effed;;  for  the  night  after  his  de- 
parture he  began  to  be  better.*  As 
he  was  carried  along  he  made  his 
will,  in  which  he  bequeathed  his 
deteftation  of  popery  to  his  friends 
and  brethren ;  agreeably  to  what 
he  often  ufed  to  fay  :  Pejlis  eram 
livuSf  inoriens  ero  mors  tiia,  papa  ; 
that  is,  "  I  was  the  plague  of  po- 
pery in  my  life,  and  fliall  con- 
tinue to  be  fo  in  my  death." 

This  year  the  pope  and  the 
court  of  Rome,  finding  it  impofli- 
ble  to  deal  with  the  Proteftants  by 
force,  began  to  have  recourfe  to 
ftratagem.  They  afFeifted,  there- 
fore, to  think,  that  though  Luther 
had,  indeed,  carried  things  on 
with  a  high  hand  and  to  a  violent 
extreme,  yet  what  he  had  pleaded 
in  defence  of  thefe  meafures  was 
not  entirely  without  foundation. 
They  talked  with  a  feeming  fhew 
of  moderation  ;  and  Pius  IlL,  who 
fucceeded  Clement  VIL,  propofed 
a  reformation  firft  among  them- 
felves,  and  even  went  fo  far  as  to 
fi\  a  place  for  a  council  to  meet 
at  for  that  purpofe.  But  Luther 
treated  this  farce  as  it  deferved 
to  be  treated ;  unmafked  and  de- 
teded  it  immediately  ;  and,  to  ri- 
dicule it  the  more  ftrongly,  caufed 
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a  pidure  to  be  drawn,  in  which 
was  reprefented  the  pope  feated 
on  high  upon  a  throne,  fome  car- 
dinals about  him  with  foxes'  tails 
on,  and  feeming  to  evacuate  up- 
wards and  downwards  {furfum  de- 
orfum  repvrgare,  as  Melchior 
Adam  expreffes  it).  This  was 
fixed  over  againft  the  title-page, 
to  let  the  reader  fee  at  once  the 
fcope  and  defign  of  the  book ; 
which  was  to  expofe  that  cunning 
and  artifice  with  which  thofe  fub- 
tle  politicians  afteded  to  cleanfe 
and  purify  themfelves  from  their 
errors  and  fuperftitions.  Luther 
publilhed,  about  the  fame  time,  a 
confutation  of  the  pretended 
grant  of  Conftantine  to  Sylvefter 
biftiop  of  Rome  ;  and  alio  fome 
letters  '  of  John  Hufs,  written 
from  his  prifon  at  Conftance  to 
the  Bohemians.  In  this  manner 
was  Luther  employed  till  his  death, 
which  happened  in  the  year  \b^6. 

A  thoufand  lies  were  invented 
by  the  Papifts  about  Luther's 
death.  Some  faid  that  he  died 
fuddenly ;  others,  that  he  killed 
himfelf;  others,  that  the  devil 
flrangled  him ;  others,  that  his 
corpfe  (limk  fo  abominably,  that 
they  were  forced  to  leave  it  in  the 
way,  as  it  was  carried  it  to  be  in- 
terred. Nay,  lies  w^ere  invented 
about  his  death,  even  while  he  was 
yet  alive.  Luther,  however,  to  give 
the  moll  effedual  refutation  of 
this  account  of  his  death,  put 
forth  an  advertifement  of  his  be- 
ing alive ;  and,  to  be  even  with 
the  Papifts  for  the  malice  they  had 
fhewn  in  this  lie,  wrote  a  book  at 
the  fame  time  to  prove,  that  "  the 
papacy  was  founded  by  the  devil." 

Lutheranifm     has     undergone 

fome  alterations  fince  the  time  of 
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its  founder.  Luther  rcjce^cd  the 
epifdo  of  St.  James  as  inconfiftcnt 
with  the  dochine  of  St.  Paul  in 
relation  to  juftiiication  ;  he  alfo 
fct  alide  the  Apocalypfe:  both 
which  are  now  received  as  canon- 
ical in  the  Lutheran  church. 

Luther  reduced  the  number  of 
facraments  to  two,  viz.  bap- 
tifm  and  the  cucharill; ;  but  he 
believed  the  impanation  or  con- 
fubftantiation  ;  that  is,  that 
the  matter  of  the  bread  and 
wine  remain  with  the  body  and 
blood  of  Chrift;  and  it  is  in  this 
article  that  the  main  difference 
between  the  Lutheran  and  Englirti 
churches  conlifts. 

Luther  maintained  the  mafs  to 
be  no  facrifice  ;  exploded  the  ado- 
ration of  the  hort,  auricular  con- 
fcHion,  meritorious  works,  indul- 
gences, purgatory,  the  worfliip 
of  images,  <Sic.,  which  had  been 
introduced  in  the  corrupt  times  of 
the  Uomifli  church.  He  alfo  op- 
pofod  the  doclrine  of  free  will, 
maintained  predcftination,  and  af- 
ferted  our  juftiiication  to  be  fole- 
ly  by  the  imputation  of  the  me- 
rits and  fatisfaftion  of  Chrift.  He 
alfo  oppofed  the  faftings  in  the 
Romilh  church,  monaftical  vows, 
the  celibate  of  the  clergy,  &c. 

The  Lutherans,  however,  of  all 
Proteftants,  are  laid  to  differ  Icaft 
from  the  Ptomiffi  church  ;  as  they 
affirm  that  the  body  and  blood  of 
Chrift  are  materially  prefent  in  the 
facrament  of  the  Lord's  fupper, 
though  in  an  incomprehenlible 
manner;  and  likewife  reprefent 
fome  religious  rites  and  inftitu- 
tions,  as  the  ufe  of  images  in 
churches,  the  diftinguifliing  veft- 
nitnts  of  the  clergy,  the  private 
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confefTion  of  fins,  the  ufe  of  wa- 
fers in  the  adminiftration  of  the 
Lord's  fupper,  the  form  of  exor- 
cifm  in  the  celebration  of  bap- 
tifm,  and  other  ceremonies  of  the 
like  nature,  as  tolerat)le,  and  fome 
of  them  as  ufeful.  The  Luther- 
ans maintain,  with  regard  to  the 
divine  decrees,  that  they  refpec^  , 
the  ialvation  or  mifery  of  men,  in 
confequence  of  a  previous  know- 
ledge of  their  fcntiments  and 
charaders,  and  not  as  free  and 
unconditional,  and  as  founded  on 
the  mere  will  of  God.  Towards 
the  clofe  of  the  feventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  Lutherans  began  to  en- 
tertain a  greater  liberality  of  fen- 
timentthan  they  had  before  adopt- 
ed ;  though  in  many  places  they 
perfevered  longer  in  fevere  and 
defpotic  principles  than  other 
proteftant  churches.  I'heir  pub- 
lic teachers  now  enjoy  an  un* 
bounded  liberty  of  diflcnting  from 
the  decifions  of  thole  iymbols  or 
creeds  which  were  once  deemed 
almoft  infallible  rules  of  faith  and 
praelice,  and  of  declaring  their 
diffent  in  the  manner  thev  iud^e 
the  moft  expedient.  Molheim 
attributes  this  change  in  their  fen- 
timents  to  the  maxim  which  they 
generally  adopted,  that  Chriftians 
were  accountable  to  God  alone  for 
their  religious  opinions  ;  and  that 
no  individual  could  be  juftly  pu- 
niftied  by  the  magiftrate  for  his 
erroneous  opinions,  while  he  con- 
dueled  himfelf  like  a  virtuous  and 
obedient  fubjed:,  and  made  no 
attempts  to  difturb  the  peace  and 
order  of  civil  fociety.  In  Sweden 
the  Lutheran  church  is  epifcopal: 
in  Norway  the  fame.  In  Denmark, 
under    the   name  of  Jupcrintmd' 
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ant,  all  epifcopal  autliorlty  is  re- 
tained; whilft  through  Germany 
the  fuperior  power  is  velted  in  a 
conjiftonjy  over  which  there  is  a 
prelident,  with  a  diltinftion  of 
rank  and  privileges,  and  a  lubor- 
dini^tion  of  inferior  clergy  to  their 
fuperiors,  different  from  the  parity 
of  preiljvtcrianifm. 

LUXURY,  a  difpofition  of  mind 
addicted  to  pleafure,  riot,  and  i'u- 
perfluities.  Luxury  implies  a  giv- 
ing one's  felf  up  to  pleafure;  to- 
hiptuoufnefsj  an  indulgence  in  the 
fame  to  excefs. 

LYING,  fpeaking  falfehoods  wil- 
fully, with  an  intent  to  deceive. 
Thus,  by  Grove,  "  A  lie  is  an  af- 
lirmation  or  denial  by  words,  or 
any  other  figns,  to  which  a  certain 
determinate  meaning  is  affixed, 
of  fomething  contrary  to  our  real 
thoughts  and  intentions/'  Thus, 
by  Paley,  "  A  lie  is  a  breach  of 
promife ;  for,  v.hoever  ferioufly 
addreifes  his  difcourfe  to  another, 
tacitly  promifes  to  fpeak  the  truth, 
becaufe  he  knows  that  the  truth 
is  expected."  There  are  various 
kinds  of  lies.  1.  The  pernicious 
lie,  uttered  for  the  hurt  or  dif- 
ad vantage  of  our  neighbour. — 2. 
The  officious  lie,  uttered  for  our 
own  or  our  neighbour's  advantage. 
— 3.  The  ludicrous  and  Jocofe  lie, 
uttered  by  way  of  jell,  and  on- 
ly for  mirth's  fake  in  common 
converfe. — 4.  Pious  frauds,  as  they 
aie  improperly  called,  pretended 
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infpirations,  forged  books,  cotin- 
terfeit  miracles,  are  fpecies  of  lies. 
—5.  Lies  of  the  condud,  for  a  lie 
may  be  told  in  gejlures  as  well  as 
in  words;  as  when  a  tradefmau 
fliuts  up  his  windows  to  induce 
his  creditors  to  believe  that  he  is 
abroad.— 6.  Lies  of  omijion,  as 
when  an  author  wilfully  omits 
what  ought  to  be  related;  and 
may  we  not  add, — 7.  That  all 
equivocation  and  mental  refervatioii 
come  under  the  guilt  of  lying. 
The  evil  and  injuftice  of  lying  ap- 
pears, 1.  From  its  being  a  breach, 
of  the  natural  and  univerfal  right 
of  mankind  to  truth  in  the  inter- 
courfe  of  fpeech. — 2.  From  its 
being  a  violation  of  God's  facred 
law,  4  Phil.  8.  19  Lev.  11.  3  Col. 
9-— 3.  The  faculty  of  fpeech  was 
bellowed  as  an  inlcrument  of  know- 
ledge, not  of  deceit;  to  communi- 
cate our  thoughts,  not  to  hide 
them.— 4.  It  is  efteemed  a  re- 
proach of  fo  heinous  and  hateful 
a  nature  for  a  man  to  be  called  a 
liar,  that  fometimes  the  life  and 
blood  of  the  flanderer  has  paid'for 
it. — 5.  It  has  a  tendency  to  dif- 
folve  all  Ibciety,  and  to  indifpofe 
the  mind  to  religious  impreffions. 
— 6.  The  punifhment  of  it  is  con- 
fiderable ;  the  lofs  of  credit,  the 
hatred  of  thofe  whom  we  have  de- 
ceived, and  an  eternal  f^eparation 
from  God  in  the  world  to  come, 
21  Rev.  8.  22  Rev.  15.  101  PlkL 
7.     See  Equivocation. 
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MACARIAN^,  the  followers  of  of  the  fourth  century  for  hrs  fane- 
Macariuc,  an  Lcryptian  monk,  who  (Jty  ^^d  virtue.  In  his  writings 
was  diliinguiflied  towards  the  clofe    there  are  fome  fuperllitious  tenet§, 
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and  alfo  certain  opinions  that 
ieem  tainted  with  Origenifm.  The 
name  has  been  alfo  applied  to 
thofe  who  adopted  the  fentiments 
of  Macarius,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
who,  about  the  clofe  of  the  ninth 
century,  propagated  in  France  the 
tenet  afterwards  maintained  by 
Averrhoes,  that  one  individual 
intelligence  or  foul  performed  the 
fpiritual  and  rational  functions  in 
all  the  human  race. 

MACEDONIANS,  the  followers 
of  Macedonius,  biHiopof  Conftan- 
tinople,  who,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Eunomians,  was  de- 
pofed  by  the  council  of  Conflan- 
tinoplein  360,  and  fent  into  exile. 
He  coniidered  the  Holy  Ghofl;  as 
a  Divine  energy  diflufed  through- 
out the  univerfe,  and  not  as  a 
perfon  diftindl  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  The  feft  of  Mace- 
donians was  crulhed  before  it  had 
arrived  at  its  full  maturity  by  the 
council  aflembled  by  Theodofius 
in  381  at  Conftantinople.  See  Se- 
mi arians 

MACHIAVELIANISM,  the  doc- 
trine or  principles  of  Machiavel, 
as  laid  down  in  his  treatife  en- 
titled The  Frince,  and  which  con- 
iifts  in  doing  any  thing  to  compafs 
a  defign,  without  any  regard  to  the 
peace  or  welfare  of  fubjeds,  the 
di^lates  of  honefty  aijd  honour,  or 
the  precepts  of  religion.  This 
i\ork  has  been  tranflated  into 
many  languages,  and  wrote  againft 
by  many  authors,  though  the 
world  is  not  agreed  as  to  the  mo- 
tives of  the  writer;  fome  thinking 
he  meant  to  recommend  tyran- 
nicat  maxims ;  others,  that  he  only 
delineated  them  to  excit«  ab- 
horrence. 
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MAGDALEN,  religiovs  of  St.  a 
denomination  given  to  divers  com- 
munities of  nuns,  confifting  gene- 
rally of  penitent  cdurtezans ;  fome- 
times  alfo  called  Magdalanettes, 
They  were  eftabliftied  at  Metz  in 
1452;  at  Paris  in  1492;  at  Na- 
ples in  1324  ;  at  Rouen  and  Bour- 
deaux  in  l6l8.  In  each  of  theff 
monafteries  there  were  three  kinds 
of  perfons  and  congregations :  the 
iirfl  confifted  of  thofe  who  were 
admitted  to  make  vows,  and  thofe 
bore  the  name  of  St.  Magdalen ;  the 
congregation  of  St.  Martha  was  the 
fecond,  and  was  compofed  of  thofe 
whom  it  was  not  thought  proper 
to  admit  to  vows  finally  ;  the  con- 
gregation of  St.  Lazarus  was  com- 
pofed of  fuch  as  were  detained  by 
force.  The  religious  of  St.  Mag- 
dalen at  Rome  were  eftablifhed  by 
pope  Leo  X.  Clement  VIII.  fet- 
tled a  revenue  on  them  ;  and  far- 
ther appointed,  that  the  effeds  of 
all  public  proftitutes  dying  intef- 
tate  fliould  fall  to  them  ;  and  that 
the  teftamcnts  of  the  reft  fiiould  be 
invalid,  unlefs  they  bequeathed  a 
portion  of  their  effects,  which  was 
to  be  at  Icaft  a  fifth  part  of  them. 

MAGI,  or  Magians,  an  antient 
religious  fe6l  of  Perfia  and  other 
eaftern  countries,  who,  abomi- 
nating the  adoration  of  images, 
worfliipped  God  only  by  fire,  in 
which  they  were  direvftly  oppofite 
to  the  Sabians.  See  Sabians. 
The  Magi  believed  that  there  were 
two  principles,  one  the  caufe  of 
all  good,  and  the  other  the  caufe 
of  all  evil;  in  which  opinion  they 
were  followed  by  the  fed;  of  the 
Manichees.  See  Manichees. 
They  called  the  good  principle 
Jazdan  and  Ormuzdf  and  the  evil 
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principle  Akramauj  or  Akerman» 
The  former  was  by  the  Greeks 
called  Oromafdes,  and  the  latter 
Arimanius.  The  reafon  of  their 
worfhipping^re  was,  becaufe  they 
looked  upon  it  as  the  trueft  fymbol 
of  Oromafdes y  or  the  good  God  ;  as 
darknefs  vvas  of  Arimanius,  or  the 
evil  God.  In  all  their  temples 
they  had  fire  continually  burning 
upon  the  altars,  and  in  their  own 
private  houfes. 

The  religion  of  the  Magi  fell 
into  difgrace  on  the  death  of  thofe 
ringleaders  of  that  fe6t  who  had 
ufurped  the  fovereignty  after  the 
death  of  Camb^-fes;  and  theflaugh- 
ter  that  was  made  of  the  chief  men 
among  them  funk  it  fo  low,  that 
Sabianifm  every  where  prevailed 
againfl  it ;  Darius  and  moll  of  his 
followers  on  that  occafion  going 
over  to  it.  But  the  affedlion  which 
the  people  had  for  the  religion  of 
their  forefathers  not  being  eafily 
to  be  rooted  out,  the  famous  im- 
poftor  Zoroafter,  fome  ages  after, 
undertook  to  revive  and  reform 
it. 

The  chief  reformation  this  pre- 
tended prophet  made  in  the  Ma- 
gian  religion  was  in  the  firft  prin- 
ciple of  it;  for  he  introduced  a 
god  fuperior  both  to  Oromafdes 
and  Arimanius.  Dr.  Prideaux  is 
of  opinion,  that  Zoroafter  took  the 
hint  of  this  alteration  in  their 
theology  from  the  prophet  Ifaiah, 
who  brings  in  God,  faying  to  Cyrus 
king  of  Perfia,  I  am  the  Lord,  and 
there  is  none  elfe  ;  I  form  the  lights 
Old  create  darknefs  ;  I  make  peace, 
and  create  evil,  ^5  ch.  7.  In  fhort, 
Zoroafter  held  that  there  was  one 
fupreme  independent  Being,  and 
Wider  him  two  principles,  or  an- 


gels; one  the  angel  of  light,  or 
good,  and  the  other  the  angel  of 
evil,  or  darknefs ;  that  there  is  a 
perpetual  ftruggle  between  them 
which  ihall  laft  to  the  end  of  the 
world ;  that  then  the  angel  of  dark- 
nefs and  his  difciples  fliall  go  into 
a  world  of  their  own,  where  they 
fhall  be  puniilied  in  everlafting 
darknefs ;  and  the  angel  of  light 
and  his  difciples  fhall  alfo  go  into 
a  world  of  their  own,  where  they 
fhall  be  rewarded  in  everlafting 
light. 

Zoroafter  was  the  firft  who  built 
Jire-temples ;  the  Magians  before 
his  time  performing  their  devotion 
on  the  tops  of  hills  and  in  the  open 
air,  by  which  means  they  were 
expofed  to  the  inconvenience  of 
rain  and  tempefts,  which  often  ex- 
tinguifhed  their  facred  fires.  To 
procure  the  greater  veneration  for 
thefe  facred  fires,  he  pretended  to 
have  received  fire  from  heaven, 
which  he  placed  on  the  altar  of  the 
firft  fire-temple  he  ere6ted,  which 
was  that  at  XiSj  in  Media,  from 
whence  they  fay  it  was  propagated 
to  all  the  reft.  The  Magian  priefts 
kept  their  facred  fire  with  the 
greateft  diligence,  watching  it  day 
and  night,  and  never  fuffering  it 
to  be  extinguifhed.  They  fed  it 
only  with  wood  ftript  of  the  bark, 
and  they  never  blowed  it  with  their 
breath  or  with  bellows,  for  fear  of 
polluting  it :  to  do  either  of  thefe 
was  death  by  their  law.  The  Ma- 
gian religion,  as  reformed  by  Zo- 
roafter, feems  in  many  things  to  be 
built  upon  the  plan  of  the  Jewifti. 
The  Jews  had  their  facred  fire 
which  came  down  from  heaven 
upon  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings, 
which  they  never  fuffered  to  go 

out. 
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mit,  and  with  M'hicli  all  tlicir  la- 
crificcs  and  oblations  were  made. 
Zoroaltcr,  in  like  manner,  pre- 
tended lo  have  broui;ht  his  holy 
fire  from  heaven  ;  and  as  the  Jews 
had  a  ShcJchiah  of  the  Divine  pre- 
fence  among  them,  reftins;  over 
the   mercy    feat   in  the   Holy   of 
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Zoroafter  had  the  addrcfs  to 
bring  over  Darius  to  his  new-re- 
formed relioion,  notwithltandinT 
the  Itrongeft  oppofition  of  the  Sa- 
bians  ;  and  from  that  time  it  be- 
came the  national  religion  of  all 
that  country,  and  fo  continued  for 
many  ages  after,  till  it  was  fup- 


Holies,  Zoroafter  likewife  taught  planted  by  that  of  Mahomet.    Zo- 

his  Magians  to  look  upon  the  la-  roafter  compofed  a  book  contain- 

cred   fire  in   their   temples    as   a  ing  the  principles  of  the  Magian 

Shckinahy  in  which  God  efpecially  religion.     It  is  called  7.€ndaveliay 

dwelt.  From  thefe  and  fome  other  and    by   contraction    Zend.     See 

inllanccs  of  analogy  between  the  Zend. 

Jewifh  and  Magian  religion,  Pri-  INIAGIC,  a  fcience  which  teaches 

deaux   infers   that   Zoro^ifter  had  to  produce  furprifing   and  extra- 


been  firft  educated  and  brought  up 
in  the  Jewifli  religion. 

The  pricfts  of  the  Magi  were  the 
moft  fkilful  mathematicians  and 
philofophers  of  the  ages  in  which 
they  lived,  infomuch  that  a  learn- 
ed  man   and   a  Magian   became 


ordinary  eftects.  A  correfpondence 
with  bad  fpirits,  by  means  of  which 
a  perfon  is  able  to  perform  fur- 
prifing things.  This  was  ftri6lly 
forbidden  by  the  law  of  God,  on 
pain  of  death,  I9  Lev.  31.  See 
Witchcraft. 


equivalent  terms.  Thib  proceeded  MAGISTER    DISCIPLIN/E,    or 


io  far,  that  the  vulgar,  looking  on 
their  knowledge  to  be  more  than 
natural,  imagined  they  were  in- 
fpircd  byfomefupernatural  power. 
And  hence  thole  who  praftifed 
wicked  and  diabolical  arts,  taking 


Master  of  Discipline,  the 
appellation  of  a  certain  ecclen- 
allical  officer  in  the  anticnt  Chrif- 
tian  church.  It  was  a  cuftom  in 
fome  places,  particularly  in  Spain, 
in  the  time  of  the  Gothic  kings, 


upon  themfelves  the  name  of  Ma-  ^bout  the  end  of  the  fifth  century, 

gians,  drew  on  it  that  ill  fignifica-  for  parents  to  dedicate  their  chil- 

tion  which  the  word  Magician  now  dren  very  young  to  the  fervice   of 

bears  among  us.  the  church.  For  this  purpolc  they 

The  Magian  priefis  were  all  of  were  taken  into  the  bifiiop's  family, 

one   tribe ;    as  among  the    Jews  and  educated  under  him  by  fome 

none  but  the  fon  of  a  prielt  was  grave  and  difcreet  perfon,   whom 

capable    of    bearing    that    office  the  bifliop  deputed  for  that  pur- 


among  them.  The  royal  family 
among  the  Pcrfians,  as  long  as  this 
fed  fubfifted,  was  always  of  the 
facerdotal  tribe.  They  were  di- 
vided into  three  orders;  the  in- 
ferior clergy,   the  fuperintendant. 


pofe,  and  let  over  them,  by  the 
name  oi Prefln/fei'f  or  Magijler  Dif- 
ciplijia,  vvhofe  chief  bufinefs  it  was 
to  infpe6l  their  behaviour,  and  in- 
ltru6t  them  in  the  rules  and  difci- 
pline  of  the  church. 


or  biftiops,   and  the  archimagus,  MAGNANIMI'l'V,     grcatnefs    of 
t-r  arch-pricll.  foul ;  a  difpofition  of  mind  exerted 

in 
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in  contemning  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties, in  fcorning  temptations, 
and  defpifing  earthly  pomp  and 
fplendour.  Cic.  de  Offic.y  lee. 
l,chap.  20;  Grove's  Moral  Phi- 
iqfoplii/,  p.  268,  vol.  II. ;  See  arti- 
cles Courage,  Fortitude,  in 
this  work  ;  Steele's  ChrijUan  Hero; 
Watts  on  Self-murder. 
MAIIOMETANISM,  thefVftemof 
religion  formed  and  propagated  by 
IMahomet,  and  ftill  adhered  to  by 
his  followers.  It  is  profefTed  by 
the  Turks  and  Perfians,  by  feveral 
nations  among  the  Africans,  and 
many  among  the  Eaft  Indians. 

Mahomet  was  born  in  the  reign 
of  Anufhirwan  the  Jult,  emperor 
of  Perlia,  about  the  end  of  the 
(ixth  century  of  the  chrillian  era. 
He  came  into  the  world  under 
fome  difadvantages.  His  father 
Abd'allah  was  a  younger  fon  of 
Abd'almotalleb ;  and  dying  very 
young,  and  in  his  father's  life- 
time, left  his  Midow  and  infant 
fon  in  very  mean  circumftances, 
his  whole 'fubftance  con fifting  but 
of  five  camels  and  one  Ethiopean 
flie  flave.  Abd'almotalleb  was 
therefore  obliged  to  take  care  of 
J)is  grandchild  Mahomet;  which 
he  not  only  did  during  his  life, 
but  at  his  death  enjoined  his 
cldeft  fon  Abu  Talcb,  who  was 
brother  to  Abd'allah  by  the  fame 
mother,  to  provide  for  him  for  the 
future  ;  which  he  very  affedion- 
atcly  did,  and  inftruded  him  in 
the  bufmefs  of  a  merchant^  which 
he  followed  ;  and  to  that  end  he 
took  him  into  Syria,  when  he  was 
but  thirteen.  He  afterwards  re- 
commended him  to  Khadijah,  a 
noble  and  rich  widow,  for  her  fac- 
tor ;  in  whofe  fervicc  he  behaved 
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himfelf  fo  well,  that  by  making 
him  her  hufband  (lie  loon  raifed 
him  to  an  an  equality  with  the 
richcft  in  INIecca. 

After  he  began  by  this  advan- 
tageous match  to  live  at  his  eafe, 
it  was,  that  he  formed  the  fcheme 
of  eftablilbing  a  new  religion,  or, 
as  he  exprell'ed  it,  of  replanting 
the  only  true  and  antient  one  pro- 
fcfled  b}'  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham, 
IMofes,  Jefus,  and  all  the  pro- 
phets, by  .  deftroying  the  grofs 
idolatry  into  which  the  generality 
of  his  countrymen  had  fallefi,  and 
weeding  out  the  corruptions  and 
fuperftitions  which  the  latter  Jews 
and  Chrillians  had,  as  he  thought, 
introduced  into  their  religion,  and 
reducing  it  to  its  original  purity, 
which  confifted  chiefly  in  the  wor- 
fhip  of  one  only  God. 

Before  he  made  any  attempt 
abroad,  he  rightly  judged  that  it 
was  neceflary  for  him  to  begin  with 
the  converfion  of  his  own  houfe- 
hold.  Having,  therefore,  retired 
with  his  family,  as  he  had  done 
feveral  times  before,  to  a  cave  in 
mount  Hara,  he  there  opened  the 
fecret  of  his  miffion  to  his  wife 
Khadijah ;  and  acquainted  her, 
that  the  angel  Gabriel  had  juil 
before  appeared  to  him,  and  told 
him  that  he  was  appointed  the 
apoftle  of  God  :  he  alfo  repeated 
to  her  a  paflage  which  he  pretend- 
ed had  been  revealed  to  him  by 
the  miniftry  of  the  angel,  with 
thofe  other  circumftances  of  this 
iirft  appearance  which  are  re- 
lated by  the  INIahometan  writers. 
Khadijah  received  the  news  with 
great  J03,  fwearing  by  Him  in 
whofe  hands  her  foul  was  that  flie 
truftcd  he  would  be  the  prophet  of 
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his  nation;  and  immediately  com- 
municated what  (lie  had  heard  to 
her  coufm  Warakah  Ebn  Nawfal, 
who,  being  a  Chriiiian,  could 
write  in  the  Hebrew  character, 
and  was  tolerably  well  verfed  in 
the  fcriptures  ;  and  he  as  readily 
came  into  her  opinion,  afTuring 
her  that  the  fame  angel  who  had 
formerly  appeared  unto  Mofes  was 
now  fent  to  Mahomet.  The  fir  ft 
overture  the  prophet  made  was  in 
the  month  of  Ramadan,  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  his  age,  w^hich  is 
therefore  ufually  called  the  year 
ot  his  mifiion. 

Encouraged   by  fo   good  a  be- 
ginning, he  refolved  to  proceed, 
and    try  for  fome  time  what  he 
could  do  by  private    perfuafion, 
not  daring  to  hazard  the  whole  af- 
fair by  expofing  it  too  fuddenly  to 
the  public.    He  foon  made  profe- 
lytes  of    thofe    under    his   own 
roof,  viz.  his  wife  Khadijah,    his 
fervant   Zeid    Ebn   Haretha,     to 
whom    he    gave  his  freedom    on 
that   occafion   (which  afterwards 
became  a  rule   to  his  followers), 
and  his  coufm  and  pupil  Ali,  the 
,  fon  of  Abu  Taleb,  though   then 
very  young  :  but  this  laft,  making 
no  account  of  the  other  two,  ufed 
to  ftyle  himfeif  the  Jirji  of  believ- 
ers.    The  next  perfon  Mahomet 
applied  to  was  Abd'allah  Ebn  Abi 
Kohafa,    furnamed  Ahu  Beer,    a 
man  of    great   authority   among 
the  Koreifh,  and  one  whofe  inte- 
rell   he   well   knew  would  be  of 
great  fervice   to   him  ;  as  it  foon 
appeared :  for  Abu  Beer,    being 
gained  over,    prevailed    alfo   on 
Othman  Ebn  AfFan,  Abd'alraham 
Ebn  Awf,  Saad  Ebn  Abbi  Wak- 
kas,    Al  Zobeir  Ebn  al  Awam, 


and  Telha  Ebn  Obeid'allah,    all 
principal  men  of  Mecca,  to  fol- 
low his  example.  Thefe  men  were 
the  fix  chief   companions,    who, 
with  a  few  more,  were  converted 
in  the  fpace  of  three  years  :  at  the 
end   of  which,  Mahomet  having, 
as  he  hoped,  a  fufficient  intereft 
to  fupport  him,  made  his  milTion 
no  longer  a  fecret,  but  gave  out 
that  God  had  commanded  him  to 
admonifh  his  near  relations  ;  and 
in  order  to  do  it  with  more  con- 
venience and  profpeft  of  fuccefs, 
he  directed  Ali  to  prepare  an  en- 
tertainment, and  invite  the    fons 
and  defcendants  of  Abd'almotal- 
leb,   intending  then  to  open  his 
mind  to  them.     This  was  done, 
and   about  forty  of  them  came ; 
but  Abu  Laheb,  one  of  his  un- 
cles, making  the  company  break 
up  before  IMahomet  had   an   op- 
portunity of  fpeaking,  obliged  him 
to     give     them    a     fccond     in- 
vitation the  next  day ;  and  when 
they  were   come,  he  made  them 
the  following  fpeecli :    *'  I  know 
no  man  in  all  Arabia  who  can  of- 
fer his  kindred  a  more  excellent 
thing  than  I  now  do  you  ;   I  offer 
youhappinefs  both  in  this  life,  and 
in  that    which  is  to  come  :  God 
Almighty  hath   commanded    me 
to  call  you  unto  him.  Who,  there- 
fore, among  you  will  be  afiillant 
to    me   herein,    and  become  my 
brother  and  my  vicegerent  ?"    All 
of  them  hefitating  and  declining 
the  matter,  Ali  at  length  rofe  up, 
and  declared  that  he  would  be  his 
alTiftant ;  and  vehemently  threaten- 
ed thofe  who  fhould  oppofe  him. 
Mahomet  upon  this  embraced  Ali 
with  great  dcmonflrations  of  affec- 
tion, and   dcfired    all  who   were 
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prefent  to  hearken  to  and  obey 
him  as  his  deputy  ;  at  which  the 
company  broke  out  into  a  great 
laughter,  tclhng  Abu  Taleb  that 
he  mull  now  pay  obedience  to  his 
fon. 

This  repulfe,  however,  was  fo 
far  from  difcouraging  Mahomet, 
that  he  began  to  preach  in  pubhc 
to  the  people,  who  heard  him 
with  i'orae  patience  till  he  came 
to  upbraid  them  with  the  idola- 
try, obftinacy,  and  perverfenefs 
of  themfelves  and  their  fathers  : 
which  fo  highly  provoked  them, 
that  they  declared  themfelves  his 
enemies ;  and  would  foon  have 
procured  his  ruin,  had  he  not 
been  protected  by  Abu  Taleb. 
The  chief  of  the  Koreilh  warmly 
folicited  this  perfon  to  defert  his 
nephew,  making  frequent  remon- 
ftrances  againft  the  innovations  he 
was  attempting ;  v.'hich  proving 
ineffectual,  they  at  length  threat- 
ened him  with  an  open  rupture  if 
he  did  not  prevail  on  Mahomet  to 
defift.  At  this  Abu  Taleb  was  fo 
far  moved,  that  he  earneftly  dif- 
fuaded  his  nephew  from  purfuing 
the  affair  any  farther,  reprefent- 
ing  the  great  danger  that  he  and 
his  friends  mull  otherwife  run. 
But  Mahomet  was  not  to  be  inti- 
midated ;  telling  his  uncle  plain- 
ly, that  if  they  fet  the  fun  againji 
him  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  moon 
on  his  left,  he  icmdd  not  leave  his 
enterprife :  and  Abu  Taleb,  fee- 
ing him  fo  firmly  refolved  to  pro- 
ceed, ufed  no  further  arguments, 
but  promifed  to  Hand  by  him 
againft  all  his  enemies. 

The  Koreilh,  finding  they  could 
prevail  neither  by  fair  words  nor 
menaces,   tried   what  they  could 
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do  by  force  and  ill  treatment; 
ufing  Mahomet's  followers  fo  very 
injuriouHy,  that  it  was  not  fafe 
for  them  to  continue  at  Mecca 
any  longer  ;  whereupon  Mahomet 
gave  leave  to  fuch  of  them  as  had 
not  friends  to  proted  them  to 
feek  for  refuge  elfewhere.  And 
accordingly,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the 
prophet's  million,  fixteen  of  them, 
four  of  whom  were  women,  fled 
into  Ethiopia;  and  among  them 
0th man  Ebn  Affan,  and  his  wife 
Rakiah,  Mahomet's  daughter. 
This  was  the  firft  flight ;  but  af- 
terwards feveral  others  followed 
them,  retiring,  one  after  another, 
to  the  number  of  eighty-three  men, 
and  eighteen  women,  befides  chil- 
dren. Thefe  refugees  were  kindly 
received  by  the  Najaflii,  or  kincr 
of  Ethiopia,  who  refufed  to  de- 
liver them  up  to  thofe  whom  the 
Koreifti  fent  to  demand  them,  and, 
as  the  Arab  writers  unaniraoul]«^ 
atteft,  even  profeffed  the  Maho- 
metan religion. 

In  the  fixth  year  of  his  miffion, 
JNlahomet  had  the  pleafure  of  fee- 
ing his  party  ftrengthened  by  the 
converfion  of  his  uncle  Hamza,  a 
man  of  great  valour  and  merit ; 
and  of  Omar  Ebn  al  Kattab,  a 
perfon  highly  elteemed,  and  once 
a  violent  oppofer  of  the  prophet. 
As  perfecution  generally  advances 
rather  than  obftruds  the  fpreading 
of  a  religion,  Iflamifm  made  io 
great  a  progrefs  among  the  Arab 
tribes,  that  the  Koreifti,  to  fup- 
prefs  it  effedually,  if  poflible,  in 
the  feventh  year  of  Mahomet's 
miffion,  made  a  folemn  league  or 
covenant  againft  the  Hafhcmites 
and  the  family  of  Abd'almotalleb, 
engaging  themfelves  to  contract  no 
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iTianiages  with  any  of  lliem,  and 
to  have  no  communication  with 
them  ;  and,  to  give  it  the  greater 
fanclion,  reduced  it  into  writing, 
and  laid  it  up  in  the  Caaba.  Up- 
on this  the  tribe  became  divided 
into  two  fadions  ;  and  thp  family 
of  Haihem  all  repaired  to  Abu 
Taleb,  as  their  head  ;  except  on- 
1}^  Abd'al  Uzza,  furnamed  Abu 
Laheby  who,  out  of  inveterate 
hatred  to  his  nephew  and  his  doc- 
trine, went  over  to  the  oppofite 
party,  whofe  chief  was  Abu  So- 
fian  Ebn  Harb,  of  the  family  of 
Ommeya. 

The  families  continued  thus  at 
variance  for  three  years  ;  but,  in 
the  tenth  year  of  his  miffion,  Ma- 
homet told  his  uncle  Abu  Taleb, 
that  God  had  manifeflly  fliewed 
his  difapprobation  of  the  league 
which  the  Koreifli  had  made 
againfl  them,  by  fending  a  worm 
to  eat  out  every  word  of  the  in- 
Itrument  except  the  name  of  God, 
Of  this  accident  Mahomet  had 
probably  fome  private  notice  ;  for 
Abu  Taleb  went  immediately  to 
the  Koreilh,  and  acquainted  them 
with  it;  offering,  if  it  proved 
falfe,  to  deliver  his  nephew  up  to 
them  ;  but,  in  cafe  it  were  true, 
he  infiftcd  that  they  ought  to  lay 
afidc  their  animolity,  and  annul 
the  league  they  had  made  againll 
the  Hafliemites.  To  this, they  ac- 
quiefccd;  and,  going  to  infpedl  the 
writing,  to  their  great  aftonifh- 
ment  found  it  to  be  as  Abu  Taleb 
had  faid  :  and  the  leamie  was 
thereupon  declared  void. 

In  the  fame  year  Abu  Taleb 
died  at  the  age  of  above  four- 
fcore  :  and  it  is  the  general  opini- 
on that  he  died  an  infidel ;  though 
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others  fay,  that  when  ho  was  at  the 
point  of  death  he  embraced  Ma- 
hometanifm  ;  and  produce  fome 
paffages  out  of  his  poetical  com- 
pofitions  to  confirm  their  aflertion. 
About  a  month,  or  as  fome  write, 
three  days  after  the  death  of  this 
great  benefactor  and  patron,  Ma- 
homet had  the  additional  mortifi- 
cation to  lofe  his  wife  Khadijah, 
who  had  fo  generoufly  made  his 
fortune.  For  which  reafon  this 
year  is  called  the  year  of  mouni- 
vig. 

On  the  death  of  thefe  two  per- 
fons,  the  Koreifli  began  to  be 
more  troubleforae  than  ever  to 
their  prophet,  ami  cfpeciaHy  fome 
who  had  formerly  been  his  inti- 
mate friends;  infomuch  that  he 
found  himfelf  obliged  to  feek  for 
flielter  elfewhere,  and  firft  pitched 
upon  Tayef,  about  fixty  miles 
call  from  Mecca,  for  the  place  of 
his  retreat.  Thither,  therefore,  he 
went,  accompanied  by  his  fervant 
Zeid,  and  applied  himfelf  to  two 
of  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Tha- 
kif,  who  \\eie  the  inhabitants 
of  that  place ;  but  they  received 
him  very  coldly.  However,  he 
llaid  there  a  month ;  and  fome 
of  the  more  confiderate  and  bet- 
ter fort  of  men  treated  him  with 
little  refped ;  but  the  Haves  and  in- 
ferior people  at  length  rofe  againit 
him ;  and,  bringing  him  to  the 
w^all  of  the  city,  obliged  him  to 
depart,  and  return  to  Mecca, 
where  he  put  himfelf  under  the 
protedion  of  Al  JMotaam  Ebn 
Adi. 

This  repulfe  greatly  difcouraged 
his  followers.  However,  Maho- 
met was  not  wanting  to  himfelf; 
but  boldly  continued  to  preach  to 
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the  public  aflembllcs  at  the  pil- 
grimage, and  gained  feveral  pro- 
ielytcs ;  and  among  them  fix  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Yathreb,  of 
the  jewilb  tribe  of  Khazraj  ;  \vho, 
on  their  return  home,  failed  not 
to  fpeak  much  in  commendation 
of  their  new  religion,  and  exhort- 
ed their  fellow-citizens  to  embrace 
the  fame. 

In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  mi-f- 
fion  it  was  that  Mahomet  gave  out 
that  he  had  made  his  night  jour- 
ney from  Mecca  to  Jerufalem, 
,  and  thence  to  heaven,  fo  much 
fpoken  of  by  all  that  write  of 
him.  Dr.  Prideaux  thinks  he  in- 
vented it  either  to  anfwer  the  ex- 
peiftations  of  thofe  who  demanded 
lome  miracle  as  a  proof  of  his 
million  ;  or  elfe,  by  pretending  to 
have  converfed  with  God,  to  ef- 
tabliOi  the  authority  of  whatever  he 
ihould  think  fit  to  leave  behind  by 
way  of  oral  tradition,  and  make  his 
fayings  to  ferve  the  fame  purpofe 
as  the  oral  law  of  the  Jews.  But  it 
does  not  appear  that  INIahomethim- 
felf  ever  expected  fo  great  a  regard 
fliould  be  paid  to  his  fayings  as 
his  followers  havefmce  done ;  and, 
feeing  he  all  along  difclaimed  any 
power  of  performing  miracles,  it 
leems  rather  to  have  been  a  fetch 
of  policy  to  raife  his  reputation, 
by  pretending  to  have  adually 
converfed  with  God  in  heaven,  as 
Mofes  had  heretofore  done  in  the 
Mount,  and  to  have  received  fe- 
veral inftitutions  immediately  from 
him,  whereas,  before,  he  content- 
ed himfelf  with  perfuading  them 
that  he  had  all  by  the  miniftry  of 
Gabriel. 

However,  this  ftory  feemed  fo 
ibfurd  and  incredible,  that  feve- 
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ral  of  his  followers  left  him  upon 
it ;  and  had  probably  ruined  the 
whole  defign,  had  not  Abu  Recu 
vouched  for  his  veracity,  and  de- 
clared, that,  if Mahometathrmed 
it  to  be  true,  he  verily  believed 
the  whole.  Which  happy  incident 
not  only  retrieved  the  prophet's 
credit,  but  increaled  it  to  fach  a 
degree,  that  he  was  feeure  of  be- 
ing able  to  make  his  difciples 
Aval  low  whatever  he  pleafed  to 
impofe  on  them  for  the  future. 
And  this  fiction,  notwitlil>andin«- 
its  extravagance,  was  one  of  the 
moft  artful  contrivances  Malio- 
niet  ever  put  in  practice,  and  what 
chiefly  contributed  to  the  railing 
of  his  reputation  to  that  great 
height  to  which  it  afterwards  ar- 
rived. 

In  this  year,  called  by  the  Ma- 
hometans the  accepted  ijear,  twelvti 
men  of  Yathreb  or  Medina,  of 
whom  ten  were  of  the  tribe  of 
Khazraj,  and  the  other  two  of 
that  of  Aws,  came  to  IMccca, 
and  took  an  o?th  of  fidelity  to 
Mahomet  at  Al  Akaba,  a  hill  on 
the  north  of  that  city.  This 
oath  was  called  the  ironiens  oath  ; 
not  that  any  women  were  profcnt 
at  this  time,  but  becaufe  a  man 
was  not  thereby  obliged  to  take  up 
arms  in  defence  of  Mahomet  or  his 
religion;  it  being  the  fame  oath 
that  was  afterwards  exacted  of  the 
women,  the  form  of  which  we  have 
in  the  Koran,  and  is  to  this  ef- 
io.^,  viz.  That  they  fliould  re- 
nounce all  idolatry ;  and  they 
Ihould  not  fteal,  nor  commit  for- 
nication, nor  kill  their  children 
(as  the  pagan  Arabs  ufed  to  do 
when  they  apprehended  they 
Ihould  UQt  be  able  to   maintaia 
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tliem),  nor  forge  calumnies;  and 
that  they  ihould  obey  the  pro- 
phet in  all  things  that  were  rea- 
fonable.  \Yhen  they  had  folemn- 
ly  engaged  to  all  this,  JMahomet 
fent  one  of  his  difciples,  named 
Mafab  Eb?i  Omaify  home  with 
them,  to  inftruvTt  them  more  fully 
in  the  grounds  and  ceremonies  of 
his  new  religion. 

Mafab,  bciteg  arrived  at  Medi- 
na, by  the  afiiftance  of  thofe  who 
had  been  formerly  converted, 
gained  feveral  prolclytes,  particu- 
larly Ofaid  Ebn  Hodeira,  a  chief 
man  of  the  city,  and  Saad  Ebn 
Moadh,  prince  of  the  tribe  of 
Aws;  Mahometanilm  fpreading  fo 
i'aft,  that  there  was  fcarce  a  houfe 
•wherein  there  were  not  fome  who 
had  embraced  it. 

The  next  year,  being  the  thir- 
teenth of  Mahomet's  miffion, 
Mafab  returned  to  Mecca,  ac- 
companied by  feventy-three  men 
and  two  women  of  Medina  who 
had  profefled  Iflamifm,  befides 
fome  others  who  were  as  yet  un- 
helievers.  On  their  arrival  they 
immediately  fent  to  Mahomet, 
and  offered  him  their  afiiftance,  of 
which  he  was  now  in  great  need  ; 
for  his  adverfaries  were  by  this 
time  grown  fo  powerful  in  Mecca, 
that  he  could  not  ftay  there  much 
lonoer  without  imminent  danger, 
AVherefore  he  accepted  their  pro- 
pofal,  and  met  them  one  night,  by 
appointment,  at  AlAkaba  above- 
mentioned,  attended  by  his  uncle 
Al  Abbas  ;  who,  though  he  was 
not  then  a  believer,  wiflicd  his 
nephew  well,  and  made  a  fpeech 
to  thofe  of  Medina ;  wherein  he 
told  them,  that,  as  INIahojnet  was 
obliged  to  quit  his  native  city,  and 
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feek  an  afylum  elfewhere,  and 
they  had  offered  him  their  protec- 
tion, they  would  do  well  not  to 
deceive  him;  that  if  they  were, 
not  firmly  refolvedto  defend,  and 
not  betray  him,  they  had  better 
declare  their  minds,  and  let  him 
provide  for  his  fafety  in  fome 
other  manner.  Upon  their  pro- 
tefting  their  fmcerity,  Mahomet 
fwore  to  be  faithful  to  them,  on 
condition  that  they  Ihould  protec^l; 
him  againll  all  infulls  as  heartily 
as  they  would  their  own  wives  and 
families.  They  then  afked  him, 
what  recompenfe  they  were  to  ex- 
pect if  rhey  fliould  happen  to  be 
killed  in  his  quarrel  ?  he  anfwer- 
ed,  Paradife.  Whereupon  they 
pledged  their  faith  to  him,  and  fo 
returned  home ;  after  Mahomet 
had  chofen  twelve  out  of  their 
number,  who  were  to  have  the 
fame  authority  among  them  as 
the  twelve  apoftles  of  Chrift  had 
among  his  difciples. 

Hitherto  IMahomet  had  propa- 
gated his  religion  by  fair  means ; 
fo  that  the  whole  fuccefs  of  his 
enterprize,  before  his  flight  to 
Medina,  mull  be  attributed  to 
perfuafion  only,  and  not  to  com- 
pulfion.  For  before  this  fecond 
oath  of  fealty  or  inauguration  at 
Al  Akaba,  he  had  no  permiflion 
to  ufe  any  force  at  all ;  and  in  fe- 
veral places  of  the  Koran,  which 
he  pretended  were  revealed  dur- 
ing his  flay  at  Mecca,  he  declares 
his  bufmefs  was  only  to  preach 
and  admonifli ;  that  he  had  no 
authority  to  compel  any  perfoii 
to  embrace  his  religion  ;  and  that, 
whether  people  believe  or  not, 
was  none  of  his  concern,  but  be- 
longed folely  unto  God.     And  he 
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was  fo  far  from  allowing  his  fol- 
lowers to  life  force,  that  he  ex- 
horted them  to  bear  patiently 
thofe  injuries  which  were  offered 
them  on  account  of  their  faith ; 
and,  when  perfecuted  himfelf, 
chofe  rather  to  quit  the  place  of 
his  birth,  and  retire  to  Medina, 
than  to  make  any  rcfiftance.  But 
this  great  paffivenefs  and  modera- 
tionfeem entirely  owingto  his  want 
of  power,  and  the  great  fupe- 
riority  of  his  oppofers,  for  the 
firft  twelve  years  of  his  mifiTion  ; 
for  no  fooner  was  he  enabled,  by 
the  affiftance  of  thofe  of  JNIedina, 
to  make  head  againft  his  enemies, 
than  he  gave  out,  that  God  had 
allowed  him  and  his  followers  to 
defend  themfelves  againft  the  in- 
fidels ;  and  at  length,  as  his  forces 
increafed,  he  pretended  to  have 
the  Divine  leave  even  to  attack 
them,  and  deftroy  idolatry,  and 
fet  up  the  true  faith  by  the  fword  ; 
finding,  by  experience,  that  his 
defigns  would  otherwife  proceed 
very  flowly,  if  they  were  not  ut- 
terly overthrown ;  and  knowing, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  innova- 
tors, when  they  depend  folely  on 
their  own  ftrength,  and  can  com- 
pel, feldom  run  any  rifk  :  from 
whence,  fays  Machiavel,  it  fol- 
lows, that  all  the  armed  prophets 
have  fucceeded,  and  the  unarmed 
ones  have  failed.  Mofes,  Cyrus, 
Thefeus,  and  Romulus,  would 
not  have  been  able  to  ellablifli  the 
obfervance  of  their  inUitutions 
for  any  length  of  time,  had  they 
not  been  armed.  The  firft  paffage 
of  the  Koran  which  gave  Maho- 
met the  permiffion  of  defending 
himfelf  by  arms  is  faid  to  have 
been   that  in   the  twenty-fccond 
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chapter ;  after  which,  a  great 
number  to  the  fame  purpofe  were 
revealed. 

Mahomet,  having  provided  for 
the  fecurity  of  his  companions,  as 
well  as  his  own,  by  the  league  of- 
fenfive  and  defenfive,  which  he 
had  now  concluded  with  thofe  of 
Medina,  di reded  them  to  repair 
thither,  which  they  accordingly 
did  ;  but  himfelf,  with  Abu  Beer 
and  Ali,  ftaid  behind,  having  not 
yet  received  the  Divine  per- 
miffion,  as  he  pretended,  to 
leave  Mecca.  The  Koreifh,  fear- 
ing the  confequence  of  this  new 
alliance,  began  to  think  it  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  to  prevent  Maho- 
met's efcape  to  Medina  ;  and  hav- 
ing held  a  council  thereon,  after 
feveral  milder  expedicntshad  been 
rejected,  they  came  to  a  refolu- 
tion  that  he  (hould  be  killed  ;  and 
agreed  that  a  man  fliould  be  cho- 
fen  out  of  every  tribe  for  the  exe- 
cution of  this  defign ;  and  that 
each  man  (hould  have  a  blow  at 
him  with  his  fword,  that  the  guilt 
of  his  blood  might  fall  equally  on 
all  the  tribes,  to  w'hofe  united 
power  the  Hafhemites  were  much 
inferior,  and  therefore  durft  not 
attempt  to  revenge  their  kinfman's 
death. 

This  confpiracy  was  fcarcc 
formed,  when,  by  fome  means  or 
other,  it  came  to  Mahomet's 
knowledge ;  and  he  gave  out 
that  it  v/as  revealed  to  hira  by  tlic 
angel  Gabriel,  who  had  now  or- 
dered him  to  retire  to  Medina. 
Whereupon,  to  amufc  his  ene- 
mies, he  di  reded  Ali  to  lie  down 
in  his  place,  and  wrap  himfelf  up 
in  his  green  cloak,  which  be  did  ; 
and    Mahomet    cicapcd   miracu- 
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Ion  fly,  as  they  pretend,  to  Abu 
Beer's  houfc,  unperceived  by  the 
confpirators,  who  had  already  al- 
fembled  at  the  prophet's  door. 
They,  in  the  mean  time,  looking 
through  the  crevice,  and  feeing 
Ali,  whom  they  took  to  be  Maho- 
met himfelf,  afleep,  continued 
watching  there  till  morning,  when 
Ali  arofc,  and  they  feund  theni- 
felves  deceived. 

From  Abu  Beer's  houfe  IMaho- 
met  and  he  went  to  a  cave  in  mount 
Thur,  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Mecca, 
accompanied  only  by  Amor  libn 
Foheirah,  Abu  Beer's  fervant, 
and  Abd'allah  Ebn  Oreitah,  an 
idol ator  whom  they  had  hired  for  a 
guide.  In  this  cave  they  lay  hid 
three  days,  to  avoid  the  fearch  of 
their  enemies  ;  which  they  very 
narrowly  efcaped,  and  not  without 
the  affillance  of  more  miracles 
than  one ;  for  fome  fay  that  the 
Koreifli  were  ftruck  with  blind- 
iiefs,  fo  that  they  could  not  find 
the  cave  ;  others,  that,  after  Ma- 
homet and  his  companions  were 
got  in,  two  pigeons  laid  their  eggs 
at  the  entrance,  and  a  fpider  co- 
vered the  mouth  of  the  ca\e  with 
her  web,  which  made  them  look 
no  farther.  Abu  Beer  feeing  the 
prophet  in  fuch  imminent  danger, 
became  very  forrowful ;  where- 
upon Mahomet  comforted  him 
uith  thefc  words,  recorded  in  the 
Koran  :  Be  not  grieved ^  for  God  is 
'xithus.  Their  enemies  being  re- 
tired, they  left  the  cave,  and  fet 
out  for  Medina  by  a  bye-road  ; 
and  having  fortimatcly,  or,  as  the 
Mahometans  tell  us,  miraculoufly, 
efcaped  fome  who  were  fent  to 
purfue  them,  arrived  fafely  at  that 
city ;  whither  Ali  followed  them  in 
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three  days,  after  he  had   fettled 
fome  affairs  at  Mecca. 

IMahomet,  being  fecurely  fet- 
tled at  jNIedina,  and  able  not  only 
to  defend  himfelf  againil  the  in- 
fults  of  his  enemies,  but  to  attack 
them,  began  to  fend  out  fmall 
parties  to  make  reprifals  on  the 
Koreiili ;  the  iirft  party  confifting 
of  no  more  than  nine  men,  who 
intercepted  and  plundered  a  cara- 
van belonging  to  that  tribe,  and 
in  the  adion  took  two  prifoners. 
But  what  eftabliflied  his  affairs 
very  much,  and  was  the  founda- 
tion on  which  he  built  all  his  fuc- 
ceeding  gicatnefs,  was  the  gain- 
ing of  the  battle  of  Bedr,  which 
was  fought  in  the  fecond  3''ear  of 
the  Hegira,  and  is  fo  famous  in 
the  Mahometan  hiftory.  Some 
reckon  no  lefs  than  tvventy-feven 
expeditions,  wherein  Mahomet 
was  perfonally  prefent,  in  nine  of 
which  he  gave  battle,  befidcs  fe- 
veral  other  expeditions  in  which 
he  was  not  prefent.  His  forces 
he  maintained  partly  by  the  con- 
tributions of  his  followers  for  this 
purpofe,  which  he  called  by  the 
name  of  zacaiy  or  ahns,  and  the 
l)aying  of  which  he  very  artfully 
niadc  one  main  article  of  his  reli- 
gion ;  and  partly  by  ordering  a  tifth 
part  of  the  plunder  to  be  brought 
into  the  public  treafury  for  that 
purpofe,  in  which  matter  he  like- 
wife  pretended  to  acl  by  the  Di- 
vine direction. 

In  a  few  years,  by  the  fuccefs 
of  his  arms,  notwithftanding  he 
fometimes  came  off  by  the  worfi:, 
he  confiderably  raifed  his  credit 
and  power.  In  the  fixth  year  of 
the  Hegira  he  fet  out  with  1400 
men  to  vilit  the  temple  of  Mecci\, 
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not  with  any  intent  of  committing 
hoftilitics,     but   in    a    peaceable 
manner.       However,      when     he 
came  to  Al  Hodeibiya,  which  is 
lituated   partly  within  and  partly 
without  the,  ikcred   territory,  the 
Koreilh  lent  to  let  him  know  that 
thoy  would  not  permit  him  to  en- 
ter Mecca,  unlels  he  force;!    his 
way :     whereupon   he    called  his 
troops  about  .him,  and    they  all 
took  a   folemn  oath  of  fealty  or 
homage  to   him,  and  he  relblved 
to  attack    the  city  ;  but  thofe  of 
^lecca  fending  Arwa  Ebn  Mafun, 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  Thakif,  as 
their  ambalTador,  to  delire  peace, 
a   truce  was  concluded   between 
them  for  ten  years,  by  which  any 
perfon  was  allowed  to  enter  into 
league  either  with   Mahomet,    or 
with  theKoreidi,  as  he  thought  fit. 

In  the  feventh  year  of  the  He- 
gira,  INIahomct  began  to  think  of 
propagating  his  religion  beyond 
the  bounds  of  Arabia,  and  fent 
meflengers  to  the  neighbouring 
princes,  with  letters  to  invite 
tliem  to  Mahometifm.  Nor  was 
this  projed  without  ibme  fucccfs  : 
Kholru  Parviz,  then  king  of  Per- 
fia,  received  his  letter  w^ith  great 
difdain,  and  tore  it  m  a  paffion, 
feuding  away  the  meffenger  very 
abruptly  ;  which,  when  Mahomet 
heard,  he  faid,  God/hall  fear  his 
Uugdom.  And  foon  after  a  mef- 
fenger came  to  Mahomet  from 
Eedham,  king  of  Yaman,  who 
was  a  dependent  on  the  Perfians, 
lo  acquaint  him  that  he  had  re- 
cei\  ed  orders  to  fend  him  to  Khof- 
ru.  Mahomet  put  off  his  anfwer 
till  the  next  morning,  and  then 
told  the  mefionger  it  had  been  re- 
vealed  to   him    that    nisht    that 
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Khofru  was  (lain  by  his  fon  Shl- 
ruyeh  :  adding,  that  he  was  well 
afllired  his  new  religion  and 
empire  ftiould  rife  to  as  great  a 
height  as  that  of  Khofru ;  and 
therefore  bid  him  advife  his  maf- 
ter  to  embrace  Mahometifm.  The 
meffenger  being  returned,  Badhan 
in  a  few  days  received  a  lelter 
trom  Shiruyeh,  informing  him  of 
his  father's  death,  and  orderinaf 
him  to  give  the  prophet  no  further 
difturbance.  Whereupon  Badhan, 
and  the  Perfians  with  him,  turn- 
ed Mahometans. 

1  he  emperor  ileraclius,  as  the 
Arabian  hillorians  affure  us,  re- 
ceived IMahomet's  letter  with 
great  refped,  laying  it  on  his  pil- 
low, and  difmilTed  the  bearer  ho- 
nourkbly.  And  fome  pretend  that 
he  would  have  profelfed  this  new 
faith,  had  he  not  been  afraid  of 
lofing  his  crown. 

PJahomet  wrote  to  the  fame  ef- 
fe(5l  to  the  king  of  Ethiopia, 
though  he  had  been  converted  be- 
fore, according  to  the  Arab  wri- 
ters ;  and  to  Mokawkas,  governor 
of  Egypt,  who  gave  the  meffen- 
ger a  very  favourable  reception, 
and  fent  fevcral  valuable  prefents 
to  Mahomet,  and  among  the  reft 
two  girls,  one  of  which,  named 
Mary,  became  a  great  favourite 
with  him.  He  alfo  fent  let- 
ters of  the  like  purport  to  feveral 
Arab  princes ;  particularly  one 
to  Al  Hareth  Ebn  Abi'Shamer, 
king  of  Ghaffan,  who  returning 
for  anfwer  that  he  wou^sl  go 
to  Mahomet  himfelf,  the  prophet 
fai d ,  M ail  his  kingdom  peri/h  ;  ano- 
ther to  Havvdha  Ebn  Ali,  king  of 
Yamama,  who  was  a  Chriftian, 
and,  having  fome  tima  btforepro- 
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fefied  Illamifm,  had  lately  re- 
turned to  his  former  faith  :  this 
prince  fent  back  a  very  rough  an- 
fvver,  upon  which  Mahomet  curf- 
ing  hira,  he  died  foon  after  ;  and 
a  third  to  Al  Mondur  Ebn  Sawa, 
kina  of  Bahrein,  who  embraced 
Mahometifm,  and  all  the  Arabs 
of  that  country  followed  his  ex- 
ample. 

Tl)e  eighth  year  of  the  Hegira 
was  a  very  fortunate  year  to  ISla- 
homet.  In  the  beginning  of  it 
Khaled  Ebn  al  Walid  and  Amru 
Ebn  al  As,  both  excellent  fol- 
diers,  the  firftof  whom  afterwards 
conquered  Syria  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  the  latter  Egypt,  be- 
came profelytes  to  Mahometifm. 
And  foon  after  the  prophet  fent 
3000  men  againll  the  Grecian 
forces,  to  revenge  the  death  of 
one  of  his  ambafl'adors,  who,  being 
fent  to  the  governor  of  Bofra  on 
the  fame  errand  as  thofe  who 
■went  to  the  above-mentioned 
princes,  was  flain  by  an  Arab  of 
the  tribe  of  Ghaflan,  at  Muta,  a 
town  in  the  territory  of  Balka,  in 
Syria,  about  three  days  journey 
eaftward  from  Jerufalem,  near 
which  town  they  encountered. 
The  Grecians  being  vaftly  fupe- 
rior  in  number  (for,  including 
the  auxiliary  Arabs,  they  had  an 
army  of  100,000  men),  the  Ma- 
hometans wcie  repulfed  in  the  firll 
attack,  and  loll  fucceflively  three 
of  their  generals,  viz.  Zeid  Ebn 
Ilaretha,  Mahomet's  freedman  ; 
Jaafar,  the  Ion  of  Abu  'I'aleb ; 
and  Abdullah  Ebn  Raw  ah  a  :  but 
Khalid  Ebn  al  Walid,  fucceeding 
to  the  command,  overthrew  the 
Greeks  with  great  (laughter,  and 
Wrought  away  abundance  of  rich 
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fpoil  ;  on  occafion  of  which  ac- 
tion Mahomet  gave  him  the 
title  of  iSeif  minfoyuf  Allah,  '*  one 
of  the  fwords  of  Gt)d." 

In  this  year  alfo  Mahomet  took 
the  city  of  INlecca,  the  inhabi- 
tants whereof  had  broken  the 
truce  concluded  on  two  years  be- 
fore ;  for  the  tribe  of  Beer,  who 
were  confederates  with  the  Ko- 
reilh,  attacking  thofe  of  Kozaah, 
who  were  allies  of  Mahomet, 
killed  feveral  of  them,  being  fup- 
ported  in  the  adion  by  a  party  of 
the  Koreifli  themfelves.  The 
confcquence  of  this  violation  was 
foon  apprehended,  and  Abu  So- 
lian  himfelf  made  a  journey  to 
Medina  on  purpofe  to  heal  the 
breach  and  renew  the  truce,  but 
in  vain  ;  for  Mahomet,  glad  of  this 
opportunity,  refufed  to  fee  him  : 
whereupon  he  applied  to  Abu 
Beer  and  Ali ;  but  they  giving 
him  no  anfwer,  he  was  obliged  to 
return  to  Mecca  as  he  came. 

Mahomet  immediately  gave  or- 
ders for  preparations  to  be  made 
that  he  might  furprizc  the  Mec- 
cans  while  they  were  unprovided 
to  receive  him  :  in  a  little  time  he 
began  his  march  thither  ;  and  by 
that  time  he  came  near  the  city 
his  forces  were  incrcafed  to  ten 
thoufand  men.  Thofe  of  INIecca 
not  being  in  a  condition  to  defend 
themfelves  againft  fo  formidable 
an  army,  furrendered  at  difcrc- 
tion,  and  Abu  Sofian  fayed  his 
life  by  turning  Mahometan.  About 
twenty-eight  of  the  idolators  were 
killed  by  a  party  under.the  com- 
mand of  Khaled  ;  but  this  hap- 
pened contrary  to  Mahomet's  or- 
ders, who,  when  he  entered  the 
town,  pardoned  all  the  Koreifh  on 
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their  fubmifTion,  except  only  fix 
men  and  four  women,  who  were 
more  obnoxious  thun  ordinary 
(fomeof  them  having  apoftatized), 
and  were  foleninly  profcribed  by 
the  prophet  himfelf ;  but  of  ihefe 
no  more  than  three  men  and  one 
M'oman  were  put  to  death,  the 
rcll:  obtaining  pardon  on  their 
embracing  Mahomctifm,  and  one 
of  the  women  making  her  efcape. 
The  remainder  of  this  year 
Mahomet  employed  in  deftroying 
the  idols  in  and  round  Mecca, 
fending  feveral  of  his  generals  on 
ex})editions  for  that  purpofe,  and 
to  invite  the  Arabs  to  Illamifm.: 
wherein  it  is  no  wonder  if  they 
now  met  with  i'uccefs. 

The  next  year,  being  the  ninth 
of  the  Hegira,  the  Maho- 
inetans  call  the  year  of  cmbafies ; 
for  the  Arabs  had  been  hitherto 
oxpecling  the  iflue  of  the  war  be- 
tween INI ahomet  and  the  Korcirti : 
but,  fo  foon  as  that  tribe,  the 
principal  of  the  whole  nation,  and 
the  genuine  dcfcendants  of  Ifli- 
mael,  whole  prerogatives  none  of- 
fered to  difpute,  had  fubmitted, 
they  were  Aitisfied  that  it  was  not  in 
their  power  to  o])p()fe  Mahomet ; 
and  therefore  began  to  come  in  to 
him  in  great  numbers,  and  to  fend 
emballies  to  make  their  fubmif- 
fions  to  him,  both  to  JMecca,  while 
he  flaid  there,  and  alio  to  Medi- 
na, whither  he  returned  this  year. 
Among  the  reft,  five  kings  of  the 
tribe  of  Hamyar  profelTed  Ma- 
hometifm,  and  lent  ambaffadors 
to  notify  the  fame. 

In  the  tenth  year  All  was  fent 
into  Yaman  to  propagate  the  Ma- 
hometan faith  there  ;  and,  as  it 
is  faid,  converted  the  whole  tribe 
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example  was  quickly  foil  owed  by 
all  the  inhabitants  of  that  pro- 
vince, except  only  thofe  of  Naj- 
ran,  who,  being  Chriilians,  chofe 
rather  to  pay  tribute. 

Thus  was  Mahomctifm  efta- 
blilhed,  and  idolatry  rooted  out, 
even  in  Mahomet's  "life-time  (for 
he  died  the  next  year),  through- 
out all  Arabia,  except  only  Yama- 
ma,whcre  Mof^ilama,who  fet  up  al- 
io for  a  prophet  as  Mahomet's  com- 
petitor, had  a  great  party,  and  w  is 
not  reduced  till  the  kalifat  of 
Abu  Beer  :  and  the  Arabs  bcin^ 
then  united  in  one  faith,  and  un- 
der one  prince,  found  themfelves. 
in  a  condition  of  making  thofe 
conquells  which  extended  the  Ma- 
hometan faith  over  fo  "reat  a 
part  of  the  world. 

II.  Mahometans,  tenets  of  the. 
Thf.  Mahometans  divide  their  re- 
ligion into  two  general  parts, 
faith  and  pradice  :  of  which  the 
firll  is  divided  into  fix  diftinft 
branches :  Belief  in  God,  in  his 
angels,  in  his  fcripturcs,  in  his 
prophets,  in  the  refurrc6lion  and 
final  judgment,  and  in  God's  ab- 
iblute  decrees.  The  points  relat- 
ing to  practice  are,  prayer,  with 
wafliings,  &c.,  alms,  fairing,  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca,  and  circum- 
cifion. 

Of  the  Mahometan  faith.  1. 
That  both  Mahomet,  and  thofe 
among  his  followers  who  are  reck- 
oned orthodox,  had  and  continue 
to  have  juft  and  true  notions  of 
God  and  his  attributes,  appears  fo 
plain  from  the  Koran  itielf,  and 
all  the  ■Mahometan  divines,  that 
it  would  be  lofs  of  time  to  refute 
thofe   who  fuppofc  the    God    of 
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■Vrahomet  to  be  different  from  the 
true  God,  and  only  a  fictitious 
deity  or  idol  of  his  own  creation. 

2.  The  exiftence  of  angels,  and 
their  purity,  are  abfolutely  re- 
quired to  be  believed  in  the  Ko- 
ran ;  and  he  is  reckoned  an  infi- 
del who  denies  there  are  fuch  be- 
ings, or  hates  any  of  them,  or  af- 
ferts  any  diftindion  of  fexes 
among  them.  They  believe  them 
to  have  pure  and  fubtle  bodies, 
created  of  fire;  that  they  neither 
cat  nor  drink,  nor  propagate  their 
fpecies  ;  that  they  have  various 
forms  and  offices,  fome  adoring 
God  in  different  poftures,  others 
fmging  praifes  to  him,  or  inter- 
ceding for  mankind.  They  hold, 
that  fome  of  them  are  employed  in 
writing  down  the  adions  of  men  ; 
others  in  carrying  the  throne  of 
God,  and  other  fcrvices. 

3.  As  to  the  fcriptures,  the 
Mahometans  are  taught  by  the 
Koran,  that  God,  in  divers  ages 
of  the  world,  gave  revelations  of 
his  will  in  writing  to  feveral  pro- 
phets, the  whole  and  every  one  of 
which  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary 
for  a  good  moflem  to  believe. 
The  number  of  thefe  facred 
books  were,  according  to  them, 
one  hundred  and  four  ;  of  which 
ten  were  given  to  Adam,  fift}^  to 
Seth,  thirty  to  Edris  or  Enoch, 
ten  to  Abraham  ;  and  the  other 
four,  being  the  Pentateuch,  the 
Pfalms,  the  Gofpe),  and  the  Ko- 
ran, were  fucceffively  delivered  to 
Mofes,  David,  Jefus,  and  Maho- 
met :  which  lafl  Vjeing  the  fcal  of 
the  prophets,  thofe  revelations 
are  now  clofed,  and  no  more  are 
to  be  expeded.  All  thefe  divine 
"books,  except  the  four  lafl,  they 
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agree  to  be  now  entirely  lofl,  and 
their  contents  unknown;  though 
the  Sabians  have  feveral  books 
which  they  attribute  to  fome  of 
the  antediluvian  prophets.  And 
of  thofe  four,  the  Pentateuch, 
Pfalms,  and  Gofpel,  they  fay, 
have  undergone  fo  many  altera- 
tionsand  corruptions,  that,  though 
there  may  poflibly  be  fome  part 
of  the  true  word  of  God  therein, 
yet  no  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the 
prefent  copies  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jews  and  ChriftianS. 

4.  The  number  of  the  prophets 
which  have  been  from  time  to  time 
fent  by  God  into  the  world, 
amounts  to  no  lefs  than  224,000, 
according  to  one  Mahometan  tra- 
dition ;  or  to  124,000,  according 
to  another;  among  whom  313 
were  apoftles,  fent  with  fpecial 
commiilions  to  reclaim  mankind 
from  infidelity  and  fuperftition  ; 
and  fix  of  them  brought  new  laws 
or  difpenfations,  which  fucceffive- 
ly abrogated  the  preceding  :  thefe 
were  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham, 
Mofes,  Jefus,  and  Mahomet.  All 
the  prophets  in  general  the  Ma- 
hometans believe  to  have  been 
free  from  great  fins  and  errors  of 
confequence,  and  profeffors  of 
one  and  the  fame  religion,  that  is, 
Iflam,  notwithfhmding  the  differ- 
ent laws  and  inflitutions  which 
they  obferved.  They  allow  of  de- 
grees among  them,  and  hold  fome 
of  them  to  be  more  excellent  and 
honourable  than  others.  The 
firfl  place  they  give  to  the  re- 
vealers  and  eflrabli fliers  of  new 
difpenfations,  and  the  next  to  the 
apoflles. 

In   this  great  number  of  pro- 
phets they  not  only  reckon   di- 
vers 
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vers  patriarchs  and  perfons  named 
in  icripturc,  but  not  recorded  to 
have  been  prophets  (wherein  the 
Jewiih  and  Ciiriftian  writers  have 
iometimes  led  the  wa}^),  as  Adam, 
Seth,  Lot,  Iflimael,  Nun,  Jo- 
fliua,  tSic,  and  introduce  ibme 
of  them  under  different  names,  as 
Enoch,  Ilcber,  and  JethrOy  who 
are  called,  in  the  Koran,  Edris, 
Hiid,  and  Skoaib :  but  feveral 
others  whofe  very  names  do  not 
appear  in  fcripture  (though  they 
endeavour  to  find  fome  perlbns 
there  to  fix  them  on),  as  Saleh, 
Khedr,  Dhu'Jkefi,  &c. 

5.  The  belief  of  a  general  re- 
furreftion  and  a  future  judg- 
ment. 

The  time  of  the  refurredion 
the  Mahometans  allow  to  be  a 
perfed  fecret  to  all  but  God  alone ; 
the  angel  Gabriel  himfelf  acknow- 
ledging his  ignorance  in  this  point, 
when  Mahomet  aiked  him  about 
it.  However,  they  fay,  the  ap- 
proach of  that  day  may  be  known 
from  certain  fio;ns  which  are  to 
precede  it. 

After  examination  is  pafl  (the 
account  of  which  is  too  long  and 
tedious  for  this  place),  and  ever}^ 
one's  works  weighed  in  a  juft  ba- 
lance, they  fay ,  that  mutual  retalia- 
tion will  follow,  according  to  which 
every  creature  will  take  vengeance 
one  of  another,  or  have  latisfaAion 
made  them  for  the  injuries  which 
they  have  fuffered.  And,  fmce 
there  will  then  be  no  other  way  of 
returning  like  for  like,  the  man- 
ner of  giving  this  fatisfadion  will 
be  by  taking  away  a  proportional 
part  of  the  good  works  of  him 
who  offered  the  injury,  and  add- 
ing it  to  thofe  of  him  who  fuffer- 
f?d  it.     Which  being  done,  if  the 


angels   (by  v/hofc  miniftry  this  is 
to  be  performed)    fay,  Lord^  xve 
have  given  to  every  one  his  due,  and 
there  remaineth    of   this    perfon's 
good  xvorksfo  much  as  equalleth  the 
weight  of  an  ant,  God  will,  of  his 
mercy,  caufe  it  to  be  doubled  un- 
to him,  that  he  may  be  admitted 
into  paradife  ;  but  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, his  good  works  be  exhauft- 
ed,  and  there  remain   evil  w^orks 
only,  and  there  be  any  who  have 
not  yet  received  fatisfadion  from 
him,  God  will  order  that  an  equal 
weight  of  their  lins  be  added  unto 
his,  that  he  may  be  punifhed  for 
them  in  their  flead,  and  he  will 
be  fent  to  hell  laden  with  both. 
This  will  be  the  method  of  God's 
dealing  with    mankind.      As   to 
brutes,  after  they  (hall  have  like- 
wife  taken  vengeance  of  one  ano- 
ther, he  will  command  them  to 
be    changed    into    dufl ;    wicked 
men  being  refcrved  to  more  griev- 
ous punifhment,  fo  that  they  (liall 
cry  out,  on  hearing  this  fentence 
palTed   on  the  brutes.    Would  to 
God  that  we  were  dufi  aJfo  I     As 
to  the  genii,  many  IMahometans 
are  of  opinion  that  fuch  of  them 
as  are  true  believers  will  under- 
go the  fame  fate  as  the  irrational 
animals,  and  have  no  other  re- 
ward than  the  favour  of  being  con- 
verted into  duft  :  and  for  this  they 
quote  the  authority  of  their  pro- 
phet. 

The  trials  being  over,  and  the 
affembly  difTolved,  the  Mahome- 
tans hold,  that  thofe  who  are  to  be 
admitted  into  paradife  will  take 
the  right  hand  way,  and  thofe 
who  are  deftined  to  hell  lire  will 
take  the  left :  but  both  of  them  mufb 
Hrftpafs  the  bridge,  called  in  Ara- 
bic Al  Siratf  w  hich,  they  fay,   is 
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laid  over  the  midft  of  hell,  and 
defcribc  to  be  finer  than  a  hair, 
and  fharper  than  the  edge  of  a 
fword  ;  fo  that  it  feems  very  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  how  any  one 
fliall  be  able  to  ffand  npon  it ; 
for  which  reafon  moft  of  tlie  feci 
of  the  Motazalites  rejed  it  as  a 
fable  ;  though  the  orthodox  think 
it  a  fufiicient  proof  of  the  truth 
of  this  article,  that  it  was  feriouf- 
ly  affirmed  b)?  him  who  never  af- 
ferted  a  falfehood,  meaning  their 
prophet :  who,  to  add  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  paffiige,  haslikcwife 
declared,  that  this  bridge  is  befet 
on  each  fide  with  briars  and  hook- 
ed thorns,  which  will,  however, 
be  no  impediment  to  the  good  ; 
for  they  fhall  pafs  with  wonder- 
ful eafe  and  fwiftnefs,  like  light- 
ning, or  the  wind,  Mahomet  and 
his  moflems  leading  the  way ; 
whereas  the  wicked,  what  with 
the  flipperinefs  and  extreme  nar- 
rownefs  of  the  path,  the  entan- 
gling of  the  thorns,  and  the  ex- 
tindion  of  the  light  which 
directed  the  former  to  paradife, 
will  foon  mifs  their  footing, 
and  fall  down  headlong  into 
hell,  which  is  gaping  beneath 
them. 

As  to  the  puniflmient  of  the 
wicked,  the  Mahometans  are 
taught,  that  hell  is  divided  into 
feven  flories  r)r  apartments,  one 
below  another,  deligned  for  the  re- 
ception of  as  many  diftincl  claffi^s 
of  the  damned. 

The  firft,  which  they  call  Je- 
hcnnan,  they  fay,  will  be  the  re- 
ceptacle of  thofe  who  acknow- 
ledf^ed  one  God,  that  is,  the  wick- 
ed  iSIahometans  ;  who,  after  hav- 
ing been  puniflicd  according  to 
their  demerits,  will  at  length  be 
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rcleafed  ;  the  fecond,  named  Lad- 
/la,  they  affign  to  the  Jews ;  the 
third,  named  al  Hatanm^  to  the 
Chrifrians;  the  fourth,  named  al 
Sair,  to  the  Sabians ;  the  iifth, 
named  Sakar,  to  the  Magians  ; 
the  fixth,  named  al  Jaliin?,  to  the 
idolators  ;  and  the  fcventh,  which 
is  the  loweft  and  worft  of  all,  and 
is  callod  al  Ilawyaf,  to  the  hypo- 
crites, or  thofe  who  outwardly 
profeffixl  fome  religion,  but  in 
their  hearts  v.ere  of  none.  Over 
each  of  thefe  apartments  they  be- 
lieve there  will  he  fet  aguard  of  an- 
gels, nineteen  in  number ;  to  whom 
the  damned  will  confefs  the  juft 
judgment  of  God,  and  beg  them  to 
intercede  with  him  for  fome  alle- 
viation of  their  pain,  or  that  they 
may  be  delivered  by  being  annihi- 
lated. 

Mahomet  has,  in  his  Koran  and 
traditions,  been  very  exa(^  in  de- 
fcribing  the  various  torments  of 
hell,  which,  according  to  him, 
the  wicked  will  fufter  both  from 
intenfe  heat  and  exceffive  cold. 
We  fliall,  however, enter  into  no  de- 
tail of  them  here  ;  but  only  obferve, 
that  the  degrees  of  thefe  pains 
will  alio  vary  in  proportion  to 
the  crimes  of  the  fulferer,  and  the 
apartment  he  is  condemned  to ; 
a])d  that  he  who  is  punifhed  the 
moll:  lightly  of  all  will  be  iliod 
Avith  flioes  of  fire,  the  fervour  of 
which  will  caufe  his  fkuU  to  boil 
like  a  cauldron.  The  condition 
of  thefe  unhappy  wretches,  as  the 
fame  prophet  teaches,  cannot  be 
properly  called  either  life  or  death; 
and  their  mifery  will  be  greatly 
increafed  by  their  defpair  of  being 
ever  delivered  from  that  place, 
fince,  according  to  that  frequent 
expreffion  in  the  Koran,  they  mujl 

remain 
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remain  therein  for  ever.  It  muft  be 
remarked,  however,  that  the  in- 
fidels alone  will  be  liable  to  eter- 
nity of  damnation;  for  the  mo- 
flems,  or  thofe  who  have  embraced 
the  true  religion,  and  have  been 
guilty  of  heinous  hns,  will  be  de- 
livered thence  after  they  fliall 
have  expiated  their  crimes  by 
their  fuftl-rings.  The  time  which 
thefe  believers  lliall  be  detained 
there,  according  to  a  tradition 
handed  down  from  their  prophet, 
uill  not  be  lefs  than  nine  hundred 
years,  nor  more  tlian  feven  thou- 
fand.  And,  as  to  the  manner  of 
their  delivery,  they  fay  that  they 
ihall  be  diftinguiflied  by  the  marks 
of  proftration  on  thofe  parts  of 
(heir  bodies  with  which  they  ufed 
to  touch  the  ground  in  prayer, 
and  over  which  the  tire  will  there- 
fore have  no  power ;  and  that, 
being  known  by  this  characlerilHc, 
they  will  be  releafed  by  the  mer- 
cy of  God,  at  the  interceffion  of 
iMahomet  and  the  blelTed  :  where- 
upon thofe  who  fliall  have  been 
dead  will  be  reftored  to  life,  as 
has  been  faid  ;  and  thofe  whofe 
bodies  fhall  have  contradcd 
any  footinefs  or  filth  from  the 
flames  and  fmoke  of  hell,  will  be 
immerfed  in  one  of  the  rivers  of 
paradile,  called  the  river  of  life, 
which  will  walh  them  whiter  than 
pearls. 

The  righteous,  as  the  IMahomc- 
tans  are  taught  to  believe,  having 
furmounted  the  difficulties,  and 
pafled  the  fharp  bridge  above- 
mentioned,  before  they  enter  pa- 
radife,  will  be  refre(hed  by  drink- 
ing at  the  pond  of  their  prophet, 
^who  defcribes  it  to  be  au  exad 
fcjuarcjof  a  month's  j  ourncy  in  com- 
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pafs  ;  its  water,  which  is  fupplied 
by  two  pipes  from  al  Cawthar,  one 
of  the  rivers  of  paradife,  being 
whiterthanmilk  or  fdver,  and  more 
odoriferous  than  muik,  with  as 
many  cupsfet  around  it  as  there  arc 
ftars  in  the  firmament  ;  of  which 
water  whoever  drinks  will  thirll 
no  more  for  ever.  This  is  the  firll 
tartc  which  the  blellcd  will  have 
of  their  future  and  now  near  ap- 
proaching felicity. 

Though  paradife  be  fo  very 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Ko- 
ran, yet  it  is  a  difpute  among  the 
Mahometans,  whether  it  be  alrea- 
dy created,  or  to  be  created  here- 
after ;  the  Motazaiites  and  fome 
other  fedaries  averting,  that  there 
is  not  at  prefent  any  fuch  place 
in  nature,  and  that  the  paradife 
which  the  righteous  will  inhabit  in 
the  next  life  will  be  ditferent  from, 
that  from  which  Adam  was  expel- 
led. However,  the  orthodox  pro- 
fefs  the  contrary,  niaintaining 
that  it  was  created  even  before  the 
world,  and  defcribe  it,  from  their 
prophet's  traditions,  m  the  follow- 
ing manner : 

They  fay  it  is  fituated  above 
the  feven  heavens  (or  in  the 
feventh  heaven),  and  next  under 
the  throne  of  God  ;  and,  to  ex- 
prefs  the  amenity  of  the  place, 
teirus,  that  the  earth  of  it  is  of  the 
finell  wheat  flour,  or  of  the  purelt 
mulk,  or,  as  others  will  have  it, 
of  faffron ;  that  its  ftones  are 
pearls  and  jacinths,  the  walls  of  its 
buildings  enriched  with  jiold  and 
filver,  and  that  the  trunks  oi  all 
its  trees  are  of  gold  ;  among 
which  the  moll  reniarkabic  is  the 
tree  called  tuba,  or  the  tree  of 
happinefs.     Concerning  this  tree, 

they 
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they  fable,  that  it  ftands  in  the 
palace  of  Mahomet,  though  a 
branch  of  it  will  reach  to  the 
houfeof  every  true  believer;  that 
it  will  be  laden  with  pomegranates, 
grapes,  dates,  and  other  fruits,  of 
furprifmg  bignefs,  and  of  taftes  un- 
known to  mortals.  So  that,  if  a 
man  defirc  to  eat  of  any  particu- 
lar kind  of  fruit,  it  will  immedi- 
ately be  prefented  him  ;  or,  if  he 
choofe  flelh,  birds  ready  dreficd 
will  be  fet  before  him,  according 
to  his  wifli.  They  add,  that  the 
boughs  of  this  tree  will  fponta- 
neoufly  bend  down  to  the  hand  of 
the  pcrfon  who  would  gather  of  its 
fruits,  and  that  it  will  fupply  the 
blefTed  not  only  with  food,  but  al- 
io with  filken  garments,  and  bcafts 
to  ride  on  ready  faddled  and  bri- 
dled, and  adorned  with  rich  trap- 
pings', which  will  burft  forth  from 
its  fruits ;  and  that  this  tree  is  fo 
large,  that  a  perfon,  mounted  on 
the  fleeteft  horfe,  would  not  be 
able  to  gallop  from  one  end  of  its 
fhade  to  the  other  in  one  hundred 
years. 

As  plenty  of  water  is  one  of 
the  greateft  additions  to  the  plea- 
fantnefs  of  any  place,  the  Koran 
often  fpeaks  of  the  rivers  of  pa- 
radife  as  a  principal  ornament 
thereof:  foraeofthefe  rivers,  they 
fay,  flow  with  water,  fome  with 
milk,  fome  with  wine,  and  others 
with  honey  ;  ail  taking  their  rife 
from  the  root  of  the  tree  tuba. 

But  all  thcfe  glories  will  be 
eclipfed  by  the  refplendcnt  and 
ravifhing  girls  of  paradife,  called, 
from  their  large  black  eyes,  Hiir 
al  oyun,  the  enjoyment  of  whofe 
company  will  be  a  principal  feli- 
city of  the  faithful.     Thcfe,  they 
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fay,  are  created  not  of  clay,  as 
mortal  women  are,  but  of  pure 
m\\{k  ;  being,  as  their  prophet  of- 
ten affirms  in  his  Koran,  free  from 
all  natural  impurities,  dcfccls,  and 
inconveniences  incident  to  the  fex; 
of  the  ftritleilmodcft}',  and  i'ecluded 
from  public  view  in  pavilions  of 
hollow  pearls,  fo  large,  that,  as 
fome  traditions  have  it,  one  of 
them  will  be  no  lefs  than  four  pa- 
rafangs  (or,  as  others  fay,  hxty 
miles)  long,  and   as  many  broad. 

The  name  which  the  Mahome- 
tans ufually  give  to  this  happy 
manfion  is  al  Jannat^  or,  "  the 
garden  \'  and  fometimes  they  call 
it,  with  an  addition,  Jannat  al  Fer- 
daws,  "  the  garden  of  paradife  ;" 
Jannat  Aden,  "  the  garden  of 
Eden,"  (though  they  generally  in- 
terpret the  word  Eden  not  accord- 
ing to  its  acceptation  in  Hebrew, 
but  according  to  its  meaning  in 
their  own  tongue,  wherein  it  fig- 
nifies  "  a  fettled  or  perpetual  ha- 
bitation ;")  Jannat  alMatca,  *^the 
garden  of  abode  ;'^  Jannat  al 
Nairn,,  *'  the  garden  of  pleafure  ;" 
and  the  like :  by  which  feyeral 
appellations  fome  underftand  fo 
many  different  gardens,  or  at 
leaft  places  of  diftbrent  degrees  of 
felicity  (for  they  reckon  no  lefs 
than  one  hundred  fuch  in  all),  the 
very  meaneft  whereof  will  afford 
its  inhabitants  fo  many  pleafure* 
and  delights,  that  one  would  con- 
clude they  mud  even  fink  under 
them,  had  not  Mahomet  declared 
that,  in  order  to  qualify  the  blefTed 
for  a  full  enjoyment  of  them,  God 
will  give  to  every  one  the  abilities 
of  one  hundred  men. 

6".    God's  abfolute  decree  and 
predeftination  both  of  good  and 

evil. 
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The  orthodox    dodrine  is,     which  directs  and  determines  both 

the  portion  which  is  to  be  (^iven 


evil. 

that  whatever  hath  or  fliall  come 
to  pafs  in  this  world,  whether  it 
be  good  or  whether  it  be  bad, 
proceedeth  entirely  from  the  Di- 
vine will,  and  is  irrevocably  fixed 
and  recorded  from  all  eternity  in 
the  preferved  table  ;  God  having 
fecretly  predetermined  not  only 
theadverie  and  profperous  fortune 
of  every  perfon  in  this  world,  in 
the  moft  minute  particular?,  but 
alfo  his  faith  or  infidelity,  his  obe- 
dience or  difobedience,  and  con- 


and  of  what  things  it  ought  to  be 
given  ;  but  the  tfoluntary  alms  are 
left  to  every  one's  liberty,  to  give 
more  or  lefs,  as  he  fliall  fee  fit. 
The  former  kind  of  alms  fome 
think  to  be  properly  called  zacat, 
and  the  latter  fadakat,  though 
this  name  be  alfo  frequently  given 
to  the  legal  alms.  They  are  called 
zacat,  either  becaufe  they  increafe 
a  man's  ftore  by  drawing  down  a 
bleffing  thereon,  and  produce  in 


fequently  his  everlalting  happinefs    his  foul   the  virtue  of  liberality  ; 
or  mifery  after  death  ;  which  fate    or,    becaufe  they  jmrifi/  the   re- 


or  predcftination  it  is  not  poffible 
by  any  foreiight  or  wifdom  to 
avoid. 

II.  lieligioiis  pratiice.  1.  The 
firft  point  is  prayer,  under  which 
?ire  alfo  comprehended  thofe  legal 
wafhings  or  purifications  which  are 
neceffary  preparations  thereto. 

For  the  regular  performance 
of  the  duty  of  prayer  among 
the  Mahometans,  it  is  requiiite, 
while  they  pray,  to  turn  their 
faces  towards  the  temple  of  Mec- 
ca ;  the  quarter  where  the  fame  is 
fituated,  being,  for  that  reafon, 
pointed  out  within  their  mofques 
by  a  niche,  which  they  call  al 
Mehrab ;  and  without,  by  the  fi- 
tuation  of  the  doors  opening  into 
the  galleries  of  the  lleeples  :  there 
are  alfo  tables  calculated  for  the 
ready  finding  out  their  Keblah,  or 
part  towards  which  they  ought  to 
pray,  in  places  where  they  have 
no  other  direction. 

2.  Alms  are  of  two  forts,  legal 
and  xoluntary.  The  legal  alms 
are  of  indifpenfable  obligation, 
being    commanded    by  the    law, 
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maining  part  of  one's  fubftance 
from  pollution,  and  the  foul  from 
the  filth  of  avarice  ;  and  fadakaf, 
becaufe  they  are  a  proof  of  a 
man's  fmcerity  in  the  worfhip  of 
God.  Some  writers  have  called 
the  legal  alms,  tithes;  but  im- 
properly, fmce  in  fome  cafes  they 
fall  fliort,  and  in  others  exceed 
that  proportion. 

3.  Fajlitig  is  a  duty  of  fo  great 
moment,  that  Mahomet  ufed  to 
fay  it  was  the  gate  of  religion  ;  and 
that  the  odour  of  the  mouth  of  him 
uhofajleth  is  more  grateful  to  God 
than  that  of  mufc ;  and  Al  Gha- 
zali  reckons  fafting  one  fourth  part 
of  the  faith.  According  to  the 
Mahometan  divines,  there  are 
three  decrees  of  faltins  :  1.  The 
reflraining  the  belly  and  other 
parts  of  the  body  from  fatisfying 
their  lulls. — 2.  The  reftraining  the 
ears,  eyes,  tongue,  hands,  feet, 
and  other  members,  from  fin. — 
3.  The  falling  of  the  heart  from 
worldly  cares,  and  reflraining  the 
thought  from  every  thing  befides 
God. 
L  4.  The 
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4.  The  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  is 
lb  neceffary  a  point  of  pracHce, 
that,  according  to  a  tradition  of 
Mahomet,  he  who  dies  without 
performing  it  may  as  well  die  a 
Jew  or  a  Chriftian  ;  and  the  fame 
is  exprefsly  commanded  in  the 
Koran.     See  Pilgrimage. 

III.  JMaJionieUiniJhi^  caiifes  of  the 
fuccefs  of.  The  rapid  fuccefs  which 
attended  the  propagation  of    this 
,  new  religion  was  owing  to  caufes 
thatareplainand  evident,  and  mull 
remove,    or  rather  prevent,   our 
furprife^  when  they  are  attentively 
confidered.     The  terror  of  IMaho- 
met's  arms,  and  the  repeated  vic- 
tories which  were  gained   by  him 
and  his  fucceiTors,  were,  no  doubt, 
the  irreliftible  arguments  that  per- 
fuadod   fuch    multitudes    to    cm- 
brace  his  religion,  and  fubmit  to 
his  dominion.  Belides,  his  law  was 
artf'dlly  and  marvelloufly  adapted 
to   the   corrupt  nature  of  man  ; 
and,  in  a  more  particular  manner, 
to  the  manners  and  opinions  of  the 
Eaftern  nations,   and  the  vices  to 
which  they  were  naturally  addict- 
ed :  for  the  articles  of  faith  which 
it  propofed  were  few  in  number, 
and   extremely    fimple ;   and   the 
duties   it   required    were   neither 
many  nor  difficult,   nor   fuch   as 
were  incompatible  with  the  empire 
of  appetites  and  paffions.    It  is  to 
be  obferved  farther,  that  the  grofs 
ignorance  under  which  the  Ara- 
bians, Syrians,  Perlians,  and  the 
greateft  part   of  the   Eaftern  na- 
tions,  laboured  at  this  time,  ren- 
dered  many  an  eafy  prey  to  the 
artifice  and  eloquence  of  this  bold 
adventurer.     I'o   thefe  cauies   of 
the  progrefs  of  Mahometifm   we 
may  add    the    bitter    diflenfions 


and  cruel  animofities  that  reigned 
among  the  Chriftian  feels,  parti- 
cularly  the   Greeks,    Neftorians, 
Eutychians,     and    ^lonophyfites; 
difienfions  that  filled  a  great  part 
of  the  Eaft  with  carnage,  affallina- 
tions,   and   fuch   detcftable  enor- 
mities, as  rendered  the  very  name 
of  Chriftianity   odious  to   many. 
We  might  add  here,  that  the  Mo- 
nophyfites  and  Nellorians,  full  of 
relentment    againlt    the    Greeks, 
from  whom  they  had  fuffered   the 
bittereft  and  moft  injurious  treat- 
ment, aflifted  the  Arabians  in  the 
conquclt  of  feveral  provinces,  into 
which,  of  confequence,  the  religion 
of  jNIahomet  was  afterwards  intro- 
duced. Other  caufes  of  the  fuddea 
progrefs  of  that  religion  will  natu- 
rally occur  to  fuch  as  confider  at- 
tentively its  fpirit  and  genius,  and 
the  ftate  of  the  world  at  this  time. 
IV.  Mahometamfm,fuhverfL07i  of. 
Of  things  yet  to  come  it  is  difii- 
cult  to  fay  any  thing  with  preci- 
fion.     We   have,    however,    fome 
reafon  to  believe,  from  the  afpet^l 
of  fcripturc  prophecy,   that,  tri- 
umphant as  this  fed;  has  been,  it 
fliall  at  laft  come  to  nought.     As 
it  arofe  as  a  fcourge  to  Chriften- 
dom  about   the  time  that  Anti- 
chrift   obtained    a   temporal    do- 
minion,  fo   it  is   not  improbable 
but  they  will  have  their  downfal 
nearly  at  the  fame  period.     The 
ninth  chapter  of  Revelations  feems 
to  refer  wholly  to  this  impofture: 
"  The  four  angels  were  loofcd,'* 
fays   the    predidion,   15th   verfe, 
*'  which   were    prepared    for    an 
hour,  and  a  day,   and  a  month, 
and  a  year,   for  to  flay  the  third 
part  of  men."   This  period,  in  the 
language  of  prophecy,  makes  391 

yeais. 
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years,  which,  being  added  to  the 
year  when  the  four  angels  were 
loofcd,  will  bring  us  down  to  1844-, 
or  thereabouts,  for  the  final  de- 
ftrudion  of  the  INIahometan  em- 
pire.    It  muft  be  confefled,   how- 
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necffions,  inaTignify  feems  rather 
more  pertinently  applied  to  a  ra- 
dical depravity  of  nature  ;  and 
luaUgnancy  to  indications  of  this 
depravity  in  temper  and  conduft 
in  particular  inftanccs. 


ever,    that,   though  the   event  is  MAN,   a  being  confjfting  of  a  ra- 


certain,  the  exad  tmie  cannot  be 
cafily  afcertained.  Prideaux's  Life 
uf  Mahomet ;  Mqfheinis  Eccl.  liijL, 
cent  y 1 1.,  ch.  2;  Sale's  Preli?ni- 
varij  Difcourfe,  prefixed  to  his 
J'lngli/ii  Tranjlation  of  the  Koran  ; 
Simp/on  s  Key  to  Proph.,  fee.  19  ; 
Bijhap  Newton,  Mede,  and  Gill,  on 
9  Rev.;  Millers  Propag,  ofChriJ- 
tianify,  vol.  I.  ch.  1 ;  Whites  Ser- 
mons at  Ba?npion  Lee;  Enc.  Brit. 

MALEVOLENCE  is  that  difpofi- 
tion  of  mind  which  inclines  us  to 
wiih  ill  to  any  perfon.  It  difcovers 
itfelf  in  frowns  and  lowering  coun- 
tenance; in  uncharitablenefs,  in 
evil  fentiments  ;  hard  fpeeches  to 
or  of  its  obje<5l;  in  curfing  and  re- 
viling, and  doing  mifchief  either 
with  open  violence  or  fecret  fpite, 
as  far  as  there  is  power. 

MALICE  is  a  fettled  or  deliberate 
determination  to  revenge  or  do 
hurt  to  another.  It  more  fre- 
quently denotes  the  difpofitions 
of  inferior  minds  to  execute  every 
purpofe  of  mifchief  within  the 
more  limited  circle  of  their  abili- 
ties. It  is  a  mofl  hateful  temper 
in  the  fight  of  God,  ftridly  for- 
bidden in  his  holy  word,  3  Col. 
8  to  12.  difgraceful  to  rational 
creatures,  and  every  wayin.aiical 
to  the  fpirit  of  Chriftianity,  5 
Matt.  44".  See  Charity,  Love. 

MALIGNITY,  a  difpofition  ob- 
fiinately  bad  or  malicious.  Mar 
lignancy  and  malignity  are  words 


tional  foul  and  organical  body. 
By  fome  he  is  delined  thus :  "  He 
is  the  head  of  the  animal  creation; 
a  being  who  feels,  reflects,  thinks, 
contrives,  and  acts ;  who  has  the 
power  of  changing  his  place  upon 
the  earth  at  pleafure;  who  pof- 
feffes  the  facult}-  ofcommunicating 
his  thoughts  by  means  of  fpeech, 
and  who  has  dominion  over  all 
other  creatures  on  the  face  of  the 
earth."  We  Ihall  her-e  prefent  the 
reader  with  a  brief  account  of  his 
formation,  fpccics,  and  diflerent 
Hate.  1.  His  formation.  Man 
was  made  lall  of  all  the  creatures, 
being  the  chief  and  mafter-piece 
of  the  whole  creation  on  earth.  He 
is  a  compendium  of  the  creation, 
and  therefore  is  fometimes  called 
a  microcofm,  a  little  world,  the 
world  in  miniature;  fomethins:  of 
the  vegetable,  animal,  and  ra- 
tional world  meet  in  him;  fpirit 
and  matter;  yea,  heaven  and  earth 
centre  in  him;  he  is  the  bond  that 
connects  them  both  together.  The 
conftituent  and  effential  parts  of 
man  created  by  God  are  two ; 
body  and  foul.  The  one  was  made 
out  of  the  duft ;  the  other  was 
breathed  into  him.  The  body  is 
formed  with  the  greateft  prccifion 
and  exac'tnefs,  every  mufclc,  vein, 
artery,  yea,  the  Icail  fibre,  in  its 
proper  place  ;  all  in  jull  propor- 
tion and  fymmetry,  in  fubfervi- 
ency  to   the  ule  of  each  other, 
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139  Pfal'  14-.  It  is  alfo  made 
erect,  to  diftinguifli  it  from  the 
four-footed  animals,  who  look 
downward  to  the  earth.  Man  was 
made  to  look  upward  to  the  hea- 
vens, to  contemplate  them,  and 
the  glory  of  God  difplayed  in  them ; 
to  look  up  to  God,  to  worfliip  and 
adore  him.  In  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, man  has  his  name,  «»&^o7roj, 
from  turning  and  looking  up- 
wards. The  foul  is  the  other  part 
of  man,  which  is  a  fubilance, 
or  fubfiilence:  it  is  not  an  acci- 
jdent,  or  quality,  inherent  in  a 
fubjcd  ;  but  capable  of  fubfiiting 
without  the  body.  It  is  a  fpiritual 
fubftance,  immaterial,  immortal. 
See  Soul. 

2.  Man,  different  /pedes  of.  Ac- 
cording to  Linnaeus  and  Baffon, 
there  are  fix  different  fpecies 
among  mankind.  The  firft  are 
thofe  under  the  Polar  regions,  and 
comprehends  the  Laplanders,  the 
Efquimaux  Indians,  the  Samoied 
Tartars,  the  inhabitants  of  Nova 
Zembla,  Borandians,  the  Green- 
landers,  and  the  people  of  Kamt- 
ichatka.  The  vifage  of  men  in 
thefe  countries  is  large  and  broad ; 
the  nofe  fiat  and  fhort ;  the  eyes 
of  a  yellowilli  brown,  inclining  to 
blacknefs ;  the  cheek-bones  ex- 
tremely high ;  the  mouth  large  ; 
the  lips  thick,  and  turning  out- 
wards ;  the  voice  thin,  and  fqueak- 
ing;  and  the  fkin  a  dark  grey 
colour.  They  arc  fiiort  in  ftature, 
the  generality  being  about  four 
feet  high,  and  the  tallefl  not  more 
than  five.  They  are  ignorant,  ftu- 
pid,  and  fuperfiitious. — 2.  The 
fecond  are  the  Tarta^^  race,  com- 
prehending the  Chinefe  and  the 
Japanefe.  Their  countenances  are 
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broad  and  wrinkled, even  in  youth  ; 
their  nofes  fiiort  and  fiat ;  their 
eyes  little,  cheek-bones  high,  teeth 
large,  complexions  are  olive,  and 
the  hair  black. — 3.  The  third  are 
the  fouthern  Afiatics,    or   inhabi- 
tants of  India.     Thefe  are   of  a 
fiender  fliape,   long  fi.raight  black 
hair,  find  generally  Roman  nofes. 
They  are  flothful,  fubmiflive,  cow- 
ardly,  and   effeminate- — 4.    The 
negroes  of  Africa  conftitute  the 
fourth  flriking  variety  in  the  hu- 
man fpecies.    They  are  of  a  black 
colour,   having   downy   foft   hair 
fiiort  and  black ;  their  beards  often 
turn  grey,   and  Ibmctimes  white  ; 
their  nofes  are   flat   and    fiiort  ; 
their  lips  thick,  and  their  teeth  of 
an  ivory  whitenefs.    Thefe  are  the 
unhappy  wretches  who  are   torn 
from  their  families,  friends,  and 
native  lands,   and   configned    for 
life  to  mifery,  toil,  and  bondage ; 
and  that  by  the  wife,  polifiied,  and 
the  Chriftian  inhabitants  of  Eu- 
rope, and,  above  all,  by  the  mon- 
fiers  of  England !!— 5.  The  natives 
of  America  arc  the  fifth  race  of 
men  :  they  are  of  a  copper  colour, 
with  black  thick  fi;raight  hair,  flat 
nofes,  high  cheek-bones,  and  fmall 
eyes.— 6.  The  Europeans  may  be 
confidered  as   the    fixth  and  laft 
variety  of  the  human  kind,  whofe 
features    we    need    not    defcribe. 
The  Englifii  are  confidered  as  the 
faireft. 

3.  Ma7i,  (liferent  Jafes  of.  The 
ftate  of  man  has  been  divided 
into  fourfold  :  his  primitive  fiate ; 
fallen  ftate ;  gracious  fiate ;  and 
future  fiate.  1.  His  ftate  of  in- 
nocence. God,  it  is  faid,  made 
man  upright,  7  Eccl.  29-  w'ithout 
any  impcrfedion,  corruption,  or 

principle 
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principle  of  corruption  in  his  body 
or  Ibul ;    with  light  in  his  uader- 
ftanding,  holinefs  in  his  will,  and 
purity  in  his  affections.  This  con- 
Itituted  his  original  righteoufncfs, 
which    was    univerfal    both    with 
refpedl  to   the   fubjed  of  it,  the 
whole  man,   and  the  object  of  it, 
the  whole  law.     Being  thus  in  a 
,ftate  of  holinefs,  he  was  necefTarily 
jn  a  ftate  of  happinefs.     He  was 
a  very  glorious  creature,  the  fa- 
vourite of  heaven,  the  lord  of  the 
world,   poffeffing  perfect  tranquil- 
lity in  his  own  breaft,   and  im- 
mortal.     Yet  he  was  not  without 
law  ;   for,  to  the  law  of  nature, 
which  was  imprelTed  on  his  heart, 
God   fuperadded  a  pofitive   law, 
not  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit, 
2  Gen.  17.   under  the  penalty  of 
death  natural,  fpiritual,  and  eter- 
nal.   Had  he  obeyed  this  law,  he 
might  have  had  reafon  to  expect 
that  he  would  not  only  have  had 
the  continuance  of  his  natural  and 
fpiritual  life,  but  have  been  tranf- 
ported  to  the  upper  paradife. — 
2.  His  fall.     Plan's  righteoufncfs, 
however,   though   univerfal,    was 
not  immutable,  as  the  event  has 
proved.     How  long  he  lived  in  a 
llate  of  innocence  cannot  eafily  be 
afcertained,  yet  moft  fuppofe  it 
was  but  a  fhort  time.  The  pofitive 
law  which  God  gave  him  he  broke, 
by  eating  the  forbidden  fruit.  We 
refer  the  reader  to  the  3d  Gen.  for 
the  whole  account.     The  confe- 
quence  of  this  evil  ad:  was,  that 
man  loft  the  chief  good ;  his  nature 
was    corrupted,    his   powers   de- 
praved, his  body  fubjecl  to  cor- 
ruption, his  foul  expofed  to  mifery, 
his  pofterity  all  involved  in  ruin, 
fubjecl  to  eternal  condemnation* 
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and  for  ever  incapable  to  reilore 
themfelves  to  the  favour  of  God 
to  obey  his  commands  perfectly, 
and  to  fatisfy  his  jnftice,  3  Gal. 
5  Rom.    3  Gen.    2  Eph.    3  Rom, 
paffim. — 3.     His    recovers/.     Al- 
though   man    has   fallen    by   his 
iniquity,    yet  he  is  not  left  finally 
to  perifh.  The  Divine  Being,  fore- 
feeing  the  fall,  in  infinite  love  and 
mercy  made  provifion  for  his  re- 
lief.    Jefus  Chrifr,    according  to 
the  Divine  purpofe,  came  in  the 
fulnefs  of  time  to  be  his  Saviour, 
and  by  virtue  of  his  fufFerino[s,  all 
who  believe  are  jufiified  from  the 
curfe  of  the  law.     By  the  influ- 
ences of  the  Holy  Spirit  he  is  re- 
generated, united  to Chrifi  by  faith, 
and    fandified.      True    believers, 
therefore,  live  a  life  of  dependence 
on  the  promife  ;  of  regularity  and 
obedience  to  God's  word  ;  of  lioly 
joy  and  peace ;  and  have  a  hope  full 
of  immortality.— 4.  Hisfuturejtate, 
As  it  refpects  the  impenitent,  it  is 
a  ftate  of  feparation  from  God, 
and  eternal  punifliment,  25  Matt, 
laft.  But  the  righteous  fhall  rife  to 
glory,  honour,  and  everlaflingjoy. 
To  the  former  death  will  be  the 
introdudion  to  mifery ;  to  the  lat- 
ter it  will  be  the  admiflion  to  fe- 
licity.    All  will  be   tried  in  the 
judgment-day,  and  fentence  pro- 
nounced accordingly.  The  wicked 
will  be  driven  awa}^  in  his  wicked- 
nefs,  and  the  righteous  be  faved 
with  an  everlafting  falvation.  But 
as  thefe  fubjeds  are  treated    on 
elfewhere,  we  refer  the  reader  to 
the   articles  Grace,    He  a  vex, 
Hell,  Sin.     Hartley's  Obferva^ 
tions  on  Man  ;    Bojon's   Fourf'uld 
State;  Karnes  Sketches  of  the  Hif- 
tory  of  Man  ;  Locke  on  Und.;  Reid 
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on  the  Aclke  and  InfelleBiial  Pow- 
ers of  Man;  WoJhiftons  Religio/i 
ofJS'af. ;  Harris's  P/tilofophical  Ar- 
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MANICURES,  or  Maxicheans 
(Manichm),  a  feft  of  anlient  he- 
retics, who  aflerted  two  principles; 
fo  called  from  their  author  ManeSy 
or  JSJankhcvus,  a  Perfian  by  na- 
tion, and  educated  among  the 
Masi,  beinc;  himfelf  one  of  that 
number  before  he  embraced  Chrirt- 
ianity. 

This  herefy  had  its  firfi;  rife 
about  the  year  2/7,  and  fpread 
itfelf  principally  in  Arabia,  Egypt, 
and  Africa.  St.  Epiphanius,  who 
treats  of  it  at  large,  obferves  that 
the  true  name  of  this  herefiarch 
was  Cubricus  ;  and  that  he  chang- 
ed it  for  Mancs^  which  in  the 
Perfian  or  Babyloniih  language 
iignifies  'vejjeh  A  rich  widow, 
whofe  fervant  he  had  been,  dying 
without  iflue,  left  him  ftores  of 
wealth  ;  after  which  he  alfumed 
the  title  of  the  apojlle  or  enxorj  of 
JefusChrilL 

Manes  was  not  contented  with 
the  quality  of  apoftle  of  Jefus 
Chriil,  but  he  alfo  aflumed  that 
of  the  paraclete,  whom  Chrift 
had  promifed  to  fend  :  which  Au- 
guftinc  explains,  by  faying,  that  , 
Manes  endeavoured  to  perfuade 
men  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  did 
perfonally  dwell  in  him  with  full 
authority.  He  left  feveral  difci- 
ples  ;  and  among  others,  Addas, 
Thomas,  and  Hernias.  Thefe  he 
fent  in  his  life-time  into  feveral 
provinces  to  preach  his  doctrine. 
jNIanes  having  undertaken  to  cure 
the  king  of  Perfia's  fon,  and  not 
fuccecding,  was  put  in  prifon  up- 
on    the    voung    prince's    death, 
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whence  he  made  his  efcape  ;  but 
he  was  apprehended  foon  after, 
and  flayed  alive. 

However,  the  oriental  writers 
cited  by  D'Herbclot  and  Hyde, 
tell  us  that  Manes,  after  having 
been  proteded  in  a  fingular  man- 
ner by  Hormizdas,  who  fucceeded 
Sapor  in  the  Perfian  throne,  but 
who  was  not  able  to  defend  him, 
at  length,  againfl  the  united  hatred 
of  the  Chrifiians,  the  JMagi,  the 
Jews,  and  the  Pagans,  w'as  fliut 
up  in  a  ftrong  cattle,  to  ferve  him 
as  a  refuge  againft  thofe  who  per- 
fecuted  him  on  account  of  his 
doclrine.  They  add,  that,  after 
the  death  of  Ilormizdas,  ^'aranes 
I.,  his  fuccefibr,  firlt  protected 
Manes,  but  afterwards  gave  him 
up  to  the  fury  of  the  INIagi, 
whofe  refentment  againll  him  was 
due  to  his  having  adopted  the 
Sadducean  principles,  as  fomc 
fay  ;  while  others  attribute  it  to 
his  having  mingled  the  tenets  of 
the  JMagi  with  the  doftrines  of 
Chriflianity.  However,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Manicheans  cele- 
brated the  day  of  their  mafler's 
death.  It  has  been  a  fubjecl  of 
much  controverfy  whether  Manes 
was  an  impoftor.  The  learned  Dr. 
Lardner  has  examined  the  argu- 
ments on  both  fides  ;  and  though 
he  does  not  choofe  to  deny  that 
he  w^as  an  impoftor,  he  does  not 
difcern  evident  proofs  of  it.  He 
acknowledges  that  he  was  an  ar- 
rogant philofopher,  and  a  great 
fchemift: ;  but  whether  he  was  an 
impoftor  he  cannot  certainly  fay. 
He  was  much  too  fond  of  philo- 
fophical  notions,  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  bring  into  religion, 
for  which  he  is  to  be  blamed  : 
ncverthelefs, 
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neverthelefs,  he  obferves,  that 
every  bold  dogmatizcr  is  not  an 
impoltor. 

The  dodrine  of  Manes  was  a  mot- 
ley raixture  of  the  tenets  of  Chrift- 
ianity  with  the  antient  philofo- 
phy  of  thePcrfianSjinwhichhe  had 
been  inftrucled  during  his  youth. 
He  combined  thefe  two  fyfteras, 
and  apphed  and  accommodated  to 
Jefus  Chrift  the  chara<5lcrs  and 
actions  which  the  Perfians  attri- 
buted to  the  god  Mithras. 
.  He  eflabliihed  two  principles, 
viz.  a  good  and  an  evil  one :  the 
iirll  a  moft  pure  and  fubtle  mat- 
ter, which  he  called  light,  did  no- 
thing but  good  ;  and  the  fecond  a 
grofsand  corrupt  fubftancc,  which 
he  called  darknefs,  nothing  but 
evil.  This  philofophy  is  very  an- 
tient ;  and  Plutarch  treats  of  it  at 
large  in  his  Ifis  and  Oiiris. 

Our  fouls,  according  to  Manes, 
were  made  by  the  good  principle, 
and  our  bodies  by  the  evil  one  ; 
thofe  two  principles  being,  ac- 
cording to  him,  co-eternal  and  in- 
dependent of  each  other.  Each 
of  thefe  is  fubje6l  to  the  domi- 
nion of  a  fuperintendent  Being, 
whofe  exiftence  is  from  all  eter- 
nity. The  Being  who  prefides 
over  the  light  is  called  God  ;  he 
that  rules  the  land  of  darknefs 
bears  the  title  of  hyle,  or  demon. 
The  ruler  of  the  light  is  fupreme- 
ly  happy,  and  in  confequence 
thereof  benevolent  and  good  ;  the 
prince  of  darknefs  is  unhappy  in 
himfelf,  and  defirous  of  rendering 
others  partakers  of  his  mifery, 
and  is  evil  and  malignant.  Thefe 
two  beings  have  produced  an  im- 
menfc  multitude  of  creatures  re- 
iembling  themfelves,    and  diftri- 


buted  them  through  their  refpec- 
tive  provinces.  After  a  conteft 
between  the  ruler  of  light  and  the 
prince  of  darknefs,  in  which  the 
latter  was  defeated,  this  prince  of 
darknefs  produced  the  firft  parents 
of  the  human  race.  The  beiuss 
engendered  from  this  original 
ftock  confift  of  a  body  formed 
out  of  the  corrupt  matter  of  the 
kingdom  of  darknefs,  and  of  two 
fouls  ;  one  of  which  is  fenfitivc 
and  luftful,  and  owes  its  exiftence 
to  the  evil  priiiciple;  the  other 
rational  and  immortal,  a  particle 
of  that  divine  light  which  had 
been  carried  away  in  the  contetL 
by  the  army  of  darknefs,  and  im- 
merfed  into  the  mafs  of  malig- 
nant matter.  The  earth  was 
created  by  God  out  of  this  cor- 
rupt mafs  of  matter,  in  order  to 
be  a  dwelling  for  the  human  race, 
that  their  captive  fouls  might  by 
degrees  be  delivered  from  their 
corporeal  prifons,  and  the  celeftial 
elements  extricated  from  the  grofs 
fubfrance  in  which  they  were  in- 
volved. With  this  view  God  pro- 
duced two  beings  from  his  own 
fubftancc,  viz.  Chrift  and  the  Ho- 
ly Ghoft  :  for  the  Manicheans  held 
a  confubftantial  Trinity.  Chrilt, 
or  the  glorious  intelligence,  called 
by  the  Perfians  Mithras,  fubfifting 
in  and  by  himfelf,  and  refiding  in 
the  fun,  appeared  in  due  time 
among  the  Jews,  clothed  with  the 
Ihadowy  form  of  a  human  body, 
to  difengage  the  rational  foul  from 
the  corrupt  body,  and  to  conquer 
the  violence  of  malignant  matter. 
The  Jews,  incited  by  the  prince 
of  darknefs,  put  him"  to  an  igno- 
minious death,  which  he  fufl'ered 
aot  in  reality,  but  only  in  appear- 
ance, 
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nncc,  and  according  to  the  opi- 
nion of  men.  When  the  purpoles 
of  Chrill  were  accompliihcd,  he 
returned  to  his  throne  in  the  fun, 
appointing  apoftles  to  propagate 
his  religion,  and  leaving  his  fol- 
lowers the  promife  of  the  para- 
clete or  comforter,  who  is  Manes 
the  Perfian.  Thofe  fouls  who  be- 
lieve Jefus  Chrifl  to  be  the  Son  of 
God  renounce  the  worfliip  of  the 
god  of  the  Jews,  who  is  the  prince 
of  darknefs,  and  obey  the  laws 
delivered  by  Chrifl,  and  illufl;rat- 
ed  by  Manes  the  comforter,  are 
gradually  purified  from  the  conta- 
gion of  matter :  and  their  purifi- 
cation being  completed,  after  hav- 
ing pafied  through  two  ftates 
of  trial,  by  water  and  fire,  firft 
in  the  moon  and  then  in  the  fun, 
their  bodies  return  to  the  original 
mafs  (for  the  Manicheans  derided 
the  refurrec^ion  of  bodies),  and 
their  fouls  afcend  to  the  regions 
of  light.  But  the  fouls  of  thofe 
who  have  neglefted  the  falutary 
work  of  purification  pafs  after 
death  into  the  bodies  of  other  ani- 
mals and  natures,  where  they  re- 
main till  they  have  accomplifli- 
ed  their  probation.  Some,  how- 
ever, more  perverfe  and  obftinate, 
are  configned  to  a  fcverer  courfe 
of  trial,  being  delivered  over  for 
a  time  to  the  power  of  malignant 
aiirial  fpirits,  who  torment  them 
in  various  ways.  After  this,  a 
fire  fliall  break  forth  and  confume 
the  frame  of  the  world  ;  and  the 
prince  and  powers  of  darknefs 
fliall  return  to  their  primitive 
feats  of  anguifh  and  mifery,  in 
which  they  fiiall  dwell  for  ever. 
Thefe  manfions  ftiall  be  furround- 
ed  by  an  invincible  guard,  to  pre- 


vent their  ever  renewing  a  war  in 
the  regions  of  light. 

Manes  borrowed  many  things 
from  the  antient  Gnoftics ;  on 
which  account  many  authors  con- 
fider  the  Manicheans  as  a  branch 
of  the  Gnoflics. 

In  truth,  the  Manichean  doc- 
trine was  a  fyftem  of  philofophy 
rather  than  of  religion.  They 
made  ufe  of  amulets,  in  imitation 
of  the  Bafilidians  ;  and  are  laid  to 
have  made  profefl^on  of  aflronomy 
and  aftrology.  They  denied  that 
Jefus  Chrill,  who  was  only  God, 
afl'umed  a  true  human  bod}',  and 
maintained  it  was  only  imaginary  ; 
and  therefore  they  denied  his  in- 
carnation, death,  &c.  They  pre-; 
tended  that  the  law  of  Mofes  did 
not  come  from  God,  or  the  good 
principle,  but  from  the  evil  one  ; 
and  that  for  this  reafon  it  was  abro- 
gated. They  rejcded  aim  oft  all 
the  facred  books  in  which  Chrift- 
ians  look  for  the  fublime  truths  of 
their  holy  religion.  They  affirm- 
ed that  the  Old  Teflament  was 
not  the  work  of  God,  but  of  the 
prince  of  darknefs,  who  was  fub- 
ftituted  by  the  Jews  in  the  place 
of  the  true  God.  They  abftaincd 
entirely  from  eating  the  flefH 
of  any  animal  ;  following  herein 
the  dodrine  of  the  antient  Pytha- 
goreans :  they  alfo  condemned 
marriage.  The  reft  of  their  er- 
rors may  be  fe^n  in  St.  Epipha- 
nius  and  St.  Auguftine  ;  which 
laft,  having  been  of  their  fe£t, 
may  be  prefumed  to  have  been. 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  them. 

Though  the  Manichces  profefi- 
ed  to  receive  the  books  of  the 
New  Teftament,  yet  in  effe<^  they 
only  took  fo   much  of  them   as 
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fuited  with  their  own  opinions. 
They  firft  formed  to  themfelves  a 
certain  idea  or  fcheme  of  Chrift- 
ianity  ;  and  to  this  adjuftcd  the 
writings  of  the  apoftles,  pretend- 
ing that  whatever  was  inconfiftent 
with  this  had  been  foifled  into  thei 
New  Teftament  by  the  later  wri- 
ters, who  were  half  Jews.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  made  fa- 
bles and  apocryphal  books  pafs 
for apoftolical  writings;  and  even 
are  fufpefted  to  have  forged  feve- 
ral  others,  the  better  to  maintain 
their  errors.  St.  Epiphanius  gives 
a  catalogue  of  feveral  pieces  pub- 
lilfied  by  Manes,  and  adds  ex- 
trads  out  of  fome  of  them. 
Thefe  are  the  Myfteries,  Chapters, 
Gofpel,  and  Treafury. 

The  rule  of  life  and.  manners 
•which  Manes  prefcribed  to  his  fol- 
lowers was  mod  extravagantly  ri- 
gorous and  fevere.  However,  he 
divided  his  difciples  into  two 
clafles;  one  of  which  comprehend- 
ed the  perfect  Chriftian,  under  the 
name  of  the  clcfi  ;  and  the  other 
the  imperfert  and  feeble,  under 
the  title  of  auditors  or  hearers. 
The  eleft  were  oblijied  to  riiiorous 
and  entire  abftinence  from  flefh, 
eggs,  milk,  fifti,  wine,  all  intox- 
icating drink,  wedlock,  and  all 
amorous  gratifications ;  and  to 
Jive  in  a  ftate  of  the  fevereft  pe- 
nury, nourifliing  their  emaciated 
bodies  with  bread,  herbs,  pulfe. 
and  melons,  and  depriving  them- 
felves of  all  the  comforts  that  arife 
from  the  moderate  indulgence  of 
natural  paffions,  and  alfo  from  a 
variety  of  innocent  and  agreeable 
purfuits.  The  auditors  were  al- 
lowed topoflefshoufes,  lands,  and 
•      Vol.  II. 


wealth  ;  to  feed  on  fleHi,  to  enter 
into  the  bonds  of  conjugal  ten- 
dernefs ;  but  this  liberty  was 
granted  them  with  many  limita- 
tions, and  under  the  ftriclel>  con- 
ditions of  moderation  and  temper- 
ance. The  general  aflembly  of 
Manicheans  was  headed  by  a  pre- 
fident,  Avho  reprefented  Jefus 
Chrilt.  There  were  joined  to  him 
twelve  rulers  or  mafters,  who  were 
defigned  to  reprefent  the  twelve 
apoftles  ;  and  thefe  were  followed 
by  feventy-two  bifhops,  the  images 
of  the  feventy-two  difciples  of  our 
Lord.  Thefe  bilhops  had  prelhy- 
ters  or  deacons  under  them,  and 
all  the  members  of  theie  rehgious 
orders  were  chofen  out  Of  the 
clafs  of  the  elect.  Their  worftiip 
was  fimpleand  plain,  and  confid- 
ed of  prayers,  reading  the  fcrip- 
tnres,  and  hearing  public  dif- 
courfes,  at  which  both  the  audi- 
tors and  ele6l  were  allowed  to  be 
prefent.  They  alfo  obierved  the 
Chriftian  ap{)ointment  of  bap- 
tifm,  and  the  eucharift.  They 
kept  the  Lord's  day,  obferving  it 
as  a  faft;  and  they  likevvife  kept 
Eafter  and  the  Pentecoft. 

Towards  the  fourth  century  the 
Manicheans  concealed  themfelves 
under  various  names,  which  they 
fucceffively  adopted,  and  changed 
in  proportion  as  they  nere  difco- 
vered  by  them.  Tiius  ihey  af- 
fumed  the  names  of  Encratites, 
Apota6lics,  Saccophori,  Hydro- 
paraftates.  Solitaries,  and  feveral 
others,  under  which  they  lay  con- 
cealed for  a  certain  time,  but 
could  not,  however,  longefcape  the 
vigilance  of  their  enemies.  About 
the  clofe  of  the  fixth  century,  this 
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feci  gained  a  very  conficlcrable  in- 
fluence, particular! 3"  among  the 
Perfian*!. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  the  fort  of  Mani- 
chccs  took  a  new  face,  on  account 
of  one  Conftantine,  an  American, 
and  an  adherer  to  it ;  ^Yho  took 
upon  him  to  fupprefs  the  reading 
of  all  other  books  belides  the 
evangelills  and  the  epiftles  of  St. 
Paul,  which  he  explained  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  make  them  con- 
tain a  newfyftem  of  INIanicheifm. 
He  entirely  difcarded  all  the  writ- 
ings of  his  predeceffors  ;  reje>iling 
the  chimeras  of  the  Valentinians, 
and  their  thirty  oeons  ;  the  f[iblc 
of  Manes,  with  regard  to  the  ori- 
gin of  rain,  and  other  dreams  ; 
but  ftill  retained  the  impurities  of 
Bafilides.  In  this  manner  he  re- 
formed Manichcifm,  infomuch 
that  his  followers  made  no  fcruple 
of  anathematizing  Scythian,  Bud- 
das,  called  alfo  /Iddas  and  Tere- 
binthy  the  contemporaries  and  dif- 
ciples,  as  fome  fay,  and,  accord- 
ingly to  others,  the  predeceffors  and 
mailers  of  Manes,  and  even  Manes 
himfelf;  Conftantine  being  now 
their  great  apoftle.  After  he  had 
feduced  an  infinite  number  of  peo- 
ple, he  was  at  laft  Honed  by  or- 
der of  the  emperor. 

This  fe6t  prevailed  in  Bofnia 
and  the  adjacent  provinces  about 
the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth  century  ; 

"  propagated  their  dodrine  with 
contidence,  and  held  their  reli- 
'.rious  affemblies  with  imipunity. 

MANNERS  :  the  plural  noun  has 
various  fignifications ;  as  the  ge- 
neral way  of  life,  the  morals  or 
the  habits  of  any  perfons ;  alfo 
ceremonial  behaviour  or  ftudied 


civility.  Good  manners^  according 
to  Swift,  is  the  art  of  making  thofe 
peoj;ic  eafy  with  whom  we  con- 
verfc.  Pride,  ill-nature,  and  want 
of  fenfcyarc  the  three  great  fources 
of  ill  manners.  Without  fome  one 
of  thefc  defeds,  no  man  will  be- 
have himfelf  ill  for  want  of  expe- 
rience; or  of  what,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  fome,  is  called  knowing 
the  world.  For  the  effed  that 
Chriftianity  has  on  the  maimers  of 
men,  fee  article  Christianity, 

MARCELLI ANS,  a  fed  of  antient 
heretics,  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
fecond  century  ;  fo  called  from 
Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  their  lead- 
er, who  was  accufed  of  reviving 
the  errors  of  Sabcllius.  Some, 
however,  are  of  opinion,  that 
Marcellus  was  orthodox,  and  that 
they  were  his  enemies  the  Ariahs 
who  fathered  their  errors  upon 
him.  St.  Epiphanius  obferves, 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
pute  with  regard  to  the  real  tenets 
of  Marcellus  ;  but  as  to  his  fol- 
lowers it  is  evident  that  they  did 
not  own  the  three  hypoftafes  ;  for 
Marcellus  confidered  the  Son  and 
Holy  Gholl  as  two  emanations 
from  the  Divine  nature,  which,  af- 
ter performing  their  refpedive 
offices,  were  to  return  again  into 
the  fubllance  of  the  Father ;  and 
this  opinion  is  altogether  incom- 
patible with  the  belief  of  three 
diliind  perfons  in  the  Godhead. 

MARCIONrn;S,  or  Marcion- 
ISTS,  Marcioniftcc,  a  very  antient 
and  popular  fed  of  heretics,  who, 
in  the  time  of  Epiphanius,  were 
fpread  over  Italy,  Egypt,  Palef- 
tine,  Syria,  Arabia,  Perfia,  and 
other  countries  :  they  were  thus 
denominated   from    their  author 
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Marcion.  IMarcion  was  of  Pon- 
tus,  the  Ton  of  a  bifliop,  and  at 
firft  made  profeftioii  of  the  mo- 
naftical  life ;  but  he  was  excom- 
municated by  his  own  father,  who 
would  never  admit  him  again  into 
communion  with  the  church,  not 
even  on  his  repentance.  On  this 
lie  abandoned  his  own  country, 
and  retired  to  Rome,  where  he 
began  to  broach  his  doctrines. 

He  laid  down  two  principles, 
the  one  good,  the  other  evil  ;  be- 
tween thefe  he  imagined  an  inter- 
mediate kind  of  Deity,  of  a  mixed 
nature,  who  was  the  Creator  of 
this  inferior  world,  and  the  god 
and  legiflator  of  the  Jewifli  nation : 
the  other  nations,  who  worlhipped 
a  variety  of  gods,  were  fuppofed 
to  be  under  the  empire  of  the 
evil  principle.  Thefe  two  con- 
flicling  powers  exercife  oppreffions 
upon  rational  and  immortal  fouls; 
and  therefore  the  fupreme  God,  to 
deliver  them  from  bondage,  fent 
to  the  Jew  s  a  Being  more  like  un- 
to himfelf,  even  his  Son  Jefus 
Chrill,  clothed  with  a  certain  flm- 
dowy  refembiance  of  a  body  :  this 
ccleftial  raeflengcr  was  attacked  by 
the  prince  of  darknefs,  and  by  the 
god  of  the  Jews,  but  without  ef- 
fed;.  Thofe  who  follow  the  di- 
reftions  of  this  celeftial  conduct- 
or, mortify  the  body  by  fallings 
and  auiierities,  and  renounce  the 
precepts  of  the  god  of  the  Jews, 
and  of  the  prince  of  darknefs, 
fhall  after  death  afcend  to  the 
manfions  of  felicity  and  perfec- 
tion. The  rule  of  manners  which 
Marcion  prefcribed  to  his  fol- 
lowers was  exceffively  auftere, 
containing  au  exprefs  prohibition 
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of  wedlock,  wine,  flefh,    and  all 
the  external  comforts  of  life. 

IMarcion  denied  the  real  birth, 
incarnation,  and  pailion  of  Jefus 
Chrift,  and  held  them  to  be  ap- 
parent only.  He  denied  the  re- 
furrcclion  of  the  bodv,  and  al- 
lowed  none  to  be  baptized  but 
thofe  who  preferved  their  conti- 
nence ;  but  thefe  he  granted 
might  be  baptized  three  times.  In 
many  things  he  followed  the  fen- 
timents  of  the  heretic  Cerdon, 
and  rejected  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets. He  pretended  the  gofpel 
had  been  corrupted  by  falfe  pro- 
phets, and  allowed  none  of  the 
evangeliils  but  St.  Luke,  whom 
alfo  he  altered  in  many  places  as 
well  as  the  epiftles  of  St.  Paul, 
a  great  many  things  in  which  ne 
threw  out.  In  his  own  copy  of 
St.  Luke  he  threw  out  the  two 
lirft  chapters  entire. 

MARCITES,  MARCiTiE,  a  fec^  of 
heretics  in  the  fecond  century, 
who  alfo  called  themfelves  the 
•perficti,  and  made  profelfion  of 
doing  every  thino;  with  a  great  deal 
of  liberty  and  without  fear.  This 
dodrinc  they  borrowed  from  Si- 
mon Magus,  who  however  was 
not  their  chief;  for  they  were 
called  JSIarcites  from  one  Marcus, 
who  conferred  the  pricflhood,  and 
the  adminiftration  of  the  facra- 
ments,  on  women. 

MARCOSIANS,  or  Colobar- 
siANS,  an  antient  fed  in  the 
church,  making  a  branch  of  the 
Valentinians. 

St.  Irenaeus  fpeaks  at  large  of  the 
leader  of  this  feci,  Marcus,  who 
it  feems  was  reputed  a  great  ma- 
gician.    The    Marcofians  had    a 
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great  number  of  apocrj^phal  books 
which  they  held  for  canonical, 
and   of  the   fame   authority  with 

-  cur's.  Out  of  thefe  they  picked 
feveral  idle  fables  touching  the  in- 
fancy of  Jefus  Chrift,  which  they 
put  off  for  true  hiflories.  Many 
of  thefe  fables  are  ftill  in  ufe 
and  credit  among  the  Greek 
monks. 

MARONITES,  in  ecclefiaflical 
hiftory,  a  fed  of  eaflern   Chrifl- 

•  ians  who  follow  the  Syrian  rite, 
and  are  fubjed  to  the  pope ;  their 
principal  habitation  being  on 
Mount  Libanus. 

Mofheim  informs  us,  that  the 
dodrine  of  the  Monothclites, 
condemned  and  exploded  by  the 
council  of  Conftantinople,  foimd 
a  place  of  refuge  among  the  Mar- 
daites,  a  people  who  inhabited  the 
Mounts  Libanus  and  Atihbanus, 
and  who,  about  the  conclufion  of 
the  feventh  century,  were  called 
Maronites,  after  Maro,  their  tirft 
bifliop  ;  a  name  which  they  flill 
retain.  None  (he  fays)  of  the 
antient  writers  give  any  account 
of  the  iirft  perfon  who  inllrucled 
thefe  mountaineers  in  the  dodlrine 
of  the  MonotheUtes  :  it  is  proba- 
ble, however,  from  feveral  cir- 
cumftances,  that  it  was  John  Ma- 
To,  whofe  name  they  adopted  ;  and 
that  this  ccclefiaftic  received  the 
name  of  Maro  from  his  having 
lived  in  the  character  of  a  monk 
in  the  famous  convent  of  St.  Ma- 
ro, upon  the  borders  of  the 
Orontes,  before  his  fettlement 
among  the  Mardaites  of  Mount 
Libanus.  One  thing  is  certain, 
from  the  tellimony  of  Tyrius  and 
other  unexceptionable  witnefles, 
as  alfo  from  the  moil  authentic 
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records,  viz.  that  the  Maronites 
retained  the  opinions  of  the  Mono- 
theUtes until  the  twelfth  century, 
when,  abandoning  and  renounc- 
ing the  dodrine  of  one  will  in 
Chrift,  they  were  re-admitted  in 
the  year  1182  to  the  communion 
of  the  Roman  church.  The  mofb 
learned  of  the  modern  Maronites 
have  left  no  method  unemployed 
to  defend  their  church  againft  this 
accufation :  they  have  laboured 
to  prove,  by  a  variety  of  teftimo- 
nies,  that  their  anceitors  always 
perfevered  in  the  catholic  faith,  in 
their  attachment  to  the  Roman 
pontiff,  without  ever  adopting  the 
dodrine  of  the  INIonophyfites,  or 
Monothelites.  But  all  their  ef- 
forts are  infufficient  to  prove  the 
truth  of  thefe  affertions  to  fuch  as 
have  any  acquaintance  with  the 
hiftory  of  the  church  and  the  re- 
cords of  antient  times  ;  for  to  all 
fuch  the  teftimonies  they  allege 
will  appear  abfolutely  fiditious, 
and  deftitute  of  authority. 

Fauftus  Nairon,  a  Maronite  fet- 
tled at  Rome,  has  publifhed  an  apo- 
logy for  Maro  and  the  reft  of  his 
nation.  His  tenet  is,  that  they  real- 
ly took  their  name  from  the  Ma- 
ro, who  lived  about  the  year  four 
hundred,  and  of  whom  mention  is 
made  in  Chryfoftom,  Theodoret, 
and  theMenologium  of  the  Greeks. 
He  adds,  that  the  difciples  of  this 
Maro  fpread  themfelves  through- 
out all  Syria  ;  that  they  built  fe- 
veral monafteries,  and  among 
others  one  that  bore  the  name  of 
their  leader  ;  that  all  the  Syrians 
who  were  not  tainted  with  herefy 
took  refuge  among  them ;  and 
that  for  this  reafon  the  heretics  of 
thole  times  called  them  Maronites. 
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Mofheim  obferves,  that  the  fub- 
jficlion    of  the   ^Nlaronites  to  the 
fpiritual  jurifdidion    of  the    Ro- 
man poiitiif  was  agreed    to   with 
this  exprefs  condition  ;  that  nei- 
ther the  popes  nor  their  emiflaries 
fiiould  pretend  to  change  or  abo- 
li/h   any  thing  that  related  to  the 
antient  rites,  moral   precepts,  or 
rehgious  opinions  of  this   people; 
fo  that  in  reality  there  is  nothing 
to  be  found  among  the  Maronites 
that  favours  of  popery,  if  we  ex- 
cept their  attachment  to  the  Ro- 
man pontiff,  who  is  obliged  to  pay 
very    dear    for    their    friend Ihip. 
For,  as  the  Maronites  live  in  the 
utmofl   diftrefs   of  poverty  under 
the  tyrannical  yoke  of  the  INlaho- 
metans,    the   bifliop   of  Rome  is 
under   the  necelTity  of  furnifhing 
them   with    fubfidies   as   may  ap- 
peafe   their  oppreflbrs,  procure  a 
fubfiftence  for   their    biihop    and 
clergy,  provide  all  things  requifite 
for  the  fupport  of  their  churches, 
and  the  uninterrupted  exercife  of 
public  worfliip,  and  contribute  in 
general   to    leflen    their  mileries. 
It  is  certain  that  there  are  Maro- 
nites in  Syria  who  iHU  behold  the 
church  of  Rome  with  the  greateft 
averfion    and   abhorrence;    nay, 
what   is    ftill    more    remarkable, 
great  numbers  of  that  nation  re- 
ading in  Italy,  even  under  the  eye 
of  the  pontiff',   oppofed  his  autho- 
rity during  the  laft  century,  and 
threw    the  court  of    Rome   into 
great  perplexity.     One    body    of 
thefe  nonconforming  Mai'onites re- 
tired into  the  vallies  of  Piedmont, 
where  they  joined  the  Waldenfes  ; 
another,    above    fix    hundred    in 
number,    with   a  bifliop   and   fe- 
veral  eccleiiaftics   at  their  head, 
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fled  into  Corfica,  and  implored 
the  protection  of  the  republic  of 
Genoa  againft  the  violence  of  the 
inquifitors. 

The  Maronites  have  a  patriarch 
who  refides  in  the  monaftery  of 
Cannubin,  on  Mount  Libanus,and 
affumes  the  title  of  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  and  the  name  of  Peter, 
as  if  he  feemed  defirous  of  being 
confidered  as  the  fucceflbr  of  that 
apoftie.  He  is  elected  by  the 
clergy  and  the  people,  according 
to  the  antient  cuftom  ;  but,  fince 
their  reunion  with  the  church  of 
Rome,  he  is  obliged  to  have  a  bull 
of  confirmation  from  the  pope. 
He  keeps  a  perpetual  celibacy,  as 
weW  as  the  reft  of  the  bilhops,  hi« 
fuffragans  :  as  to  the  reft  of  the 
ecclefiafiics,  they  are  allowed  to 
marry  before  ordination  ;  and  yet 
the  monaftic  life  is  in  great  efteera 
among  them.  Their  monks  are 
of  the  order  of  St.  Antony,  and 
live  in  the  moll  obfcure  places  in 
the  mountains,  far  from  the  com- 
merce of  the  world. 

As  to  their  faith,  they  agree  in  i 
the  main  with  the  refi;  of  the  eaft- 
ern  church.  Their  priefts  do  not 
fay  mafs  fingly,  but  all  fay  it  to- 
gether ftanding  round  the  altar. 
They  communicate  in  unleavened 
bread  :  and  the  laity  have  hither- 
to partaken  in  both  kinds,  thougK 
the  pradice  of  communicating  in 
one  has  of  late  been  getting  foot- 
ing, having  been  introduced  by 
litde  and  little.  In  Lent  they  eat 
nothing,  unlefs  it  be  two  or  three 
hours  before  fun-rifing :  their 
other  fallings  are  very  numerous. 
MARRIAGE,  a  covenant  between 
a  man  and  a  woman,  in  which  they 
mutually    promife    cohabitation, 
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and  a  continual  care  to  promote 
the  comfort  and  happinefs  of  each 
other.  By  Grove  thus:  "  A  Ib- 
ciety  formed  between  two  perfons 
of  different  fexes,  ch'ieflij  for  the 
procreation  and  education  of  chil- 
dren." This  union  is  very  near 
and  ih-ift,  and  indeed  indilTbluble 
but  by  death,  excepting  in  one 
cafe ;  unfaithfulnels  in  the  one  to 
the  other  by  adultery  or  fornica- 
tion, 7  Rom.  2.  5  Matt.  32.  It 
is  to  be  entered  into  with  delibe- 
ration, at  a  proper  age,  and  with 
mutual  confent,  as  w-ell  as  with 
the  confent  of  parents  and  guar- 
dians, under  whofe  care  fingle 
perfons  may  be.  It  is  a  very  ho- 
nourable ftate,  13  Hcb.  4.  being 
an  inftitution  of  God,  and  that  in 
Paradife,  2  Gen.  Clirift  honoured 
marriage  by  bis  prcfence,  and  at 
fuch  a  folemnity  w'rought  his  firil 
miracle,  2  John,  Moreover,  it  is 
honcmrable,  as  families  are  formed 
and  built  up,  the  world  peopled 
with  inhabitants,  prevents  incon- 
tinence and  fornication, and,  where 
the  various  duties  of  it  are  at- 
tended to,  renders  life  a  bleiling. 

The  laws  of  revelation,  as  well 
as  moft  civilized  countries,  have 
made  feveral  exceptions  of  per- 
fons marrying,  who  are  nearly 
related  by  blood.  The  mar- 
riage of  parents  and  children 
appears,  at  firft  view,  contrary  to 
nature,  not  merely  on  account 
of  the  difparity  of  age,  but  of  the 
confufion  which  it  introduces  into 
natural  relations,  and  its  oblinriim 
to  inconhftent  duties;  fuch  as  re- 
ference to  a  fon,  and  the  daughter 
to  be  equal  with  the  father.  Nor 
can  the  fon  or  daughter  acquit 
themfelvcs  of  fuch  inconfiftcat  du- 


ties  as  would  arife  from  this  un- 
natural union.     The  marriage   of 
brotliers  and  fillers,  and  of  fome 
other  near  relations,    is   likewife 
difapproved  by  reafon  on  various 
accounts.    It  fruftrates  one  defign 
of  marriage,  which  is  to  enlarce 
benevolence    and    friendfhip     by 
cementing  various    families   in   a 
clofe  alliance.    And,  farther,  were 
it  allowed,  young  perfons,  inftead 
of  entering   into    marriage  upon 
mature  confideration,  with  a  fet- 
tled efteem  and  friend  fliip,  and  a 
proper  concern  and  provifion  for 
the  fupport  and  education  of  chil- 
dren, would  be  in  danger  (through 
the  intimacy  and    affeftion    pro- 
duced by  their  near  relation,  and 
being   bred    together)     of  Hiding 
in   their  inconfiderate  years  into 
thofe  criminal  familiarities  which 
are  moll  deftructive   of  the  great 
ends   of  marriage.     Moft  nations 
have  agreed  to  brand  fuch  mar- 
riages  as   highly    criminal ;  who 
cannot   be   fuppofed   to  have  de- 
rived the  judgment  from   JNIofes 
and  the  Ifraelites.     It  is  probable 
God    exprefsly    prohibited    thefe 
marriages    in    the    beginning    of 
mankind,  and  from  the  lirft  heads 
of  families  the  prohibition  might 
be   tranfmitted  as  a  moll  facred 
law^  to  their  dcfcendants.    See  In- 
cest. 

The  duties  of  this  ftate  are,  on 
the  part  of  the  liulband,  love, 
fupcrior  to  any  fhewn  to  anv  other 
perfon :  a  love  of  complacency  and 
delight,  5  Prov.  18,  1<}.  Challc 
and  fingle.  Provifion  for  the  tem- 
poral good  of  the  wife  and  fa- 
mily, 5,  1ft  Tim.  3.  Proteftion 
from  abufe  and  injuries,  3  Ruth, p. 
30,  1ft  Sam.  5,   18.  Doing  every 
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thing  that  may  contribute  to  the 
plealurc,  peace,  and  comfort  otthe 
wife,  7,  Ht  Cor.  33.  Seeking  her 
fpiritual  welfare,  and  every  thing 
that  Ihall  promote  her  edification 
and  felicity.  The  duties  on  the 
part  of  the  wife  are,  reverence, 
lubjeCtion,  obedience,  alTiftance, 
lympatliy,  afluming  no  authority, 
_and  continuance  with  him,  5  Eph. 
32,  33.  2  Tit.  o.  5,  lit  Tim.  11, 
12.  1  Ruth,  l6.  See  articles  Di- 
vorce, Parent,  Polygamy. 
Grove's  Mor.  FhlL,  vol.11.,  p.  470; 
Fakv's  Mor.  Phil.,  ch.  S,  vol.  I., 
p.  339;  Bean's  Chrijlian  Minijters 
j4dxke  to  a  Nexv-Married  Couple  ; 
Guide  to  Dome/tic  Happinefs  ;  Ad- 
"Vantages  and  Difadv  ant  ages  of  the 
Marriage  State;  Steiinctt  on  Do- 
meftic  Duties ;  Doddridge's  Lecl;., 
225,  234,  265,  vol.  I.,  oct.  ed. 
MARTYR,  is  one  who  lays  down 
his  life  or  fuftcrs  death  for  the 
fake  of  his  religion.  The  word  is 
Greek,  .aaprt-p,  and  properly  fig- 
nifies  a  "witnefs."  It  is  applied 
by  way  of  eminence  to  thoie  who 
fuffer  in  witnefs  of  the  truth  of 
the  Gofpel. 

The  Chriftian  church  has 
abounded  with  martyrs,  and  hif- 
tory  is  filled  with  furpriling  ac- 
counts of  their  fingular  conftancy 
and  fortitude  under  the  cruelelt 
torments  human  nature  was  capa- 
ble of  futfering.  The  primitive 
Chrillians  were  accufed  by  their 
enemies  of  paying  a  fort  of  divine 
worfhip  to  martyrs.  Of  this  we 
have  an  inftance  in  the  anfwer  of 
the  church  of  Smyrna  to  the  fug- 
gcftion  of  the  Jews,  who,  at  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Poly  carp,  de  fired  the 
heathen  judge  not  to  futfer  the 
Chrillians  to  carry  off  his  body,  left 
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they  fliould  leave  their  crucified 
matter,  and  worfliip  him  in  his  ftead. 
To  which  they  anfwered,  **  Wo 
can  neither  forfakeChrift,  norwor- 
Ihip  any  other  ;  for  we  worfhip 
him  as  the  Son  of  God  ;  but  love 
the  martyrs  as  the  difciples  and 
followers  of  the  Lord,  for  the 
great  affedion  they  have  (liewn  to 
their  King  and  IMafter."  A  like 
anfwer  was  given  at  the  martyr- 
dom of  Fruftuofus  in  Spain  ;  for 
when  the  judge  afkcd  Eulogius,  his 
deacon,  whether  he  would  Tlot 
worfliip  Fruduofus,  as  thinking, 
that,  though  he  refufed  to  wor- 
fliip the  heathen  idols,  he  might 
yet  be  inclined  to  worfliip  a 
Chrittian  martyr,  Eulogius  re- 
plied, "  I  do  not  worfliip  Fru(5lu- 
ofus,  but  him  whom  Fructuofus 
worfli!i)s/'  The  primitive  Chrift- 
ians  believed  that  the  martyrs  en- 
joyed very  fingular  privileges  ; 
that  upon  their  death  they  were 
immediately  admitted  to  the  beati- 
lie  vifion,  while  other  fouls 
waited  for  the  completion  of 
their  happinefs  till  the  day  of 
judgment ;  and  that  God  would 
grant  to  their  prayers  the  haflon- 
ing  of  his  kingdom,  and  fliort- 
ening  the  times  of  perfecution. 
Perhaps  this  confideration  might 
excite  many  to  court  martyrdom, 
as  we  believe  many  did.  It  muft 
be  recollected,  however,  that  mar- 
tyrdom in  itfelf  is  no  proof  of  the 
goodnefs  of  our  caufe,  only  that 
we  ourfelvcs  arc  periuaded  that  it 
is  fo.  "  It  is  not  the  blood,  but 
the  canfe  that  makes  the  martyr." 
(Mead.)  Yet  we  may  conlidcr  the 
number  and  fortitude  of  thofe  who 
have  faficrcd  for  Ciiriftianity  as  a 
collateral  proof  at  loaft  of  its  ex- 
cellency f 
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cellcncy;  for  the  thing  for  which 
they  futfered  was  not  a  point  of 
fpcculation,  but  a  plain  matter  of 
fadl,  in  which  (had  it  been  falfe) 
they  could  not  have  been  miftaken. 
The  martyrdom,  therefore,  of  fo 
manv  wife  and  good  men,  taken 
with  a  view  of  the  whole  fyftem 
ofChriftianity,will  certainly  atTord 
fomething  confiderable  in  its  fa- 
vour. 

The  churches  built  over  the 
graves  of  the  martyrs,  and 
'  called  by  their  names,  in  order  to 
preferve  the  memory  of  their  fuf- 
ferings,  were  diftinguiihed  by  the 
title  martijrium  confeJjWj  or  memo- 
ria. 

The  feflivals  of  the  martyrs  are 
of  very  antientdate  in  the  Chrift- 
ian  church,  and  may  be  carried 
back  atleaft  from  the  time  of  Poly- 
carp,  who  fufTered  martyrdom 
about  the  year  of  Ch rift  l68.  On 
thefe  days  the  Chriftians  met  at 
the  graves  of  the  martyrs,  and  of- 
fered prayers  and  thankfgivings  to 
God  "for  the  example  they  had  af- 
forded them  :  they  celebrated  the 
eucharift,  and  gave  alms  to  the 
poor ;  which,  together  with  a 
panegyrical  oration  or  fermon, 
and  reading  the  ads  of  the  mar- 
tyrs,  were  the  fpiritual  exercifes 
of  thefe  aniverfaries. 

Of  the  fayings,  fufferings,  and 
deaths  of  the  martyrs,  though 
preferved  with  great  care  for  the 
above  purpofe,  and  to  ferve  as 
models  to  future  ages,  we  have 
but  very  .  little  left,  the  greateil 
part  of  them  having  been  deliroy- 
ed  during  that  dreadful  perfecu- 
tion  whicli  Dioclefian  carried  on 
for  ten  years  with  fvefli  fury  againft 
the  Chriftians ;  for  a  moU  diligent 


fcarch  was  then  made  after  all 
their  books  and  papers  ;  and  all 
of  them  that  were  found  were 
committed  to  the  flames.  Eufe- 
bias,  indeed,  compofed  a  martyr- 
olcgy,  but  it  never  reached  down 
to  us  ;  and  thofe  fince  compiled 
are  extremely  fufped;ed.  From 
the  eighth  century  downwards,  fe- 
veral  Greek  and  Latin  duthors  en- 
deavouicd  to  make  up  the  lofs, 
b}'^  compiling,  with  vaft  labour, 
accounts  of  the  lives  and  adions 
of  the  antient  martyrs,  but  which 
confift  of  little  elfe  than  a  feries  of 
fables  :  nor  are  thofe  records  that 
pafs  under  the  name  of  martyr- 
ology  worthy  of  fuperior  credit, 
fince  they  bear  the  moft  evident 
marks  both  of  ignorance  and  falfe- 
hood. 
MARTYROLOGY,  a  catalogue 
or  lift  of  martyrs,  including  the 
hiftory  of  their  lives  and  fufferings 
for  the  fake  of  religion.  The 
term  comes  from  [xocfrvp,  "  wit- 
nefs,"  and  Xeyw,  dico,  or  Asyo;,  col^ 
ligo. 

The  martyrologies  draw  their 
materials  from  the  calendars  of 
particular  churches,  in  which  the 
feveral  feftivals  dedicated  to  them 
are  marked ;  and  which  feem  to 
be  derived  from  the  practice  of 
the  antient  Romans,  who  inferted 
the  names  of  heroes  and  great 
men  in  their  fafti,  or  public  re- 
gi  iters. 

The  martyrologies  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  contain  many  ridi- 
culous and  even  contradidory 
narratives ;  which  is  eafdy  ac- 
counted for,  if  we  confider  how 
many  forged  and  fpurious  ac- 
counts of  the  lives  of  faints  and 
martyrs  appeared  ia  the  firft  ages 
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of  the  church,  which  the  legen- 
dary writers  afterwards  adopted 
without  examining  into  the  truth 
of  them.  However,  fome  good 
critics,  of  late  years,  have  gone 
a  great  way  towards  clearing  the 
lives  of  the  faints  and  martyrs 
from  the  monftrous  heap  of  fic- 
tion they  laboured  under.  See 
article  Legend. 
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gives  its  genealogy  thus : — The 
martyrology  of  St.  Jerome  is  the 
great  Roman  martyrology  ;  from 
this  was  made  the  little  Roman 
one  printed  by  Rofwcyd :  of  this 
little  Roman  martyrology  was 
formed  that  of  Beda,  augmented 
by  Florus.  Ado  compiled  his  in 
the  year  S58.  The  martyrology 
of  Nevelon,  monk  of  Corbie, 
The  martyrology  of  Eufebius  of    written   about  the  year  1089,  is 


Ccefarea  was  the  molt  celebrated 
in  the  antient  church.  It  was 
tranflated  into  Latin  by  St.  Je- 
rome ;  but  the  learned  agree  that 
it  is  not  now  extant.  That  attri- 
buted to  Beda,  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, is  of  very  doubtful  autho- 
rity ;  the  names  of  feveral  faints 
being  there  found  who  did  not 
live  till  after  the  time  of  Beda. 
The  ninth  century  was  very  fertile 
in  martyrologies ;  then  appeared 
that  of  Florus,  fubdeacon  of  the 
church  at  Lyons ;  who,  however, 
only  filled  up  the  chafms  in  Beda. 
This  was  publifhed  about  the  year 
830,  and  was  followed  by  that  of 
Waldenburtus,  monk  of  the  dio- 
cefe  of  Treves,  written  in  verfe 
about  the  year  848  ;  and  this  by 
that   of  Ufard,  a   French  monk. 


little  more  than  an  abridgment  of 
that  of  Ado :  father  Kircher  al- 
fo  makes  mention  of  a  Coptic  mar- 
tyrology preferved  by  the  Maro- 
nites  at  Rome. 

^Ve  have  alfo  feveral  Proteftant 
martyrologies,  containing  the  fuf- 
ferings  of  the  reformed  under  the 
Papifts,  viz.  an  Englilh  martyrolo- 
gy, by  J.  Fox;  with  others  by 
Clark,  Bray,  &c. 

Martyrology  is  alfo  ufed  in  the 
Romifh  church  for  a  roll  or  re- 
giiter  kept  in  the  veltry  of  each 
church,  containing  the  names  of 
all  the  faints  and  martyrs  both  of 
the  univerfal  church,  and  of  the 
particular  ones  of  that  city  or 
mo  aftery. 

Martyrology  is  alfo  applied  to 
the  painted  or  written  catalogues 


and  written   by  the  command  of    in  the  Romifli  churches,  contain- 
Charles  the  Bald,  in  875,  which    ing  the  foundations,  obits,  prayers, 
laft  is  the  martyrology  now  ordi-     and  mafifes,  to  be  faid  each  day. 
narily  ufed  in  the  Romifh  church.  MASORA,  a  term,    in  the  Jewifli 
That  of  Rabanus  Maurus  is  an  im-     theology,  fignifying  a  work  on  the 


provement  on  Beda  and  Florus, 
written  about  the  year  S^o  ;  that 
of  Noker,  monk  of  St.  Gal,  was 
written  about  the  year  894.  The 
martyrology  of  Ado,  monk  of 
Ferriers,  in  the  diocefe  of  Treves, 


Bible,  performed  by  feveral  learn- 
ed rabbins,  to  fecure  it  from  any 
alterations  which  might  otherwifc 
happen. 

Their  work  res^ards  merely  the 
letter  of    the    Hebrew   text,    in 


afterwards  archbilhop  of  Vienne,    which  they  have  firfl    fixed   the 

is  a  defcendant  of  the  Roman,  if    true   reading  by  vowels  and  ac- 

we  may  fo  call  it ;  for  Du  Sollier    cents ;  they  have,  fecondly,  num- 
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cellency;   for  the  thing  for  which     fcarch   was   then   made  after   all 
they  fuffered  was  not  a  point  of    their  l;ooks   and  papers  ;  and  all 

of  them  that  \^ere  found  were 
committed  to  the  flames.  Eufe- 
bius,  indeed,  compofed  a  martyr- 
olegy,  but  it  never  reached  down 
to  us  ;  and  thofe  fmce  compiled 
are  extremely  fufpecled.  From 
the  eighth  century  downwards,  fe- 
veral  Greek  and  Latin  duthors  en- 
deavoured to  make  up  tlie  lofs, 
by  compiling,  with  vaft  labour, 
accounts  of  the  lives  and  adions 
of  the  antient  martyrs,  but  which 
confift  of  little  elfe  than  a  feries  of 
fables  :  nor  are  thofe  records  that 
pafs  under  the  name  of  raartyr- 
ology  v/orthy  of  fuperior  credit, 
fmce  they  bear  the  moll  evident 
marks  both  of  ignorance  and  falfe- 
hood. 


fpoculation,  but  a  plain  matter  of 
fad,  in  which  (had  it  been  falfe) 
they  could  nut  have  been  miftaken. 
The  martyrdom,  therefore,  of  fo 
•man\  wile  and  good  men,  taken 
with  a  view  of  the  whole  i'yftem 
ofChriftianity,will  certainly  alford 
fomcthing  coulidcrabie  in  its  fa- 
vour. 

The  churches  built  over  the 
graves  of  the  martyrs,  and 
called  by  their  names,  in  order  to 
preferve  the  memory  of  their  fuf- 
ferings,  were  diftinguilhed  by  the 
title  niarfj/rium  conJ'(^JiOj  or  memo- 
ria. 

Thefeftivals  of  the  martyrs  are 
of  very  antient  date  in  the  Chrift- 
ian  church,  and   may  be  carried 


back  atleaft  from  the  timeof  Poly-  MARTYROLOGY,  a  catalogue 
car]:),  who  futfered  martyrdom  or  lift  of  martyrs,  including  the 
about  the  year  of  Chrift  168.  On  hiftory  of  their  lives  and  fufferings 
thefc  da^s  the  Chriftians  met  at  for  the  fake  of  religion.  The 
the  graves  of  the  martyrs,  and  of-  term  comes  from  /xapryp,  "  wit- 
fered  prayers  and  thankfgivings  to     nefs,"  and  Aayw,  dico,   or  T^Bya,  col' 


God  for  the  exami)le  they  had  af- 
forded them  :  they  celebrated  the 
eucharifl,  and  gave  alms  to  the 
poor ;  which,  together  with  a 
panegyrical  oration  or  fcMinon, 
and  reading  the  acts  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, were  the  fpi ritual  exercifes 
of  thefe  aniverfaries. 

Of  the  fayings,  fufferings,  and 
deaths  <if  the  martyrs,  though 
prefcrved  with  great  care  for  the 
above  ])urpofe,  and  to  ferve  as 
models  to  future  ages,  wc  have 
but  very  little  left,  the  grcateft 
])art  of  them  having  been  defiroy- 
ed  during  that  dreadful  perfccu- 
tion  which  Dioclefian  carried  on 
for  ten  years  with  freih  fury  againft 
the  Chriftians  ;  for  a  moft  diligent 


The  martyrologies  draw  their 
materials  from  the  calendars  of 
particular  churches,  in  which  the 
icveral  feftivals  dedicated  to  them 
are  marked ;  and  which  feem  to 
be  derived  from  the  practice  of 
the  antient  Romans,  who  inferted 
the  names  of  heroes  and  great 
men  in  their  fafti,  or  public  re- 
gi  Iters. 

The  martyrologies  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  contain  many  ridi- 
culous and  even  contradidory 
narratives ;  which  is  eafily  ac- 
counted for,  if  we  coniider  ho\y 
many  forged  and  fpurious  ac- 
counts of  the  lives  of  faints  and 
martyrs  appeared  in  the  firft  ages 
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of  the  church,  which  the  legen- 
dary writers  afterwards  adopted 
without  examining  into  the  truth 
of  them.  However,  fome  good 
critics,  of  late  years,  have  gone 
a  great  way  towards  clearing  the 
lives  of  the  faints  and  martyrs 
from  the  monftrous  heap  of  fic- 
tion they  laboured  under.  See 
article  Legend. 

The  martyrology  of  Eufebius  of 
Ctefarea  was  the  molt  celebrated 
in  the  antient  church.  It  was 
tranflated  into  Latin  by  St.  Je- 
rome ;  but  the  learned  agree  that 
it  is  not  now  extant.  That  attri- 
buted to  Beda,  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, is  of  vciy  doubtful  autho- 
rity ;  the  names  of  feveral  faints 
being  there  found  who  did  not 
live  till  after  the  time  of  Beda. 
The  ninth  century  was  very  fertile 
in  martyrologies ;  then  appeared 
that  of  Florus,  fubdeacon  of  the 
church  at  Lyons ;  who,  however, 
only  filled  up  the  chafms  in  Beda. 
This  was  publifhed  about  the  year 
830,  and  was  followed  by  that  of 
Waldenburtus,  monk  of  the  dio- 
cefe  of  Treves,  written  in  verfe 
about  the  year  848  ;  and  this  by 
that  of  Ufard,  a  French  monk, 
and  written  by  the  command  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  in  875,  which 
lafl  is  the  martyrology  now  ordi- 
narily ufed  in  the  Romifh  church. 
That  of  Rabanus  Maurus  is  an  im- 
provement on  Beda  and  Florus, 
written  about  the  year  845  ;  that 
of  Noker,  monk  of  St.  Gal,  was 
written  about  the  year  894.  The 
martyrology  of  Ado,  monk  of 
Ferriers,  in  the  diocefe  of  Treves, 
afterwards  archbilhop  of  Vienne, 
is  a  defcendant  of  the  Roman,  if 
we  may  fo  call  it ;  for  Du  Sollier 
Vol.  n. 
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gives  its  genealogy  thus  : — The 
martyrology  of  St.  Jerome  is  the 
great  Roman  martyrology  ;  from 
this  was  made  the  little  Roman 
one  printed  by  Rofweyd :  of  this 
little  Roman  martyrology  was 
formed  that  of  Beda,  augmented 
by  Florus.  Ado  compiled  his  in 
the  year  858,  The  martyrology 
of  Nevelon,  monk  of  Corbie, 
written  about  the  year  1089)  is 
little  more  than  an  abridgment  of 
that  of  Ado :  father  Kircher  al- 
fo  makes  mention  of  a  Coptic  mar- 
tyrology preferved  by  the  Maro- 
nites  at  Rome. 

We  have  alfo  feveral  Proteftant 
martyrologies,  containing  the  fuf- 
ferings  of  the  reformed  under  the 
Papifts,  viz.  an  Englilh  martyrolo- 
gy, by  J.  Fox;  with  others  by 
Clark,  Bray,  &c. 

Martyrology  is  alfo  ufed  in  the 
Romifh  church  for  a  roll  or  re- 
girter  kept  in  the  veltry  of  each 
church,  containing  thcnames  of 
all  the  faints  and  martyrs  both  of 
the  univerfal  church,  and  of  the 
particular  ones  of  that  city  or 
mo  aftery. 

Martyrology  is  alfo  applied  to 
the  painted  or  written  catalogues 
in  the  Romifli  churches,  contain- 
ing the  foundations,  obits',  prayers, 
and  maffes,  to  be  faid  each  day. 

INLAlSORA,  a  terra,  in  the  Jewifli 
theology,  fignifying  a  work  on  the 
Bible,  performed  by  feveral  learn- 
ed rabbins,  to  fecure  it  from  any 
alterations  which  might  otherwife 
happen. 

Their  work  regards  merely  the 
letter  of  the  Hebrew  text,  in 
which  they  have  lirft  fixed  the 
true  reading  by  vowels  and  ac- 
cents ;  they  have,  fecondly,  num- 
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bered  not  only  the  chapters  and 
fe<5tions,  but  the  verfcs,  words, 
and  letters  of  the  text  ;  and  they 
find  in  the  Pentateuch  52-4-5verres, 
and  in  the  whole  Bible  23,206. 
The  mafora  is  called,  by  the 
Jews,  the  hedge  or  fence  of  the 
laze,  becaufe  this  enumeration  of 
the  verfes,  &c.,  is  a  means  of 
prefervingit  from  being  corrupted 
and  altered.  They  have,  thirdly, 
marked  whatever  irregularities  oc- 
cur in  any  of  the  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  text ;  fuch  as  the  differ- 
ent fize  of  the  letters,  their  va- 
rious pofitions  and  inverfions,  &c. ; 
and  they  have  been  fruitful  in  find- 
ing out  reafons  for  thefe  myfteries 
and  irregularities  in  them.  They 
are,  fourthly,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
authors  of  the  Keri  and  Chetibh, 
or  the  marginal  correOions  of  the 
text  in  our  Hebrew  Bibles. 

The  text  of  the  facred  books,  it 
is  to  be  obferved,  was  originally 
written  without  any  breaks  or  di- 
vifions  into  chapters  or  verfes,  or 
even  into  words  ;  fo  that  a  whole 
book,  in  the  antient  manner,  was 
but  one  continued  word  :  of  this 
kind  we  have  ftill  feveral  antient 
manufcripts,  both  Greek  and 
Latin.  In  regard,  therefore,  the 
facred  writings  had  undergone 
an  infinite  number  of  alterations, 
whence  various  readingshad  arifen, 
and  the  original  was  become  much 
mangled  and  difguifed,  the  Jews 
had  rccourfe  to  a  canon,  which 
they  judged  infallible,  to  fix  and 
afcertain  the  reading  of  the  He- 
brew text ;  and  this  rule  they  call 
mafora,  *'  tradition,"  from  IDD, 
iradidify  as  if  this  critique  were 
nothing  but  a  tradition  which  they 
had  received  from  their  forefathers. 


INfA 

Accordingly  they  fay,  that,  when 
God  gave  the  law   to   Mofes   at 
Mount  Sinai,  he  taught  him  firft 
the   true  reading  of  it ;  and,  fe- 
condly,    its  true   interpretation ; 
and  that  both  thefe  were  handed 
down  by  oral  tradition  from  ge- 
neration   to    generation,     till    at 
length   they  were    committed   to 
writing.      The    former  of   thefe, 
viz.  the  true  reading,  is  the  fub- 
jed  of  the  mafora  ;  the  latter,  or 
true  interpretation,    that    of  the 
miflma  and  gemara. 

According  to  Elias  Levita,  they 
were  the  Jews  of  a  famous  fchool 
at  Tiberias,  about  five  hundred 
years  after  Chrift,  who  compofed, 
or  at  leaft  began,  the  mafora ; 
whence  they  are  called  maforites 
and  maforetic  doctors,  A  ben  Ezra 
makes  them  the  authors  of  the 
points  and  accents  in  the  Hebrew 
text,  as  we  now  find  it,  and  which, 
ferve  for  vowels. 

The  age  of  the  maforites  has 
been  much  difputed.  Archbiftiop 
Ufiier  places  them  before  Jerome  ; 
Capel,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury ;  father  Morin,  in  the  tenth 
century.  Bafnage  fays,  that  they 
were  not  a  fociety,  but  a  fuccef- 
fion  of  men ;  and  that  the  mafora 
was  the  work  of  many  gramma- 
rians, who,  without  affociating 
and  communicating  their  notions, 
compofed  this  colledlion  of  cri- 
ticifms  on  the  Hebrew  text.  It  is 
urged,  that  there  were  maforites 
from  the  time  of  Ezra  and  the 
men  of  the  great  fynagogue,  to 
about  the  year  of  Chrift  1030 : 
and  that  Ben  Aftier  and  Ben 
Naphtali,  who  were  the  beft  of 
the  profclTion,  and  who,  accord- 
ing to  Bafnage,  were  the  inventors 
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of  the  mafora,  flounflied  at 
this  time.  Each  of  thefe  publifh- 
ed  a  copy  of  the  whole  Hebrew 
text,  as  corred,  fays  Dr.  Pri- 
deaiix,  as  they  could  make  it.  The 
eaftern  Jews  have  followed  that  of 
Ben  Naphtali,  and  the  weftern 
that  of  Ben  Aiher  ;  and  all  that 
has  been  done  fince  is  to  copy  af- 
ter them,  without  making  any 
more  corre6lions,  or  maforetical 
criticifms. 

The  Arabs  have  done  the  fame 
thing  by  their  Koran  that  the  ma- 
forites  have  done  by  the  Bible  ; 
nor  do  the  Jews  deny  their  having 
borrowed  this  expedient  from  the 
Arabs,  who  firft  put  it  in  pradice 
in  the  feventh  century. 

There  is  a  great  and  little  ma- 
fora printed  at  Venice  and  at  Ba- 
iil,  with  the  Hebrew  text  in  a  dif- 
ferent charader.  Buxtorf  has 
written  a  maforetic  commentary, 
which  he  calls  Tiberias. 
MASS,  Mija,  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  the  office  or  prayers  ufed 
at  the  celebration  of  the  eucha- 
rift ;  or,  in  other  words,  confe- 
crating  the  bread  and  wine  into 
the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift,  and 
offering  them,  fotranfubftantiated, 
as  an  expiatory  facrifice  for  the 
quick  and  the  dead. 

As  the  mafs  is  in  general  be- 
lieved to  be  a  reprefentation  of 
the  paffion  of  our  bleffed  Saviour, 
fo  every  action  of  the  pried, 
and  every  particular  part  of 
the  fervice,  is  fuppofed  to  allude 
to  the  particular  circumftances  of 
his  palfion  and  death. 

Nicod,  after  Baronius,  obferves, 
that  the  word  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  jnilJach  (eblatum);  or, 
from  the  Latin  mijfa  mijjbrum ;  be- 
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caufe  in  the  former  times  the  ca- 
techumens and  excommunicated 
were  fent  out  of  the  church,  when 
the  deacons  faid,  J^e,  miJJ'a  ejij  af- 
ter fermon  and  reading  of  the 
epiflle  and  gofpel ;  they  not  being 
allowed  toaflift  at  the  confecration. 
Menage  derives  the  word  from 
miffiOf  *'  difmiffing  ;"  others  from 
mi/Jhi  *' miffing,  fending  ;"  becaufe 
in  the  mafs  the  prayers  of  men 
on  earth  are  fent  up  to  heaven. 

The  general  divifion  of  maffes 
confifts  in  high  and  low.  The  firft 
is  that  fung  by  the  chorifters,  and 
celebrated  with  the  affiftance  of  a 
deacon  and  fub-deacon  :  low 
mafles  are  thofe  in  which  the 
prayers  are  barely  rehearfed  with- 
out finging. 

There  are  a  great  number  of 
different  or  occafional  maffes  in 
the  Romjfh  church,  many  of 
which  have  nothing  peculiar  but 
the  name :  fuch  are  the  mafTes  of 
the  faints ;  that  of  St.  Mary  of 
the  Snow,  celebrated  on  the  fifth 
of  Augull ;  that  of  St.  Marga- 
ret, patronefs  of  lying-in  women  ; 
that  at  the  feafl  of  St.  John  the 
Baptift,  at  which  are  faid  three 
mafTes ;  that  of  the  Innocents,  at 
which  the  gloria  in  excel/is  and 
hallelujah  are  omitted,  and,  it 
being  a  day  of  mourning,  the  aU 
tar  is  of  a  violet  colour.  As  to 
ordinary  mafTes,  fome  are  faid  for 
the  dead,  and,  as  is  fuppofed, 
contribute  to  fetch  the  foul  out  of 
purgatory.  At  thefe  mafTes  the  al- 
tar is  put  in  mourning,  and  the 
only  decorations  are  a  crofs  in 
the  middle  of  fix  yellow  wax 
lights  :  the  drefs  of  the  celebrant, 
and  the  verymafs-book,  are  biack  ; 
many  parts  of  the  office  are  omit- 
2  ted, 
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and  cuts  off  as  many  pieces  of 
bread  at  the  altar  as  he  is  to  fay 
mafles ;  and  after  having  confe- 
crated  them,  ileeps  them  in  wine, 
and  puts  them  in  a  box ;  out  of 
which,  upon  every  occafion,  he 
takes  fome  of  it  with  a  fpoon, 
and,  putting  it  on  a  difh,  fets  it 
on  the  altar. 


fed,  and  the  people  are  difmifled 
■without  the  benedidion.  If  the 
mafs  be  faid  for  a  perfon  dillin- 
guifhed  by  his  rank  or  virtues,  it 
is  followed  with  a  funeral  oration: 
they  ereft  a  ckapelle  arcknte,  that 
is,  a  reprefentationof  the  deceafed, 
with  branches  and  tapers  of  yel- 
low wax,  either  in  the  middle  of 
the  church,  or  near  the  deceafed's  MiVSSACRE,  a  term  ufed  to  fig- 
tomb,  where  the  prieft  pronounces     nify  the  fudden  and  promifcuous 

See 


a  folemn  abfolution  of  the  de- 
ceafed. There  are  likewife  pri- 
vate maffes  faid  for  ftolen  or  Gray- 
ed goods  or  cattle,  for  health,  for 
travellers,  &:c.,  which  go  under 
the  name  of  'votive  majes.  There 
is  ftill  a  further  diftindion  of 
mafies,     denominated    from    the 


butchery  of  a  multitude. 
Persecution^. 
MASSALIANS,  or  Messalians, 
a  fed  which  fprung  up  about  the 
year  36 1,  in  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Conftantius,  who  maintain- 
ed that  men  have  two  fouls,  a 
celeftial  and  a  diabolical ;  and  that 


countries  in  which  they  were  ufed :     the  latter  is  driven  out  by  prayer. 


thus,  the  Gothic  mafs,  or  vufa  mo- 
farahum,  is  that  ufed  among  the 
Goths  when  they  were  maflers  of 
Spain,  and  which  is  ftill  kept  up 
at  Toledo  and  Salamanca;  the 
Ambrofian  mafs  is  that  compofed 
by  St.  Ambrofe,  and  ufed  only  at 
Milan,  of  which  city  he  was  bi- 
ihop  ;  the  Gallic  mafs,  ufed  by 
the  antient  Gauls  ;  and  the  Ro- 
man mafs,  ufed  by  almoft  all  the 
churches  in  the  Komifli   commu- 


From  thofc  words  of  our  Lord, 
"  Labour  not  for  the  meat  that 
periflieth,"  it  is  faid,  that  they 
concluded  they  ought  not  to  do 
any  work  to  get  their  bread.  We 
may  fuppofe,  fays  Dr.  Jortin, 
that  this  fedt  did  not  laft  long; 
that  thefc  fluggards  were  foon 
ftarved  dut  of  the  world ;  or,  ra- 
ther, that  cold  and  hunger  fliarp- 
ened  their  \Aits,  and  taught  them 
to  be  better  interpreters  of  fcrip- 
ture. 

Mafa  of  the  prefinfiified  (mijfa  JNIASTER,  a  perfon  who  has  fer- 
prcpfandificatorinnj,  is  a  mafs  pe-  vants  under  him  ;  a  ruler,  or  in- 
culiar  to  the  Greek  church,  in 
\vhich  there  is  no  confecration  of 
the  elements ;  but,  after  fmging 
fome  hymns,  they  receive  the 
bread  and  wine  which  were  before 
confecrated.  This  mafs  is  per- 
formed all  Lent,  except  on  Satur- 
days, Sundays,  and  the  Annun- 
ciation. The  prieft  counts  upon  his 
fingers  the  days  of  the  enfuing  week 
on  which  it  is  to  be  celebrated, 


mon. 


ftrudlor.  T/ie  duties  of  mafters 
relate  to  the  civil  concerns  of  the 
family.  To  arrange  the  feveral 
bufineffes  required  of  fervants ; 
to  give  particular  inftrudions 
what  is  to  be  done,  and  how  it  is 
to  be  done ;  to  take  care  that  no 
more  is  required  of  fervants  than 
they  are  eqal  to ;  to  be  gentle  in 
our  deportment  toward  them  ;  to 
reprove  them  when  they  do  wrong, 

to 
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to  commend  them  when  they  do  taincd  that  there  is  nothing  but 

right ;  to  make  them  an  adequate  matter  in  the  univerfe.     See  Spi- 

recompence  for  their  fervices,  as  nosism,  Soul. 

to  protection,  maintenance,  wages,  MEANS    OF     GRACE      denote 

and  character. — 2.  As  to  the  mo-  thole  duties  we  perform  for  the 

rahoffervants.  Mailers  muft  look  purpofe  of  improving  our  minds, 

well  to  their  iervants    characters  aft"e6tin^   our  hearts,    and  of  ob- 


before  they  hire  them  ;  inftru6l 
them  in  the  principles  and  con- 
firm them  in  the  habits  of  vir- 
tue ;  watch  over  their  morals,  and 
fet  them  good  examples. — 3.  As 
to  their  religious  inter  efts.  They 
fliould  inftruct  them  in  the  know- 
ledge of  divine  things,  14  Gen.  14. 
Is'^Gen.  19.  Pray  with  them, 
and  for  them,  24  Jolhua,  15.  Al- 
low them  time  and  leifure  for  reli- 
gious fervices,  &;c.  6  Eph.  9-  See 
Stennett  on  Domejlic  JDuties,  fcr. 
8;    Faley's   Mor.   Fhil,    vol.   I., 


taining  fpiritual  bleffings;  fuch  as 
hearing  the  gofpel,  reading  the 
fcriptures,  felf-examination,  me- 
ditation, prayer,  praife,  chriftian 
converfation,  &c.  The  means  are 
to  be  ufed  without  any  reference 
to  merit,  but  folely  with  a  de- 
pendance  on  the  Divine  Being; 
nor  can  we  ever  expect  happinefs 
in  ourfelves,  nor  be  good  exem- 
plars to  others,  while  we  live  in 
the  neglect  of  them.  It  is  in  vain 
to  argue  that  the  Divine  decree 
iiiperfedes  the  neceflity  of  them, 
233,  235 ;    Beattie's  Ele?nents  of    fince   God    has   as   certainly   ap- 


Moral  Science,  vol.  I.,  150,  153; 
V.  II, ,  26(3,  Doddridge's  Lee. 
iNIATERIALlSTS,  a  feci  in  the 
antient  church,  compofcd  of  per- 
fons,  who,  being  prepoffcfied  with 
that  maxim  in  philofophy,  "  ex 
nihilo  nihil  fit,"  out  of  nothing, 
nothing  can  arife,  had  recourfe 
to  an  internal  matter,  on  which 
they  fuppofed  God  wrought  in 
the  creation,  inftead  of  admitting 


pointed  the  means  as  the  end. 
Belides,  he  himfelf  generally  works 
by  them  ;  and  the  more  means  he 
thinks  proper  to  ufe,  the  more  he 
difplays  his  glorious  perfections, 
Jefus  Chriil,  when  on  earth,  ufed 
means;  he  prayed,  he  exhorted, 
and  did  good,  by  going  from  place 
to  place.  Indeed,  the  fyfiems  of 
nature,  providence,  and  grace, 
are  all  carried  on  by  means.    The 


Him  alone  as  the   fole  caufe  of    fcriptures  abound   with  exhorta- 

the  exiftence  of  all  things.     Ter-  tions  to  them,  5  Matt.   12  Rom.; 

tullian  vigoroufly  oppofed  them  in  and  none  but  enthufiafts  or  im- 

liis   treatife  againft  Hermogenes,  moral   characters   ever  refufe  to 

who  was  one  of  their  number.  ufe  them. 

Materialijts  are  alfo  thofe  who  MEDIATOR,  a  perfon  that  inter- 
maintain  that  the  foul  of  man  is  venes  between  two  parties  at  vari- 


material,  or  that  the  principle  of 
perception  and  thought  is  not  a 
llibftance  diftincft  from  the  body, 
but  the  refult  of  corporeal  or- 
ganization. There  are  others  call- 
ed by  this  name,  who  have  main- 


ance,  in  order  to  reconcile  them. 
Thus  Jefus  Chriil  is  the  Mediator 
between  an  oftended  God  and  fin- 
fulman,  2,  lit  Tim.  5.  Both  Jews 
and  Gentiles  have  a  notion  of  a 
iNIcdiatoi':  the  Jews  call  the  Mcf- 
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fiah  Ki>«^DK,  the  Mediator,  or 
Middle  One.  The  Perfians  call 
their  god  Mithras,  /x£iT*T>3?,  a  Me- 
diator; and  the  djemons,  with  the 
heathens,  feem  to  be,  according 
to  them,  mediators  between  the 
fuperior  gods  and  men.  The  idea 
therefore  of  falvation  by  a  Me- 
diator, is  not  fo  novel  or  reftrided 
as  fome  imagine;  and  the  fcrip- 
tures  of  truth  inform  us,  that  it  is 
only  by  this  way  human  beings 
can  arrive  to  eternal  felicity,  4  Afts, 
12.  l^  John,  6.  Man,  in  his  ftat.e 
of  innocence,  was  in  friendship 
with  God  ;  but,  by  iinning  agaiull 
him,  he  expofed  himfelf  to  his 
juft  difpleafure;  his  powers  be- 
came enfeebled,  and  his  heart 
filled  with  enmity  againft  him, 
8  Rom.  6 :  he  was  driven  out  of 
hi€  paradifaical  Eden,  and  totally 
incapable  of  returning  to  God, 
and  making  fatisfadlion  to  his 
juflice.  Jefus  Chrift,  therefore, 
was  the  appointed  JSIediator  to 
bring  about  reconciliation,  3  Gen. 
12.  1  Col.  21  ;  and  in  the  fulnefs 
of  time  he  came  into  this  world, 
obeyed  the  law,  fatisfied  juftice, 
and  brought  his  people  into  a 
Hate  of  grace  and  favour;  yea, 
into  a  more  exalted  ftate  of  friend- 
Oiip  with  God  than  was  loll  by 
the  fall,  2  Eph.  18.  Now,  in  or- 
der to  the  accomplifliing  of  this 
work,  it  was  neceffary  that  the 
Mediator  fliould  be  God  and  man 
in  one  perfon.  It  was  neceffary 
that  he  (hould  be  man,  1.  That 
he  might  be  related  to  thofe  he 
was  a  Mediator  and  Redeemer 
of. — 2.  That  fm  might  be  fatisfied 
for,  andT  reconciliation  be  made 
for  it,  in  the  fame  nature  which 
finned. — 3.    It  was  proper   that 


the  Mediator  fliould  be  capable 
of  obeying  the  law  broken  by  the 
fin  of  man,  as  a  divine  perfon 
could  not  be  fubjed  to  the  law, 
and  yield  obedience  to  it,  4  Gal. 

4.  5  Rom.  19.— 4.  It  was  meet 
that  the  Mediator  fhould  be  man, 
that  he  might  be  capable  of  fuf- 
fering  death ;  for,  as  God,  he  could 
not  die,  and  without  fliedding  of 
blood  there  was  no  remiffion, 
2  lieb.  10,  15.  8  Heb.  3.-5.  It 
was  tit  he  fliould  be  man,  that  he 
might  be  a  faithful  high  priett,  to 
fympathize  with  his  people  under 
all  their  trials,  temptations,  ^c. 
2  Heb.  17,  18.  4  Heb.  15.-6.  It 
was  fit  that  he  fliould  be  a  holy 
and  righteous  man,  free  from  all 
fin,  original  and  adual,  that  he 
might  otfer  himfelf  without  fpot 
to  God,  take  away  the  fins  of 
men,  and  be  an  advocate  for  them, 
7  Heb.  26.  9  Heb,  14.  3,  liUohn, 

5.  But  it  was  not  enough  to  be 
truly  man  and  an  innocent  perfon ; 
he  mufi;  be  more  than  a  man:  it 
was  requifite  that  he  fliould  be  God 
alfo,  for,  1.  No  mere  man  could 
have  entered  into  a  covenant  with 
God  to  mediate  between  him  and 
finful  men.— 2.  He  mufi;  be  God, 
to  give  virtue  and  value  to  his 
obedience  and  fufierings  ;  for  the 
fufferings  of  men  or  angels  would 
not  have  been  fufficient. — 3.  Be- 
ing thus  God-man,  we  are  encou- 
raged to  hope  in  him.  In  the 
perfon  of  Jelus  Chrifi  the  objed 
of  truft  is  brought  nearer  to  our- 
felves ;  and  thofe  well-known  ten- 
der affcdions  which  are  only 
figuratively  afcribed  to  the  Deity, 
are,  in  our  great  Mediator,  tho- 
roughly realized.  Farther,  were 
he  God,  and  not  man,  we  fliould 

approach 
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approacli  him  with  fear  and  dread ; 
were  he  man,  and  not  God,   we 
ftiould   be  guilty   of  idolatry   to 
worQiip    and    truft    him    at    all, 
17  Jer.  3.    The  plan  of  falvation, 
therefore,  by  fuch  a  Mediator,  is 
the  moft  fuitable  to  human  beings 
that   poffibly  could  be ;   for  here 
*'  Mercy  and  truth  meet  together, 
righteoufnefs  and  peace  kifs  each 
other,"  85  Pfal.  10.    The  proper- 
ties   of  Chrilt    as    Mediator    are 
thefe :  1 .  He  is  the  only  Mediator, 
2,  111  Tim.  4.    Praying,  therefore, 
to  faints  and  angels  is  an  error  of 
the  church  of  Rome,   and  has  no 
countenance  from  the  icripture, — 
2.  Chrill  is  a  Mediator  of  men 
only,  not  of  angels :    good  angels 
need  not  an); ;   and  as  for  evil  an- 
gels,   none   is   provided   nor   ad- 
mitted.—3.    He  is  the  Mediator 
both  for  Jews  and  Gentiles,  2  Eph. 
18.  2,  lit  John,  2. — 4.  He  is  Me- 
diator both  for  Old  and  New  Tef- 
tament  faints.— 5.  He  is  a  fuit- 
able,   conltant,  willing,  and  pre- 
valent   Mediator;    his    mediatian 
always  fucceeds,  and  is  infallible. 
Gill's  Body  of  Div.,  vol.  I.,  od,, 
p.  336;  JVitfii  (Ecoiu  Feed.,  lib.  H., 
c.  4 ;  Fuller  s  Gojpel  its  own  Wit- 
nefsy  ch.  4,  p.  2 ;  Hurrion's  C/iriJi 
Cmcijied,  p.  103,  &c. ;  Dr.  Owen 
on  the  Perfon  of  Chrifi. 
MEDITATION  is  an  ad  by  which 
we  confider  any  thing  clofely,   or 
wherein  the  foul  is  employed  in 
the  fearch  or  confideration  of  any 
truth.    In  religion  it  is  ufed  to  fig- 
nify  the  ferious  exercife  of  the  un- 
derftanding,  whereby  our  thoughts 
are  fixed   on  the   obfervation  of 
fpiritual  things,   in  order  to  prac- 
tice.   Myftic  divines  make  a  great 
difference  between  meditation  and 
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contemplation:   the  former  con- 
fills  in  diicurfive  ads  of  the  foul, 
confidering  methodically  and  with 
attention  the  myfteries  of  faith  and 
the  precepts  of  morality;   and  is 
performed  by  reflexions  and  rea- 
fonings  which  leave  behind  them 
manifell  impreffions  on  the  bram. 
The  pure  contemplative,  they  fay, 
have  no  need  of  meditation,  as 
feeing  all  things  in  God  at  a  glance, 
and  without  any  refledion.     See 
Beguins  and  Quietists. 

1.  Meditation  is  a  duty  which 
ought  to  be  attended  to  by  all 
who  wilh  well  to  their  fpiritual 
interefts.  It  ought  to  be  deJiberatCy 
clofe^  and  perpetual,  11.9  Pfal.  97. 

I  Pfal.  2.-2.  ThQfubjeas  widch 
ought  more  efpecially  to  engage 
the  Chriftian  mind  are  the  works 
of  creation,  I9  Pfal. ;  the  perfec- 
tions of  God,  32  Deut.  4  ;  the  ex- 
cellencies, offices,  charad;ers,  and 
works  of  Chriil,  12  Heb.  2,  3  ; 
the  offices  and  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  15th  and  l6th  ch.  of 
John  ;  the  various  difpenfations  of 
Providence,  97  Pfal.  1,  2;  the 
precepts,  declarations,  promifes, 
&c.,  of  God's  word,  II9  Pfal. ; 
the  value,  powers,  and  immor- 
tality of  the  foul,  8  Mark,  36 ; 
the  noble,  beautiful,  and  benevo- 
lent plan  of  the  Gofpel,  1,  1(1  Tim. 

II  ;  the  necelhty  of  our  perfonal 
interell  in  and  experience  of  its 
power,  3  John,  3  ;  the  depravity 
of  our  nature,  and  the  freedom  of 
Divine  grace  in  choofiiig,  adopt- 
ing, juftifying,  and  fandifying  us, 
6, 1ft  Cor.  11 ;  the  ffiortnefs,  worth, 
and  fwiftnefs  of  time,  4  James,  14 ; 
the  certainty  of  death,  9  Heb.  27  ; 
the  refurrcdion  and  judgment  to 
come,  15,  1ft  Cor.  50,  &c. ;  and 
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the  future  ftate  of  eternal  rewards 
and  punifliments,  25  Matt.  I'hefe 
are  fome  of  the  moft  important 
fubjeds  on  which  we  fliculd  medi- 
tate,— 3.  To  perform  this  duty 
arisht.  we  fhould  be  much  in 
prayer,  18  Luke,  1  ;  avoid  a 
worldly  fpirit,  2,  Ift  John,  15  ; 
beware  of  floth,  6  Ileb.  11  ;  take 
heed  of  fenfual  pleafures,  4  James, 
4 ;  watch  againll  the  devices  of 
Satan,  5,  ift  Pet.  8  ;  be  often  in 
retirement,  4  Pfal.  4 ;  embrace 
the  moft  favourable  opportunities, 
the  calmnefs  of  the  morning, 
5  Pfal.  1,  3  ;  the  folemnity  of  the 
evening,  24  Gen.  63 ;  fabbath 
days,  118  Pfal.  24;  facramental 
occations,  &c.  11,  ]ft  Cor.  28.— 
4.  The  advantages  refulting  from 
this  are,  improvement  of  the  fa- 
culties of  the  foul,  16  Prov.  22  ; 
the  affections  are  raifed  to  God, 
39  Pfal.  1,  4;  an  enjoyment  of 
Divine  peace  and  felicity,  4  Phil. 
6,  7  ;  holinefs  of  life  is  promoted, 
1 1 9  Pfal.  59y  60  ;  and  we  thereby 
experience  a  foretafte  of  eternal 
glory,  73  Pfal.  25,  26.  5,  2d  Cor. 
1,  &c. 
MEEKNESS,  a  temper  of  mind 
not  eafily  provoked  to  refentment. 
In  the  Greek  language  it  is  m-^ac'^ 
quafi  fu'B-  facilis,  eafinefs  of  fpirit, 
and  thus  it  may  be  juftly  called  ; 
for  it  accommodates  the  foul  to 
every  occurrence,  and  fo  makes  a 
man  eafy  to  hirafelf,  and  to  all 
about  him.  The  Latins  call  a 
meek  man  manfuetus,  qu  manu 
ajjnetus,  ufed  to  the  hand ;  which 
-alludes  to  the  taming  and  reclaim- 
incr  of  creatures  wild  by  nature, 
and  bringing  them  to  be  tradable 
and  familiar,  3  James,  7,  8  :  fo 
where  the  grace  of  meeknefs  reigns, 


it  fubduGS  the  impetuous  difpofi- 
tion,  and  learns  it  fubmiffion  and 
forgivenefs.  It  teaches  us  to  go- 
vern our  own  anger  whenever  we 
are  at  any  time  provoked,  and 
patiently  to  bear  the  anger  of 
others,  that  it  may  not  be  a  pro- 
vocation to  us.  The  former  is  its 
office,  efpecially  in  fuperiors  ;  the 
latter  in  inferiors,  and  both  in 
equals,  3  James,  13.  The  excel- 
le?icy  of  fuck  a  fpirit  appears,  if 
we  confider  that  it  enables  us  to 
gain  a  vidory  over  corrupt  na- 
ture, \6  Prov.  32;  that  it  is  a 
beauty  and  an  ornament  to  human 
beings,  3,  ift  Pet.  4  ;  that  it  is 
obedience  to  God's  word,  and  con- 
formity to  the  beft  patterns,  5  Eph. 
1,  2.  4  Phil.  8.  It  is  produdivc 
of  the  higheft  peace  to  the  pof- 
felTor,  21  Luke,  19.  11  Matt.  28, 
29'  It  fits  us  for  any  duty,  in- 
ftrudion,  relation,  condition,  or 
perfecution,  4  Phil.  11,  12.  To 
obtain  this  fpirit,  confider  that  it 
is  a  Divine  injundion,  2  Zeph.  3. 
8  Col.  12.  6,  1ft  Tim.  11.  Ob- 
ferve  the  many  examples  of  it : 
Jefus  Chrift,  11  Matt.  28  s  Abra- 
ham, 13  Gen.  I6'  Gen.  5,  6; 
Mofes,  12  Numb.  3  ;  David,  12 
Zech.  8.  16,  2d  Sam.  10,  12.  131 
Pfal.  2.  Paul  9.  1  Cor.  19.  How 
lovely  a  fpirit  it  is  in  itfelf,  and 
how  it  fecures  us  from  a  variety 
of  evils.  That  peculiar  promifes 
are  made  to  fuch,  5  Matt.  5, 
66  Ifaiah,  2.  That  fuch  give  evi- 
dence of  their  being  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Divine  grace,  and  fliall 
enjoy  the  Divine  blefting,  57  If. 
15.  See  Henry  on  Meeknefs;  Dun- 
lop's  Ser.,  vol.  II.,  p.  434;  Evans's 
Sermons  on  the  Chrif.  Temper,  fer. 
29;    Tillotfon  on  2,  Ijl  Peter,  21, 

and 
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&}id  on  5  Matthew,  44;    Logans  the  caufe  of  ISIeletius,  bifliop  of 

Sermons,    vol.    I.,   fer.    10;    and  Lycopolis,  in  Upper  Egypt,  after 

Jorthis  Sermons,  ler.  11,  vol.  III.  he  was  depofed,  about  the  yeai 

MEETING-HOUSE,  a  place  ap-  306,  by  Peter,  bifhop  of  Alexan- 

propriated   by    Diflenters  for  the  dria,    under    the    charge    of    his 

purpofe  of  public  worfliip.    Since  having  facrificcd  to  the  gods,  and 

the  aa  of  uniformity  palled,  l662,  having  been  guilty  of  other  heinous 

by   which'  fo  many   hundreds    of  crimes  ;  though  Epiphanius  makes 

minifters  were  ejeded  from  their  his  only  failing  to  have  been  an 


livings,  meeting-houfes  have  be- 
come very  numerous.  For  a  con- 
fiderable  time,  indeed,  they  were 
prohibited  by  the  conventicle  acl; 
but,  at  laft,  toleration  being  grant 


exceffive  feverity  againft  thelapfed. 
This  difpute,  which  was  at  firft  a 
perfonal  difference  between  ]Mcle- 
tius  and  Peter,  became  a  religious 
controverfy;    and   the    JNIeletian 


ed  to  Diflenters,  they  enjoyed  the  party  fubfifted  in  the  fifth  ceu- 
privilege  of  meeting  and  wor-  tury,  but  was  condemned  by  th« 
fhippins   God    accordins;   to    the     fii'ft  council  of  Nice. 


didates  of  their  own  confciences,  MEMORY,  a  faculty  of  the  mind, 
and  wbich  they  f^ill  poflels  to  this    which  prefents  to  us  ideas  or  no- 


day.  The  number  of  meeting- 
houfes  in  London,  may,  perhaps, 
amount  to  about  150,  though 
fome  reckon  upwards  of  200.  In 
all    the    refpedable    towns,    and 


tions  of  things  that  are  pall,  ac- 
companied with  a  perfuafion  that 
the  things  themfelves  were  for- 
merly real  and  prefent.  When  wc 
remember  with  little  or  no  effort, 


even  in  many  villages  of  England,  it  is  called  remembrance  fimply, 

there   are    meeting-houfes  ;    and,  or  memory,  and  fometimes  paffive 

within   a   few   years,    they   have  memory.    When  we  endeavour  to 

f^reatly  increafcd.  remember  what  does  not  immedi* 

MELCHITES,   the  name  given  to  ately  and   of  itfelf  occur,    it   is 

the  Syriac,   Egyptian,  and  other  called  adive  memory,   or   recol- 

Chriltians   of    the    Levant.     The  ledion.  A  good  memory  has  thefe 

Melchites,    excepting    fome    few  feveral    quahiications:     1.    It   is 
points  of  little  or  no  importance, 
which  relate  only  to  ceremonies 

and   ecclefiaftical  difcipline,    are,  _      t    •    i 

in  every  refped,  profefled  Greeks;  learned  or  taugnt.— 2.  It  is  large 

but  thev  are  aoverned  by  a  par-  and  copious  to  treafurc  up  thele 

ticular  patriarch,  who  affumcs  the  ideas  in  great  number  and  variety, 

title  ofPatriarch  of  Antioch.  They  —3.  It  is  ftrong  and  durable  to 

celebrate    mafs   in    the    Arabian  retain   for    a    confiderable    time 

lanoua^re.     The  religious  among  thofe   words   or   thoughts   whicti 

the'^Melchites  follow  the  rule  of  are    committed    to   it.--"4.    It  is 

St.  Bafd,  the  common  rule  of  all  faithful  and  adive  to  fuggeft  and 


ready  to  receive  and  admit  with 
great  eafe  the  various  ideas,  both 
of  words  and  things,  which  are 


the  Greek  monks. 
MELETIANS,  the  name  of  a  con- 
fiderable party  who   adhered    to 
Vol.  n. 


O 


recoiled,  upon  every  proper  oc- 
cafion,  all  thofe  words  or  thoughts 
which  it  hath  trcafurcd  up.     As 

this 
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this  faculty   may  be   injured   by     baptized  in  his  name ;  and  be  con- 


neglea  and  fluthfulnefs,  we  will 
here  fubjoin  a  few  of  the  beft 
rules  which  have  been  given  for 
the  improvement  of  it.  1.  We 
Ihould  form  clear  and  diftind  ap- 
prehenfion  of  the  things  which  we 
commit  to  memory. — 2.  Beware 
of  every  fort  of  intemperance,  for 
that  greatly  impairs  the  faculties. 

3,  If  it  be  weak,  we  mufl  not 

overload  it,  but  charge  it  only 
with  the  moll  ufeful  and  folid  no- 
tions.— 4.  We  Ihould  take  every 
opportunity  of  uttering  our  bell 
thoughts  in  converfation,  as  this 
will  deeply  imprint  them.— 5.  We 
fliould  join  to  the  idea  we  wifli  to 
remember,  fome  other  idea  that  is 
more  familiar  to  us,  which  bears 
fome  limilitude  to  it,  either  in  its 
nature  or  in  the  found  of  the 
word. — 6.  We  fliould  think  of  it 
before  we  go  to  ileep  at  night,  and 
the  firil  thing  in  the  morning, 
when  the  faculties  are  frefli. — 1 , 
Method  and  regularity  in  the 
things  we  commit  to  the  memory 
are  necefiary. — 8.  Often  thinking, 
writing,  or  talking,  on  the  fubjeds 
we  wilh  to  remember. — 9.  Fer- 
vent and  frequent  prayer.  See 
Waits    on    the    Mind,    ch.     17; 


ferred  a  peculiar  fort  of  baptifm, 
which  would  render  thofe  who  re- 
ceived it  immortal  in  the  next 
world  ;  exhibiting  himfelf  to  the 
world  with  the  phrenzy  of  a  luna- 
tic more  than  the  founder  of  a 
fed  as  a  promifed  faviour ;  for 
it  appears  by  the  teftimonies  of 
Irenaeus,  Juftin,  and  Tertullian, 
that  he  pretended  to  be  one  of  the 
j^lons  fent  from  the  pleroma,  or 
ecclcfialHcal  regions,  to  fuccour 
the  fouls  that  lay  groaning  under 
bodily  oppreffion  and  fervitude ; 
and  to  maintain  them  againft  the 
violence  and  flratagems  of  the  das- 
mons  that  hold  the  reins  of  empire 
in  this  fublunary  world.  As  this 
dodlrine  was  built  upon  the  fame 
foundation  with  that  of  Simon 
Magus,  the  antient  writers  looked 
upon  him  as  the  inflru6lor  of  Me- 
nander.  See  Simonians. 
MENDICANTS,  or  Begging 
Friars,  feveral  orders  of  reli- 
gious in  popifh  countries,  who, 
having  no  fettled  revenues,  are 
fupported  by  the  charitable  con- 
tributions they  receive  from 
others. 

This  fort  of  fociety  began   in 
the  thirteenth  century,    and   the 


Grey's  Memoria  Technica ;  Rogers's    members  of  it,  by  the  tenor  of  their 
Pkafures  of  Memon/ ;  Reid's  Intell.    inftitution,    were   to 


Power  of  Man,  303,  310,  338, 
356. 
MENANDRIANS,  the  moft  an- 
tient branch  of  Gnoftics ;  thus 
called  from  Menander  their  chief, 
faid  by  fome,  without  fufficient 
foundation,  to  have  been  a  difci- 
ple  of  Simon  Magus,  and  himfelf 
a  reputed  magician. 

He  taught,     that    no    perfon 
could   be  faved   unlcfs  he   yfciQ 


were  to  remain  en- 
tirely dellitute  of  all  fixed  re- 
venues and  polTelTions  ;  though  in 
proccfs  of  time  their  number  be- 
came a  heavy  tax  upon  the  people. 
Innocent  III.  was  the  firft  of  the 
popes  who  perceived  the  necelhty 
of  inftituting  fuch  an  order;  and 
accordingly  he  gave  fuch  monaflic 
focieties  as  made  a  profeflion  of 
poverty  the  moft  ditlinguilhing 
jTfiarks  of  his  prote^lion  and  fa- 
vour, 
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vour.  They  were  alfo  encouraged 
and  patronized  by  the  fucceeding 
pontiffs,  when  experience  had  de- 
monftrated  their  public  and  ex- 
tenfive  ufefulnefs.  But  'viien  it 
became  generally  known  that  they 
had  fuch  a  peculiar  place  in  the 
elleem  and  protection  of  the  ru- 
lers of  the  church,  their  number 
grew  to  fuch  an  enormous  and  un- 
wieldy multitude,  and  fvvarmed  fo 
prodigioully  in  all  the  European 
provinces,  that  they  became  a 
burden  not  only  to  the  people, 
but  to  the  church  itfelf.  The  great 
inconvenience  that  arofe  from 
the  exceffive  multiplication  of  the 
Mendicant  orders  was  remedied 
by  Gregory  X.,  in  a  general 
council,  which  he  aiTembled  at 
Lyons  in  1272  ;  for  here  all  the 
religious  orders  that  had  fp rung  up 
after  the  council  held  at  Rome  in 
1215,  under  the  pontificate  of  In- 
nocent III.,  were  fupprefled ;  and 
the  extravagant  multitude  of  Men- 
dicants, as  Gregory  called  them, 
were  reduced  to  a  fmaller  num- 
ber, and  confined  to  the  four  fol- 
lowing focieties  or  denominations, 
viz.  the  Dominicans,  the  Francif- 
cans,  the  Carmelites,  and  the  Au- 
guftins,  or  hermits  of  St.  Au- 
guftin. 

As  the  pontiffs  allowed  thefe 
four  Mendicant  orders  the  liberty 
of  travelling  wherever  they  thought 
proper,  of  converfing  with  perfons 
of  every  rank,  of  inftruding  the 
youth  and  multitude  wherever 
they  went ;  and  as  thofe  monks  ex- 
hibited, in  their  outward  appear- 
ance and  manner  of  life,  more 
flriking  marks  of  gravitj'  and  holi- 
nefs  than  were  obfervable  in  the 
other  monaftic  focifiies,  they  rofe 
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all  at  once  to  the  very  fummit  of 
fame,  and  were  regarded  \«ith  the 
utmoft  eftecm  and  veneratjan 
through  all  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. The  enthufiaffic  attach- 
ment to  thefe  fandimonious  beg- 
gars went  fo  fiir,  that,  as  we  learn 
from  the  moft  authentic  records, 
feveral  cities  were  divided  or  can- 
toned out  into  four  parts,  with  a 
view  to  thefe  four  orders  ;  the  firft 
part  being  affigned  to  the  Domini- 
cans, the  fecond  to  the  Francif- 
cans,  the  thiid  to  the  Carmelites, 
and  the  fourth  to  the  Au2;uftins. 
The  people  were  unwillmg  to  re- 
ceive the  facraments  from  any 
other  hands  than  thofe  of  the  Men- 
dicants, to  whofe  churches  they 
crowded  to  perform  their  devo- 
tions while  living,  and  were  ex- 
tremely defirous  to  depofit  there 
alfo  their  remains  after  death  : 
nor  did  the  influence  and  credit  of 
the  Mendicants  end  here  ;  for  \Ve 
find  in  the  hiftory  of  this  and  of 
the  fucceeding  ages  that  they  were 
employed  not  only  in  fpiritual 
matters,  but  alfo  in  temporal  and 
political  affairs  of  the  greateft 
coiifequence,  in  compofmg  the 
differences  of  princes,  concluding 
treaties  of  peace,  concerting  al- 
liances, prefiding  in  cabinet  coun- 
cils, governing  courts,  levying 
taxes,  and  other  occupations  not 
only  remote  from  but  abfolutely 
inconfiftent  with  the  monaftic 
character  and  profelfion.  How- 
ever, the  power  of  the  Domini- 
cans and  Francifcans  greatly  fur- 
paffed  that  of  the  other  two  or- 
ders, infomuch  that  thefe  two  or- 
ders were,  before  the  reformation, 
what  the  Jefuits  have  been  fince 
that  happy  and  glorious  period  ; 
[»  the 
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the  very  foul  of  the  hierarchy,  the 
engines  of    the   ftate,  the   iecret 
fprings  of  all  the  motions  of  the  one 
and  "the   other,  and  the   authors 
and  directors  of  every  great  and 
important  event,  both  in  the  reli- 
gious  and  political  world.      By 
very  quick  progrelTion  their  pride 
and   confidence  arrived  at  fuch  a 
pitch,  that  they  had  the  prefump- 
tion  to  declare  publicly,  that  they 
had  a  divine  impulfe  and  commif- 
fion  to  illuftrate  and  maintain  the 
religion  of  Jefus.      They  treated 
with  the  utmoft  infolence  and  con- 
tempt all  the   different   orders  of 
the     pricfthood;     they    affirmed, 
without    a   blufii,    that   the  true 
method  of  obtaining  falvation  was 
revealed    to   them    alone;    pro- 
claimed with  oftentation  the  fu- 
perior  efficacy  and  virtue  of  their 
indulgences;   and  vaunted  beyond 
meafure  their  intereft  at  the  court 
of  heaven,  and  their  familiar  con- 
nexions with  the  Supreme  Being, 
the  Virgin  IMary,  and  the  faints 
in  glory.     By  thefe  impious  wiles, 
they  fo  deluded  and  captivated  the 
miferable,  and  blinded  the  multi- 
tude, that  they  would  not  intruil 
any  other  but  the  Mendicants  with 
the  care  of  their  fouls.     They  re- 
tained their  credit  and  influence 
to  fuch  a  degree  towards  the  clofe 
of    the  fourteenth  century,    that 
great  numbers  of  both  fexes,  fome 
in  health,  others  in  a  flate  of  in- 
firmity,   others  at   the   point   of 
death,  earneftly  defired  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Mendicant  order, 
which  they  looked  upon  as  a  fare 
and  infallible  method  of  render- 
ing heaven    propitious.        Many 
made  it  an  eflential  part  of  their 
iaft  wilh,  that  their  bodies  after 
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death  (hould  be  wrapped  in  old 
ragged  Dominican  or  Francifcan 
habits,  and  interred  among 
the  Mendicants.  For  fuch  was 
the  barbarous  fuperftition  and 
wretched  ignorance  of  this  age, 
that  people  univerfally  believed 
they  Ihould  readily  obtain  mercy 
from  Chriil  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, if  they  appeared  before  his 
tribunal  aflbciated  with  the  IMen- 
dicant  friars. 

About  this  time,  however,  they 
fell  under  an  univerfal  odium  ; 
but,  being  refolutely  prote6led 
againft  all  oppofition,  whether 
open  or  fecret,  by  the  popes,  who 
regarded  them  as  their  beft  friends 
and  moil:  effeftual  fupports,  they 
fuffercd  little  or  nothing  from  the 
efforts  of  their  numerous  adverfa-  ' 
ries.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  be- 
fides  their  arrogance,  which  was  ex- 
ceffivc,  a  quarrelfome  and  litigious 
fpirit  prevailed  among  them,  and 
drew  upon  them  juftly  the  dif- 
pleafure  and  indignation  of  many. 
By  affording  refuge  at  this  time  to 
the  Beguins  in  their  order,  they 
became  offenfive  to  the  bifiiops, 
and  were  hereby  involved  in  diffi- 
culties and  perplexities  of  various 
kinds.  They  I'^ll  their  credit  in 
the  fixteenth  century  by  their 
ruflic  impudence,  their  ridiculous 
fuperftitions,  their  ignorance,  cru- 
elty, and  brutifli  manners.  They 
difcovered  the  moll  barbarous 
averfion  to  the  arts  and  fciences, 
and  exprefled  a  like  abhorrence 
of  certain  eminent  and  learned 
men,  who  endeavoured  to  open 
the  paths  of  fcience  to  the  pur- 
fuits  of  the  ftudious  youth,  re- 
commended the  culture  of  th« 
mind^  and  attacked  the  barbarifm 
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of  the  age  in  their  writings  and 
difcoLirfe.  Their' general  charac- 
ter, together  with  other  circum- 
ftances,  concurred  to  render  a  re- 
formation defirable,  and  to  ac- 
compHlh  this  happy  event. 

Among  the  number  of  Mendi- 
cants are  alfo  ranke-d  the  Capu- 
chins, Recollects,  .Minims,  and 
others,  who  are  branches  or  deri- 
vations from  the  former. 

Buchanan  tells  us,  the  ^Nlendi- 
cants  in  Scotland,  under  an  ap- 
pearance of  beggary,  lived  a  very 
luxurious  life  ;  whence  one  witti- 
ly called  them  not  Mendicant,  but 
Manducant  friars. 

MENNONITES,  a  feet  in  the 
United  Provinces,  in  moftrefpecls 
the  fame  with  thofe  in  other 
places  called  AnahaptiHs.  They 
had  their  rife  in  153(),  when 
Menno  Simon,  a  native  of  Frief- 
land,  who  had  been  a  Romilh 
prieft,  and  a  notorious  profligate, 
refigned  his  rank  and  office  in  the 
Romifh  church,  and  publicly  em- 
braced the  communion  of  the 
Anabaptifts. 

Menno  was  born  at  Witmar- 
fum,  a  village  in  the  nei2;hbour- 
hood  of  Bolfwert,  in  Frielland,  in 
the  year  1505,  and  died  in  156 1, 
in  the  duchy  of  Holllein,  at  the 
country  feat  of  a  certain  noble- 
man   not    far   from   the  city   of 

.  Oldefloe,  who,  moved  with  com- 
paffion  by  a  view  of  the  perils  to 
which  Menno  was  expofed,  and 
the  fnares  that  were  daily  laid  for 
his  ruin,  took  him,  with  certain  of 
his  aflbciates,  into  his  protedion, 
and  gave  him  an  afylum.  The 
writings  of  Menno,  which  are  al- 
inoft  all  compofed  in  the  Dutch 
language,  were  publifhed  in  folio 
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at  Amfterdam,  in  the  year  iSbi, 
About  the  year  1537,  IMenno  was 
earneftly  folicited  by  many  of  the 
fed  with  which  he  connected  him- 
felf  to  afl'ume  among  them  the 
rank  and  functions  of  a  pubhc 
teacher  ;  and,  as  he  looked  up- 
on the  perfons  who  made  this  pro- 
pofal  to  be  exempt  from  the  fana- 
tical phrenzy  of  their  brethren  at 
Munfter(thoughaccordingtoother 
accounts  they  were  originally  of 
the  fame  llamp,  only  rendered 
fomewhat  wifer  by  their fufFe rings), 
he  yielded  to  their  entreaties. 
From  this  perioa  to  the  end  of  his 
life  he  travelled  from  one  coun- 
try to  another  with  his  wife  and 
children,  exercifmg  his  miniftry, 
under  preiTures  and  calamities  of 
various  kinds,  that  fucceeded  each 
other  without  interruption,  and 
conftantly  expofed  to  the  danger 
of  falling  a  victim  to  the  feverily 
of  the  laws.  Eaft  and  Weft  Frief- 
land,  together  with  the  province 
of  Groningen,  were  firft  vifited 
by  this  zealous  apoftle  of  the  Ana- 
baptifts  ;  from  whence  he  di reded 
his  courfe  into  Holland,  Gclder- 
land,  Brabant,  and  Weftphalia ; 
continued  it  through  the  German 
provinces  that  lie  on  the  coafl  of 
the  Baltic  fea,  and  penetrated  {o 
far  as  Livonia.  In  all  thefe  places 
his  minifterial  labours  were  at- 
tended with  remarkable  fuccefs, 
and  added  to  his  fed  a  prodigious 
number  of  followers.  Hence  he 
is  defervedly  confidered  as  the 
common  chief  of  almoll  all  the 
Anabaptijls,  and  the  parent  of  the 
{QCt  that  ftill  fubfifts  under  that 
denomination.  Menno  was  a  man 
of  genius,  though  not  of  a  very 
found  judgment :  he  polfelfed    a 
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Matinal  and  peiTuafive  eloquence, 
and  fuch  a  degree  of  learning  as 
made  hirn  pafs  for  an  oracle  in  the 
ellimation  of  the  multitude.  He 
appears,  moreover,  to  have  been 
a  man  of  probity,  of  a  meek  and 
tradable  fpirit,  gentle  in  his  man- 
ners, pliable  and  obfequious  in 
his  commerce  with  perfons  of  all 
ranks  and  charafters,  and  ex- 
tremely zealous  in  promoting 
practical  religion  and  virtue,  which 
he  recommended  by  his  example 
as  well  as  by  his  precepts.  The 
plan  of  do6trine  and  difcipline 
drawn  up  by  Menno  was  of  a 
much  more  mild  and  moderate 
nature  than  that  of  the  furious 
and  fanatical  Anabaptifts  (whofe 
tumultuous  proceedings  have  been 
recited  under  that  article),  but 
fomevvhat  more  fevere,  though 
more  clear  and  confiftent  than  the 
dodrine  of  the  wifer  branches  of 
that  fe61,  who  aimed  at  nothing 
more  than  the  reftoration  of  the 
Chriftian  church  to  its  primitive 
purity.  Accordingly  he  condemn- 
ed the  plan  of  eccleliaHical  dii- 
cipiine  that  was  founded  on  the 
profpe6l  of  a  new  kingdom  to  be 
miraculoully  eftabliilied  by  Jefus 
Chrift  on  the  rums  of  civil  go- 
verpment  and  the  dellru<51ion  of 
human  rulers,  and  which  had 
been  the  fatal  and  peftilential 
Iburce  of  fuch  dreadful  commo- 
tions, fuch  execrable  rebellions, 
and  fuch  enormous  crimes.  He 
declared  publicly  his  diflike  of 
thatdoclrine  which  pointed  out  the 
approach  of  a  marvellous  reform- 
ation in  the  church  by  the  means 
of  a  new  and  extraordinary  effu- 
fion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  ex- 
preiTed  his  abhorrence  of  the  li- 


centious tenets  which  feveral  of 
the  Anabaptifts  had  maintained 
with  refpeft  to  the  lawfulnefs  of 
polygamy  and  divorce  ;  and,  final- 
ly, confidered  as  unworthy  of  to-  • 
Icraticn,  thofe  fanatics  who  were 
of  opinion  that  the  Holy  Gholl 
continued  to  defcend  into  the 
minis  of  many  chofen  believers, 
in  as  extraordinary  a  manner  as 
he  did  at  the  iiril  eftablifliment  of 
the  Chriftian  church,  and  that  he 
teftified  his  peculiar  prefence  to 
fcvcral  of  the  faithful  by  miracles, 
predidions,  dreams,  and  vifions  of 
various  kinds.  He  retained,  in- 
deed, the  doclrines  commonly  re- 
ceived among  the  Anabaptifts,  in 
relation  to  the  baptifm  of  mfants; 
the  iniUemiivm^  or  one  thoufand 
years  reign  of  Chrift  upon  earth  ; 
the  excluhon  of  magift rates  from 
the  Chnftjan  church ;  the  abolition 
of  war;  and  the  prohibition  of 
oaths  enjoined  by  our  Saviour, 
and  the  vanity,  as  well  as  the  per- 
nicious efieds  of  human  fcience. 
But  while  Menno  retained  thefe 
dodrines  in  a  general  lienfe,  he 
explained  ^nd  modified  them  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  made  them  re- 
femble  the  religious  tenets  that 
were  univerfally  received  in  the 
Proteftant  churches;  and  this  ren- 
dered them  agreeable  to  many, 
and  made  them  a{)pear  inoftienftve 
even  to  numbers  who  had  no  in* 
clination  to  embrace  them.  It, 
however,  fo  happened,  that  the 
nature  of  the  dodrines  confidered 
in  themfelves,  the  eloquence  of 
Menno,  which  fet  them  oft'  to  fuch 
advantage,  and  the  circumftances 
of  the  times,  gave  a  high  degree 
of  credit  to  the  religious  fyftem  of 
this  famous  teacher  among  the 
Anabaptifts, 
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Anabaptifts,  fo  that  it  made  a  ra- 
pid progress  in  that  feet.  And 
thus  it  was  in  confequcnce  of  the 
miniftry  of  Menno  that  the  dif- 
ferent forts  of  Anabaptifts  agreed 
together  in  excluding  from  their 
communion  the  fanatics  that 
difnonoured  it,  and  in  renouncing 
all  tenets  that  were  detrimental  to 
the  authority  of  civil  government, 
and  by  an  unexpected  coalition 
formed  themfelves  into  one  com- 
munity. 

Though  the  Mennonites  ufually 
i)afs  for  a  fe6t  of  Anabaptifts,  yet 
M.  Herman  Schyn,  a  JNlennonite 
minifter,  who  has  published  their 
hiftory  and  apology,  maintains, 
that  they  are  not  Anabaptifts 
either  in  principle  or  by  origin. 
However,  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  this  faft,  viz.  that 
the  firft  Mennonite  congregations 
were  compofed  of  the  different 
forts  of  Anabaptifts  ;  of  thofe  who 
had  been  always  inoffenfive  and  up- 
right, and  of  thofe  who,  before 
their  converfion  by  the  miniftry  of 
Menno,  had  been  feditious  fana- 
tics :  befides,  it  is  alleged,  that 
the  Mennonites  do  actually  retain 
at  this  day  fome  of  thofe  opi- 
pions  and  doctrines  which  led 
the  feditious  and  turbulent  Ana- 
baptifts of  old  to  the  commif- 
iion  of  fo  many  and  fuch  enor- 
mous crimes :  fucli  particular- 
ly is  the  doctrine  concerning 
the  nature  of  Chrift's  kingdom, 
or  of  the  church  of  the  New  Tef- 
tament,  though  modified  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  have  loft  its  noxi- 
ous qualities,  and  to  be  no  longer 
pernicious  in  its  influence. 

The  Mennonites  are  fubdivided 
jato  feverai  fects,  \Yhereof  the  two 
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principal  are  the  Flandrians,  or 
Flemingians,  and  the  Wateiiandi- 
ans.  The  opinions,  fays  Mo- 
fheim,  that  are  held  in  common 
by  the  INlennonites,  feem  to  be  all 
derived  from  this  fundamental 
principle,— that  the  kingdom  which 
Chrift  eftabli filed  upon  earth  is  a 
vilible  church,  or  community,  into 
which  the  holy  and  jull  alone  are 
to  be  admitted;  and  which  is  con- 
fequently  exempt  from  all  thofe 
inftitutions  and  ruJes  of  difcipline 
that  have  been  invented  by  human 
wifdom  for  the  corredtion  and  re- 
formation of  the  wicked.  This 
principle,  indeed,  was  avowed  by 
the  antient  Mennonites,  but  it  is 
now  almoft  wholly  renounced  : 
neverthelefs,  from  this  antient 
doftrine  many  of  the  religious 
opinions  that  diftinguifii  the  Men- 
nonites from  all  other  Chriftiaa 
communities  feem  to  be  derived. 
In  confequence  of  this  dodrine, 
they  admit  none  to  the  facrament 
of  baptifm  but  perfcns  that  are 
come  to  the  full  ufe  of  their 
reafon;  they  neither  admit  civil 
rulers  into  their  communion,  nor 
allow  any  of  their  members  to 
perform  the  functions  of  magif- 
tracy ;  they  deny  the  lawfulnefs 
of  repelling  force  by  force ;  and 
confider  war,  in  all  its  fiiapes,  as 
unchriftian  and  unjuft:  they  enter- 
tain the  utmoft  averfion  to  the 
execution  of  juftice,  and  more  ef- 
pecidUy  to  capital  puniihments; 
and  they  a!fo  refufe  to  confirm 
their  teftimony  by  an  oath.  The 
particular  fentinients  that  divided 
the  more  confiderable  focieties  of 
the  Mennonites  are  the  follow- 
ing :  The  rigid  Menonnites,  called 
the  Ikmin^ianSy    maintain    with 
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various  degrees  of  rigour 
opinions  oi  their  founder  Menno, 
as  to  the  human  nature  of  Chrift, 
alleging  that  it  was  produced, in 
the  "womb  of  the  Virgin  by  the 
creating  power  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  ; 
the  obhgation  that  binds  us  to 
walh  the  feet  of  ftrangers,  in  con- 
fequence  of  our  Saviour's  com- 
mand ;  the  neceiTity  of  excommu- 
nicating and  avoiding,  as  one 
would  do  the  plague,  not  only 
avowed  finners,  but  alfo  all-  thofe 
who  depart,  even  in  fome  light  in- 
ftances  pertaining  to  drefs,  &c., 
from  the  fimplicity  of  their  an- 
ceftors  ;  tlie  contempt  due  to  hu- 
man learning ;  and  other  masters 
of  lefs  moment.  However,  this 
auftere  fyficm  declines,  and  the 
rigid  Mennonites  are  gradually 
approaching  towards  the  opinions 
and  difcipline  of  the  more  mode- 
rate, or  WaterJandians. 

The  tirft  fettlement  of  the  Men- 
nonites in  the  United  Provinces 
was  granted  them  by  William, 
prince  of  Orange,  towards  the 
clofe  of  the  fixteenth  century  ; 
but  it  was  not  before  the  follow- 
ing century  that  their  hberty  and 
tranquillity  were  iixed  upon  folid 
foundations,  when,  by  a  confef- 
fion  of  faith  publiflied  in  the  year 
1626,  they  cleared  themfclves 
from  the  imputations  of  thofe  per- 
nicious and  deteftable  errors  that 
had  been  laid  to  their  charge.  In 
order  to  appeaie  their  inteftine 
difcords,  a  conliderable  part  of 
the  Anabaptifts  of  Flanders,  Ger- 
many, and  Fricfland,  concluded 
their  debates  in  a  conference  held 
at  Amfterdam,  in  the  year  163O, 
and  entered  into  the  bonds  of  fra- 
ternal communion,  each  referving 
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the  to  tliemfelves  a  liberty  of  retaining 
certain  0})inions,  This  affociation 
was  renewed  and  conlinned  bv 
new  refolutions  in  the  year  iG-ip; 
in  confequence  of  which  the  ri- 
gorous laws  of  Menno  and  his 
fuccefibrs  were  in  various  refpects 
mitigated  and  correded.  See 
Anabaptists. 
MERCY  is  that  difpofition  of  mind 
which  excites  us  to  pity  and  re- 
lieve thofe  who  are  in  trouble,  or 
to  pafs  by  their  crimes  without 
punifhing  them.  It  is  diftinguilh- 
ed  from  /ore,  thus  :  The  objed  of 
love  is  the  creature  fimply  ;  the 
objedl  of  mercy  is  the  creature 
fallen  into  raifery.  Parents  love 
their  children  [imply  as  they  are 
their  children ;  but  if  they  fall 
into  mifery,  love  works  in  a  way 
of  pity  and  compallion  :  love  is 
turned  into  mercy. 

"  As  we  are  all  the  objecls  of 
mercy  in  one  degree  or  another, 
the  mutual  exercile  of  it  towards 
each  other  is  neceil'ary  to  prelervc 
the  harmony  and  happinei's  of  fo- 
ciety.  But  there  are  thofe  who 
may  be  more  y)articularly  conli- 
dered  as  the  objecls  of  it ;  fuch  as 
the  guiltj/y  the  indigent^  and  the 
miferable.  As  it  refpccfs  the  guilty^ 
the  greateft  mercy  we  can  fliew  to 
them  is  to  endeavour  to  reclaim 
them,  and  prevent  the  bad  con-' 
fcqucnces  of  their  mifcondud,  5 
James,  20.  INlercy  may  alfo  be 
ftiewn  to  them  by  a  proper  miti- 
gation of  jullice,  and  not  ex- 
tending the  puniflnnent  beyond 
the  nature  or  defert  of  the  crime, 
^Vith  regard  to  thofe  who  are  in 
■neccp'ity  and  ii-ant,  mercy  calls 
upon  us  to  afford  the  moft  fuitable 
and  feafonable  fupplies  j  and  here 
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our  benefadions  muftbe  difpenfed 
in  proportion  to  ourcircumftances, 
and  the  real  diftrefs  of  the  objed;, 
3,  iftJohn,  17.  As  to  thofe  who 
are  in  mifery  and  diflrefsy  mercy 
prompts  us  to  relieve  and  comfort 
them  by  doing  what  we  can  to  re- 
move or  alleviate  their  burdens. 
Our  Lord  llrongly  recommended 
this  a6l  of  mercy  in  the  parable 
of  the  man  who  fell  among  thieves, 
and  was  relieved  by  the  poor  Sa- 
maritan :  and  in  the  conclufion  he 
adds,  "  Go  and  do  thou  likewiie," 
10  Luke,  30  to  37. 

*'  This  merciful  temper  will  flie  w 
and  exert  itlelf  not  only  towards 
thofe  of  our  own  party  and  ac- 
quaintance, but  to  the  whole  hu- 
man fpecies ;  and  not  only  to  the 
whole  human  fpecies,  but  to  the 
animal  creation.  It  is  a  degree  of 
inhumanity  to  take  a  pleafure  in 
giving  any  thing  pain,  and  more  in 
putting  uleful  animals  to  extreme 
torture  for  our  own  fport.  This 
is  not  that  dominion  which  God 
originally  gave  to  man  over  the 
beafts  of  thejield.  It  is,  therefore, 
an  ufurped  authority,  which  man 
has  no  right  to  exercifeover  brute 
creatures,  which  were  made  for 
his  fervice,  convenience,  fupport, 
and  eafe  ;  but  not  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  unlawful  paffions,  or 
cruel  difpofitions. 

"  Mercy  muft  be  diftinguifhed 
from  thofe  weaknefles  of  a  natu- 
ral temper  which  often  put  on 
the  appearance  of  it.  With  re- 
gard to  criminals  or  delinquents, 
it  is  falfe  compaflion  to  fupprefs 
the  falutary  admonition,  and  re- 
fufe  to  fet  their  guilt  before  them, 
merely  becaufe  the  fight  of  it  will 
give  their  confcience  pain :  fuch 
Vol.  II. 
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unfeafonable  tendernefs  in  a  fur- 
geon  may  prove  the  death  of  his 
patient :  this,  however  it  may 
appear,  is  not  mercy,  but 
cruelty.  So  is  that  fondnefs  of  a 
parent  that  withholds  the  hand  of 
difcipline  from  a  beloved  child, 
when  its  frowardnefs  and  faults 
render  feafonable  and  prudent 
correction  necelfary  to  lave  it  from 
ruin.  In  like  manner,  whpn  a 
magiftrate,  through  exceflive  cle- 
mency, fuffers  a  criminal  who  is  a 
pell  to  fociety  to  efcape  unpunifli- 
ed,  or  fo  mitigates  the  fentence  of 
the  law  as  to  put  it  into  hip  pow- 
er to  do  fiill  greater  hur<-  to  others, 
he  violates  not  only  the  laws  of 
juftice,  but  of  mercy  too. 

*'  Mercy  to  the  indigent  and  ne- 
ceffitous  has  been   no  lefs  abufed 
and  perverted  by  a6ls  of  miftaken 
beneficence,  when  impudence  and 
clamour  are  permitted  to  extort 
from    the  hand    of  charity    that 
relief  which  is  due  to  filent  difi:refs 
and  modeft  merit ;  or  when  one 
objeft  is  laviflily  relieved  to   the 
detriment  of  another  who  is  more 
defennng.      As  it   refpecls   thofe 
who  are  in  tribulation  or  mifery, 
to  be  fure,  every  fuch  perfon  is  an 
object  of  our  compalfion;  but  that 
compaflion  may  be,  and  often  is, 
exercifed   in    a    wrong    manner. 
Some   are  of  fo   tender  a  make, 
that  they  cannot  bear  the  fight  of 
dillrefs,    and  fland  aloof  from  a 
friend  in  pain  and  afflidion,  be- 
caufe it  afteds  them  too  fcnfibly, 
when  their  prefcnce  would  at  leafl 
give  them  fome  Httle  comfort,  and 
might  poffibly  adminiftcr    lafting 
relief.     This  weaknefs  fiiould  be 
oppofed,  becaufe  it  not  only  looks 
like  unkindncfs  to  our  friends,  but 
P  i^ 
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is  really  fhcuing  more  tendernefs 
to  ouri'elvcs  than  to  them  :  nor  is 
it  doing  as  we  would  bo  done  by. 
Again ;  it  is  falfe  pity,  when,  out  of 
mere  tendernefs    of    nature,    we 
cither  advife  or  permit  our  afflid- 
ed  friend  to  take  or  do  any  thing 
which  will  give   him  a  little  pre- 
fent  tranfient  eafe,  but  which  we 
know   at   the  fame  time  will  in- 
creafe  his  future  pain,  and  aggra- 
vate the  fymptoms  of  his  difeafe." 
Seeing,  therefore,  the  extremes  to 
which  we  are  liable,  let  us  learn 
to  cultivate  that  wifdom  and  pru- 
dence which  are  neceflary  to  re- 
gulate  this  virtue.      To   be  jitji 
without  being  cruel,  and  merciful 
without  being  w^eak,    fhould   be 
our  conftant    aim,   under  all  the 
circumftances  of  guilt,  indigence, 
and  mifery,  which  prefent  them- 
felves  to  our  view.     See   Bene- 
FicE^'CE,  Charity,  Love. 
MERCY  OF  GOD  is  his  readinefs 
to  relieve  the  miferable,and  to  par- 
don the  guilty.     1.  It  is  eiTential 
to  his  nature,  34  Exod.  6,  7;  not, 
indeed,  as  a  paffion  or  affection  as 
it  is  in  men,   but  the  refult  of  his 
fovereign  will,   and  guided  by  his 
infinite  wifdom. — 2.  It  is  free,  as 
nothing  out  of  himfclf  can  be  the 
caufe  of  it ;  for  then  there  would 
be  a  caufe  prior  to  him,  the  caufe 
of  Ilimfelf.     The  mifery  of  the 
creature  is  not  the  caufe  of  mercy, 
for  he  is  not  wrought  upon   as 
creatures  are,  nor  are  the  merits 
of  the  creature  the  caufe,  3  Tit.  5; 
nor    are   even    the    fufferings    of 
Chrift  the  caufe,  but  the  effeds  of 
it ;  but  it  arifes  from  the  goodnefs 
of  his  nature,  and  from  his  fove- 
reign will  and  pleafure,  33  Exod. 
19.  9  Rom.  18. — 3.  His  mercy 
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is   infinite;    it   pardons    offences 
committed    againft   an   infinitely 
Holy  Being,  and  beftows  an  infi- 
nite good  on  all  who  believe  even 
Jefus  Chrift,  1  Luke,  78.-4.    It 
is  im.mutable;  nothing  can  change 
it;  it  is  invariably  the  fame,  3  Mai. 
6.   1  Luke,  50. — 5.  Shall  be  for 
ever  celebrated  in  a  future  ftate, 
89  Pfal.  2.   103  Pfal.   17.— 6.    It 
is  only  difplayed  in  and  through 
Chrift,  2  Eph.  It  has  been  farther 
diftinguilhcd   into,    1.  Preventing 
mercy,  59  Pfal.  10. — 2.  Forbear- 
ing mercy,  2  Pvom. 4. — 3.  Comfort- 
ing mercy,  1,  2d  Cor.  4. — 4.  Re- 
lieving mercy,  145  Pfal.  8,  9- — 5. 
Pardoning  mercy,  55  If.  6.-— 6. 
Univerfal,  or  extenfive  mercy.   It 
extends  to  all  kinds  of  beings  and 
fallen  creatures.    The  brute  crea- 
tion fharc  in  it,   145  Pfal.  9.  36' 
Pfal.  5,  6.     The  ungodly  are  the 
objects   of  it    in  a  general  way, 
5  Matt.  45.  4,  ift  Tim.  10.    The 
faints  on  earth  are  continual  mo- 
numents of  it,  9  Rom.  23  ;  and 
the  fpirits  of  juft  men  made  per- 
feft  in  glory  are  always  praifing 
God  for  it.    Finally,  it  is  enjoyed 
in  an  efpecial  manner  by  all  who 
are  true  believers,  of  every  nation, 
in  every  age,   in   every   circum- 
ftance,  in  all  places,  and  at  all 
times.     See  Grace,   Pardon  ; 
Gill's  Body  ofDiv.,  vol.  I.,  p.  124, 
o6t.  ed. ;   Sauriri's  Ser.j   vol.   I., 
fer.  8  ;  Dr.  Goodwin's  IVarkSy  vol. 
v.,  part  2 ;  TillotfoiisSer.y  fer.  147; 
Hiirs  Ser.y  fer.' 10. 
MERIT  fignifies  defert,  or  to  earn : 
originally  the  word  was  applied  to 
foldiers   and   other  military  per- 
fons,  who,  by  their  labours  in  the 
field,    dnd   by   the  various   hard- 
fliips  they  underwent  during  the 
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courfe  of  a  campaign,  as  alfo  by 
other  fervices  they  might  occa- 
iionally  render  to  the  common- 
wealth, were  faid,  merer e  Jlipendia^ 
to  merit,  or  earn  their  pay  :  which 
they  might  properly  be  faid  to  do, 
becaufe  they  yielded  in  real  fer- 
vice  an  equivalent  to  the  ftate  for 
the  ftipend  they  received,  which 
was  therefore  due  to  them  in 
juftice.  Here,  then,  we  come  at 
the  true  meaning  of  the  word  me- 
rit ;  from  which  it  is  very  clearly 
to  be  feen  that  there  can  be  no 
fuch  thing  as  merit  in  our  bcfl 
obedience.  One  man  may  merit 
of  another,  but  all  mankind  toge- 
ther cannot  merit  from  the  hand 
of  God.  This  evidently  appears, 
if  we  confider  the  imperfections  of 
all  our  fervices,  and  the  exprefs 
declaration  of  the  Divine  word, 
2  Eph.  8,9.  11  Rom.  5,  6\  3  Tit. 
5.   10  Rom.  1,  4. 

MER.1TS  OF  CHRIST, a  term  iifed 
to  denote  the  active  and  pafTive 
©bedience  of  Chrilt ;  all  that  he 
wrought  and  all  that  he  fuffered  for 
the  falvation  of  mankind.  See  arti- 
cles Atoxemext,  Imputation, 
Righteousness  of  Christ. 

MESSIAH  fignifies  anointed,  the 
title  given  by  way  of  eminence  to 
our  Saviour;  meaning  the  fame 
in  Hebrew  as  Chrift  in  Greek, 
and  alludes  to  the  authority  he 
had  to  affume  the  charafters  of 
prophet,  prieft,  and  king,  and  that 
of  Saviour  of  the  world.  The  an- 
tient  Jews  had  juft  notions  of  the 
INIefliah,  which  came  gradually  to 
be  corrupted,  by  expecting  a  tem- 
poral monarch  and  conqueror ; 
and  finding  Jefus  ChrilL  to  be 
poor,  humble,  and  of  an^npro- 

rnifmg  appearance,   they  rejected 
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him.  I^Ioft  of  the  modern  rab- 
bins, according  to,  Buxtorf,  be- 
lieve that  the  Melhah  is  come, 
but  that  he  lies  concealed  becaufe 
of  the  fins  of  the  Jews.  Others 
believe  he  is  not  yet  come,  fixing 
different  times  for  his  appearance, 
many  of  which  are  elapfed  ;  and, 
being  thus  baffled,  have  pro- 
nounced an  anathema  againfl 
thofe  who  llii^ll  pretend  to  calcu- 
late the  time-of  his  coming.  To 
reconcile  the  prophecies  concern- 
ing the  MelTiah  that  feemed  to  be 
contraditlory,  fome  have  had  re- 
courfe  to  a  twofold  Mefliah  ;  .one 
in  a  ftate  of  poverty  and  fuffering, 
the  other  of  fplendour  and  glory. 
The  firft,  they  fay,  is  to  proceed 
from  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  who 
is  to  fight  againit  Gog,  and  to  be 
flain  by  Annillus,  12  Zech.  10  ; 
the  fecond  is  to  be  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  and  lineage  of  David,  who 
is  to  conquer  and  kill  Annillus  ; 
to  bring  the  firft  Melnah  to  life 
again,  to  aflcmble  all  Ifrael,  and 
rule  over  the  whole  world.  Who- 
ever M'ill  take  the  trouble  to  com- 
pare the  life,  death,  work,  mira- 
cles, and  character  of  Chrift,  with 
the  predidions  rcfpcding  him, 
muft,  if  he  be  not  wilfully  blind, 
be  convinced  that  he  is  the  true 
Mefliah,  and  that  we  are  to  expert 
no  other.  Chrift,  indeed,  warned 
his  difciples  that  falfe  Meftiahs 
fliould  arifc,  24  Matt.  14;  and  the 
event  has  verified  the  prediction. 
No  lefs  than  four-and-twenty  falfe 
Chrifts  have  arifen  in  different 
places  and  at  different  times,  an 
account  of  which  we  will  here 
prefent  the  reader. 

1.  Caziba  was  the  firft  of  any 

note  who   made   a   nqife   in  the 
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world.  Being  diffatisfied  with  the 
Hate  of  things  under  Adrian,  he 
fet  himfelf  up  at  the  head  of  the 
Jewilli  nation,  and  procUiimed 
himfelt  their  long-expe6teu  Mef- 
fiah.  He  was  one  of  thofe  ban- 
ditti that  infeftcd  Judca,  and  com- 
mitted all  kinds  of  violence  againft 
the  Romans  ;  and  had  become  fo 
powerful,  that  he  was  chofen  king 
of  the  Jews,  and  by  them  ac- 
knowledged their  Melhah.  How- 
ever, to  facilitate  the  fuccefs  of 
this  bold  enterprize,  he  changed 
his  name  fromCaziba,  which  it  was 
at  lirli,  to  that  of  Barchocheba, 
alluding  to  the  ftar  foretold  by  Ba- 
laam ;  for  he  pretended  to  be  the 
liar  fent  from  heaven  to  reftore 
his  nation  to  its  antient  liberty  and 
.glory.  He  chofe  a  forerunner, 
laifed  an  army,  was  anointed  king, 
coined  money  infcribed  with  his 
own  name,  and  proclaimed  him- 
felf Mefiiah  and  prince  of  the 
Jcwifli  nation.  Adrian  raifed  an 
army,  and  fent  againll  him.  He 
retired  into  a  town  called  Either, 
where  he  was  beheged.  Barcho- 
cheba was  killed  in  the  fiege,  the 
city  was  taken,  and  a  dreadful  ha- 
vock  fucceeded.  The  Jews  them- 
felves  allow,  that,  during  this  rtiort 
war  againft  the  Romans  in  defence 
of  this  falfe  Meffiah,  they  loft 
five  or  ftx  hundred  thoufand  fouls. 
This  was  in  the  former  part  of 
the  fecond  century. 

2.  In  the  reign  of  Theodofius 
the  younger,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  434,  another  impoftor  arofe, 
called  Mofes  Cretenfis.  He  pre- 
tended to  be  a  fecond  Moles,  lent 
to  deliver  the  Jews  who  dwelt  in 
Crete,  and  promifed  to  divide  the 
fca,  and  give  them  a  fafe  paffage 


through  it.  Their  delufion  proved 
fo  ftrong  and  univerfal,  that  they 
neglected  their  lands,  houfes,  and 
all  other  concerns,  and  took  only 
fo  much  with  them  as  they  could 
conveniently  carry.  And  on  the 
day  appointed,  this  falfe  Mofes, 
having  led  them  to  the  top  of  a 
rock;  men,  women,  and  children, 
threw  themfelves  headlong  down 
into  the  fea,  without  the  leall  he- 
fitation  or  rcludance,  till  fo  great 
a  number  of  them  were  drowned, 
as  opened  the  eyes  of  the  reft,  and 
made  them  fenlible  of  the  cheat. 
They  then  began  to  look  out  for 
their  pretended  leader,  but  he  dil^ 
appeared,  and  efcaped  out  of  their 
hands. 

3.  In  the  reign  of  Juftin,  about 
520,  another  impoitor  appeared, 
who  called  himfelf  the  fon  of  Mo- 
fes. His  name  was  Dunaan.  He 
entered  into  a  city  of  Arabia 
Felix,  and  there  he  greatly  op- 
preffed  the  Chriftians ;  but  he  was 
taken  prifoncr,  and  put  to  death 
by  Elelban,  an  Ethiopian  general. 

4.  In  the  year  529  the  Jews 
and  Samaritans  rebelled  againft 
the  emperor  Juftinian,  and  fet  up 
one  Julian  for  their  king  ;  and  ac- 
counted him  the  Meftiah.  The 
emperor  fent  an  army  againft 
them,  killed  great  numbers  of 
them,  took  their  pretended  Mef- 
fiah  prifoner,  and  immediately  put 
him  to  death. 

5.  In  the  j'ear  571  was  born 
Mahomed,  in  Arabia.  At  firft  he 
profeffed  himfelf  to  be  the  Meftiah 
who  was  promifed  to  the  Jews, 
By  this  means  he  drew  many  of 
that  unhappy  people  after  him. 
In  fome  fcni'(i,  therefore,  he  may 
be  confidcred  in  the  number  of 
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talfe  Mefliahs.      See 

TANISM. 

6.  About  the  year  721,  in  the 
time  of  Leo  Ifaurus,  aroie  another 
falfe  Melliah  in  Spain  :  his  name 
■was  Serenus.  He  drew  great  num- 
bers after  him,  to  their  no  fmall 
lofs  and  difappointmcnt;  but  all 
his  pretenfions  came  to  nothing. 

7.  The  twelfth  century  was 
fruitful  in  falfe  ]Meiiiahs;  for, 
about  the  year  1137,  there  ap- 
peared one  in  France,  who  was 
put  to  death,  and  many  of  thofe 
who  followed  him. 

8.  In  the  year  1138  the  Per- 
fians  were  difturbed  with  a  Jew, 
who  called  himfclf  the  jMefliah. 
He  collected  together  a  vaft  army. 
But  he,  too,  was  put  to  death,  and 
his  followers  treated  with 
inhumanity. 

g.  In  the  year  1157,  a  faJfe 
MelTiah  ftirrcd  up  the  Jews  at 
Corduba,  in  Spain.  The  wifer  and 
better  fort  looked  upon  him  as  a 
madman,  but  the  great  body  of 
the  Jews  in  that  nation  believed 
in  him.  On  this  occahon  almoft 
all  the  Jews  in  Spain  were  de- 
ll royed. 

10.  In  the  year  II67,  another 
falfe  Meffiah  arofe  in  the  king- 
dom of  Fez,  which  brought  great 
troubles  and  perfecution  upon  the 
Jews  that  were  fcattered  through 
that  country. 

11.  In  the  fame  year  an  Arabian 
fet  up  there  for  the  Mefliah,  and 
pretended  to  work  miracles.  When 
fearch  was  made  for  him,  his  fol- 
lowers fled,  and  he  was  brought 
before  the  Arabian  king.  Being 
queftioned  by  him,  he  replied, 
that  he  was  a  prophet  fent  from 
God.     The  kinjj;  then  ai'ked  him 
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Mahome-    what  fign  he  could  flicw  to  con- 
firm his  miflion.  Cut  off  my  head, 
faid   he,  and  I  will  return  to  life 
again.     The  king  took  him  at  his 
word,   promifing  to  believe  him  if 
his  predidion  came  to  pafs.    The 
poor  wretch,  however,  never  re- 
turned to  life  again,  and  the  cheat 
was  fufficiently  difcovered.  Thofe 
who  had   been    deluded    by    him 
were  grievoufly  punifhed,  and  the 
nation  condemned  to  a  very  heavy 
fine, 

12.  Not  long  after  this,  a  Jew, 
who  dwelt  beyond  Euphrates,  call- 
ed himfclf  the  Meiriah,  and  drew 
vaft  multitudes  of  people  after 
him.  He  gave  this  for  a  fign  of  it, 
that  he  had  been  leprous,  and 
was  cured  in  the  courfe  of  one 
night.  He,  like  the  reft,  pcriflied 
in  the  attempt,  and  brought  great 
perfecution  on  his  countrymen. 

13.  In  the  year  1174-,  a  magi- 
cian and  falfe  Chrift  arofe  in  Per- 
iia,  who  feduced  many  of  the  com- 
mon people,  and  brought  the  Jewg 
into  great  tribulation. 

14t.  In  the  year  117^,  another 
of  thcfe  importers  arofe  in  Mora- 
via, who  was  called  David  Al- 
muffer.  He  pretended  that  he 
could  make  himfclf  invifible  ;  but 
he  was  foon  taken,  and  put  to 
death,  and  a  heavy  fine  laid  upoi^ 
his  brethren  the  Jews. 

15.  In  the  year  11 99,  a  famous 
cheat  and  rebel  exerted  himfelf  in 
Perfia,  called  David  el  David.  He 
was  a  man  of  learning,  a  great 
magician,  and  pretended  to  be 
the  Meffiah.  He  raifed  an  army 
againft  the  king,  but  was  taken 
and  imprifoned ;  and,  having  made 
his  efcape,  was  afterwards  feized 
again,  and  beheaded.  Vaft  num- 
bers 
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bers  of  the  Jews  were  butchered 
for  taking  part  with  this  impoftor- 

16.  We  arc  told  of  another  falfe 
Chrilt  in  this  fanie  century  by 
?»Iaimonides  and  Solomon ;  but 
rhey  take  no  notice  either  of  his 
name,  country,  or  good  or  ill  fuc- 
cefs. 

Here  we  mav  obferve  that  no 
lefs  than  ten  falfe  ChriUs  arofe  in 
the  twelfth  century,  and  brought 
prodigious  calamities  and  deftruc- 
tion  upon  the  Jews  in  various 
quarters  of  the  world. 

17.  In  the  year  1497»  we  find 
another  falfe  Chrift,  whofe  name 
■was  Ifmael  Soph  us,  who  deluded 
the  Jews  in  Spain,  He  alfo  pe- 
ridied,  and  as  many  as  believed  in 
him  were  difperfed. 

18.  In  the  year  1500,  Rabbi 
Lemlem,  a  German  Jew  of  Au- 
ftria,  declared  himfelf  a  fore- 
nmner  of  the  Meffiah,  and  pulled 
down  his  own  oven,  promiling  his 
brethren  that  they  fhould  bake 
their  bread  in  the  lloly  Land  next 
year. 

19.  In  the  year  1509,  one  whofe 
name  was  Pfefferl.orn,  a  Jew  of 
Cologn,  pretended  to  be  the  Mef- 
fiah.  lie  afterwards  affeded, 
however,  to  turn  Chriftian. 

20.  In  the  year  1534,  Rabbi 
Salomo  Malcho,  giving  out  that 
he  was  the  MeOiah,  was  burnt 
to  death  by  Charles  the  Fifth  of 
Spain. 

21.  In  the  year  1615,  a  falfe 
Chrift  arofe  in  the  Kaft  Indies, 
and  was  greatly  followed  by  the 
Portuguefe  Jewb  who  are  fcat- 
tered  over  that  country. 

22.  In  the  year  l6'2\j  another 
in  the  Low  Countries  pre! ended 
to  be  the  Mciriah,  of  the  family 


of  David,  an4  of  the  line  of  Na- 
than. He  promifed  to  deftroy 
Rome,  and  to  overthrow  the  kino;- 
dom  of  Antichrifi,  and  the  Turk- 
ifli  empire. 

23.  In  the  year  1666  appeared 
the  falfe  Mefliah  ZabathaiTzevi, 
who  made  fo  great  a  noife,  and 
gained  fuch  a  number  of  profelytes. 
He  was  born  at  Aleppo,  impofed 
on  the  Jews  for  a  confiderable 
time  ;  but  afterwards,  with  a  view 
of  faving  his  life,  turned  Mahome' 
tan,  and  was  at  laft  beheaded. 
As  the  hiftory  of  this  impoftor  is 
more  entertaining  than  that  of 
thofe  we  have  already  mentioned, 
I  will  give  it  at  fome  length. 

The  year  166O  was  a  year  of 
great  expedation,  and  fome  won- 
derful thing  was  looked  for  by 
many.  This  was  a  lit  time  for  an 
impoftor  to  fet  up;  and,  accord- 
ingly, lying  reports  were  carried 
about.  It  was  told  about,  that 
great  multitudes  marched  from 
unknown  parts  to  the  remote  de- 
ferts  of  Arabia,  and  they  were 
fuppofed  to  be  the  ten  tribes  of 
Ifrael,  who  have  been  difperfed 
for  many  ages  ;  that  a  ihip  was  ar- 
rived in  the  north  part  of  Scot- 
land with  fails  and  cordage  of 
filk  ;  that  the  mariners  fpake  no- 
thing but  Hebrew ;  that  on  the 
fails  was  this  motto,  The  twelve 
Tribes  of  IJ'raeL  Thus  were  cre- 
dulous men  poficffed  at  that  time. 

Then  it  Avas  that  Sabatai  Sevi 
appeared  at  Smyrna,  and  pro- 
felTed  himfelf  to  be  the  Mcllias. 
He  promifed  the  Jew^s  deliverance 
and  a  profperous  kingdom.  This 
which  he  promifed  they  firmly  be- 
lieved. The  Jews  now  attended  to 
no  bufmefs,  difcourfed  of  nothing 
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but  their  return,  and  believed  Sa- 
batai  to  be  the  Meffias  as  firmly 
as  we  Chriftians  believe  any  ar- 
ticle of  faith.  A  right  reverend 
perfon,  then  in  Turkey,  meeting 
with  a  Jew  of  his  acquaintance  at 
Aleppo,  he  afked  him  what  he 
thought  of  Sabatai.  The  Jew  re- 
plied, that  he  believed  him  to  be 
the  Meffias ;  and  that  he  was  fo 
fy.v  of  that  belief,  that,  if  he  (hould 
prove  an  impoftor,  he  wouhl  then 
turn  Chriftian.  It  is  lit  we  ihould 
be  particular  in  this  relation,  be- 
caufe  the  hiflory  is  fo  very  fur- 
priiing  and  remarkable;  and  we 
have  the  account  of  it  from  thole 
who  were  then  in  Turkey. 

Sabatai  Sevi  was  the  fon  of 
Mordecai  Sevi,  a  mean  Jew  of 
Smyrna.  Sabatai  was  very  book- 
iih,  and  arrived  to  great  fkill  in 
the  Hebrew  learning.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  new  doclrine,  and  for 
it  was  expelled  the  city.  He  went 
thence  to  Salonichi,  of  old  called 
Thefialonica,  where  he  married  a 
very  handfomc  w^oman,  and  was 
divorced  from  her.  Then  he  tra- 
velled into  the  Morea,  then  to 
Tripoli,  Gaza,  and  Jerufalem.  B}- 
the  way  he  picked  up  a  third  wife. 
At  Jerufalem  he  began  to  reform 
the  Jews  conftitutions,  and  abo- 
lifh  one  of  their  folemn  fafls,  and 
communicated  his  defigns  of  pro- 
feffing  himfelf  the  Meflias  to  one 
Nathan.  He  was  pleafed  with  it, 
and  fet  up  for  his  Elias,  or  fore- 
runner, and  took  upon  him  to 
abolifh  all  the  Jewilh  fafts,  as  not 
befeeming,  when  the  bridegroom 
was  now  come.  Nathan  prophe- 
fies  that  the  Meffias  fliould  appear 
before  the  Grand  Seignior  in  lefs 
than  two  years,   and    take  from 


him  his  crown,  and  lead  him  in 
chains. 

At  Gaza,  Sabatai  preached  re- 
pentance, together  with  a  faith  in 
himfelf,    fo   effedually,    that   the 
people  gave  themfelves  up  to  their 
devotions  and  alms.    The  noife  of 
this  Meffias  began  to  fill  all  places. 
Sabatai  now  refolves  for  Smyrna, 
and  then  for  Conftantinoplc.    Na- 
than writes  to   him  from  Damaf- 
cus,  and  thus  he  begins  his  letter: 
"  To  the  king,   our  king,  lord  of 
lords,   who  gathers  the  difperfed 
of  Ifrael,  who  redeems  our  cap- 
ti\ity,    the   man   elevated   to   the 
height  of  all  fublimity,  the  Meffias 
of  the   God    of  Jacob,   the  tru^ 
Meffias,  the  celeflial  Lion,  Sabatai 
Sevi." 

And  now,  throughout  Turkey, 
the  Jews  were  \n  great  expectation 
of  glorious  times.  They  now  were 
devout  and  penitent,  that  they 
rniciht  not  oblhucl  the  e;ood  which 
they  hoped  for. 

Some  fafted  fo  long,  that  they 
were  famifhed  to  death ;  others 
buried  themfelves  in  the  earth  till 
their  limbs  grew  ftiil';  fome  would 
endure  melting  wax  dropped  on 
their  fleffi;  fome  rolled  in  fnow ; 
others,  in  a  cold  feaibn,  would  put 
themfelves  into  cold  water ;  and 
many  whipped  themfelves.  Bufi- 
nefs  was  laid  afide,  fuperfluities 
of  houfehold  utenlils  were  fold; 
the  poor  were  provided  for  by 
immenfe  contributions.  Sabatai 
comes  to  Smyrna,  where  he  was 
adored  by  the  people,  though  the 
Chachani  contradidcd  him,  f(^r 
which  he  was  removed  from  his 
office.  There  he  in  writing  ftylcs 
himfelf  the  onlvand  firft-born  Son 
of  God,   the  Aiellias,  the  Saviour 
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of  Ifrael.  And  though  he  met  with 
feme  oppofition,  yet  he  prevailed 
there  at  laft  to  that  degree,  that 
feme  of  his  followers  prophcfiod, 
and  fell  into  ftranger  ecftacics: 
four  hundred  men  and  women 
prophefied  of  his  growing  king- 
dom ;  and  young  infants,  who 
could  hardly  fpeak,  would  plainly 
pronounce  Sabatai,  Meffias,  and 
Son  of  God.  The  people  were  for 
a  time  poffeflcd,  and  voices  heard 
from  their  bowels :  fome  fell  into 
trances,  foamed  at  the  mouth,  re- 
counted their  future  profperity, 
their  vilions  of  the  Lion  of  Judah, 
and  the  triumphs  of  Sabatai.  All 
which,  fays  the  relater,  were  cer- 
tainly true,  being  eft'efts  of  diabo- 
lical delufion?,  as  the  Jews  them- 
felves  have  fince  confefled. 

Now  the  impoftor  fwells  and 
aflumes.  Whereas  the  Jews,  in 
their  fynagogues,  were  wont  to 
pray  for  the  Grand  Seignior,  he 
orders  thofe  prayers  to  be  forborn 
for  the  future,  thinking  it  an  in- 
decent thing  to  pray  for  him  who 
was  ihortly  to  be  his  captive  ;  and, 
inflead  of  praying  for  the  Turkifh 
emperor,  he  appoints  prayers  for 
himfelf.  He  alfo  elected  princes 
to  govern  the  Jews  in  their  march 
towards  the  Holy  Land,  and  to 
minifter  juftice  to  them  when  they 
(liould  be  polllefled  of  it.  Thefc 
princes  were  men  well  known  in 
the  city  of  Smyrna  at  that  time. 
The  people  were  now  preffing  to 
■fee  fome  miracle  to  confirm  their 
faith,  and  to  convince  the  Gentiles. 
Here  the  impoftor  was  puzzled, 
though  any  juggling  trick  would 
have  ferved  their  turn.  But  the 
credulous  people  fupplied  this  de- 
fed.     AVlicn   Sabatai   was   before 
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the  Cadi  (or  juftice  of  peace), 
fome  affirmed  they  faw  a  pillar  of 
fire  between  him  and  the  Cadi ; 
and  after  fome  had  affirmed  it, 
others  were  ready  to  fwear  it,  and 
did  fwear  it  alfo ;  and  this  was 
prefently  believed  by  the  Jews  of 
that  city.  He  that  did  not  now 
believe  him  to  be  the  Meffias  was 
to  be  fhunned  as  an  excommu- 
nicated perfon.  The  impoftor  now 
declares  that  he  was  called  of  God 
to  fee  Conftantinople,  where  he 
had  much  to  do.  He  fhips  him- 
felf, to  that  end,  in  a  Turkifh 
faick,  in  January,  1666.  He  had 
a  long  and  troublefome  voyage ; 
he  had  not  power  over  the  fea 
and  winds.  The  Vifier,  upon  the 
news,  fends  for  him,  and  confines 
him  in  a  loathfome  prifon.  The 
Jews  pay  him  their  vifits ;  and 
they  of  this  city  are  as  infatuated 
as  thofe  of  Smyrna.  They  forbid 
traffic,  and  refufe  to  pay  their 
debts.  Some  of  our  Englifh  mer- 
chants, not  knowing  how  to  re- 
cover their  debts  from  the  Jews, 
took  this  occafion  to  vifit  Sabatai, 
and  make  their  complaints  to  him 
againfl  his  fubjefts  ;  whereupon  he 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  the 
Jew^s : 

*'  To  you  of  the  nation  of  the 
Jews,  who  expeft  the  appearance 
of  the  Meffias,  and  the  falvation 
of  Ifrael,  peace  without  end. 
Whereas  we  are  informed  that 
you  are  indebted  to  feveral  of  the 
Englifli  nation,  it  feemeth  right 
imto  us  to  order  you  to  make  fa- 
tisfadion  to  thefe  your  jull  debts, 
which  if  you  refufe  to  do,  and  not 
obey  us  herein,  know  you  that 
then  you  are  not  to  enter  with  us 
into  our  joys  and  dominions.'' 
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Sabatai  remained  a  prifoner  in 
Conftantinople  for  the  fpace  of 
two  months.  The  Grand  Vifier, 
defigning  for  Candia,  thought  it 
not  fafe  to  leave  him  in  the  city 
during  the  Grand  Seignior's  ab- 
fence  and  his  own.  lie,  therefore, 
removed  him  to  the  Dardanelli,  a 
better  air  indeed,  but  yet  out  of 
the  vvay,  and  confequently  im- 
porting lefs  danger  to  the  city ; 
which  occafioned  the  Jews  to  con- 
clude that  the  Turks  could  not, 
or  durft  not,  take  away  his  life; 
which  had,  they  concluded,  been 
the  furell:  way  to  have  removed 
all  jcaloufv.  The  Jews  flocked  in 
great  numbers  to  the  caftle  where 
he  was  a  prifoner;  not  only  thole 
that  were  near,  but  from  Poland, 
Germany,  Leghorn,  Venice,  and 
other  places:  they  received  Sa- 
batai's  blefling,  and  promifes  of 
advancement.  The  Turks  made 
ufe  of  this  confluence;  they  raifed 
the  price  of  their  lodgings  and 
provifions,  and  put  their  price 
vipon  thofe  who  defired  to  fee  Sa- 
batai for  their  admittance.  This 
profit  flopped  their  mouths,  and 
no  complaints  were  for  this  caufe 
fent  to  Adrianople. 

Sabatai,  in  his  confinement, 
appoints  the  manner  of  his  own 
nativity.  He  commands  the  Jews 
to  keep  it  on  the  ninth  day  of  the 
month  Ab,  and  to  make  it  a  day 
of  great  joy,  to  celebrate  it  with 
pleafing  meats  and  drinks,  with 
illuminations  and  mufic.  He 
obligeth  them  to  acknowledge  the 
love  of  God,  in  s-ivins  them  that 
day  of  confolation  for  the  birth 
of  their  king  Meflias,  Sabatai 
Sevi,  his  fervant  and  firft-born 
Son  in  love. 

Vol.  H.  Q 
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We  may  obferve  by  the  way 
the  infolence  of  this  impoftor. 
This  day  was  a  folemn  day  of 
fafting  among  the  Jews,  formerly 
in  memory  of  the  burning  of  the 
temple  by  the  Chaldees:  feveral 
other  fad  things  happened  in  this 
month,  a>  the  Jews  obferve;  that 
then  and  upon  the  fame  day  the 
fecond  temple  was  deftroycd  ;  and 
that  in  this  month  it  was  decreed 
in  the  wildernefs  that  the  Ifraelites 
iliould  not  enter  into  Canaan,  &c. 
Sabatai  was  born  on  this  day ; 
and,  therefore,  the  fall  mull  be 
turned  to  a  feall ;  whereas,  in 
truth,  it  had  been  well  for  the 
Jews  had  he  not  been  born  at  all ; 
and  much  better  for  himfelf,  as 
will  appear  from  what  follows. 

The  Jews  of  the  city  paid  Sa- 
batai Sevi  great  refpocl.  They 
decked  their  fynagogues  with  S.  S. 
in  letters  of  gold,  and  made  for 
him  in  the  wall  a  crown  :  they 
attributed  the  fame  titles  and  pro- 
phecies to  him  which  we  apply  to 
our  Saviour.  He  was  alfo,  during 
this  iraprifonment,  vifited  by  pil- 
grims from  all  parts,  that  had 
heard  his  ftory.  Among  whom, 
Nehemiah  Cohen,  from  Poland, 
was  one,  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing in  the  Kabbala  and  caftern 
tongues;  who  defired  a  conference 
with  Sabatai,  and  at  the  con- 
ference maintained,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  fcripture,  there  ought 
to  be  a  twofold  Meflias;  one  the 
fon  of  Ephraim,  a  poor  and 
defpifed  teacher  of  the  law ;  the 
other  the  fon  of  David,  to  be  a 
conqueror.  Nehemiah  was  con- 
tent to  bfe  the  former,  the  fon  of 
Ephraim,  and  to  leave  the  glo- 
ry  and   dignity   of   the   latter   to 
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Sabatai.  Sabatai,  for  what  ap- 
pears, did  not  millike  this.  But  here 
lay  the  ground  of  the  quarrel : 
Nehcmiah  taught  that  the  fon  of 
Ephraim  ought  to  be  the  fore- 
runner of  the  fon  of  David,  and 
to  uflier  him  in;  and  Nehemiah 
accufed  Sabatai  of  too  great  for- 
ivardnefs  in  appearing  as  the  fon 
of  David,  before  the  fon  of 
Ephraim  had  led  him  the  way. 
Sabatai  could  not  brook  this<loc- 
trine;  for  he  might  fear  that  the 
fon  of  Ephraim,  who  was  to  lead 
the  way,  might  pretend  to  be  the 
fon  of  David,  and  fo  leave  him  in 
the  lurch  ;  and,  therefore,  he  ex- 
cluded him  from  any  part  or 
/hare  in  this  matter;  which  was 
the  occafion  of  the  ruin  of  Sa- 
batai, and  all  his  glorious  defigns. 
Nehemiah,  being  difappointcd, 
goes  to  Adrianople,  and  informs 
the  great  minifters  of  flate  againll 
Sabatai,  as  a  lewd  and  dangerous 
perfon  to  the  government,  and  that 
it  was  necefl'ary  to  take  him  out 
of  the  way.  The  Grand  Seignior, 
being  informed  of  this,  fends  for 
Sarbatai,  who,  much  deje6led,  ap- 
pears before  him.  The  Grand 
Seignior  requires  a  miracle,  and 
choofes  one  himfelf ;  and  it  was 
this :  that  Sabatai  fhould  be  Grip- 
ped naked,  and  fet  as  a  mark  for 
his  archers  to  (hoot  at;  and,  if 
the  arrows  did  not  pierce  his  flefli, 
he  would  own  him  to  be  the  Mef- 
lias.  Sabatai  had  not  faith  enough 
to  bear  up  under  fo  great  a  trial. 
The  Grand  Seignior  let  him  know 
that  he  would  forthwith  impale 
him,  and  that  the  Hake  was  pre- 
pared for  him,  unlefs  he  would 
turn  Turk.  Upon  which  he  con- 
fented  to  turn  Mahometan,  to  the 


great  confufion  of  the  Jews,  And 
yet  fome  of  the  Jews  were  fo  vain 
as  to  affirm  that  it  was  not  Sa- 
batai himfelf,  but  his  fhadow%  that 
profefied  the  religion,  and  was  feen 
in  the  habit  of  a  Turk  ;  fo  great 
was  their  obftinacy  and  infidelity, 
as  if  it  were  a  thing  impoffible  to 
convince  thefe  deluded  and  in- 
fatuated w-retches. 

After  all  this,  feveral  of  the 
Jews  continued  to  ufe  the  forms, 
in  their  public  worfliip,  prefcribed 
by  this  Mahometan  Meliias,  which 
obliged  the  principal  Jews  of  Con- 
llantinoplc  to  fend  to  the  fyna- 
gogue  of  Smyrna  to  forbid  this 
practice.  During  thefe  things,  the 
Jews,  inftead  of  minding  iheir 
trade  and  traffic,  filled  their  letters 
with  news  of  Sabatai  their  Meffias, 
and  his  w'onderful  works.  They 
reported,  that,  when  the  Grand 
Seignior  font  to  take  him,  he 
caufed  all  the  mefiengers  that 
were  fent  to  die;  and  when  other 
Janizaries  were  fent,  they  all  fell 
dead  by  a  word  from  his  mouth; 
and,  being  requefted  to  do  it,  he 
caufed  them  to  revive  again.  They 
added,  that,  though  the  prifon 
where  Sabatai  lay  was  barred  and 
faftened  with  ftrong  iron  locks, 
yet  he  was  feen  to  walk  through 
the  ftreets  with  a  numerous  train  ; 
that  the  Ihackles  which  were  upon 
his  neck  and  feet  did  not  fall  otf, 
but  were  turned  into  gold,  with 
which  Sabatai  gratified  his  fol- 
lowers. Upon  the  fame  of  thefe 
things  the  Jews  of  Italy  fent  le- 
gates to  Smyrna,  to  enquire  into 
the  truth  of  thefe  matters.  When 
the  legates  arrived  at  Smyrna, 
they  heard  of  the  news  that  Sa- 
batai was  turned  T'urk,  to  their 
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very  great  confiifion  ;  but,  going 
to  vifit  the  brother  of  Sabatai,  he 
endeavoured  to  perfuade  them 
that  Sabatai  Mas  fdll  the  true 
MclTias ;  that  it  was  not  Sabatai 
that  went  about  in  the  habit  of  a 
Turk,  but  his  angel,  or  fpirit ; 
that  his  body  was  taken  into 
heaven,  and  fhould  be  fent  down 
*  again  when  God  lliould  think  it  a 
fit  feafon.  He  added,  that  Nathan, 
his  forerunner,  who  had  wrought 
many  miracles,  would  foon  be  at 
Smyrna ;  that  he  would  reveal 
hidden  things  to  them,  and  con- 
firm them.  But  this  Elias  was  not 
fuffercd  to  come  into  Smyrna, 
and  though  the  legates  faw  him 
elfcwhere,  they  received  no  fatis- 
fadion  at  all. 

24.  The  laft  falfe  Chrift  that 
had  made  any  conliderable  num- 
ber of  converts  was  one  Rabbi 
Mordechai,  a  Jew  of  Germany  : 
he  appeared  in  the  year  l682. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  was 
found  out  to  be  an  impoftor,  and 
was  obliged  to  fly  from  Italy  to 
Poland  to  fave  his  life.  What  be- 
came of  him  afterwards  does  not 
feem  to  be  recorded. 

This  may  be  confidered  as  true 
and  exad;  an  account  of  the  falfe 
Ch rifts  that  have  arifen  fince  the 
crucifixion  of  our  blefied  Sa- 
viour as  can  well  be  given.  See 
Johannes  a  Lenfs  Hift.  of  Falfe 
Mejjlahs ;  Jortin's  Rem.  on  Ecd. 
Bijl.,  vol.  III.,  p.  330;  Kidder's 
Demonftration  of  theMcfjias ;  Har- 
ris s  Sermons  on  the  Mefiah ;  The 
Eleventh  Volume  of  the  Modern  Part 
of  the  Univeijal  Hiftory  ;  Simpfons 
Key  to  the  ProphecieSy  fee.  9  ;  Mac- 
laurin  on  the  Prophecies  relating 
to  the  Mejjiah, 
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METHODIST,  a  name  applied  to 
different  fects,    both   Papifts  and 
Proteftants.-l.  Thepopijh  Method- 
ijls  were  thofe   polemical  dodors 
who  arofe  in   France  about  the 
middle  of  the  feventeenth  century, 
in  oppofition  to  the  Hugonots,  or 
Proteftants.      l^hefe    Mcthodifts, 
from   their    different   manner   of 
treating  the  controverfy  with  their 
opponents,  may   be  divided  into 
two    claffes.      The    one  compre- 
hends   thofe    doctors    whofe   me- 
thod  of  difputing  with   the  Pro- 
teftants  was  difmgenuous  and  un- 
reafonable;  and  who  followed  the 
example  of  thofe  military  chiefs 
who    fliut  up  their  troops  in  in- 
trenchments  and  ftrong  holds,  in 
order  to  cover  them  from  the  at- 
tacks  of    the   enemy.      Of  this 
number  were  the   Jefuit  Veron, 
who   required  the   Protcftants  to 
prove  the  tenets  of  their  church 
by    plain   paffages    of    fcripture, 
without  being  allowed  the  liberty 
of  illuftrating  thofe  paffages,  rea- 
foningupon  them,  or  drawing  any 
conclufions  from    them  ;     Nihu- 
fius,  an  apoftate  from  the  Proteft- 
ant  religion ;    the    two    Wallen- 
burgs,  and  others,  who   confined 
themfelves  to  the  bufinefs  of  an- 
fwering  objections ;  and  cardinal 
Richlieu,  who  confined  the  whole 
controverfy  to  the  fingle  article  of 
the  divine  inftitution  and   autho- 
rity of  the  church.-' -2.  The  Me- 
thodills  of  the  fecond  clafs  were 
of  opinion,  that  the  moft  expedi- 
ent manner  of  reducing  the  Pro- 
tcftants to  filence  was  not  to  at- 
tack them  by  piece-meal,  but  to 
overwhelm  them  at    once   by  the 
weight  of  fome  general  principle, 
or  prefuraption,  or  fome  univerfal 
2  argument 
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argument  which  comprehended 
or  might  be  applied  to  all  the 
points  conteftcd  between  the  two 
churches  ;  thus  imitating  the 
conduct  of  thofc  military  leaders, 
who,  inrtead  of  fpending  their 
time  and  ftrength  in  iieges  and 
ikirmi  files,  endeavour  to  put 
an  end  to  the  war  by  a  general 
and  decifive  a6tion.  Some  of 
thefe  polemics  refted  the  defence 
of  popery  upon  prefcriptmi ; 
others  upon  the  wicked  lives  of 
Proteftaut  princes  who  had  left 
the  church  of  Rome;  others,  the 
crime  of  religious  fchifm  ;  the  va- 
riety of  opinions  among  Proteft- 
ants  with  regard  to  dodrine  and 
difcipline,  and  the  uniformity  of 
the  tenets  and  worlhip  of  the 
church  of  Rome ;  and  thus,  by 
urging  their  refpeclive  arguments, 
they  thought  they  fhould  ftop  the 
mouths  of  their  adverfaries  at 
once. 

METHODISTS  PROTESTANT, 
origin  of.  This  denomination  was 
founded,  in  the  year  17-9'  ^^y  ^"^ 
Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  John  Wcf- 

-  ley.  In  the  month  of  November 
that  year,  the  latter  being  then 
fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  began 
to  fpend  fome  evenings  in  reading 
the  Greek  Teilament,  with  Charles 
Wefley,  ftudent,  Mr.  Morgan, 
commoner  of  Chrift  Church,  and 
Ml.  Kirkham,  of  Merton  College. 
Not  long  afterwards  two  or  three 
of  the  pupils  of  INIr.  John  Wef- 
ley^ and  one  pupil  of  Mr,  Charles 
Wefley,  obtained  leave  to  attend 
thefe  meetings.  They  then  began 
to  vifit  the  iick  in  different  parts 
of  the  town,  and  the  prifoners  alfo, 
who  were  confined  in  the  caftle. 
Two  years  after  they  wpr<i  jgined 
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by  Mr.  Ingham,  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Mr.  Broughton,  and  Mr. 
Ilervey  ;  and,  i"  1735,  by  the  ^'*^- 
lebrated  Mr.  Whitfield,  then  "^ 
hi^  eighteenth  y<^ar.  At  this  ti'^^ 
their  number  in  Oxford  amount*-'^^ 
to  about  fourteen.  They  bbtaine*^ 
their  name  from  the  exad  resu- 
larity  of  their  lives,  which  gave 
occafion  to  a  young  gentleman  of 
Chrifi;  Church  to  fay,  "  Here  is 
a  new  feci:  of  JNIethodifts  fprung 
up  ;'  alluding  to  a  feci  of  antient 
pbyficians  who  were  called  INIe- 
thodills  becaufe  they  reduced 
the  whole  healing  art  to  a  few 
common  principles,  and  brought 
it  into  fome  method  and  or- 
der. 

At  the  time  that  this  fociety  was 
formed,  it  is  faid  that  the  whole 
kingdom  of  England  was  tending 
fall  to  infidelity.  "  It  is  come," 
fays  bilhop  Builer,  "  I  know  not 
how,  to  be  taken  for  granted  by 
many  perfons,  that  Chriftianity  is 
not  lb  much  as  a  fubjedl  of  en- 
quiry ;  but  that  it  is  now  at  length 
difcovercd  to  be  fictitious  ;  and  ac- 
cording]}'  they  treat  it  as  if  in  the 
prefent  age,  this  were  an  agree- 
ment among  all  people  of  difcern- 
ment,  and  nothing  remained  but 
to  fet  it  up  as  a  principal  fubjecb 
of  mirth  and  ridicule,  as  it  were, 
by  way  of  re})rifals  for  its  having 
lb  long  interrupted  the  pleafurcs 
of  the  world."  There  is  every 
reafon  to  believe  that  the  Method- 
ills  were  the  inllruments  of  ftem- 
ming  this  torrent.  The  fick  and 
the  poor  alfo  tafted  the  fruits  of 
their  labours  and  benevolence  : 
Mr.  Wefiey  abridged  himfelf  of 
all  his  fuperfluities,  and  propofed 
a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  indi- 
gent 
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gent ;  and  fo   profperous  was  the 
fchcme,  that  they  e|uickly  increal- 
ed   their  fund    to   eighty   pounds 
per   annum.       This,    which    one 
fliould  have  thought  would   have 
been  attended  with  praile  inftead 
of    cenfure,    quickly    drew    upon 
them  a  kind  of  perfecution  :  fome 
of   the   feniors  of   the  univerlity 
began  to  interfere,  and  it  was  re- 
ported  "  that  the  college  cenfors 
were  going  to  blow  up  the  godly 
club."       They    found    themfolves, 
however,    patronized   and  encou- 
raged  by  fome  men  eminent  for 
their  learning  and  virtue  ;   fo  that 
the  fociety  ftill  continued,  though 
they  had  fuffered  a  fevere  lofs,  in 
1730,  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Mor- 
gan,   who,    it    is    faid,    was   the 
founder  of  it.     In  October  1735, 
John   and    Charles    Welley,    Mr. 
Ingham,  and  Mr.  Delamotte,  fon 
of    a   merchant   in   London,  em- 
barked for   Georgia,  in   order  to 
preach  the  gofpel  to  the  Indians. 
After  their  arrival   they  were  at 
iirft  favourably  received,  but  in  a 
fliort  time  loft  the  att'edion  of  the 
people  ;  and,  on  account  of  fome 
difi'erences   with  the  ftore-keeper, 
Mr.  Welley  was  obliged  to  return 
to  England.  Mr.  Welley,  however, 
was  foon  fucceeded  by  Mr.  Whit- 
fieldjwhofe  repeated  labours  in  that 
part  of  the  world  are  well  known. 
II.  MethudijU,  tenets  of.    After 
Mr.  Whitfield  returned  from  Ame- 
rica in  174-1,  he  declared  his  full 
aflcnt  to  the  dodrines  of  Calvin. 
Mr.  Wefley,  on  the  contrary,  pro- 
fefled  the  Arminian  dodrine,  and 
had  printed  in  favour   of  perfec- 
tion   and    univerfal    redemption, 
and  very  llrongly  againli  elcdion ; 
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a  dodrine  which    ISIr.  Whitfield 
believed  to  be    fcriptural.      The 
difference,    therefore,    of     fenti- 
ments  between   tliefe    two    great 
men  caufed    a   feparation.      Mr. 
WV^iley  preached  in  a  place  called 
the  Foundery,  where  Mr.  Whit- 
field preached   but  once,  and  no 
more.  INIr.  Whitfield  then  preach- 
ed to  very  large  congregations  out 
of  doors ;  and  loon  after,  in  con- 
nection with  !Mr.   Cennick,    and 
one  or  two  more,    began  a   new 
houfe,  in  Kingfwood,  Gloucefter- 
fiiire,  and  efiablifhed  a  fchool  that 
favoured   Calviniftical    preachers. 
The    IMethodifts,   therefore,  were 
now  divided  ;  one  part  following 
Mr.  W'elley,  and  the  other  Mr. 
Whitfield. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Wefleyan 
INIethodifts,  according  to  their 
own  account,  are  the  fame  as  the 
church  of  England,  as  fet  forth  in 
her  liturgy,  articles,  and  homilieSt 
This,  however,  has  been  difputed. 
Mr.  Wefley,  in  his  appeal  to  men 
of  reafon  and  religion,  thus  de- 
clares his  fentiments:  "All  I 
teach,''  he  obferves,  "  refpefts 
either  the  nature  and  condition  of 
juftification,  the  nature  and  con- 
dition of  falvation,  the  nature  of 
juftifying  and  laving  faith,  or  the 
Author  of  faith  and  falvation. 
That  juftification  whereof  our  ar- 
ticles and  homilies  fpeak  fignifies 
prefentforgivenefs,andconfequent- 
ly  acceptance  with  God  :  I  be- 
lieve the  condition  of  this  is  faith  ; 
I  mean  not  only  that  without 
faith  we  cannot  be  juftified,  but 
alfo  that,  as  foon  as  any  one  has 
true  faith,  in  that  moment  he  is 
juftified.     Good  works  follow  this 
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faith,  but  cannot  go  before  it ; 
much  lefs  can  ianctification,  which 
implies  a  continued  courfe  of  good 
works,  fpringing  from  holincfs  of 
heart.  But  it  is  allowed  that 
fandification  goes  before  our  juf- 
tification  at  the  laft  day,  12  Heb. 
14.  Repentance,  and  fruits  meet 
for  repentance,  go  before  faith. 
Repentance  abfolutely  muft  go  be- 
fore faith  ;  fruits  meet  for  it,  if 
there  be  opportunity.  By  repent- 
ance I  mean  conviction  of  fin, 
producing  real  defires  and  fincere 
refolutions  of  amendment ;  by 
falvation  I  mean  not  barely  deli- 
verance from  hell,  but  a  prefent 
cieiiverance  from  fin.  Faith,  in 
general,  is  a  divine  fupernatural 
.evidence,  or  convidion  of  things 
not  feen,  not  difcoverable  by  our 
bodily  fenfes :  juflifying  faith  im- 
plies not  only  a  divine  evidence  or 
conviction  that  God  was  in  Chrift 
reconcilingthe  world  unto  himfelf, 
but  a  fnre  truft  and  confidence 
that  Chrift  died  for  my  fins,  that 
he  loved  me,  and  gave  himfelf  for 
me.  And  the  moment  a  penitent 
fmner  believes  this,  God  pardons 
and  abfolves  him  ;  and  as  foon  as 
his  pardon  or  jufi;ification  is  wit- 
« nefied  to  him  by  the  Holy  Ghoft, 
he  is  faved.  From  that  time  (un- 
lefs  he  make  fiiipwreck  of  the 
faith)  falvation  gradually  incrcafes 
in  his  foul. 

"  The  author  of  faith  and  falva- 
tion is  God  alone.  There  is  no  more 
of  power  than  of  merit  in  man  ; 
but  as  all  merit  is  in  the  Son  of 
God,  in  what  he  has  done  and 
fuffered  for  us,  fo  all  power  is  in 
the  fpirit  of  God.  And,  there- 
fore, every  man,  in  order  to  be- 
lieve unto  falvation,  muft  receive 


the  Holy  Ghoft."  So  far  Mr. 
Wc/lcy.  Refpecting  original  fin, 
freewill,  the  jufiification  of  men, 
good  works,  and  works  done  be- 
fore jufiification,  he  refers  us  to 
what  is  faid  on  thefe  fubjeds  in 
the  former  part  of  the  nintli,  the 
tenth,  the  eleventh,  the  twelfth, 
and  thirteenth  articles  of'  the 
church  of  England.  One  of  Mr. 
Wefley's  preachers  bears  tliis  tef- 
timony  of  him  and  his  fentiments  : 
"The  Gofpel,  confidered  as  a  ge- 
neral plan  of  falvation,  he  viewed 
as  a  difplay  of  the  Divine  perfec- 
tions, in  a  \vay  agreeable  to  the 
nature  of  God  ;  in  which  all  the 
Divine  attributes  harmonize,  and 
fiiine  forth  with  peculiar  luftre. 
—The  Gofpel,  confidered  as  a 
means  to  attain  an  end,  appeared 
to  him  to  difcover  as  great  fitnefs 
in  the  means  to  the  end  as  can 
pofl^ibly  be  difcovered  in  the  firuc- 
ture  of  natural  bodies,  or  in  the 
various  operations  of  nature,  from 
a  view  of  which  we  draw  our  argu- 
ments for  the  exiftence  of  God.— - 
Man  he  viewed  as  blind,  igno- 
rant, wandering  out  of  the  way, 
with  his  mind  efirangcd  from  God. 
—He  confidered  the  Gofpel  as 
a  difpenfation  of  mercy  to  men, 
holding  forth  pardon,  a  free  par- 
don of  fin  to  all  who  repent  and 
believe  in  Chrift  Jefus.  The 
Gofpel,  he  believed,  inculcates 
univerfal  holineis,  both  in  heart 
and  in  the  conduct  of  life. — 
He  fiiewed  a  mind  well  inftruded 
in  the  oracles  of  God,  and  well 
acquainted  with  human  nature. 
He  contended,  that  the  firfi;  fi:ep 
to  be  a  Chyiftian  is  to  repent ;  and 
that,  till  a  man  is  convinced  of 
the  evil  of  fin,  and  is  determined 

to 
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to  depart  from  it ;  till  he  is  con- 
vinced that   there  is  a    beauty  in 
holinefs,  and  fomethins;  truly  de- 
firable  in  being  reconciled  to  God, 
he   is    not   prepared     to    receive 
Chrift.       The    lecond    important 
and  necefi'ary  ftep  Ke  believed  to 
be  faith,  agreeable    to    the  order 
of   the  apodle,  '  Repentance  to- 
ward God,  and  fviith  toward  our 
Lord  Jelus  Chrilt,'   20  Act?,  20, 
21.     In  explaining  fan6tification, 
he  accurately  diftinguiflied  it  from 
jultification,  or  the  pardon  of  fin, 
Juftification  admits  us  into  a  ftate 
of  grace   and   favour   with    God, 
and  lays  the  foundation  of  fancli- 
fication,  or  Chriftian  holinefs,  in 
all  its  extent.     There  has  been  a 
great  clamour  railed  againft   him, 
becaufe    he    called    his    view    of 
fandification  by  the  word  perfec- 
tion ;   but  he  ofterL explained  what 
he  meant  by  this  term.   He  meant 
by  the  word  perfection,  fuch  a  de- 
gree of  the  love  of  God,  and  the 
love  of  man  ;  fuch  a  degree  of  tlie 
love    of  juftice,    truth,    holinefs, 
and   purity,  as  will   remove  from 
the  heart   every  contrary   difpofi- 
tion  towards   God  or  man  ;  and 
that  this  fhould  be    our   ftate   of 
mind    in  every  fituation  and    in 
every    circumftance     of     life. — 
He  maintained  that  God  is  a  God 
of  love  not  to  a  part  of  his  creatures 
only,  but  to  all  ;  that  He  who  is  the 
Father  of  all,  who  made  all,  who 
flands  in  the  fame  relation  to  all 
his  creatiires,  loves  them  all ;  that 
he  loved  the  world,  and  gave  his 
Son  a  ranfom  for  all,  without  dif- 
tindion  of  perfons.     It  appeared 
to  him,  that  to  reprefent  God  as 
partial,  as  confining  his  love  to  a 
few,  was  unwojthy  our  notions  of 
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the   Deity.      He  maintained  that 
Chrift  died  for  all  men ;  that  he  is  to 
be  offered  to  ail  ;  that  all  are  to 
be  invited  to  come  to  him  ;  and 
that  whofoever  comes  in  the  way 
which    God  has  appointed    may 
partake  of  his  blellings.    He  fup- 
pofed  that  fufficient  grace  is  given 
to   all,  in  that  way  and   manner 
which  is  befl  adapted  to  inHuence 
the  mind.    He  did  not  believe  fal- 
vation  was  by  works.    So  far  was 
he  from  putting  works  in  the  place 
of  the  blood   of    Chrift,  that   he 
only  gave  them  their  juft  value  : 
he  confidcred  them  as  the  fruits  of  a 
living  operative  faith,  and  as  the 
mcafure   of   our   future  reward ; 
for  every  man  will    be  rewarded 
not  for  his  works,  but  according 
to  the  meafure  of  them.    He  gave 
the  whole  glory  of  falvation   to 
God,  from  firft   to   laft.     He  be- 
lieved that  man  would  never  turn 
to  God,  if  God  did  not  begin  the 
work  :  he  often  ftiid  that  the  firft 
approaches  of  grace  to  the  mind 
are  irreftftible  ;  that  is,  that  a  man 
cannot  avoid  being  convinced  that 
he  is  a   fmner;  that  God,  by  va- 
rious means,    awakens    his   con- 
fcience;  and,  whether  tKemanwill 
or  no,  4;hefe  convidHons  approach 
him."    In  order  that  we  may  form 
ftill  clearer  ideas    refpc(fl:ing   Mr. 
Weflcy's   opinions,  we    Ihall  here 
quote  a  few  queftions  and  anfwers 
as  laiddown  in  the  Minutes  of  Con' 
ference.  Q."Inwhatfenl"eis  Adam'^ 
fin  imputed  to  all  mankind  ?"    A. 
*'  In  Adam  all  die,  i.  e.     1.  Our 
bodies  then  became  mortal.— 2. 
Our  fouls  died,  i.  e.  were  difunit- 
ed  from   God.    And    hence, — 3. 
we  are  all  born  with  a  finful,  de- 
viliih  nature ;  by  reafon  whereof, 
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—4.  wc  arc  children  of  wrath, 
liable  to  death  eternal,"  5  Rom. 
IS.  2  Eph.  3.  Q.  "  In  what 
fenfc  is  the  righteoufncfs  of  Chrift 
imputed  to  all  mankind,  or  to  be- 
lievers ?"  A.  "  Wc  do  not  find  it 
exprefsly  affirmed  in  fcripture 
that  God  imp\ites  the  righteouf- 
ncfs of  Chrift  to  an}-,  although 
we  do  find  that  faith  is  imputed 
for  righteoufncfs.  That  text,  *  As 
by  one  man's  difobedience  all  men 
were  made  finners,  fo  bv  the  obe- 
dience  of  one  all  were  made 
righteous,'  we  conceive,  means  by 
the  merits  of  Chrift  all  men  are 
cleared  from  the  guilt  of  Adam's 
adual  fin."  Q.  "  Can  faith  be 
loft  but  through  difobedience?" 
A.  "  It  cannot.  A  believer  firft 
inwardly  difobeys  ;  inclines  to  fin 
with  his  heart ;  then  }iis  inter- 
courfe  with  God  is  cut  off,  i.  e. 
his  faith  is  loft ;  and  after  this 
he  may  fall  into  outward  fin,  be- 
ing now  weak,  and  like  another 
man."  Q.  "  What  is  implied  in 
being  a  perfeH  Chnjlian  ?"  A. 
"  The  loving  the  Lord  our  God 
with  all  our  heart,  and  with  all 
our  mind,  and  foul,  and  ftrength." 
Q.  "  Does  this  imply  that  all  in- 
ward fin  is  taken  away  ?"  A. 
"  Without  doubt  ;  or  how  could 
we  be  faid  to  be  ^■<\\q(\  from  all  our 
vnclcanncjjes '^"  36  Ezek.  29-  Q. 
*'  How  much  is  allowed  by  our 
brethren  who  differ  from  us  with 
regard  to  entire  fan^ificationf 
A.  '*  They  grant,  1.  That  every 
one  muft  be  entirely  fandified  in 
the  article  of  death. — 2.  That  till 
then  a  believer  daily  grows  in 
grace,  comes  nearer  and  nearer  to 
perfection. -.—3.  That  we  ought 
to   be    continually  prcffing  after 


this,  and  to  exhort  all  others  to 
do  fo."  Q.  ''  What  do  we  allow 
them  ?"  A.  "  We  grant,  l.That 
many  of  thofe  who  have  died  in 
the  taith,  yea,  the  greater  part  of 
thofe  wc  have  known,  were  not 
fanftified  throughout,  not  made 
perfed  in  love,  till  a  little  before 
death.— 2.  That  the  term  fanfii- 
Jied  is  continually  applied  by  St. 
Paul  to  all  that  were  juftified, 
that  were  true  believers.— 3.  That 
by  this  term  alone  he  rarely  (if 
ever)  means  faved  from  all  fin. — 
4.  That  confecjuentlv  it  is  not  pro- 
per to  ufe  it  in  this  fenfc,  without 
adding  the  word  '  wholly,  en- 
tirely,' or  the  like. — 5.  That  the 
infpired  writers  almoft  continually 
fpeak  of,  or  to  thofe  who  were 
wholl)'  fan6lified.-— 6.  That  confe- 
quently  it  behoves  us  to  fpeak  in 
public  almoft  continually  of  the 
ftate  of  juftification  ;  but  more 
rarely  in  full  and  explicit  terms 
concerning  entire  fanc^ification." 
Q.  "  What,  then,  is  the  point 
wherein  we  divide  ?"  A.  "  It  is 
this  :  Whether  we  fiiould  expedl 
to  be  faved  from  all  fin  before  the 
article  of  death  ?"  Q.  "  Is  there 
any  clear  fcripture  promife  of 
this,  that  God  will  fave  us  from 
all  An  r  A.  *'  There  is,  130  Pfal. 
8  :  *  He  fiiall  redeem  Ifrael  from 
all  his  iniquities.'  This  is  more 
largely  exprefl'ed  in  36  Ezek.  25, 
29.  7,  2d  Cor.  1.  30  Dcut.  G.  3, 
1ft  John,  S.  5  Eph.  25,  27.  17 
John,  20,  23.  4,  1ft  John,  17. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to 
give  a  view  of  the  tenets  of  the 
Wefleyan  Methodifts;  and  this  I 
have  chofen  to  do  in  their  own 
words,  in  order  to  prevent  mifre- 
prefentation. 

As 
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As  to  the  doftrines  of  the  Cal-    in  each  clafs ;    one  of  whom  is 

vlniftic  Methodifts,  they  need  not     ftyled  the  leader.  Itishis  bufinefs, 

be  inferted  here,  as  the  reader  will     1.  To  fee    each    perfon    in     his 

find  the  fubftance  of  them  under    clafs  once  a  week,  at  leall,  in  or- 

the  article  Calvinists.  der   to   enquire  how    their  fouls 

III.  Methodijls^  government  and    profper  ;  to  advife,  reprove,  com- 

difcipline  of,   A  coniiderable  num-     fort,  or  exhort,  as  occafion  may  re- 

ber  both  of  the  Calvinift  and  Ar-    quire  ;  to  receive  what  they  are 

minian  Methodifts  approve  of  the    willing  to  give  to  the  poor,  or  to- 

difcipline  of  the  church  of  Eng-    ward  the  Gofpel. — 2.  To  meet  the 

land,  while  many,  it  is  faid,  are     minifter    and     the     ftewards    of 

diflenters  in  principle.    Mr.  Wef-     the  fociety  once  a  week,  in  order 

ley  and   Mr.  Whitfield  were  both     to  inform  the  minifter  of  any  that 

brought  up  in,  and  paid  peculiar    are  fick,  or  of  any  that  walkdifor- 

refped  to  that  church.     They  did     derly,    and  will  not  be  reproved  ; 

not,  however,  as  is  well  known,     to   pay  to     the     ftewards     what 

confine  themfelves  to  her  laws  in     they  have  received  of  their  feve- 

all  refpefts  as  it  related  to  difci-     ral  clafles  in  the  week  preceding; 

pline.  and  to  (hew  their  account  of  what 

Mr.  Wefley  having  formed  nu-    each  perfon  has  contributed, 
merous  focieties  in  different  parts,         "  There  is  only  one  condition 
he,  with  his  brother  Charles,  drew    previoufly  requirc-d   of  thofe  who 
Up  certain   rules,   by  which    they     defire  admiflTion   into  thefe  focie- 


were,  and  it  feems  ftill  are,  go- 
verned. They  ftate  the  nature  and 
cJefign  of  a  Methodift  fociety  in 
the  following  words : 

"  Such  a  fociety  is  no  other 
**  than  a  company  of  men  having 
**  the  form  and  feeking  the  power 


ties,  namely,  A  defire  tojiee  from 
the  wrath  to  come;  fo  be  faved  from 
their  fins :  but  wiierever  this  is 
really  fixed  in  the  foul,  it  will  be 
fliewn  by  its  fruits.  It  is,  there- 
fore, expeded  of  all  who  con- 
tinue  therein    that    thiev    (hould 


"  of  godlmefs :  united,  in  order  to  continue  to  evidence  theirdefire  of 

"  pray  together,    to  receive    the  falvation ; 

**  word   of    exhortation,    and    to  '*  Firft,  By  doing  no  harm;  by 

"  watch  over  one  another  in  love,  avoiding  evil  in  every  kind  ;  ef- 

**  that  they  may  help  each  other  pecially  tha.   vhich  is  moil  genc- 

•*  to     work     out      their      falva-  rally  pradilcd,  fuch  as  the  tak- 

**  tion."  ing   the  nai le  of  Gud  in  vain; 

"That  it  may  the  more eafily be  the    profan  ng    the    day    of    the 

difcerned    whether   they  are   in-  Lord,    either  by  doing  ordinary 

deed  working  out   their  own  fal-  work  thcTe    i,    or  by  buying   or 

vation,     each    fociety  is  divided  felling;    dr  nkennefs;  buying   or 

fnto    fmaller    companies,    called  felling  fpiritnoiis  liquors^  or  drink- 

claJeSf  accordijig  to  their  refpec-  i7ig  them^    ;  niefs  in   cafes  of  ex- 

tive  places  of  abode.      They  arc  trcme   neceility  ;   fighting,    quar- 

about  twelve  perfons  (fometimes  relling,  brawling  ;  brother  ^oin^^(? 

fifteen,    twenty,    or   even  more)  law  with  brother;  returning  evil 

Vol.  II.  R                                              for 
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for  evil,  or  railing  for  railing  ;  the 
vjing  many  words  in  buying  or 
felling  ;  the  hnying  or  felling  wi- 
cvftomed  goods  ;  the  giving,  or  tak- 
ing things  on  nfury^  i.  e.  unlawful 
intereft. 

"   Uncharitable   or  itnprcjitable 

eonverfation ;  particularly  fpeaking 

evil  of  magiftrates,  or  of  minifters. 

"  Doing  to  others  as  we  would 

not  they  fliould  do  unto  us. 

"  Doing  what  we  know  is  not 
for  the  glory  of  God :  as  the  putting 
on  gold  or  cojily  apparel;  the  tak- 
ing fuch  diver/ions  as  cannot  be 
ufed  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Je- 
fus. 

"  The  finging  tho^efongs^oT  read- 
ing thofe  books,  which  do  not  tend 
to  the  knowledge  or  love  of  God  ; 
foftnefs,  and  needlefs  felf-indul- 
gence ;  laying  up  treafure  upon 
earth  ;  borrowing  without  a  pro- 
bability of  paying;  or  taking  up 
goods  without  a  probability^  of 
paying  for  them. 

"  It  is  expefted  of  all  who  con- 
tinue in  thefe  focieties  that  they 
fhould  continue  to  evidence  their 
defire  of  falvation, 

"  Secondly,  By  doing  good;  by 
being  in  every  kind  merciful  after 
their  power,  as  they  have  oppor- 
tunity ;  doing  good  of  every  pof- 
fible  fort,  and  as  far  as  polTible  to 
all  men ;  to  their  bodies,  of  the 
ability  which  God  giveth ;  by 
giving  food  to  the  hungry,  by 
clothing  the  naked,  by  vifiting  or 
helping  them  that  are  Tick,  or  in 
prifon  ;  to  then  folds,  by  inftrudl- 
ing,  reproving,  or  exhorting  all  we 
have  any  intercourfe  with ;  tram- 
pling under  foot  that  enthufiaftic 
doctrine  of  devils,  that    *  We  are 
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not  to  do  good,  unlefs  our  hearts 
be  free  to  it.* 

"  By  doing  good,  efpecially  to 
them  that  are  of  the  houfehold  of 
faithjOr  groaning fo to  be;  employ- 
ing them  preferably  to  others ;  buy- 
ing one  of  another;  helping  each 
other  in  bufinefs ;  and   fo    much 
the  more,  becaufe  the  world  will 
love  its  own,  and  them  only ;  by 
all  polTible  diligence  and  frugality, 
that  the  Gofpel   be  not  blamed  ; 
by  running  with  patience  the  race 
fet  before  them,  denying  then f elves, 
and  taking  vp   their  crofs   daily; 
fubmitting  to  bear  the  reproach  of 
Chrift ;  to  be  as  the  filth  and  oft- 
fcouring  of  the  world,  and  look- 
ing that  men  ihouldfay  alhnanner 
of  evil  of  them  falfely   for  the 
Lord's  fake. 

**  It  is  expeftedofall  who  defire 
to  continue  in  thefe  focieties  that 
they  fiiould  continue  to  evidence 
their  defire  of  falvation, 

"  Thirdly,  By  attending  on  all 
the  ordinances  of  God  :  fuch  are, 
— The  public  worfliip  of  God  ; 
the  minifi;ry  of  the  word,  either 
read  or  expounded  ;  the  fupper  of 
the  Lord  ;  family  and  private 
prayer ;  fearching  the  fcriptures  ; 
and  fafting  and  abfl;inence. 

"  Thefe  are  the  general  rules  of 
our  focieties,  all  which  we  are 
taught  of  God  to  obferve,  even  in 
his  written  word  ;  the  only  rule, 
and  the  fufficient  rule,  both  of 
our  faith  and  pradice  ;  and  all 
thefe  we  know  his  Spirit  writes  on 
every  truly  awakened  heart.  If 
there  be  any  among  us  who  ob- 
ferve them  not,  who  habitually 
break  any  of  them,  let  it  be  made 
known  unto  them  who  watch  over 

that 
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that  foul,  as  they  that  mufl  give 
an  account.  We  will  admonish 
him  of  the  error  of  his  ways  ;  we 
will  bear  with  him  for  a  fcafon  ; 
but  then,  if  he  repent  not,  he 
hath  no  more  place  among  us  :  we 
have  delivered  our  own  fouls. 

May  1,  1743.         ^Aarfc*  Ujley." 
In    Mr.    Wefley's    connection, 
they    have   circuits    and   confer- 
ences, which  we  find  were  thus 

formed  : When    the    preachers 

at  firft  went  out  to  exhort  and 
preach,  it  was  by  Mv.  Wefley's 
permiffion   and    direction ;    fome 
from    one  part  of   the  kingdom, 
and    fome    from    another ;    and 
though    frequently    llrangers    to 
each  other,  and  to  thofe  to  whom 
they  were  fent,  yet  on  his  credit 
and  fanftion  alone  they  were  re- 
ceived and  provided  for  as  friends 
by  the   focieties    wherever    they 
came.     But,  having  little   or  no 
communication     or      intercourfe 
with  one  another,  nor  any  fubor- 
dination  among  themfelves,  they 
muft  have  been  under  the  neceffity 
of  recurring  to  Mr.  Wefley  for  di- 
re6\ions  how  and  where  they  were 
to  labour.    To  remedy  this  incon- 
venience, he  conceived  the  defign 
of  calling  them  together  to  an  an- 
nual conference:  by. this  means 
he  brought  them  into  clofer  union 
with  each  other,  and  made  them 
fenfible  of  the  utility  of  ading  in 
concert  and   harmony.     He  foon 
found  it  necefiary,  alfo,  to  bring 
their  itinerancy  under  certain  re- 
gulations, and  reduce  it  to  fome 
fixed  order,  both  to  prevent  con- 
fufion,  and  for  his  own  eale  :   he 
therefore  took  fifteen  or  twenty 
focieties,  more  or  lefs,  which  lay 
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round   fome  principal  fociety  in 
thofe  parts,  and   which  were   fo 
fituated,    that    the    greateft  dif- 
tance  from  one  to  the  other  was 
not  much  more  than  twenty  miles, 
and  united    them  into  what  was 
called  a  circuit.     At  the  yearly 
conference    he     appointed    two, 
three,  or  four  preachers  to  one  of 
thefe  circuits,  according  to  its  ex- 
tent, which  at  firft  was  often  very 
confiderable,  fometimes  taking  in 
a  part  of  three  or  four  counties. 
Here,  and  here  only,  were   they 
to  labour  for  one  year,  that  is, 
until  the  next  conference.     One 
of  the  preachers  on  every  circuit 
was  called  the  alfifiant,  becaufe 
he  aflifted  Mr.   AVefley  in  fuper- 
intending  the  focieties  and  other 
preachers  ;  he  took  charge  of  the 
focieties  within  the  limits  afligned 
him  ;  he  enforced  the  rules  every 
where,  and  directed  the  labours  of 
the  preachers  affociated  with  him. 
Having  received  a  lift  of  the  foci- 
eties forming  his  circuit,  he  took 
his  own  ftation  in  it,  gave  to  the 
other  preachers  a  plan  of  it,  and 
pointed   out   the   day  when  each 
fhould  be  at  the  place  fixed   for 
him,  to  begin  a  progreffive  motion 
round  it,  in  fuch  order  as  the  plan 
dire6ted.     They  now  followed  one 
another  through  all  the   focieties 
belonging  to  that  circuit,  at  ftated 
diftances  of  time,    all    being    go- 
verned by  the  fame  rules,  and  un- 
dergoing the  fame  labour.     By 
this  plan,  every  preacher's  daily 
work  was  appointed  beforehand  ; 
each  knew,  every  day,  where  the 
others    were,    and    each    fociety 
when  tQ  exped  the  preacher,  and 
how   long    he    would    flay  with 
them. 
2  It 
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It  may  be  obferved,  however, 
that  Mr.  Wciley's  defign  in  calling 
the  preachers  together  annually 
was  not  merely  for  the  regulation 
of  the  circuits,  but  alfo  for  the  re- 
view of  their  dodrines  and  difci- 
pline,  and  for  the  examination  of 
their  moral  conduct;  that  thofe 
who  were  to  adminifter  with  him 
in  holy  things  might  be  thorough- 
Zj/  furnijhed  for  every  good   work. 

The  firil  conference  was  held  in 
June  1744,  at  which  Mr.  Welley 
met  his  brother,  two  or  three 
other  clergymen,  and  a  few  of 
the  preachers  whom  he  had  ap- 
pointed to  come  from  various 
parts,  to  confer  with  them  on  the 
affairs  of  the  focieties. 

"  Monday,  June  25,"  obferves 
Mr.  Wefley,  "  and  the  five  fol- 
lowing days,  we  fpent  in  confer- 
ence with  our  preachers,  ferioufly 
confidering  by  what  means  we 
might  the  moft  effcftually  fave  our 
own  fouls,  and  them  that  heard 
us ;  and  the  rcfult  of  our  con- 
fultations  we  fet  down  to  be  the 
rule  of  our  future  pradice.'' 

Since  that  time  a  conference 
has  been  held  annually,  Mr.  Wef- 
ley himfelf  having  prefided  at 
forty-feven.  The  fubjeds  of  their 
deliberations  were  propofed  in  the 
form  of  queflions,  which  were 
amply  difcufled ;  and  the  queftions, 
with  the  anfwers  agreed  upon, 
were  afterwards  printed  under  the 
title  of  *'  Minutes  of  feveral  Con- 
verfations  between  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wefley  and  others,"  commonly 
called  Mhiuies  of  Conference. 

As  to  their  preachers,  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  above- 
tnentioned  Minutes  of  Conference 


will  fhcw  us  in  what  manner  they 
are  chofen  and  defignated :  Q. 
*'  How  (l)all  we  try  thofe  who 
think  they  are  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghoft  to  preach  ?"  A.  "  Inquire, 
1.  Do  they  know  God  as  a  par- 
doning God  ?  Have  they  the  love 
of  God  abiding  in  them  ?  Do  they 
dehre  and  feek  nothing  but  God  ? 
And  are  they  holy  in  all  manner 
of  converfation  ? — 2.  Have  they 
gifts,  as  well  as  grace,  for  the 
work  .?  Have  they,  in  fome  tole- 
rable degree,  a  clear,  found  un- 
derftanding?  Have  they  a  right 
judgment  in  the  things  of  God  .^ 
Have  they  a  juft  conception  of 
falvation  by  faith  ?  And  has  God 
given  them  any  degree  of  utter- 
ance .?  Do  they  fpeak  juftly,  rea- 
dily, clearly  ?— 3.  Have  they  fruit? 
Are  any  truly  convinced  of  fin, 
and  converted  to  God,  by  their 
preaching  ? 

*'  As  long  as  thefe  three  marks 
concur  in  any  one,  we  believe  he 
is  called  of  God  to  preach.  Thefe 
we  receive  as  fufficient  proof  that 
he  is  moved  thereto  by  the  Holy 
Gho/i." 

Q.  "  What  method  may  we  ufe 
in  receiving  a  new  helper  ?"  A. 
*'  A  proper  time  for  doing  this  is 
at  a  conference,  after  folemn  fall- 
ing and  prayer  ;  every  perfon  pro- 
pofed is  then  to  be  prefent,  and 
each  of  them  may  be  aiked, 

"  Havej/ow  faith  in  Chrifi;?  Ar; 
you  going  on  to  perfe&ion  ?  Do 
you  exped  to  be  perfected  in  love 
in  this  life  ?  A  re  you  groaning  after 
it  ?  Are  you  refolved  to  devote 
yourfelf  wholly  to  God  and  to  his 
work  ?  Have  you  confidered  the 
rules  of  a  helper  ?  Will  you  keep 
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them  for  confcience  fake  ?  Are 
you  determined  to  employ  a// your 
time  in  the  work  of  God  ?  Will 
you  preach  every  morning  and 
evening  ?  Will  you  diligently  in- 
l^ru(^  the  children  in  every  place  ? 
Will  you  vifit  from  houfe  to 
houfe  ?  Will  you  recommend  faft- 
ing  both  by  precept  and  exam- 
ple ? 

"  We  may  then  receive  him  as 
a  probationer,  by  giving  him  the 
Minutes  of  the  Conference,  in- 
fcribed  thus : — '  To  A.  B.  You 
think  it  your  duty  to  call  fumers 
to  repentance.  Make  full  proof 
hereof,  and  we  fliall  rejoice  to  re- 
ceive you  as  a  fellow-labourer/ 
Let  him  then  read  and  carefully 
■weigh  what  is  contained  therein, 
that  if  he  has  any  doubt  it  may 
be  removed/' 

"  To  the  above  it  may  be  ufeful 
to  add,"  fays  Mr,  Benfon,  "  a  few 
remarks  on  the  method  purfaed  in 
the  cho\cef){  theitincra7it  preachers, 
as  many  have  formed  the  moll  erro  - 
neous  ideas  on  the  fubjeft,  ima- 
gining they  are  employed  with 
hardly  any  prior  preparation,  i. 
They  are  received  as  private  mem- 
bers of  the  fociety  on  trial.— 2. 
After  a  quarter  of  a  year,  if  they 
are  found  deferving,  they  are  ad- 
mitted as  proper  members. — 3. 
When  their  grace  and  abilities  are 
fufficiently  manifeft,  they  are  ap- 
pointed leaders  of  claffes.--^.  If 
they  then  difcover  talents  for 
more  important  fervices,  they  are 
employed  to  exhort  occafionally 
in  the  fmaller  congregations,  when 
the  preachers  cannot  attend. — 5. 
If  approved  in  this  line  of  dutVi 
they  are  allowed  to  preach.— 6. 


Out  of  thefe  men,  who  are  called 
local  preachers,  are  feledcd  the 
itinerant  preachers,  who  are  firft 
propofed  at  a  quarterly  meeting 
of  the  ftewards  and  local  preach- 
ers of  the  circuit ;  then  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  travelling  preachers  of 
the  diftrict;  and,  lallly,  in  the 
conference  ;  and,  if  accepted,  are 
nominated  for  a  circuit. — 7.  Their 
characters  and  condud  are  exa- 
mined annually  in  the  conference; 
and,  if  they  continue  faithful  for 
four  years  of  trial,  they  are  re- 
ceived into  full  connedion.  At 
thefe  conferences,  alfo,  ftrid  en- 
quiry is  made  into  the  conduct  and 
fuccefs  of  every  preacher,  and 
thofe  who  are  found  deficient  in 
abilities  are  no  longer  employed  as 
itinerants ;  while  thofe  whofe 
conduct  has  not  been  agreeable  to 
the  Gofpel  are  expelled,  and 
thereby  deprived  of  all  the  privi- 
leges even  of  private  members  of 
the  fociety." 

IV.  Methodijls,  new  connexion  of. 
Since  Mr.  Wefley's  death,  his 
people  have  been  divided ;  but 
this  divifion,  it  feems,  refpefls 
difcipline  more  than  fentiment. 
IMr.  Wefley  pro fe fled  a  firong  at- 
tachment to  the  eftabliflied  church 
of  England,  and  exhorted  the  fo- 
cieties  under  his  care  to  attend 
her  fervice,  and  receive  the  Lord's 
fupper  from  the  regular  clergy. 
But  in  the  latter  part  of  his  time 
he  thought  proper  to  ordain  fomc 
bi(hops  and  pricfts  for  America 
and  Scotland  ;  but  as  one  or  two 
of  the  bifhops  have  never  been 
out  of  England  lincc  their  ap- 
pointment to  the  office,  it  is  ])ro- 
bable  that  he  intended  a  regular 
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ordination  (hould  take  place  when 
the  ftate  of  the  connection  might 
render  it  neceflary.  During  his 
life,  feme  of  the  focieties  peti- 
tioned to  have  preaching  in  their 
own  chapels  in  church  hours,  and 
the  Lord's  fupper  adminiftcred  by 
the  travelling  preachers.  This  re- 
queft  he  generally  refufed,  and, 
where  it  could  be  conveniently 
done,  fent  ibme  of  the  clergymen 
■who  officiated  at  the  New  Chapel 
m  LondoTi  to  perform  thefe  fo- 
lemn  fervices.  At  the  firft  con- 
ference after  his  death,  which  was 
held  at  Manchefter,  the  preachers 
publi/hed  a  declaration,  in  which 
they  faid  that  they  would  "  take 
up  the  Plan  as  Mr.  Wefley  had 
left  it."  This  was  by  no  means 
fatisfadory  to  many  of  the  preach- 
ers and  people,  who  thought  that 
religious  liberty  ought  to  be  ex- 
tended to  all  the  focieties  which 
defired  it.  In  order  to  favour  this 
caufe,  fo  agreeable  to  the  fpirit  of 
Chriftianity  and  the  rights  of 
Englifhmen,  fcveral  refpeclable 
preachers  came  forward  ;  and  by 
the  writings  which  they  circulated 
through  the  connexion,  paved  the 
way  for  a  plan  of  pacification  ;  by 
uhich  it  was  ftipulatcd,  that  in 
every  focicty  where  a  threefold 
majority  of  clafs-leaders,  I'tewards, 
and  truftees  defired  it,  the  people 
ihould  have  preaching  in  church 
hours,  and  the  facraments  of  bap- 
tifm  and  the  Lord's  fupper  ad- 
miniftered  to  them.  The  fpirit  of 
enquiry  being  roufed  did  not 
flop  here;  for  it  appeared  agree- 
able both  to  feafon,  and  the  cuf- 
toms  of  the  primitive  church, 
that  the  people  Ihould  have  a 
voice  in  the  temporal  concerns  of 
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the  focieties,  vote  in  the  eIe<?^ion 
of  church  officers,  and  give  their 
fufirages  in  fpiritual  concerns. 
This  fubjed  produced  a  variety  of 
arguments  on  both  fides  of  the 
queftion  :  many  of  the  preachers 
and  people  thought  that  an  annual 
delegation  of  the  general  ftewards 
of  the  circuits,  to  fit  either  in  the 
conference  or  the  diftridl  meet- 
ings, in  order  to  affift  in  the  dif- 
burfement  of  the  yearly  collec- 
tion, the  Kingfwood  School  col- 
lection, and  the  preachers'  fund, 
and  in  making  new  or  revifins 
old  laws,  would  be  a  bond  of 
union  between  the  conference  and 
connedion  at  large,  and  do  away 
the  very  idea  of  arbitrary  power 
among  the  travelling  preachers.  In 
order  to  facilitate  this  good  work, 
many  focieties,  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  fent  delegates  to  the 
conference  held  at  Leeds  in  1797: 
they  were  inftruded  to  requeft, 
that  the  people  might  have  a  voice 
in  the  formation  of  their  own  laws, 
the  choice  of  their  own  officers^  and 
the  dijlribution  of  their  own  proper- 
ty.  The  preachers  proceeded  to 
difcufs  two  motions :  Shall  dele- 
gates from  the  focieties  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  conference  ?  Shall 
circuit  ftewards  be  admitted  into 
the  diftrid  meetings  ?  Both  motions 
were  negatived,  and  confequently 
all  hopes  of  accommodation  be- 
tween the  parties  were  given  up. 
Several  friends  of  religious  liber- 
ty propofed  a  plan  for  a  new 
itinerancy.  In  order  that  it  might 
be  carried  into  immediate  eifed, 
they  formed  themfelves  into  a  re- 
gular meeting,  in  Ebenezer  Cha- 
pel, Mr.  William  Thorn  being^ 
chofen  prefident,  and  Mr.  Alex- 
ander 
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ander   Kilham    fecretary.       The 
meeting  proceeded  to  arrange  the 
plan  for  fupplying  the  circuits  of 
the  newconnedion  with  preachers^ 
and  defired  the  prefident  and  fe- 
cretary to  draw  up  the  rules  of 
church  government,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  circulated  through 
the  focieties   for   their   approba- 
tion.     Accordingly,    a  form    of 
churcli  government,  fuited  to  an 
itinerant  minillry,  was  printed  by 
thefe  two  brethren,  under  the  ti- 
tle of  *'  Outlines  of  a  Conftitution 
propofed    for    the  Examination, 
Amendment,and  Acceptanceof  the 
Members  of  the  Methodift  new  Iti- 
nerancy/' The  plan  was  examined 
by  feled  committees  in  the  different 
circuits  of  the  connedtion,and,with 
a  few  alterations,  was  accepted  by 
the  conference  of  preachers  and  de- 
legates. The  preachers  and  people 
are  incorporated   in  all  meetings 
for  bufinefs,    not    by  temporary 
concefTion,    but  by   the  efTential 
principles   of  their   conftitution; 
for   the    private   members  chufe 
the    clafs-leaders ;     the    leaders' 
meeting  nominates  the  ftewards  ; 
and   the  fociety  confirms   or   re- 
jects the  nomination.     The  quar- 
terly meetings   are  compofed    of 
the  general  ftewards   and    repre- 
fentatives  chofen  by  the  different 
focieties   of  the  circuits,  and  the 
fourth  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
year  appoints  the  preacher   and 
•  delegate  of  every  circuit  that  fliall 
attend    the    general    conference. 
Forafarther  account  of  their  prin- 
ciples and  difcipline,  we  mull  re- 
fer the  reader  to  a  pamphlet,  en- 
titled,    "  General    Rules   of   the 
United  Societies  of  Methodifts  in 
the  new  Connei'^ion." 
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The  Calviniftic  Methodifts  are 
not  incorporated  into  a  body  as 
the  Arminians  are,  but  are  chiefly 
under  the  diredion  or  influence  of 
their  minifters  or  patrons. 

It  is  neceftary  to  obierve  here, 
that  there  are  many  congregations 
in  London,  and  elfewhcre,  who, 
although  they  are  called  Method- 
ifts, yet  are  neither  in  Mr.  Wef- 
ley's,  Mr.  Whitfield's,  or  the  new 
connedion.     Some  of  thefe   are 
fupplied  by  a  variety  of  minifters  ; 
and  others,  bordering  more  upon 
the  congregational  plan,  have   a 
refident  minifter.     The  clergy  of 
the     church    of    England,    who 
ftrenuoufly  preach  up  her  dodrines 
and   articles,  are  called  Method- 
ifts.      A  diftind  counedion,   up- 
on   Mr.     Whitfield's    plan,     was 
formed  and  patronized  by  the  late 
lady  Huntingdon,    and  which  ftill 
fubfifts.  The^erm  Methodift,  alfo, 
is  applied  by  w^ay  of  reproach  to 
alraoft  every  one  who   manifcfts 
more    than  common  concern  for 
the  interefts  of  religion  and   the 
fpiritual  good  of  mankind. 

V.  JMethudiJls,  numbers  andfuc- 
ceji  of.  Notwithftanding  the  ge- 
neral contempt  that  has  been 
thrown  upon  them,  and  the  oppo- 
fition  they  have  met  with,  yet 
their  numbers  are  very  confidera- 
ble.  In  Mr.  Wefley's  conncdion 
there  are  upwards  of  four  hundred 
preachers,  and  about  170,000 
members.  In  1/86,  they  fent 
miifionaries  to  the  Weft  Indies. 
Societies  were  formed  in  Harba- 
does,  St.  Vincent's,  Dominica,  St. 
Chriftopher's,  Nevis,  Antigua,  St. 
Euftatia,  Tortola,  and  St.  Croix. 
Tiiefe  focieties  are  now  very  nu- 
merous }  among  whom,  it  is  laid, 
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there  are  not  lefs  than  eleven 
thoufand  blacks.  They  have  alfo 
two  hundred  and  fifty  preachers 
employed  on  the  continent  of 
North  America,  and  their  focie- 
ties  there  confift  of  fixty  thoufand 
members.  Among  the  Calviniftic 
Methodifts  there  are  alfo  a  con- 
fiderable  number  of  preachers, 
whofe  congregations  and  focieties 
are  very  extenfive :  fome  of  their 
places  in  London  are  the  largeft 
and  bell  attended  in  the  world  : 
it  is  almoft  incredible  to  fee  the 
numbers  of  people  who  flock  to 
thefe  places.  In  lady  Hunting- 
don's connexion  alone  (including 
the  country  congregations),  it  is 
faid,  there  are  no  lefs  than  one 
hundred  thoufand  hearers.  As  to 
their  fuccefs  in  doing  good,  it  is 
evident,  that,  though  many  igno- 
rant enthufiafls  have  been  found 
among  them,  yet  no  people  have 
done  more  to  moralize  mankind 
than  they  ;  nor  have  they  refled 
there:  they  have  not  only  contri- 
buted to  render  thoufands  better 
members  of  fociety,  but  been  the 
inflruments  of  promoting  their  fpi- 
ritual  and  eternal  interefls.  By 
fimplicity  of  language,  fervour  of 
addrefs,  patience  in  oppofition, 
unweariednefs  in  labour,  piety  of 
condud,  and  dependance  on  Al- 
mighty God,  they  certainly  have 
been  the  means  of  doing  as  much 
or  more  real  good  than  any  other 
denomination  whatever.  A  fliTewd 
writer,  therefore,  who  cannot  be 
fufpefted  of  methodifm,  juftly 
fays,  that  thefe  people  have,  in 
the  laft  fifty  years,  inftru6ted  more 
of  rhe  lower  orders  of  the  people 
in  the  obligations  of  Chriftianity, 
and  have  cajled  more  from  grofs 


vice  to  piety  and  virtue,  than  the 
church  has  ever  done  fmce  the  re- 
formation ;  while  at  the  fame  time 
they  have  not  cofl  government  one 
farthing,  but  have  been  treated 
with  infult  and  contempt.  See 
Hijlory  of  Methodifm. ;  Gillie^ s  Life 
of  Whitfield,  and  Works ;  Coke's 
Life  of  Wefley  ;  MacgowarCs 
Shaver;  Wejley's  Works;  Ben- 
fm's  Vindication  and  Apology 
for  the  Methodifts  ;  Fletcher's 
Works. 

METROPOLITAN,  a  bifhop  of  a 
mother  church,  or  of  the  chief 
church  in  the  chief  city.  An 
archbifliop.  See  articles  Bi- 
shop, Episcopacy. 

MILITANT,  from  militans,  fight- 
ing ;  a  term  applied  to  the  church 
on  earth,  as  engaged  in  a  warfare 
with  the  world,  fin,  and  the  devil  ; 
in  diftindion  from  the  churcU 
triu7nphant  in  heaven, 

MILLENNIUM,  **  a  thoufand 
years ;"  generally  employed  to  de- 
note the  thoufand  years,  during 
which,  according  to  an  antient  tra- 
dition in  the  church,  grounded  on 
fome  doubtful  texts  in  the  Apoca- 
lypfe  and  other  fcriptures,  our 
blefTed  Savio\ir  fliall  reign  with 
the  faithful  upon  earth  after  the 
firft  refurrei5lion,  before  the  final 
completion  of  beatitude. 

Though  there  has  been  no  age 
of  the  church  in  which  the  mil- 
lennium was  not  admitted  by  indi- 
vidual divines  of  the  firft  emi- 
nence, it  is  yet  evident,  from  the 
writings  of  Eufebius,  Irenaeus, 
Origcn,  and  others,  among  the  an- 
tients,  as  well  as  from  the  hif- 
tories  of  Dupin,  Mofheim,  and 
all  the  moderns,  that  it  was  never 
adopted  by  the  whole  church,  or 
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made  an  article  of  the  eftabliflied 
creed  in  any  nation. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  the  INIillenarians  held  the 
following  tenets : 

111:,  That  the  city  of  Jerufalem 
fhould  be  rebuilt,  and  that  the 
land  of  Judea  (hould  be  the  habi- 
tation of  thofe  who  were  to  reign 
on  the  earth  a  thoufand  years. 

2dly,  That  the  firft  refurrcc- 
tion  was  not  to  be  confined  to  the 
martyrs,  but  that,  after  the  fall  of 
Antichrift,  all  the  juft  were  to  rife, 
and  all  that  were  on  the  earth 
were  to  continue  for  that  fpace  of 
time. 

3dly,  That  Chrift  fliall  then 
come  down  from  heaven,  and  be 
feen  on  earth,  and  reign  there 
with  his  fervants. 

4thly,  That  the  faints,  during 
this  period,  fliall  enjoy  all  the  de- 
lights of  a  terreftrial  paradife. 

Thefe  opinions  were  founded 
upon  feveral  pafllages  in  fcripture, 
which  the  INIillenarians,  among 
the  fathers,  underftood  in  no  other 
than  a  literal  fenfe  ;  but  which 
the  moderns,  who  hold  that  opi- 
nion, confider  as  partly  literal 
and  partly  metaphorical.  Of. thefe 
paflages,  that  upon  which  the 
greateil  ilrefs  has  been  laid,  we 
believe  to  be  the  following : — 
*'  And  I  faw  an  angel  come  down 
from  heaven,  having  the  key  of 
the  bottomlefs  pit,  and  a  great 
chain  in  his  hand.  And  he  laid 
hold  on  the  dragon,  that  old  fcr- 
pent,  which  is  the  devil  and  Satan, 
and  bound  him  a  thoufand  years ^ 
and  call  him  into  the  bottomlefs 
pit,  and  flmt  him  up,  and  fet  a 
feal  upon  him,  that  he  fhould  de- 
ceive the  nations  no  more  till  the 
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thoufand  years  fhould  be  fulfilled ; 
and,  after  that,  he  muft  be  loofed 
a  little  feafon.  And  I  faw  thrones, 
and  they  fat  upon  them,  and  judg- 
ment was  given  unto  them ;  and  I 
faw  the  fouls  of  them  that  were 
beheaded  for  the  witnefs  of  Jefus 
and  ifor  the  word   of  God,  and 
which    had    not   worfliipped    the 
beaft,  neither  his  image,  neither 
had  received  his  mark  upon  their 
foreheads,  or  in  their  hands  ;  and 
they  lived  and  reigned  with  Chrift 
a  thoufand  years.     But  the  reft  of 
the  dead  lived  not  again  till  the 
thoufand  years  uerejinifhed.     This 
is  the  firft  refurredion."    20  Rev. 
1  to  6.  This  paflage  all  the  antient 
Millenarians  took  in  a  fenfe  grofsly 
literal,   and  taught,  that,  during 
the  Millennium,the  faints  on  earth 
were  to  enjoy  every  bodily  delight. 
The  moderns,  on  the  other  hand, 
confider  the  power  and  pleafures 
of  this   kingdom    as   wholly  fpi- 
ritual;  and   they  reprefent  them 
as  not  to  commence  till  after  the 
conflagration  of  the  prefent  earth. 
But  that  this  laft  fuppofition  is  a 
miftake,  the  very  next  verfe  but  one 
afiures  us  ;   for  we  are  there  told, 
that,  ''  when  the  thoufand  years 
are  expired,  Satan  fliall  be  loofed 
out  of  his  prifon,  and  fliall  go  out 
to  deceive  the  nations  which  are 
in  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  ; 
and  we  have  no  reafon  to  believe 
that  he  will  have  fuch  power  or 
fuch  liberty  in   "  the  new  hea- 
vens and  the  new  earth,  wherein 
dwelleth  righteoufnefs."    We  may 
obferve,  however,    the    following 
things  refpeaing  it:    1.  That  the 
fcriptures  afford  us  ground  to  be- 
lieve that  the  church  will  arrive 
to  a  ftate  of  profperity  which  it 
S  never 
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never  has  yet  enjoyed,  20  Rev. 
4,  7.  72  Pfal.  11.  2d  If.  2,  4. 
lllf.  9.  49ir.  23.  60lf.  7  Dan. 
27. — 2.  That  this  will  continue 
at  leafl;  a  thoufand  years,  or  a 
confiderabie  fpace  of  time,  in 
Avhich  the  work  of  falvation  may 
be  fully  accomplifhed  in  the  ut- 
mofl  extent  and  glory  of  it.  In 
this  time,  in  which  the  world  will 
foon  be  filled  with  real  Chriftians, 
and  continue  full  by  conftant  pro- 
pagation to  fupply  the  place  of 
thofe  who  leave  the  world,  there 
will  be  many  thoufands  born  and 
live  on  the  earth,  to  each  one  that 
has  been  born  and  lived  in  the 
preceding  fix  thoufand  years;  fo 
that,  if  they  who  fhall  be  born  in 
that  thoufand  years,  fhall  be  all, 
or  mofi:  of  them  faved  (as  they 
will  be),  there  will,  on  the  whole, 
be  many  thoufands  of  mankind 
faved  to  one  that  fliall  be  loft.— 
3.  This  will  be  a  ftate  of  great 
happinefs  and  glory.  Some  think 
that  Chrift  will  reign  perfonally 
on  earth,  and  that  there  will  be  a 
literal  refurre^lion  of  the  faints, 
20  Rev.  4,  7 ;  but  I  rather  fup- 
pofe  that  this  reign  of  Chrift  and 
refurredion  of  faints,  alluded  to 
in  that  paflage,  is  only  figurative  ; 
and  that  nothing  more  is  meant 
than  that,  before  the  general  judg- 
ment, the  Jews  fhall  be  converted, 
genuine  Chriftianity  be  diffufed 
through  all  nations,  and  that 
Chrift  fliall  reign,  by  his  fpiritual 
prefence,  in  a  glorious  manner. 
It  will,  however,  be  a  time  of 
eminent  holinefs,  clear  light 
and  knowledge,  love,  peace,  and 
friendfliip,  agreement  in  dodrine 
and  worfifip.  Human  life,  per- 
haps, will  rarely  be  endangered 


by  the  poifons  of  the  mineral, 
vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms. 
Beafts  of  prey,  perhaps,  will  be  ex- 
tirpated, or  tamed,  by  the  power  of 
man.  The  inhabitants  of  every- 
place will  reft  fecure  from  fear  of 
robbery,  murder.  War  fhall  be  en- 
tirely ended.  Capital  crimes  and 
punifhments  be  heard  of  no  more. 
Governments  placed  on  fair,  juft, 
and  humane  foundations.  The 
torch  of  civil  difcord  will  be  extiri- 
gui filed.  Perhaps  Pagans,  Turks, 
Deifts,  and  Jews,  will  be  as  few 
in  number  as  Chriftians  are  now. 
Kings,  nobles,  magiftrates,  and 
rulers  in  churches,  fhall  ad  with 
principle,  and  be  forward  to  pro- 
mote the  beft  interefts  of  men: 
tyranny,  opprefiion,  perfecution, 
bigotry,  and  cruelty,  fiiall  ceafe. 
Bufinefs  will  be  attended  to  with- 
out contention,  diflionefty,  and 
covetoufnefs.  Trades  and  manu- 
fadories  will  be  carried  on  with  a 
defign  to  promote  the  general 
good  of  mankind,  and  not  with 
felfifh  interefts  as  now.  Merchan- 
dize between  diftant  countries 
will  be  conduded  without  fear  of 
an  enemy ;  and  works  of  orna- 
ment and  beauty,  perhaps,  (hall  ^ 
not  be  wanting  in  thofe  days. 
Learning,  which  has  always  flou- 
rifhcd  in  proportion  as  religion 
has  fpread,  fhall  then  greatly  in- 
creafe,  and  be  employed  for  the 
beft  of  purpofes.  Aftronomy,  geo- 
graphy, natural  hiftory,  meta- 
phyfics,  and  all  the  ufeful  fciences, 
will  be  better  underftood,and  con- 
fecrated  to  the  fervice  of  God ; 
and  1  cannot  help  thinking  that  by 
the  improvements  which  have  been 
made,  and  are  making,  in  fiiip- 
building,    navigation,    eledricity, 
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medicine,  &c.,  that  "  the  tempeft 
will  lofe  half  its  force,  the  light- 
ning lofe  half  its  terrors,"  and  the 
human  frame  not  near  fo  much 
expofed  to  danger.  Above  all,  the 
Bible  will  be  more  highly  appre- 
ciated, its  harmony  perceived,  its 
iuperiority  owned,  and  its  energy 
felt  by  millions  of  human  beings. 
In  fad,  the  earth  (hall  be  filled 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
as  the  waters  cover  the  fea. — 4. 
The  time  when  the  Millennium 
will  commence  cannot  be  fully 
afcertained,  but  the  common  idea 
is,  that  it  will  be  in  the  feven 
thoufandth  year  of  the  world.  It 
will,  molt  probably,  come  on  by 
degrees,  and  be  in  a  manner  in- 
troduced years  before  that  time. 
And  who  knows  but  the  prefent 
convulfions  among  different  na- 
tions ;  the  overthrow  which  po- 
pery has  had  in  places  where  it 
has  been  fo  dominant  for  hundreds 
of  years ;  the  fulfilment  of  pro- 
phecy refpe6ling  infidels,  and  the 
falling  away  of  many  in  the  laft 
times  ;  and  yet,  in  the  midft  of 
all,  the  number  of  Miflionaries 
fent  into  different  parts  of  the 
world  by  the  INIoravians,  Method- 
ifts,  Baptifts,  and  others,  together 
with  the  increafe  of  Gofpel  mi- 
ni flers ;  the  thoufands  of  ignorant 
children  that  have  been  taught  to 
read  the  Bible,  and  the  vafl  num- 
ber of  different  focieties  that  have 
been  lately  infiituted  for  the  be- 
nevolent purpofe  of  inforniing  the 
minds  and  impreffing  the  hearts 
of  the  ignorant ;  who  knows,  I 
fay,  but  what  thefe  things  are  the 
forerunners  of  events  far  more 
glorious,  and  which  may  ufher  in 
the  happy   morn  of  that  bright 
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and  glorious  day  when  the  whole 
world  Ihall  be  filled  with  his  glory, 
and  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  fee 
the  falvation  of  our  God  ?  See 
Hopkins  on  the  Mllknn.;  Whitby's 
Treatife  on  it,  at  the  End  of  the  2d 
Vol.  of  his  Annotations  on  the  New 
Teji.;  Robert  Gray's  Difcourfes,  dif. 
10;  Bijhop  Newton's  Txcenty-fifth 
Biff,  on  theProph. ;  Bellamy's  Treat, 
on  the  Mill.  There  are  four  admi- 
rable papers  of  I\Ir.  Shrubfole's  on 
the  fubjecl,  in  the  6th  vol.  of  the 
Theol.  Mifc;  Lardner'sCred.,^x\\^ 
oth,  7th,  and  9th  vol. ;  MoJIieim's 
Bed.  Hift.,  cents,  p.  11,  ch.  12; 
Taylor  s  Sermons  on  the  Millenniwn; 
] Unjlrations  of  Prophecy,  ch.  31. 
MiSfD,  a  thinking,  intelligent  be- 
ing; otherwife  called  Spirit,  or 
fonl.  See  Soul.  Dr.  Watts  has 
given  us  fome  admirable  thoughts 
as  to  the  improtement  of  the  mind. 
"  There  are^i'e  eminent  means  or 
?nethods,"  he  obferves,  *'  whereby 
the  mind  is  improved  in  the  know- 
ledge of  things;  and  thefe  are,  ob' 
ferxation,  reading,  inftmfiion  by  lee- 
tares,  conxerfation,  and  meditation  ; 
which  laft,  in  a  moft  peculiar  man- 
ner, is  called  7?w<^3/. 

"  I.  One  method  of  improving 
the  mind  is  obfervation,  and  the 
advantages  of  it  are  thefe  : 

"1.  It  is  owing  to  obfervation 
that  our  mind  is  furmjhed  iiifh  the 
Jirjl,  fimpky  and  complex  ideas.  It 
is  this  lays  the  ground-work  and 
foundation  of  all  knowledge,  and 
makes  us  capable  of  ufing  any 
of  the  other  methods  for  improv- 
ing the  mind  ;  for  if  we  did  not 
attain  a  variety  of  fenfible  and  in- 
telledual  ideas  by  the  fenfation  of 
outward  objects,  by  the  confciouf- 
nefs  of  our  own  appetites  and  paf- 
2  fions, 
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nons,  pleafurcs  and  pains,  and  by 
inward  experience  of  the  adings 
of  our  own  fpirits,  it  would  be 
impoffible  either  for  men  or  books 
to  teach  us  any  thing.  It  is  ob- 
fervation  that  mufl  give  us  our 
firft  ideas  of  things,  as  it  includes 
in  it  fenfe  and  confcioufnefs. 

"  2.  All  our  knowledge  derived 
from  obfervation,  whether  it  be  of 
fmgle  ideas  or  of  propolitions,  is 
knowledge  gotten  at  firft  hand. 
Hereby  we  fee  and  know  things  as 
they  are,  or  as  they  appear  to 
us  ;  we  take  the  impreftions  of 
them  on  our  minds  from  the  ori- 
ginal objeds  themfelves,  which 
give  a  clearer  and  ftronger  con- 
ception of  things  :  thefe  ideas  are 
more  lively,  and  the  propofitions 
(at  leaft  in  many  cafes)  are  much 
more  evident.  Whereas  what 
knowledge  we  derive  from  le^ures, 
reading,  and  converfation,  is  but 
the  copy  of  other  men's  ideas, 
that  is,  the  pitfture  of  a  pidure  ; 
and  is  one  remove  further  from 
the  original, 

"  3.  Another  advantage  of  ob- 
fervation is,  that  we  may  gain 
knowledge  all  the  day  long,  and 
every  moment  of  our  lives,  and 
every  moment  of  our  exiftence,  we 
may  be  adding  fomething  to  our 
intelledual  treafures  thereby,  ex- 
cept only  while  we  are  afleep ; 
and  even  then  the  remembrance 
of  our  dreamings  will  teach  us 
fomc  truths,  and  lay  a  foundation 
for  a  better  acquaintance  with 
human  nature,  both  in  the  powers 
and  in  the  frailties  of  it. 

*'  JI.  The  next  way  of  improving 
the  mind  is  by  reading,  and  the 
advantages  of  it  are  fuch  as  thefe  ; 


"  1 .  By  reading  we  acquaint  our- 
felves  in  a  very  extenhve  manner 
•with  the  affairs,  a8:ions,and  thoughts 
of  the  living  and  the  dead,  in  the 
inojl  remote  nations,  and  in  mojl 
dijlanl  ages ;  and  that  with  as 
much  eal'c  as  though  they  lived  in 
our  own  age  and  nation.  By- 
reading  ti  books  we  may  learn 
fomething  from  all  parts  of  man- 
kind ;  whereas  by  obfervation  we 
learn  all  from  ourfelves,  and  only 
what  comes  withii^  our  own  diredl 
cognizance  :  by  converfation  we 
can  only  enjoy  the  affiftance  of  a 
very  few  pcrfons,  viz.  thofe  who 
are  near  us,  and  live  at  the  fame 
time  when  we  do,  that  is,  our 
neighbours  and  contemporaries ; 
but  our  knowledge  is  much  more 
narrowed  fiill,  if  we  contine  our- 
felves merely  to  our  own  folitary 
reafonings,  without  much  obfer- 
vation or  reading ;  for  then  all 
our  improvement  muft  arife  only 
from  our  own  inward  powers  and 
meditations. 

"  2.  By  reading  we  learn  not  on- 
ly theadions  and  the  fcntiments  of 
diftant  nations  and  ages,  but  we 
transfer  to  ourfelves  the  know- 
ledge and  improvements  of  the 
7nojl  learned  men,  the  "Uiifejl  and  bejt 
of  mankind,  when  or  wherefoever 
they  lived :  for  though  many 
books  have  been  written  by  weak 
and  injudicious  perfons,  yet  the 
moft  of  thofe  books  which  have 
obtained  great  reputation  in  the 
world  are  the  produds  of  great 
and  wife  men  in  their  feveral  ages 
and  nations  :  whereas  we  can  ob- 
tain the  converfation  and  inftruc- 
tion  of  thofe  only  who  are  within 
the  reach  of  our  dwelling,  or  our 
acquaintance, 
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acquaintance,    whether   they  are  note  down  what   remarkahks  we 

wife  or   unwife ;   and   fometimes  have  found   in  thofe   difcourfcs. 

that  narrow   fphere   fcarcely  af-  And  for  the  fame  reafon,  and  for 

fords  any  pcrfon    of    great  emi-  want  of  retiring  and  writing,  many 

nence  in  wifdom  or  learning,  un-  a  learned  man  has  loft  feveral  ufe- 


lefs  our  inllru6lor  happen  to  have 
this  "character.  And  as  for  our 
own  Itudy  and  meditations,  even 
when  we  arrive  at  forae  good  de- 
grees of  learnings  our  advantage 
for  further  improvement  in  know- 
ledge  bv  them    is    ftill  far  more 


fill  meditations  of  his  own,  and 
could  never  recall  them  again. 

*'  III.  The  advantages  of  verbal 
inftruclions,  by  public  or  private 
lectures,  are  thefe : 

"  1,  There  is  fomething  more 
fprightly,  more  delightful,  and  en- 


contracted  than  what  we  may  dc-     tertaininginthelivingdifcourfeofa 


rive  from  reading 

"  3.  When  we  read  good  authors, 
we  learn  the  bejl,  the  mojl  laboured, 
and  mojl  refined  fentiments  even  of 
thofe  mfe  and  learned,  tnen  ;  for 
they  have  ftudied  hard,  and  have 
committed  to  writing  their  matur- 
elt  thoughts,  and  the  refult  of  their 
long  ftudy  and  experience  : 
whereas,  by  converfation,  and  in 
fome  le(!:tures,  we  obtain  many 
times  only  the  prefent  thoughts  of 
our  tutors  or  friends,  which 
(though  they  may  be  bright  and 
iifeful)  yet,  at  lirlt,  perhaps,  may 


wife,  a  learned,  and  well-qualified 
teacher,  than  there  is  in  the  fdent 
and  fedentary  practice  of  reading. 
The  very  turn  of  voice,  the  good 
pronunciation,  and  the  polite  and 
alluring  manner  which  fome 
teachers  have  attained,  will  en- 
gage the  attention,  keep  the  foul 
fixed,  and  convey  and  infinuate 
into  the  mind  the  ideas  of  things 
in  a  more  lively  and  forcible  way 
than  the  mere  reading  of  books  in 
the  filence  and  retirement  of  the 
clofet. 

"  2.  A  tutor  or  infiructor,  when 


be  fudden  and  indigefted,  and  are     he  paraphrafes  and  explains  other 


mere   hints  which  have  arifen  to 
no  maturity. 

"  4.  It  is  another  advantage  of 
reading,  that  we  may  reviexv  iihat 
tee  haxe  read :  we  may  confult  the 
page  again  and  again,  and  medi- 
tate on  it  at  fucceliive  feafons  in 
our  fereneft  and  retired  hours, 
having  the  book  always  at  hand  : 
but  what  we  obtain  by  converfa- 
tion and  in  Icdtures  is  oftentimes 
loft  again  as  foon  as  the  company 
breaks  up,  or  at  leaU    when  the 

day  vanifties;  unlefswc  happen  to  can  fiiew  you  what  were  the  doc- 
have  the  talent  of  a  good  me-  trines  of  the  antients  in  a  compen- 
mory,     or     quickly    retire    and     dium,  which   perhaps  would  coft 

much 


authors,  can  mark  out  the  precije 
point  of  difficulty  or  controverfj/^ 
and  unfold  it.  He  can  fiieu  you 
which  paragraphs  are  of  the 
greateft  importance',  and  which 
are  of  lefs  moment.  He  can 
teach  his  hearers  what  authors,  or 
what  parts  of  an  author,  are  bell 
worth  reading  on  any  particular 
fubject ;  and  thus  fave  his  difci- 
ples  much  time  and  pains  by 
liiortening  the  labours  of  their 
clofet   and  private  ftudies.      He 
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much  labour  and  the  perufal  of 
many  books  to  attain.  He  can 
inform  you  what  new  doctrines 
or  fentiments  are  rifing  in  the 
world,  before  they  come  to  be 
public ;  as  well  as  acquaint  you 
with  his  own  private  thoughts,  and 
his  own  experiments  and  obferva- 
tions,  which  never  were,  and  per- 
haps never  will  be,  publiflied  to  the 
world,  and  yet  may  be  very  valu- 
able andufeful. 

"  3.  A  living inftrui^lor,  on  fome 
fubje6ts,  can  convey  to  our  Jhifes 
tJiofe  notions  with  xcJiich  he  would 
Jkimijh  our  7rtinds,  by  making  ex- 
periments before  our  eyes.  He 
can  make  out  the  demonft ration  in 
a  more  intelligible  manner  by  fen- 
fible  means,  which  cannot  be  done 
fo  well  by  mere  reading.  A 
living  teacher,  therefore,  is  a 
moft  neceffary  help  in  our  ftu- 
dies. 

"  I  might  add  alfo,  that  even 
where  the  fubjed  of  difcourfe  is 
moral,  logical,  or  rhetorical.  See, 
and  which  does  not  diredly  come 
under  the  notice  of  our  fenfes,  a 
tutor  may  explain  his  ideas  by 
fuch  familiar  examples,  and  plain 
or  fimple  fimilitudes,  as  feldom 
find  place  in  books  and  writings. 

"  4.  When  an  inftrudor  in  his 
ledures  delivers  any  matter  of  dif- 
ficulty, or  expreflcshimfelfin  fuch 
a  manner  as  fcems  obfcure,  fo 
that  you  do  not  take  up  his  ideas 
clearly  or  fully,  you  have  oppor- 
tunity, at  leaft,  when  the  ledure 
is  finiftied,  or  at  other  proper  fea- 
fons,  to  enquire  how  fuch  afentence 
JJiould  he  vnderjioody  or  hov:  fuch  a 
difficulty  may  be  explained  and  re- 
moved. 
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*'  If  there  be  permiffion  given  to 
free  converfe  with  the  tutor, 
either  in  the  midft  of  theledure, 
or  rather  at  the  end  of  it,  con- 
cerning any  doubts  or  difficulties 
that  occur  to  the  hearer,  this 
brings  it  very  near  to  converfation 
or  difcourfe. 

"  IV.  Converfation  is  the  next 
method  of  improvement,  and  it  is 
attended  with  the  following  advan- 
tages : 

"  1.  When  weconverfe  familiarly 
with  a  learned  friend,  we  have  his 
own  help  at  hand  to  explain  to  us 
every  word  and  fentiment  that 
feems  obfcure  in  his  difcourfe,  and 
to  inform  us  of  his  whole  mean- 
ing, fo  that  we  are  in  much  lefs 
danger  of  miftaking  his  fenfe ; 
whereas  in  hooks,  whatfoever  is 
really  obfcure  may  alfo  abide  al- 
ways obfcure  without  remedy, 
fince  the  author  is  not  at  hand, 
that  we  may  enquire  his  fenfe. 

"  If  we  miftake  the  meaning  of 
our  friend  in  converfation,  we  are 
quickly  fet  right  again;  but  in 
reading  we  may  many  times  go  on 
in  the  fame  miftake,  and  are  not 
capable  of  recovering  ourfelves 
from  it.  Thence  it  comes  to  pafs 
that  we  have  fo  many  contefts  in 
all  ages  about  the  meaning  of  an- 
tient  authors,  and  efpecially  the 
facred  writers.  Happy  iTiould  we 
be,  could  we  but  converfe  with 
INIofes,  Ifaiah,  and  St.  Paul,  and 
confult  the  prophets  and  apoftles, 
when  we  meet  with  a  difficult 
text !  But  that  glorious  converfa- 
tion is  referved  for  the  ages  of  fu- 
ture blclTcdnefs. 

"  2.  When  we  are  difcourfing 
upon  any  theme  with  a  friend,  ice 

mau 
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may  propofe  our  doubts  and  objec- 
tions againjl  his  fentimenis^  and 
have  them  fohed  and  anfwered  at 
once.  The  difficulties  that  arife  in 
our  minds  may  be  removed  by 
one  enlightening  word  of  our  cor- 
refpondent ;  whereas  in  reading, 
if  a  difficulty  or  queftion  arife  in 
our  thoughts  which  the  author  has 
not  happened  to  mention,  we  muft 
be  content  without  a  prefent  an- 
fwer  or  folution  of  it.  Boolis 
cannot  fpeak. 

"  3.  Not  only  the  doubts  which 
arife  in  the  mind  upon  any  fubje(5l 
of  difcourfe  are  eafily  propofed 
and  folved  in  converfation,  but 
the  very  difficulties  we  meet  with  in 
books,  and  in  our  private  ftudies,  may 
find  a  relief  by  friendly  confer- 
ence. We  may  pore  upon  a  knot- 
ty point  in  folitary  meditation 
many  months  without  a  folution, 
becaufe,  perhaps,  we  have  gotten 
into  a  wrong  trad  of  thought : 
and  our  labour  (while  we  are  pur- 
fuing  a  falfe  fcent)  is  not  only 
ufelefs  and  unfuccefsful,  but  it 
leads  us,  perhaps,  into  a  train  of 
error  for  want  of  being  correded 
in  the  firft  Hep.  But  if  we  note 
down  this  difficulty  when  we  read 
it,  we  may  propofe  it  to  an  inge- 
nious correfpondent  when  we  fee 
him  ;  we  may  be  relieved  in  a 
moment,  and  find  the  difficulty 
vanifh  :  he  beholds  the  object,  per- 
haps, in  a  different  view,  fets  it  be- 
fore us  in  quite  another  light,  and 
leads  us  at  once  into  evidence  and 
truth,  and  that  with  a  delightful 
furprife. 

"  4.  Converfation  calls  out  into 
light  what  has  been  lodged  in  all  the 
recejjes  and  fee  ret  chambers  of  the 
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foul:  by  occafional  hints  and  in- 
cidents it  brings  old  ufeful  notions 
into  remembrance  ;  it  unfolds  and 
difplays  the  hidden   treafures   of 
knowledge   with    which    reading, 
obfervation,  and  Jludy  had  before 
furniflied   the  mind.     By  mutual 
difcourfe  the  foul  is  awakened  and 
allured  to  bring  forth  its  hoards  of 
knowledge,  and  it   learns  how  to 
render  them   moft  ufeful  to  man- 
kind.     A   man  of    vafl    reading 
without  converfation,    is    like  a 
mifer  who  lives  only  to  himfelf. 

"  5.  In  free  and  friendly  conver- 
fation our  intelledual  powers  are 
more  animated,  and  our  fpirits  a6i 
with  a  fuperior  vigour  in  the  quejl 
and  pitrfuit  of  unknown  truths. 
There  is  a  fharpnefs  and  fagacity 
of  truth  that  attends  converfation, 
beyond  what  we  find  whilft  we  are 
fhut  up  reading  and  mufmg  in  our 
retirements.  Our  fouls  may  be 
ferene  in  folitude,  but  not  fpark- 
ling,  though  perhaps  we  are  em- 
ployed in  reading  the  works  of  the 
brighteft  writers.  Often  has  it 
happened  in  free  difcourfe,  that 
new  thoughts  are  flrangcly  ftruck 
out,  and  the  feeds  of  truth  fpar- 
kle  and  blaze  through  the  com- 
pany, which  in  calm  and  filent 
reading  would  never  have  been 
excited.  By  converfation  you  will 
both  give  and  receive  this  benefit ; 
as  flints,  when  put  into  motion  and 
ftriking  againlt  each  other,  pro- 
duce living  lire  on  both  fides, 
which  would  never  have  arifen 
from  the  fame  hard  materials  in  a 
ftate  of  refl. 

''  6.  In  generous  converfation^ 
amongrt  ingenious  and  learned 
men,  we  have  a  great  advantage 

of 
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of  propofing  our  private  opinions, 
and  of  bringing  oiiro-wn  J entiments 
to  the  tejl^  and  learning  in  a  more 
compendious  and  a  fafer  way  what 
the  world  will  judge  of  them,  how 
mankind  will  receive  them,  what 
objeclions  may  be  raifed  againft 
them,  what  dcfecls  there  are  in 
our  fcheme,  and  how  to  correcl 
our  own  millakes ;  which  advan- 
tages are  not  fo  eafy  to  be  ob- 
tained by  our  own  private  medita- 
tions ;  for  the  pleafure  we  take  in 
our  own  notions,  and  the  palTion 
of  felf-love,  as  well  as  the  nar- 
rownefs  of  our  own  views,  tempt 
us  to  pafs  too  favourable  an  opi- 
nion on  our  own  fchemes  ;  whereas 
the  variety  oi genius  in  our  feveral 
aflbciates  will  give  happy  notices 
how  our  opinion  will  ftand  in  the 
view  of  mankind. 

*'  7.  It  is  alio  another  confidera- 
ble  advantage  oicomcrfation,  that  it 
furnifhes  the  ftudent  with  the  know- 
ledge of  men  and  the  affairs  of 
life,  as  reading  furniflies  him 
with  book-learning,  A  man  who 
dwells  all.  his  days  among  book? 
may  have  amaffed  together  a  vafl 
heap  of  notions;  but  he  may  be  a 
mere  fcholar,  which  is  a  con- 
temptible fort  of  character  in  the 
world.  A  hermit  who  has  been 
ihut  up  in  his  cell  in  a  college  has 
contracted  a  fort  of  mould  and 
ruft  upon  his  foul,  and  all  his  airs 
of  behaviour  have  a  certain  awk- 
wardnefs  in  them  ;  but  thefe  awk- 
ward airs  are  worn  away  by  de- 
grees in  company  ;  the  rull  and 
the  mould  are  filed  and  bruflied  off 
by  polite  converfation.  The  fcho- 
lar now  becomes  a  citizen  or  a 
gentleman,  a  neighbour  and  a 
friend ;  he  learns  how  to  drefs  his 
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ientiments  in  the  faireft  colours,  as 
well  as  to  {et  them  in  the  iirongeft 
light.  Thus  he  brings  out  his  no- 
tions with  honour,  he  makes  fomc 
ufe  of  them  in  the  world,  and  im- 
proves the  theory  by  the  practice. 

"  But  before  we  proceed  too  far 
in  finilhing  a  bright  chara6ter  by 
conTerJation,  we  Ihould  confider 
that  fomething  elfe  is  necefiary  be- 
fides  an  acquaintance  with  men 
and  books  :  and  therefore  1  add, 

"  V.  INIere  Icciurey  reading,  and 
conxerjationy  without  thinkings  are 
not  fufficient  to  make  a  man  of 
knowledge  and  wifdom.  It  is  our 
own'  thought  and  reflection,  Rudy 
and  meditation,  muft  attend  all  the 
other  methods  of  improvement, 
and  perfect  them.  It  carries  thefe 
advantages  with  it : 

*'  1.  Though  obfervation  and  in- 
flrudion,  reading  and  converfa- 
tion, may  furniffi  us  with  many 
ideas  of  men  and  things,  yet  it  is 
our  own  meditation,  and  the  la- 
bour of  our  own  thoughts,  that 
muft  form  our  judgment  of  things. 
Our  own  thoughts  fiiould  join  or 
disjoin  thefe  ideas  in  a  propofition 
for  ourfelves;  it  is  our  own  mind 
that  mull  judge  for  ourfelves  con- 
cerning the  agreement  or  difa- 
greement  of  ideas,  and  form  pro- 
y)ofjtions  of  truth  out  of  them. 
Reading  and  converfation  may  ac- 
quaint us  with  many  truths  and 
with  many  arguments  to  fupport 
them  ;  but  it  is  our  own  ffudy  and 
rcafoning  that  mull  determine 
whether  tliefe  propofitions  are 
true,  and  whether  thefe  arguments 
arc  juff  and  folid. 

'*  It  is  confeil  there  are  a  thou- 
fand  thingswhich  our  eyes  havenot 
fcen,  and  which  would  nc^ver  come 
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within  the  reach  of  our  perfonal 
and  immediate  knowledge  and  ob- 
fervation,  becaufe  of  the  diftance 
of  times  and  places :  thefe  muft 
be  known  by  confulting  other  per- 
fons  ;  and  that  is  done  either  in 
their  writhigs  or  in  their  difcourfes. 
But,  after  all,  let  this  be  a  fixed 
point  with  us,  that  it  is  our  own 
reflection  and  judgment  muft  de- 
termine how  far  we  fhould  receive 
that  which  books  or  men  inform 
us  of,  and  how  far  they  are  wor- 
thy of  our  aflent  and  credit. 

"  2.  It  is  ?neditation  SLndfludythat 
transfers  and  conveys  the  jiotions 
and  fmtiments  of  others  to.oiir- 
Jelves,  fo  as  to  make  them  proper- 
ly our  own.  It  is  our  own  judg- 
ment upon  them,  as  well  as  our 
memory  of  them,  that  makes  them 
become  our  own  property.  It 
does,  as  it  were,  conduct  our  in- 
telledual  ff^od,  and  turns  it  into  a 
part  of  ourfelves :  jull  as  a  man 
may  call  his  limbs  and  his  flefli 
his  own,  whether  he  borrowed  the 
materials  from  the  ox  or  the 
fheep,  from  the  lark  or  the  lobfter; 
whether  he  derived  it  from  corn  or 
milk,  the  fruits  of  the  trees,  or 
the  herbs  and  roots  of  the  earth  ; 
it  is  all  now  become  one  fubftance 
with  himfelf,  and  he  wields  and 
jTianages  thofe  mufcles  and  limbs 
for  his  own  proper  purpofes, 
\vhich  once  were  the  fubftance  of 
other  animals  or  vegetables:  that 
very  fubftance  which  laft  week 
was  grazing  in  the  field  or  fwini- 
ming  in  the  fea,wavingin  the  milk- 
pail  or  growing  in  the  garden,  is 
now  become  part  of  the  man. 

**  3.  By  Jliidi/  and  meditation  we 
improve  the  hints  that  we  Jiave  ac- 
quired bv  obfervation,  convcrfa- 
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tion,  and  reading;  we  take  more 
time  in  thinking,  and  by  the  la- 
bour of  the  mind  we  penetrate 
deeper  into  themes  of  knowledge, 
and  carry  our  thoughts  fometimes 
much  farther  on  many  fubjcds 
than  we  ever  met  with  either  in 
the  books  of  the  dead  or  dif- 
courfes of  the  living.  It  is  our 
own  reafoning  that  draws  out  one 
truth  from  another,  and  forms  a 
whole  fcheme  of  fcience  from  a 
few  hints  which  we  borrowed  elfe- 
where. 

*'  By  a  furvey  of  thefe  things,  we 
may  jufi:ly  conclude  that  he  who 
fpends  all  his  time  in  hearing  lec- 
tures, or  poring  upon  books,  with- 
out obfervation,     meditation,  or 
converfe,  will  have    but  a  mere 
hiflorical  knowledge  of  learning, 
and    be    able    only   to   tell   what 
others  have  known  or  faid  on  the 
fubjecl :  he  that  lets  all  his  time 
flow  away  in  converfation,   with- 
out due   obfervation,  reading,  or 
ftudy,  will   gain   but  a  flight  and 
fuperficial  knowledge,  which   will 
be  in  danger^of  vanifhing  with  the 
voice  of  the  fpeaker  ;  and  he  that 
confines  himfelf  merely  to  his  clo- 
fet  and  his  own   narrow    obferva- 
tion of  things,  and  is  taught  only 
by  his  own  folitary  thoughts,  with- 
out inftruclion  hy  lectures,  readings 
or  free  conxerfation,    will   be    in 
danger  of  a  narrow  fpirit,  a  vain 
conceit  of  himfelf,  and  an  unrea- 
fonable  contempt  of  others  ;  and, 
after  all,  he  will  obtain  but  a  very 
limited    and   imperfeft   view  and 
knowledge  of  tilings,  and  he  will 
feldom   learn   how   to  make  that 
knowledge  ufeful. 

"  Thefey/rc  7)icthods  of  improve- 
mcnt  fliould    b^'    purfucd  jointly, 
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and  go  hand  in  hand,  where  our  will  have  fomething  of  all  thefe 
circumftances  are  fo  happy  as  to  united  in  him,  though  he  may  not 
find  opportunity  and  conveniency     excel  in  all;  and  it  becomes  every 

one    who  is  a  candidate  for   the 
minillry   to    get   a   clear  idea  of 
each,  that  he  may  not  be  deficient 
in    the    difcharge    of    that    work 
which  is  the  moll  important  that 
can  be  fuftained  by  mortal  beings. 
Many  volumes  have  been  written 
on  this  fubjedl,   but  we  muft  be 
content  in  this  place  to  offer  only 
a  few  remarks  relative  to  it.     In 
the  firft  place,  then,  it  muft  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  minifters  of  the  Gof- 
pel  cuj.'ht  to  be  found  as  to  their 
pri/iciples.  They  muft  be  men  whole 
heaits    are    renovated  by    Divine 
grace,  and  whofe  fentiments  are 
derived  from  the  facred  oracles  of 
Divine  truth.    A  minifter  without 
principles  will  never  do  any  good; 
and  he  who  profefies  to  believe  in 
a  fyftem,  fliould  fee  to  it  that  it  ac- 
cords with  the  word  of  God.    His 
mind    fhould  clearly  perceive  the 
beauty,  harmony,  and  utility  of 
the    dodrines,    while    his    heart 
fhould  be  deeply  impreflcd  with  a 
fenfe  of  their  value  and  import- 
ance.— 2.    The}/  Jliould   be   mild 
and  affable  as  to  their  difpojitions 
and  deportment.     A  haughty  im- 
perious fpirit  is  a  difgrace  to  the 
minifterial    chara<51cr,   and    gen*:- 
rally  brings  contempt.  They  fliould 
learn    to    bear   injuries  with  pa- 
tience,  and  be  ready  to  do  good 
to  every  one  ;  be  courteous  to  all 
without  cringing  to  any ;  be  aflk- 
ble  without  levity,     and   humble 
without  pufiUanimity ;  conciliating 
the    aft"e(5tions    without    violating 
the  truth  ;  conncding  a  fuavity  of 
manners   with   a  dignity  of  cha- 
rader ;    obliging  without  flatter- 


to  enjoy  them  all :   though  1  muft 
give  my  opinion,  that  two  of  them, 
reading  and  meditation^  ftiould  em- 
ploy much  more  of  our  time  than 
public  lectures^  or  converfation  and 
difcourfe.     As  for  objhxation,  we 
may   be  always  acquiring  know- 
ledge that  way,  whether  we  are 
alone  or  in  company.    But  it  will 
he  for  our  farther  improvement  if 
■we  can  go  over  all   thefe  Jixe  me- 
thods of  obtaining  knowledge  more 
diftindly,  and  more  at  large,  and 
fee  what  fpecial  advances  in  ufel'ul 
fcience  we  may  draw   from  them 
all." — Watts  on  the  Mind,  chap.  2. 
MINIMS,  a  religious  order  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  founded  by  St. 
Francis   de   Paula,    towards    the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Their 
habit  is   a  coarfe   black  woollen 
Huff,  with  a  woollen  girdle  of  the 
fame  colours,  tied  in  five  knots. 
They  are   not  permitted  to  quit 
their  habit  and  girdle  night  nor 
day.     Formerly  they  went  bare- 
footed,  but  are  now  allowed  the 
\ife  of  fhoes. 

MINISTER,  a  name  applied  to 
thofe  who  are  paftors  of-a.congre- 
gation,  or  preachers  of  God's  word. 
They  are  alfo  called  divines,  and 
may  be  diftinguiflied  into  polemic, 
or  thofe  who  poflefs  controverfial 
talents;  cafuiftic,  or  thofe  who  re- 
folve  cafes  of  confcience  ;  experi- 
mental, thofe  who  addrefs  them- 
felves  to  the  feelings,  cafes,  and 
circumftances  of  their  hearers ; 
and,  laftly,  pradical,  thofe  who 
infift  upon  the  performance  of  all 
thofe  duties  which  the  word  of 
God  enjoins.     An   able   minifter 
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ing ;  and  throwing  off  all  rcferve 
without  running  into  the  oppofite 
extreme  of  volubility  and  trifling. 
—3.  They  Jhould  be  fuperior  as 
to  their  knoxvledge  and  talents. 
Though  many  have  been  ufeful 
without  what  is  called  learning, 
yet  none  have  been  fo  without 
fome  portion  of  knowledge  and 
wifdom.  Nor  has  God  Almighty 
ever  fanftified  ignorance,  or  con- 
fecrated  it  to  his  fervice ;  fmce  it 
is  the  effed;  of  the  fall,  and  the 
confequence  of  our  departure  from 
the  fountain  of  intelligence.  Mi- 
nifters, therefore, efpecially,  fhould 
endeavour  to  break  thefe  Ihackles, 
get  their  minds  enlarged,  and  ftored 
with  all  ufeful  knowledge.  The  Bi- 
ble fliould  be  well  ftudied,and  that, 
if  poiTible,  in  the  original  language. 
The  fcheme  of  falvation  bv  Jefus 
Chrift  (liould  be  well  underftood, 
with  all  the  various  topics  con- 
nefted  with  it.  Nor  will  fome 
knowledge  of  hiftory,  natural  phi- 
lofophy  as  well  as  moral,  logic, 
mathematics,  and  rhetoric,  be 
ufelefs.  A  clear  judgment,  alfo, 
with  a  retentive  memory,  in- 
ventive faculty,  and  a  facility 
of  communication,  fhould  be  ob- 
tained.—4.  They  Jhould  he  di- 
ligent as  to  their  ftudies.  Their 
time  efpecially  fhould  be  im- 
proved, and  not  lofl  by  too  much 
lleep,  formal  vifits,  indolence, 
reading  ufelefs  books,  ftudying 
ufelefs  fubjeds.  Every  day  fliould 
have  its  work,  and  every  fubjed; 
its  due  attention.  Some  advife  a 
chapter  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and 
another  in  the  Greek  Teftament, 
to  be  read  every  day.  A  well- 
chofen  fyftera  of  divinity  Ihould 
be  accurately  fludied.     The  befl 
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definitions  fhould  be  obtained, 
and  a  conftant  regard  paid  to  all 
thofe  ftudies  which  favour  of  re- 
ligion, and  have  fome  tendency  to 
public  work. — 5.  Mivijiers  Jhoidd 
be  extenfive  as  to  their  benevo- 
lence and  candour.  A  contracted 
bigoted  fpirit  ill  becomes  them 
who  preach  a  Gofpel  which 
breathes  the  purefl  benevolence 
to  mankind.  This  fpirit  has  done 
more  harm  among  all  parties  than 
many  imagine;  and  is,  in  my 
opinion,  one  of  the  moft  powerful 
engines  the  devil  makes  ufe  of  to 
oppofe  the  befl  interefls  of  man- 
kind ;  and  it  is  really  fhocking  to 
read  how  feds  and  parties  have  all, 
in  their  turns,  anathematized  each 
other.  Now,  while  miniflers  ought 
to  contend  earneftly  for  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  faints,  they 
muft  remember  that  men  always 
will  think  different  from  each 
other;  that  prejudice  of  educa- 
tion has  great  influence ;  that 
ditterence  of  opinion  as  to  non- 
effential  things  is  not  of  fuch  im- 
portance as  to  be  a  ground  of 
diflike.  Let  the  minifters  of  Chrift, 
then,  pity  the  weak,  forgive  the 
ignorant,  bear  with  the  fincere 
though  miftaken  zealot,  and  love 
all  who  love  the  Lord  Jefus  Chrifl. 
— 6,  Minijlers  Jhould  be  zealous 
and  faithjul  in  their  public  work. 
The  lick  muft  be  vifited ;  children 
mufl' .  be  catechifed  ;  the  ordi- 
nances adminiftered ;  and  the  word 
preached.  Thefe  things  muft  be 
taken  tip  not  as  a  matter  of  duty 
only,  but  of  plcafure,  and  exe- 
cuted with  faithfulnefs ;  and,  as 
they  are  of  the  utmofl  import- 
ance, miniflers  fhould  attend  to 
them  with  all  that  lincerity,  ear- 
2  neflnefs, 
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nefmefs,  and  zeal,  which  that  im- 
portance demands.  An  idle,  fri- 
gid, indifferent  minifter,  is  a  peft 
to  fociety,  a  dil'grace  to  his  pro- 
felfion,  an  injury  to  the  church, 
and  otienfive  to  God  himielf. — 7. 
LajUi/,  ininijlcrs  fliould  he  wiiform 
as  to  their  conduct.  No  bright- 
nefs  of  talent,  no  fuperiority  of 
intelled:,  no  extent  of  knowledge, 
will  ever  be  a  fubftitute  for  this. 
,They  fhould  not  only  poffefs  a 
wife  mind,  but  a  luminous  con- 
duv^.  This  will  procure  dignity  to 
themfelves,  give  energy  to  what 
they  fay,  and  prove  a  bleffing  to 
the  circle  of  connexions  in  which 
they  move.  In  fine,  they  Ihould 
be  men  of  prudence  and  prayer, 
light  and  love,  zeal  and  know- 
ledge, courage  and  humihty, 
humanity  and  religion.  See 
Declamation,  Eloquence, 
Preaching,  and  Sermons,  in 
this  work  ;  Dr.  S7nitJis  Leti.  on 
the  Sacred  Office ;  Gerard's  Pajloral 
Care;  ChryfuJio7ii  on  Pricfthood ; 
Baxter's  Reformed  Pajior ;  Burnet's 
Pajloral  Care ;  JVatts's  Humble 
Attempt ;  Dr.  F.duardss  Preacher; 
Mafons  Student  and  Pallor  ;  Gib- 
bon's Chriftian  Minijler ;  Mather's 
Student  and  Preacher  ;  Oftervald's 
Leciures  on  the  Sacred  Minijtry ; 
and  Bobinlhn's  Claude. 
MINISTRY  GOSPEL,  an  ordi- 
nance appointed  for  the  purpofe 
of  inft ruling  men  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  knowledge  of  the  Gof- 
pel,  4  Eph.  8,  11.  10  Rom.  15. 
5  Ileb.  4.  That  the  Gofpcl  mi- 
niltry  is  of  Divine  origin,  and  in- 
tended to  be  kept  up  in  the  church, 
will  evidently  appear,  if  we  con- 
fider  the  promifes  that  in  the  lall 
and  beft  times  of  the  New  Tefta- 


mont  difpenfation  there  w^ould  be 
an  inftituted  and  regular  miniflry  in 
her,  4  Eph.  8,  11.  1  Tit.  5.  1  Pet. 
3.  1  Tim. ;  alfo  from  the  names 
of  office  peculiar  to  fome  membei'S 
in  the  church,  and  not  common 
to  all,  4  Eph.  8,  1 1  ;  from  the  du- 
ties which  arc  reprefcnted  as  re- 
ciprocally binding  on  minifters 
and  people,  13  Heb.  7,  17.  5,  111 
Pet.  2,  3,  4;  from  the  promifes 
of  affiftance  which  were  given  to 
the  firft  miniflers  of  the  new  dif- 
penfation, 28  Matt.  20  ;  and  from 
the  importance  of  a  Gofpel  mi- 
niftry,  which  is  reprefented  in  the 
fcripture  as  a  very  great  bleffing 
to  them  who  enjoy  it,  and  the  re- 
moval of  it  as  one  of  the  greateft 
calamities  which  can  befall  any 
people,  2  and  3  Rev.  See  books 
under  laft  article. 
MINISTERIAL  CALL,  a  term 
ufed  to  denote  that  right  or  au- 
thority which  a  perfon  receives 
to  preach  the  Gofpel.  This  call 
is  confidered  as  twofold,  divine 
and  eccle/iaftical.  The  following 
things  feem  eflential  to  a  divine 
call:  ].  A  holy,  blamelefs  life.— - 
2.  An  ardent  and  conllant  incli- 
nation and  zeal  to  do  good.— -3. 
Abihties  fuited  to  the  work  ;  fuch 
as  knowledge,  aptncfs  to  teach, 
courage,  Sec— 4-.  An  opportunity 
afforded  in  Providence  to  be  ufe- 
ful.  An  eccle/iaftical  call  confills 
in  the  eledion  which  is  made  of 
any  })erfon  to  be  a  paftor.  But 
here  the  Epifcopalian  and  the  Dif- 
fentcr  differ ;  the  former  believing 
that  the  choice  and  call  of  a  mi- 
nifter  reft  with  the  fuperior  cler- 
gy, or  thofe  who  have  the  gift  of 
an  ecclefiallical  benefice ;  the  lat- 
ter fuppofcs  that  it  Ihould  reft  on 
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the  fuffrage  of  the  people  to  whom 
he  is  to  minifter.  The  Churchman 
reafons  thus :  "  Though  the  peo- 
ple may  be  competent  judges  of 
the  abilities  of  their  tradefmen, 
they  cannot  be  allowed  to  have 
an  equal  (iifcernment  in  matters 
of  fcience  and  erudition.  Daily 
experience  may  convince  us  how 
injudicioufly  preferment  would  be 
diliributed  by  popular  eledions. 
The  modefty  of  genius  would  ftand 
little  chance  of  being  dillinguiihed 
by  an  ignorant  multitude.  The 
moll  illiterate,  the  moft  impudent, 
thoie  who  could  moft  dexteroufly 
play   the    hypocrite,    who    could 
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1.  The  introdudion  of  mini  Iters 
into  their  office  by  patronage  of 
whatever  form,  hath  its  origin 
from  popery,  tends  to  eftablilh  a 
tyranny  over  men's  confcience, 
which  and  whom  Chrift  huth  made 
free,  and  to  till  pulpits  with  wick- 
ed and  indolent  clergymen.  Who- 
ever will  at(^cntively  examine  the 
hiftory  of  the  primitive  times, 
will  find  that  all  ecclefiaftical 
officers,  for  the  tirft  three  hun- 
dred years,  were  eledled  by  the 
people."  We  muft  refer  the  reader 
for  more  on  this  fubject  to  the 
articles  Church,  Episcopacy, 
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fanaticifm  of  the  vulgar,  would 
be  the  only  fuccefsful  candidates 
for  public  favour.  Thus  modera- 
tion and  literature  would  loon  be 
baniflied,  and  a  I'cene  of  cor- 
ruption, confulion,  and  madncfs, 
would  prevail."  But  fpecious  as 
thefe  arguments  feem,  they  have 
but  little  force  on  the  mind  of  the 
Congregationahlt,  who  thus  rea- 
fons: "  The  church  being  a  volun- 
tary fociety,  none  impofed  upon 
her  members  by  men  can  be  re- 
lated to  them  as  their  paflor  with- 
out their  own  confcnt.  None  can 
fo  well  judge  what  gifts  are  bell 
fuited  to  their  fpiritual  edification 
asChriftians  themlelves.  The  fcrip- 
ture  allows  the  elcdion  of  pallors 
in  ordinary  cafes  to  adult  Chrift- 
ians,  and  to  none  elfe,  1  A(^ts, 
15,  26.  6'  Afts,  1,6.  11  Ads,  23. 
Chrill  requires  his  people  to  fiy 
the  fpirits,  which  fuppofeth  their 
ability  to  do  fo,  and  their  power 
to  choofe  fuch  only  as  they  find 
moft  proper  to  edify  their  fouls, 
and  to  refute  others,  4,  ift  John, 


a  word  of  the  fame  import  with 
•wonder  ;  but  in  its  ufual  and  more 
appropriate  fignification,  it  de- 
notes *'  an  effecl  contrary  to  the 
eftabliflied  conftitution  and  courfe 
of  things,  or  a  fenfible  deviation 
from  the  known  laws  of  nature." 
"  That  the  vifible  world,"  lays 
Dr.  Gleiii,  "  is  soverned  bv  Hated 
general  rules,  or  that  there 
is  an  order  of  caufes  and  effectis 
eftablilhed  in  every  part  of  the 
fyllem  of  nature  which  falls  under 
our  obfcrvation,  is  a  fa6t  which 
cannot  be  controverted.  If  the 
Supreme  Being,  as  fomehavefup- 
pofed,  be  the  only  real  agent  in 
the  univerfe,  we  have  the  evidence 
of  experience,  that,  in  the  parti- 
cular fyllem  to  which  we  belong, 
he  a6ls  by  Hated  rules.  If  he  em- 
ploys inferior  agents  to  condud 
the  various  motions  from  which 
the  phenomena  refult,  we  have  the 
fame  evidence  that  he  has  fub- 
jcded  thoie  agents  to  certain  fixed 
laws,  commonly  called  the  laivnof 
nature.  On  either  hypothclis,  ef- 
fects 
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fec^s  which  are  produced  by  the 
regular  operation  of  thcfe  laws, 
or  uhich  are  conformable  to  the 
eftablifhed  courfe  of  events,  are 
properly  called  natural ;  and  eve- 
rv  contradiction  to  this  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  natural  fyltcm,  and 
the  correfpondcnt  courfe  of  events 
in  it,  is  called  a  miracle, 

*'  If  this  definition  of  a  miracle 
ie  juft,  no  event  can  be  deemed 
miraculous  merely  becaufe  it  is 
ilrange,  or  even  to  us  unaccount- 
able ;  fince  it  may  be  nothing 
more  than  a  regular  efied  of  fome 
unknown  law  (^f  nature.  In  this 
country  earthquakes  are  rare ; 
and  for  monftrous  births,  perhaps, 
iio  particidar  and  fatisfadory  ac- 
count can  be  given  ;  yet  an  earth- 
quake is  as  regular  an  effeft  of 
the  eftablilhed  laws  of  nature  as 
any  of  thofe  with  which  we  are 
moft  intimately  acquainted  ;  and, 
under  circumftances  in  which 
there  would  always  be  the  fame 
kind  of  produclion,  the  monllcris 
nature's  genuine  ilTne.  It  is 
therefore  ncceflary,  before  we  can 
pronounce  any  elte<^  to  be  a  true 
miracle,  that  the  circumftances. 
under  which  it  is  produced  be 
known,  and  that  the  common 
courfe  of  nature  be  in  fome  de- 
gree underftood  ;  for  in  all  thofe 
cafes  in  which  we  are  totally  ig- 
norant of  nature,  it  is  impofTible 
to  determine  what  is,  or  what  is 
not,  a  deviation  from  its  courfe. 
IVIiracles,  thercfore,arenot,asfome 
have  reprefented  them,  appeals  to 
our  ignorance.  They  fuppofe 
fome  antecedent  knowledge  of  the 
courle  of  nature,  without  which 
no  proper  judgment  can  be  form- 
ed concerning  them  ;  though  with 
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it  their  reality  may  be  fo  appa» 
rent  as  to  prevent  all  pofTibility  of 
a  difpute. 

*'Thus,  were  a  phj^fician  to  Cure 
a  blind  man  of  a  catarad,  by 
anointing  his  eyes  with  a  chemical 
preparation  which  we  had  never 
before  feen,  and  to  the  nature  and 
effects  of  which  we  are  abfolute 
ftrangers,  the  cure  would  un- 
doubtedly be  toonderfid ;  but  we 
could  not  pronounce  it  miracu- 
louSy  becaufe,  for  any  thing  known 
to  us,  it  might  be  the  natural  ef- 
fect of  the  operation  of  the  ungu- 
ent on  the  eye.  But  were  he  to  re- 
cover his  patient  merely  by  com- 
manding him  to  fee,  or  by  anoint- 
ing his  eyes  with  fpittle,  we  fliould 
with  the  utmoft  confidence  pro- 
nounce the  cure  to  be  a  miracle ; 
becaufe  we  know  perfedly  that 
neither  the  human  voice  nor  hu- 
man fpittle  have,  by  the  eftablifh- 
ed conftitution  of  things,  any  fuch 
power  over  the  difeafes  of  the 
eye. 

*'  If  miracles  be  effefts  contrary 
to  the  eftablifhed  conftitution  of 
things,  we  are  certain  that  they 
will  never  be  performed  on  trivial 
occafions.  The  conftitution  of 
things  was  eftablifhed  by  the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  ofT- 
fpring  of  infinite  wifdom,  purfu- 
ing  a  plan  for  the  beft  of  pur- 
pofcs.  From  this  plan  no  devia- 
tion can  be  made  but  by  God 
himlelf,  or  by  fome  powerful  be- 
ing a6ling  with  his  permifTion.  The 
plans  devifcd  by  wifdom  are  ftca- 
dy  in  proportion  to  their  per fecr 
tion,  and  the  plans  of  infinite 
wifdom  muft  be  abfolutely  per- 
fect.     From    this    confideration, 

fome 
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fome  men  have  ventured  to  con- 
clude that  no  miracle  was  ever 
wrought,  or  can  rationally  be  ex- 
pelled ;  but  maturer  refledion 
muft  loon  iatisfy  us  that  all  fuch 
conclufions  are  hafty. 

"  Man  is  unqueftionably  the 
principal  creature  in  this  world, and 
apparently  the  only  one  in  it  who 
is  capable  of  being  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  relation  in  which  he 
ftands  to  his  Creator.  We  can- 
not, therefore,  doubt,  but  that 
fuch  of  the  laws  of  nature  as  ex- 
tend not  their  operation  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  earth  were  ella- 
blifhed  chiefly,  if  not  folely,  for 
the  good  of  mankind  ;  and  if,  in 
any  particular  circumllances,  that 
good  can  be  more  effedually  pro- 
moted by  an  occafional  deviation 
from  thofe  laws,  fuch  a  deviation 
may  be  reafonably  cxpcded. 

"  We  know  from  hiftory,that  al- 
moft  all  mankind  were  once  funk 
into  the  2;rofleft  ignorance  of  the 
moft  important  truths;  that  they 
knew  not  the  Being  by  whom  they 
were  created  and  fupported  ;  that 
they  paid  divine  adoration  to 
ftocks,  flones,  and  the  vilcft  rep- 
tiles ;  and  that  they  wf>re  flaves  to 
the  moft  impious,  cruel,  jind  de- 
grading fuperftitions. 

"From  this  depraved  flateit  was 
furely  not  unworthy  of  the  Di- 
vine Being  to  refcue  his  helplefs 
creatures,  to  enlighten  their  un- 
derftandings  that  they  might  per- 
ceive what  is  right,  and  to  prefent 
to  them  motives  of  fufficient  force 
to  engage  them  in  the  practice  of 
it.  But  the  underftandings  of  ig- 
norant barbarians  cannot  be  en- 
lightened by  arguments  ;  becaufe 
of  the  force  of  fuch  arguments  as 
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regard  moral  fcience  they  arc  not 
qualified  to  judge.    The  philofo- 
phers  of  Athens  and  Rome  incul- 
cated,   indeed,     many    excellent   * 
moral  precepts,    and  they  fome- 
times  ventured  to   expofe  the  ab- 
furdities  of  the  reigning  fuperfii- 
tion  :  but  their  le61ures  had  no  in- 
fluence upon  the   multitude  ;  and 
they  had  themfelves  imbibed  fuch 
erroneous  notions    refpecling  the 
attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
and   the   nature   of    the    human 
foul,  and  converted  thofe  notions 
into  firft  principles,  of  which  they 
would  not  permit  an  examination, 
that  even  amonc;  them  a  thorouoh 
reformation  was  not  to  be  exped:- 
ed  from  the  powers  of  reafoning. 
It  is  likewife  to  be  obferved,  that 
there  are  many  truths  of  the  ut- 
moft    importance      to     mankind 
which  unaflifted  reafon  could   ne- 
ver   have    difcovered.      Amongft 
thefe,  we  may  confidently  reckon 
the  immortality  of  the   foul,  the 
terms  upon  which  God  will  favc 
tinners,  and  the  manner  in  which 
that  all-perfecl;  Being  may  be  ac- 
ceptably worihipped  ;  about  all  of 
which  philofophers  were  in  fuch 
uncertainty,    that,    according   to 
Plato,    '  Whatever     is   fet   right, 
and  as  it  lliould  be,  in  the  prefent 
evil  ftate  of  the   world,  can  be  fo 
only   by  the  particular  interpofi- 
tion  of  God.' 

"  An  immediate  revelation  from 
heaven,  therefore,  was  the  only 
method  by  which  infinite  wifdom 
and  perfci!-!-  goodnefs  could  reform 
a  bcv.ildcred  and  vicious  race. 
But  this  revelation,  at  whatever 
time  wc  fuppofe  it  gi\en,  moir 
have  been  made  directly  either  to 
fome  chofcn  individuals  commif- 
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fioned  to  inltru<5l  others,  or  to 
every  man  and  woman  for  whole 
benefit  it  was  ultimately  intended. 
Were  every  perfon  inltruoled  in 
the  knowledge  of  his  duty  by  im- 
mediate infpiration,  and  were  the 
motives  to  practife  it  brought 
home  to  his  mind  by  God  himfelf, 
human   nature  would    be  wholly 


fimple  affertion  would  be  admitted 
as  fufficicnt  evidence  for  any  fa6t 
in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  na- 
ture ;  but  as  every  man  has  the 
evidence  of  his  own  confcioufnefs 
and  experience  that  revelations 
from  heaven  are  deviations  from 
thefe  laws,  an  alTertion  fo  appa- 
rently extravagant  would    be  re- 


changod  ;  men  would  not  be  mo-    jcfted   as    falfe,  unlefs  fupported 


ral  agents,  nor  by  confequence  be 
capable  either  of  reward  or  of 
punilhment.  It  remains,  there- 
fore, that,  if  God  has  been  gra- 
cioufly  pleafed  toenhghtcn  and  re- 
form mankind,  without  deftroy- 
ing  that  moral  nature  which  man 
poflefles,  he  can  have  done  it  on- 
ly by  revealing  his  truth  to  cer- 
tain chofen  inftruments,  who  were 
the  immediate  inftru6iors  of  their 
contemporaries,  and  through  them 
have  been  the  inftrudors  of  fuc- 
ceeding  ages. 

"  Let  us  fuppofe  this  to  have 
been  actually  the  cafe,  and  con- 
fider  how  thc^fc  infpired  teachers 
could  communicate  to  others  eve- 
ry truth  which  had  been  revealed 
to  themfelves.  Tlicy  might  eafdy, 
if  it  were  part  of  their  duty,  de- 
liver a  fublime  fyilem  of  natural 
and  moral  fcience,  and  cftablifli  it 
upon  the  common  bafis  of  expe- 
riment and  dcmonllration ;  but 
what  foundation  could  they  lay 
for  thofe  trutlis  which  unailiftcd 
rcalon  cannot  difcover,and  which, 
when  they  are  revealed,  appear 
to  ha\e  no  necellary  relation  to 
anything  prcvioufly  knovvii  ?  To  a 
bare  affirmation  that  they  had  been 
immediately  received  from  God, 
no  rational  being  coidd  be  expell- 
ed to  alTent.  The  teachers  might 
be  men  of  known  veracity,  whole 


by  fome  better  proof  than  the 
mere  affirmation  of  the  teacher. 
In  this  llate  of  things  we  can  con- 
ceive no  evidence  fufficicnt  to 
make  fuch  dodrines  be  received 
as  the  truths  of  God,  but  the  pow- 
er of  working  miracles  committed 
to  him  who  taught  them.  This 
would,  indeed,  be  fully  adequate  to 
the  purpofe  ;  for  if  there  were  no- 
thing in  the  doctrines  themfelves 
impious,  immoral,  or  contrary  to 
truths  already  known,  the  only 
thing  which  could  render  the  teach- 
er's alTertion  incredible  would  be 
its  implying  fuch  an  intimate  com- 
munion with  God  as  is  contrary 
to  the  eilabliffied  courfe  of  things, 
by  which  men  are  left  to  acquire 
all  their  knowledge  by  the  exer- 
cife  of  their  own  faculties.  Let 
us  now  fuppofe  one  of  thofe  in- 
fpired teachers  to  tell  his  country- 
men, that  he  did  not  dehre  them, 
on  his  ipfe  dirit,  to  believe  that  he 
had  any  preternatural  communion 
with  the  Deity,  but  that,  for  the 
truth  of  his  aflcrtion,  he  would 
give  them  the  evidence  of  their 
own  fenfes  ;  and  after  this  decla- 
ration let  us  fuppofe  him  immedi- 
ately to  rail'e  a  perfon  from  the 
dead  in  their  ])refence,  merely  by 
calling  upon  him  to  come  out  of 
his  grave.  Would  not  the  only 
poflible  objection  to  the  man's  ve- 
racity 
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racity  be  removed  by  this  mira-    reigning  iaolatry.     Many  of  them 
_^.i  i_.__/^_.  ...  .1.1     1     ,     ^^^^   ^^  clearly   fliewn   to    have 

been  mere  natural  events  ;  others 
of  them  are  reprefented  as  having 
been  performed  in  fecret  on  the 
moll  trivial  occafions,  and  in  ob- 
fcureand  fabulous  ages  lor.g  prior 
to  the  era  of  the  writers  by  whom 
they  are  recorded;  and  fuch  of 
them  as  at  firfl  view  appear  to  be 


cle  ?  and  his  aflertion  that  he  had 
received  fuch  and  fuch  dodrines 
from  God  be  as  fully  credited  as 
if  it  related  to  the  moll  com- 
mon occurrence?  Undoubtedly  it 
would  ;  for  when  fo  much  preter- 
natural power  was  vifibly  commu- 
nicated to  this  perfon,  no  one 
could  have  reafon  to  queftion  his 


having  received  an  equal  portion     befi;  attefled,  are  evidently  tricks 
of   preternatural   knowledge.      A    contrived  for  interefted  purpofes, 


palpable  deviation  from  the 
known  laws  of  nature  in  one  in- 
ftance,  is  a  fenfible  proof  that 
fuch  a  deviation  is  poffible  in  ano- 
ther ;  and  in  fuch  a  cafe  as  this  it 
is  the  witnefs  of  God  to  the  truth 
of  a  man. 

**  Miracles,  then,  under  which 
we  include  prophecy,  are  the  only 
dired  evidence  which  can  be  given 
of  Divine  infpiration.  When  a 
religion,  or  any  religious  truth, 
is  to  be  revealed  from  heaven, 
they  appear  to  be  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  to  enforce  its  reception 
among  men  ;  and  this  is  the  only 
cafe  in  which  we  can  fuppofe 
them  neceffary,  or  believe  for  a 
moment  that  they  ever  have  been 
or  will  be  performed. 

"Thehiftoryof  almoft  every  re- 
ligion abounds  with  relations  of 
prodigies  and  wonders,  and  of 
the  intercourfe  of  men  with  the 
gods  ;  but  we  know  of  no  religious 
fyftem,  thofe  of  the  Jews  and 
Chriftians  excepted,  which  ap- 
pealed to  miracles  as  the  fole  evi- 
dence of  its  truth  and  divinity. 
The  pretended  miracles  mention- 
ed by  Pagan  hillorians  and  poets 
are  not  faid  to  have  been  publicly 
wrought  to  enforce"'  the  truth  of 
a  new   religion  contrary  to  the 
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to   flatter  power,  or  to   promote 
the  prevailing  fuperftitions.     For 
thefe  reafons,  as   well  as  on  ac- 
count of  the  immoral  character 
of   the   divinities   by  whom  they 
are    faid  to   have   been  wrought, 
they  are  altogether  unworthy  of  ex- 
amination, and  carry  in  the  very 
nature  of  them    the    completeft 
proofs  of  falfehood  and  impofture. 
"  But  the  miracles  recorded  of 
Mofes  and  of  Chrift    bear  a  very 
different  chara6ler.  None  of  them 
are    reprefented   as   wrought   on 
trivial  occafions.  The  writers  who 
mention  them  were  eye-witnefles 
of  the  fads  ;  which  they  affirm  to 
have  been  performed  publicly,  in 
atteftation  of  the  truth   of  their 
refpedive  fyftems.     They  are,  in- 
deed,  fo  incorporated  with  thefe 
fyftems,  that  the  miracles  cannot 
be  feparated  from  the  dodrines ; 
and  if  the  miracles  be  not  really 
performed,  the  dodrines  cannot 
poffibly  be  true.     Befides  all  this, 
they  were  wrought  in  fupport  of 
revelations  which  oppofed  all  the 
religious    fyftems,      iuperftitions, 
and   prejudices,    of    the   age    in 
which  they  were  given  :  a  circum- 
ftance  which  of  iifelf  fets  them, 
in   point  of   authority,  infinitely 
above   the    Pagan   prodigies,    as 
U  wel^ 
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well  as  the  lying  wonders  of  the 
Romini  church. 

*'  It  Is  indeed,  we  believe,  nni- 
verfally  admitted,  that  the  mira- 
cles mentioned    in     the    book  of 
Exodus    and  in  the  four  Gofpels, 
might,  to  thofe  who  faw  them  per- 
formed, be  fufficient  evidence  of 
the   Divine  infpiration  of   Mofes 
and  of  Chrirt ;  but  to  us  it  may 
be  thought  that  they  are  no  evi- 
dence whatever,  as  we  muft   be- 
lieve in  the  miracles  themfelves,  if 
we  believe  in   them  at  all,  upon 
the  bare  authority  of  human  tef- 
limony.    Why,  it  has  been  fome- 
times   afked,    are    not    miracles 
"Wrought  in  all  ages  and  countries  ? 
If  the  religion  of  Chrift  was  to  be 
of  perpetual   duration,  every  ge- 
neration of  men   ought  to    have 
complete  evidence  of  its  truth  and 
divinity. 

"To  the  performance  of  miracles 
in  every  age  and  in  every  country, 
perhaps  the  fame  objections  lie  as 
to  the  immediate    infpiration   of 
every    individual.       Were    thofe 
miracles   univerfally  received    as 
fuch,    men   would    be    fo    over- 
whelmed with  the  number  rather 
than  with  the  force  of  their   au- 
thority, as  hardly  to  remain  maf- 
ters  of  their  own  condud  ;  and  in 
that  cafe  the  very  end  of  all  mira- 
cles would   be   defeated  by  their 
frequency.     The  truth,  however, 
feems  to  be,  that  miracles  fo  fre- 
quently   repeated  would   not  be 
received  as  fuch.  and   of  courfe 
would  have  no  authority  ',  becaufc 
it  would  be  difficult,  and  in  many 
cafes    impoffible,    to    dillinguKh 
them  from    natural    events.      If 
they  recurred  regularly  at  certain 
intervals,    we    could  not  prove 
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them  to  be  deviations  from  the 
known  laws  of  nature,  becaufe 
we  ftiould  have  the  fame  experi- 
ence for  one  feries  of  events  as 
for  the  other  ;  for  the  regular  fuc- 
ccihon  of  preternatural  effects,  as 
for  theeftablifhed  conftitution  and 
courfe  of  things. 

"  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  we 
fliall  take    the    liberty  to  affirm, 
that  for  the  reality  of  the  Gofpel 
miracles  we  have  evidence  as  con- 
vincing  to    the    receding    mind, 
though  not  fo  ft ri king  to   vulgar 
apprehcnfion,    as  thofe  had   who 
were  contemporary  with  Chrift  and 
his  apoftlcs,  and  adually  faw  the 
mighty  works  which  he  performed. 
Mr.  Hume,  indeed,  endeavoured 
to  prove,  that    '  no  teftimony  is 
fufficient  to  eftablirti  a  miracle  ;' 
and  the  reafoning  employed    for 
this  purpofe  is,  that    '  a  miracle 
being  a  violation  of  the  laws   of 
nature,  which  a  firm  and  unalte- 
rable experience  has  eftabliffied, 
the  proof  againft  a  miracle,  from, 
the  very  nature  of  the  faft,  is  as 
entire  as  any  argument  from  ex- 
perience can  be  ;  whereas  our  ex- 
perience of  human  veracity,  which 
(according   to    him)     is  the  fole 
foundation  of   the    evidence     of 
teftimony,  is  far  from  being  uni- 
form,   and    can  therefore    never 
preponderate  againft  that  experi- 
ence which  admits  of  no  excep- 
tion/    This  boafted  and  plaufible 
argument  has  with  equal  candour 
and  acutenefs  been  examined  by 
Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  DilTertation 
on  Miracles,  who  juftly  obferves, 
that  fo  far  is  experience  from  being 
the  fole    foundation  of    the   evi- 
dence of  teftimony,  that,  on  the 
contrary,   teftimony   is  the    fole 

foundation 
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foundation  of  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  what  INIr.  Hume  calls  firm 
and  unalterable  experience ;  and 
that  if,  in  certain  circumftances,  we 
did  not  give  an  implicit  faith  to 
tefiimony,  our  knowledge  of  events 
would  be  confined  to  thofe  which 
had  fallen  under  the  immediate 
obfervation  of  our  own  fenfes. 

**  We  need  not  wafte  time  here 
in  proving  that  the  miracles,  as 
they  are  reprefented  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  New  Teflament,  were 
of  fuch  a  nature,  and  performed 
before  fo  many  witneffes,  that  no 
impofition  could  polTibly  be  prac- 
tifed  on  the  fenfes  of  thofe  who 
afiirm  that  they  were  prefent. 
From  every  page  of  the  Gofpels 
this  is  fo  evident,  that  the  philofo- 
phical  adverfaries  of  the  Chriflian 
faith  never  fuppofe  the  apoftles  to 
have  been  themfelves  deceived, 
but  boldly  accufe  them  of  bear- 
ing falfe  witnels.  But  if  this  ac- 
cufation  be  well  founded,  their 
tefiimony  itfclf  is  as  great  a  mira- 
cle as  any  which  they  record  of 
themfelves  or  of  their  Mafter. 
Tor  if  they  fat  down  to  fabri- 
cate their  pretended  revelation, 
and  to  contrive  a  feries  of  mira- 
cles to  which  they  were  unani- 
moufly  to  appeal  for  its  truth,  it  is 
plain,  fmce  they  proved  fuccefsful 
in  their  daring  enterprife,  that 
they  mufl  have  clearly  forefeen 
every  pofiible  circumftance  in 
which  they  could  be  placed,  and 
have  prepared  confiftcnt  anfwcrs 
to  every  qucftion  that  could  be 
put  to  them  by  their  moft  invete- 
rate and  moft  enlightened  ene- 
mies ;  by  the  fl:atefman,  the  law- 
yer, the  philofopher,  and  the 
prieft.     That  fuch  foreknowledge 
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as  this  would  have  been  miracu- 
lous, will  not  furely  be  denied  ; 
fmce  it  forms  the  very  attribute 
which  we  find  it  moll  difficult  to 
allow  even  to  God  himfelf.  It  is 
not,  however,  the  only  miracle 
which  this  fuppofition  would  com- 
pel us  to  fwallow.  The  very  refo^ 
lution  of  the  apoflles  to  propagate 
the  belief  of  falfe  miracles  in  fup- 
port  of  fuch  a  religion  as  that 
which  is  taught  in  the  New  Tefta- 
ment,  is  as  great  a  miracle  as 
human  imagination  can  eafily 
conceive. 

"  When  they  formed  thisdefign, 
either  they  mufl  have  hoped  to 
fuccecd,  or  they  mufl  have  fore- 
feen that  they  fhould  fail  in  their 
undertaking;  and,  in  either  cafe, 
they  chofe  evil  for  its  oxvn  fake. 
They  could  not,  if  they  forefaw 
that  they  fliould  fail,  look  for  any 
thing,  but  that  contempt,  difgrace, 
and  perfecution,  which  were  then 
the  inevitable  confequences  of  an 
unfuccefsful  endeavour  to  over- 
throw the  eflabliflied  religion. 
Nor  could  their  profpe6ls  be 
brighter  upon  the  fuppofition  of 
their  l^uccefs.  As  they  knew  them- 
felves to  be  falfe  witnefles,  and 
impious  deceivers,  they  could 
have  no  hopes  beyond  the  grave  ; 
and  by  determining  to  oppofe  all 
the  religious  fyflems,  fuperftitious, 
and  prejudices  of  the  age  in  which 
they  lived,  they  wilfully  expofed 
themfelves  to  inevitable  mifery  in 
the  prefent  hfe,  to  inlult  and  im- 
prifonment,  to  ftripes  and  death; 
Nor  can  it  be  faid  that  they  might 
look  forward  to  power  and  afflu- 
ence, when  they  fhoul<i/  through 
fufferings,  have  converted  their 
countrymen  ;  for  fo  delirous  were 
2  t  '  they 
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they  of  obtaining  nothing  but  mi- 
fery,  as  the  end  of  their  mifllon, 
that  they  made  their  own  perfecu- 
tion  a  teft  of  the  truth  of  their 
dodrines.  They  introduced  the 
Mailer  from  whom  they  pretend- 
ed to  have  received  thefe  do6lrines 
as  telling  them,  that  ^  they  were 
fent  forth  as  fheep  in  the  midll:  of 
wolves  ;  that  they  iliould  be  de- 
livered up  to  councils,  and  fcourg- 
.  ed  in  fynagogues  ;  that  they  (liould 
be  hated  of  .all  men  for  his  name's 
fake  ;  that  the  brother  fliould  de- 
liver up  the  brother  to  death,  and 
th6  father  the  child ;  and  that  he 
who  took  not  up  his  crofs,  and  fol- 
lowed after  him,  was  not  worthy 
of  him/  The  very  fyflem  of  re- 
ligion, therefore,  which  they  in- 
vented and  refolved  to  impofe  up- 
on mankind,  was  fo  contrived, 
that  the  worldly  profperity  of  its 
firft  preachers,  and  even  their  ex- 
emption from  perfecution,  was  in- 
compatible with  its  fuccefs.  Had 
thefe  clear  predidions  of  the  Au- 
thor of  that  religion,  under  whom 
the  apoflles  a6led  only  as  minif- 
ters,  not  been  verified,  all  man- 
kind muft  have  inftantly  perceived 
that  their  pretence  to  infpiration 
•was  falfe,  and  that  Chriftianity  was 
afcandalous  and  impudent  impof- 
ture.  All  this  the  apoflles  could 
not  but  forefee  when  they  formed 
their  plan  for  deluding  the  world. 
Whence  it  follows,  that  when  they 
refolved  to  fupport  their  pretend- 
ed revelation  by  an  appeal  to 
forged  miracles,  they  wilfully,  and 
with  their  eyes  open,  expofed 
themfelves  to  inevitable  mifery, 
\vhethei?;i>they  Ihould  fucceed  or 
fail  in  their  enterprife ;  and  that 
they  concerted  their  meafures  fo 
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as  not  to  admit  of  a  ppflibility  of 
recompenfe  to  themfelves,  either 
in  this  life  or  in  that  which  is  to 
come.  But  if  there  be  a  law  of 
nature,  for  the  reality  of  which 
Ave  have  better  evidence  than  we 
have  for  others,  it  is,  that  '  no 
man  can  choofe  mifery  for  its  own 
fake,  or  make  the  acquifition  of 
it  the  ultimate  end  of  his  purfuit. 
The  exiflence  of  other  laws  of  na- 
ture we  know  by  teflimony,  and 
our  own  obfervation  of  the  regu- 
larity of  their  efl'eds.  The  exifl- 
ence of  this  law  is  made  known 
to  us  not  only  by  thefe  means, 
but  alfo  by  the  llill  clearer  and 
more  conclufive  evidence  of  our 
own  confcioufnefs. 

"  Thus,  then,  do  miracles  force 
themfelves  upon  our  affent  in  eve- 
ry pofTible  view  which  we  can 
take  of  this  inter^fling  fubjed. 
If  the  teflimony  of  the  firfl 
preachers  of  Chriflianity  were 
true,  the  miracles  recorded  in  the 
Gofpel  were  certainly  performed, 
and  the  dodrines  of  our  religion 
are  derived  from  heaven.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  that  teflimony  were 
falfe,  either  God  mufl  have  mira- 
culoufl}'  eflaccd  from  the  minds  of 
thofe  by  whom  it  was  given  all  the 
afTociations  formed  between  their 
fenfxble  ideas  and  the  words  of  lan- 
guage, or  he  mufl  have  endowed 
thofc  men  with  the  gifts  of  pre- 
fcience,  and  have  impelled  them 
to  fabricate  a  pretended  revelation 
for  the  purpofe  of  deceiving  the 
world,  and  involving  themfelves 
in  certain  and  forefeen  deflrudion. 

''The  power  neceffary  to  perform 
the  one  feries  of  thefe  miracles 
may,  for  any  thing  known  to  us,  be 
as  great  as  that  which  would  be  re- 
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quifite  for  the  performance  of  the 
other  ;  and  confidered  merely  as 
exertions  of  preternatural  power, 
they  may  feem  to  halance  each 
other,  and  to  hold  the  mind  in  a 
ftate  of  fufpenfe;  but  when  we 
take  into  confideration  the  differ- 
ent purpofes  for  which  thefe  op- 
pofite  and  contending  miracles 
were  wrought,  the  balance  is  in- 
ftantly  dellroyed.  The  miracles 
recorded  in  the  Gofpels,  if  real, 
were  wrought  in  fupport  of  a  re- 
velation which,  in  the  opinion  of 
all  by  whom  it  is  received,  has 
brought  to  hght  many  important 
truths  which  could  not  otherwife 
have  been  made  known  to  men ;  and 
which,  by  the  confeffion  of  its  ad- 
verfaries,  contains  the  pureft  mo- 
ral precepts  by  which  the  conduct 
of  mankind  was  ever  diredted. 
The  oppofite  feries  of  miracles,  if 
real,  was  performed  to  enable, 
and  even  to  compel,  a  company 
of  Jews,  of  the  lowell  rank  and 
of  the  narrowefl  education,  to 
fabricate,  with  the  view  of  ine- 
vitable deftruftion  to  themfelves, 
a  confiftent  fcheme  of  falfehood, 
and  by  an  appeal  to  forged  miracles 
to  impofe  it  upon  the  world  as  a 
revelation  from  heaven.  The  ob- 
je6t  of  the  former  miracles  is  wor- 
thy of  a  God  of  infinite  w^ifdom, 
goodnefs,  and  power ;  the  ob- 
ject of  the  latter  is  abfolutely  in- 
confiftent  with  wifdom  and  good- 
nefs, which  are  demonftrably  at- 
tributes of  that  Being  by  whom 
alone  miracles  can  be  performed. 
Whence  it  follows,  that  the  fup- 
pofition  of  the  apoftles  bearing 
falje  teflimony  to  the  miracles  of 
their  Mafter,  implies  a  feries  of 
deviations  from  the  laws  of  na- 
ture infinitely   lefs   probable    in 
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themfelves  than  thofe  miracles: 
and  therefore,  by  Mr.  Hume's 
maxim,  we  mull  neceifarily  reject 
the  fuppofition  of  falfehood  in  the 
teftimony,  and  admit  the  reality 
of  the  miracles.  So  true  it  is 
that  for  the  reality  of  the  Gofpd 
miracles  we  have  evidence  as  con- 
vincing to  the  reflefting  mind  as 
thofe  had  who  were  contemporary 
with  Chrift  and  his  apoftles,  and 
were  adual  witnefles  to  theit 
mighty  works." 

The  power  of  working  miracles 
is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  have 
been  continued  no  longer  than 
the  apoftles  days.  Others  think 
that  it  was  continued  long  after. 
It  feems  pretty  clear,  however,  that 
miracles  univerfally  ceafed  before 
Chryfoftom's  time.  As  for  what 
Auguftine  fays  of  thofe  wrought 
at  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  and 
fome  other  places,  in  his  time, 
the  evidence  is  not  always  fo  con- 
vincing as  might  be  defired  in 
fads  of  importance.  The  contro- 
verfy  concerning  the  time  when 
miraculous  powers  ceafed  was 
carried  on  by  Dr.  Middleton,  in 
his  Free  Enquiry  into  the  Mira- 
culous Powers,  «S:c.;  by  Mr.  Yate, 
Mr.  Toll,  and  others,  who  fup- 
pofed that  miracles  ceafed  with  the 
apoftles.  On  the  contrary  fide  ap- 
peared Dr.  Stebbing,  Dr.  Chapman, 
Mr,  Parker,  Mr.  Brooke,and  others. 

As  to  the  miracles  of  the  Ro- 
mifli  church,  it  is  evident,  as 
Doddridge  obferves,  that  many  of 
them  were  ridiculous  tales,accord- 
ins  to  their  own  hiltorians;  others 
were  performed  without  any  cre- 
dible witnefles,  or  in  circumftances 
where  the  performer  had  the  great- 
eft  opportunity  for  juggling:  and 
it  is  particularly  remarkable,  that 
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they  were   hardly   ever   wrought 
v,here  they  feem  moft  necellary, 
i.e.  in  countries  where  thofe  doc- 
trines are  renounced,  which   that 
church  efteems  of  the  highel"t  im- 
portance.    See  Fleetwood,   Clapa- 
rede,  Conijbeare,  Campbell,  Lardner, 
Farmer,  Adams,  and  Wcfton,  on  ISli- 
racks ;  article  Miracle,  Enc.  Brit.  ; 
Doddridge's  Led.,   lee.   101    and 
13.5;    Leland's  View  of  De[(iical 
Writers,    letter   3,    4,    7 ;    Hur- 
lion  on  the  Spirit,  p.  299,  &c. 
MIRTH,  joy,  gaiety,    merriment. 
It  is   diftingui filed  from  cheerful- 
ntii's  thus:   Mirth  is  confidered  as 
an  a<5t ;  cheerfidnefs  an  habit  of  the 
mind.     Mirth  is  iliort  and  tran- 
lient ;  cheerfuhiefs  fixed   and   per- 
manent.   *'  Thofe  are  often  raifed 
into    the    greateft    tranfports    of 
mirth  who  are  fubjed  to  the  great- 
eft  deprelTions  of  melancholy  :   on 
tlijp  contrary,  cheerfulnefs,  though 
it  do  not  give  fuch  an  exquifite 
gladnefs,  prevents  us  from  falling 
into  any  depths  of  forrow.    Mirth 
is  like  a  flafli  of  lightning,  that 
breaks  through  a  gloom  of  clouds, 
and  glitters  for  a  moment;  cheer- 
fulnefs keeps  up  a  kind  of  day- 
light  in    the   mind,   and    fills    it 
with  a  fieady  and  per^x'tual  fere- 
nitv." 
MISANTHROPIST,  f^^accv^^oTco;,  a 
hater  of  mankind  ;  one  that  aban- 
dons   fociety    from    a    principle 
of  difcontent.     The  conlidcration 
of  the  depravity  of  human  nature 
is  certainly  enough  to  raifc  emo- 
tions of  forrow  in  the   brcaft;  of 
every  man  of  the  leaft  fenfibility ; 
yet   it  is  our  duty  to  bear  with 
the  follies  of  mankind  ;  to  excrcife 
a   degree   of    candour    confiftent 
with  truth ;   to  lefien,  if  pollible, 
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by  our  exertions,  the  fum  of  mo- 
ral   and   natural   evil ;     and,   by 
^  conneding  ourfelves  with  fociety, 
to  add  at  leaft  fomething  to  the 
general  interefts  of  mankind.  The 
mifanthropift,  therefore,  is  an  un- 
generous and  difiionourable  cha- 
racler.     Difguftcd    with    life,    he 
feeks   a   retreat  from  it :   like  a 
coward,  he  flees  from  the  fcene  of 
aftion,  while  he  increafes  his  own 
mifery  by  his  natural  difcontent, 
and  leaves  others  to  do  what  they 
can  for  themfelves. 
MISER,  a  term  formerly  ufed  in 
reference  to  a  perfon  in  wretched- 
nefs  or  calamity ;  but  it  now  de- 
notes a  parfimonious  perfon,  or 
one  who  is  covetous  to  extremity ; 
who  denies  himfelf  even  the  com- 
forts of  life  to  accumulate  wealth. 
See 'Avarice,  Covetousness. 
MISERY,   fuch  a  fiate  of  wretch- 
ednefs,  unhappinefs,  or  calamity- 
as  renders  a  perfon  an  objed  of 
compafiion. 
MISCHNA,    or   Misna    (from 
n3t^S    iferavitj,    a    part   of    the 
Jewifli  Talmud. 

The  Mifchna  contains  the  text; 
and  the  Gemara,  which  is  the  fe- 
cond  part  of  the  Talmud,  con- 
tains the  commentaries  :  fo  that 
the  Gemara  is,  as  it  were,  a  glof- 
fary  on  the  Mifchna. 

The  Mifchna  confifts  of  various 
traditions  of  the  Jews,  and  of  ex- 
])lanations  of  feveral  paflages  of 
fcripture  :  thefe  traditions  ferying 
as  an  explication  of  the  written 
law,  and  fupplement  to  it,  are 
faid  to  have  been  delivered  to  Mo- 
fes  during  the  time  of  his  abode 
on  the  Mount;  which  he  after- 
wards communicated  to  Aaron, 
Eleazar,  and  his  fervant  Joiliua. 
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By  thefe  they  were  tranfmitted  to 
the  levcnty  elders ;    by   them    to 
the  prophets,  who  communicated 
them  to  tlie  men  of  the  great  ian- 
hedrim,  from  whom  the  wife  men 
of    Jerufalem    a-nd    Babylon    re- 
ceived them.     According  to  Pri- 
deaux's  account,  they  pafied  from 
Jeremiah  to  Baruch,  from  him  to 
Ezra,  and  from  Ezra  to  the  men 
of  the  great  fynagogue,  the  laft  of 
whom    was  Simon  the  Juft  ;  who 
delivered   them   to    Antio;onus  of 
Socho  :  and  from   him  they  came 
down  in  regular  fuccellion  to  Si- 
meon, who   took   our  Saviour  in 
his  arms  ;  to  Gamaliel,  at  whofe 
feet  Paul  was  educated  ;  and  lall 
of  all  to  Rabbi  Judah  the   Holy, 
■who  committed  them  to  writing  in 
the  ?vlifchna.     But  Dr.  Prideaux, 
rejecting  this  Jewifh   fiction,'  ob- 
ferves,  that  after  the  death  of  Si- 
mon the  Juft,  about  299  years  be- 
fore Chrilt,  the  Mifchnical  dodors 
arofe,  who  by  their  comments  and 
conclufions  added  to  the  number 
of  thofe  traditions  which  had  been 
received  and  allowed  by  Ezra  and 
the  men  of  the  great  fynagogue  ; 
fo  that  towards  the  middle  of  the 
fecond  century  after  Ch rift,  under 
the  empire  of  Antoninus  Pius,  it 
was  found    neceflary   to   commit 
thefe  traditions  to  writing  ;  more 
efpecially  as   their  country   had 
confiderably  fuftered  under  Adri- 
an, and  many  of  their  fchools  had 
been  diflblved,  and  their  learned 
men    cut  off;  and   therefore    the 
ufual  method  of  preferving  their 
traditions  had  failed.     Rabbi  Ju- 
dah on  this  occafion  being  redtor 
of  the  fchool  at  Tiberias,  and  pre- 
lident   of  the    fanhedrim   in   that 
place,   undertook  the  work,  and 


compiled  it  in  fix  books,  each  con* 
fifting  of  feveral  trads,  which  al- 
together make  up  the  number  of 
fixty-three.      Prid.  Comn.x.,   vol. 
II.,    p.   4(>8,   &c.,    ed.   9.     This 
learned    author    computes,    that 
the  Mifchna  was  compofed  about 
the  150th  year  of  our  Lord  ;   but 
Dr.    Lightfoot   fays,    that  Rabbi 
Judah    compiled     the     INIifchna 
about  the  year   of  Chrift  I90,  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Corn- 
modus;  or,  as  fome  compute,  in 
the    year  of    Chrift    220.      Dr. 
Lardnerisof  opinion  that  this  work 
could  not  have  been  linidied  be- 
fore the  year  19O,  or  later.    Col- 
leflion  of  Jexvij/i  and  Heathen  Tef- 
timonieSj    vol.  I.,  p.   178.     Thus 
the  book  called  the  Mifchna  was 
formed  ;  a   book  which  the  Jews 
have  generally  received   with   the 
greateft  veneration.     The  original 
has  been  publiflied  with  a  Latin 
tranflation   by   Surenhufius,  with 
notes  of  his  own  and  others  from 
the  learned  Maimonides,  &c.,  in 
fix  vols.  fol.   Amfter.  A.  D.  IO98 
— 1703.     See   Talmud.      It  is 
written  in  a  much  purer  ftyle,  and 
is  not  near  fo  full  of  dreams  and 
vifions  as  the  Gemara. 
M I S  R  E  P  R  E  S  E  NTATION,  the 
mSt  of  wilfully  reprefenting  a  thing 
otherwife  than  it  is.  "  This,"  as  an 
elegant  writer  obferves,  "  is  one  of 
the  greateft  mifchiefsof  convcrfa- 
tion.     Self-love  is  continually  at 
work  to  give  to  all  we  fay  a  bias  in 
our  own  favour.    How  often  in  {o- 
ciety,  otherwife  refpeftable,  we  are 
pained    with  narrations  in  which 
prejudice    warps,     and    felf-lovc 
blinds  !     How  often    do    we     fee 
that   withholding  part  of  a   truth 
anfwers  the  vvorft  ends  of  a  falfe- 
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hood  !  How  often  regret  the  un- 
fair turn  given  to  a  caiife,  by 
placing  a  fentiment  in  one  point 
of  view,  which  the  Ipeaker  had 
ufed  in  another !  the  letter  of 
truth  preferved,  where  its  fpirit  is 
violated  !  a  fuperftitious  exadnefs 
fcrupuloufly  maintained  in  the  un- 
derparts  of  a  detail,  in  order  to 
imprefs  fuch  an  idea  of  integrity 
as  ftiall  gain  credit  for  the  mifre- 
prefenter,  while  he  is  defignedly 
miflating  the  leading  principle  ! 
How  may  we  obferve  a  new  cha- 
racter given  to  a  faft  by  a  difierent 
look,  tone,  or  emphafis,  which  al- 
ters it  as  much  as  words  could 
have  done  1  the  falfe  imprellfion  of 
a  fermon  conveyed,  when  we  do 
not  like  the  preacher,  or  when 
through  him  we  wifli  to  make 
religion  itfelf  ridiculous !  the 
care  to  avoid  literal  untruths, 
while  the  mifchief  is  better  efte(5l- 
ed  by  the  unfair  quotation  of  a 
paffage  divefted  of  its  context  1 
the  bringing  together  detached 
portions  of  a  fubjecl,  and  making 
thofe  parts  ludicrous,  when  con- 
iied;ed,  which  were  ferious  in  their 
diftind:  pofition  !  the  infidious  ufe 
made  of  a  fentiment  by  repre- 
fenting  it  as  the  opinion  of  him  who 
had  only  brought  it  forward  in  or- 
der to  expofe  it !  the  relating 
opinions  which  had  merely  been 
put  hypothetically,  as  if  they 
were  the  avowed  principles  of  him 
we  would  difcredit!  that  fubtle 
falfehood  which  is  fo  made  to  in- 
corporate with  a  certain  quantity 
of  truth, that  the  moll  ilvilful  moral 
chemift  cannot  analyfe  or  feparate 
them  !  for  a  good  mifreprefejiter 
knows  that  a  fuccefsful  lie  mull 
have  a  certain  infufion  of  truth, 
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or  it  will  not  go  down.  And  this 
amalgamation  is  the  teft  of  his 
/kill ;  as  too  ?}iu6k  truth  would  de- 
feat the  end  of  his  mifchief,  and 
too  little  would  deftroy  the  belief 
of  the  hearer.  All  that  indefina- 
ble ambiguity  and  equivocation  ; 
all  that  prudent  deceit,  which  is 
rather  im])licd  than  exprefled ; 
thofe  more  delicate  artifices  of  the 
fchool  of  Loyola  and  of  Chefter- 
field,  which  allow  us  when  we 
dare  not  deny  a  truth,  yet  fo  to 
difguife  and  difcolour  it,  that  the 
truth  we  relate  fliall  not  refemble 
the  truth  we  heard ;  thefe,  and  all 
the  thoufand  fhades  of  fimulation 
and  diflimulation,  will  be  carefully 
guarded  againfl;  in  the  converfation 
of  vigilant  Chriftians." — Mifs  H, 
Moore  on  Educ,  vol.  II.,  p.  91. 

MISSAL,  the  Romifli  mafs-book, 
containing  the  feveral  mafles  to  be 
faid  on  particular  days.  It  is  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  word  7ni^a, 
which  in  the  antient  Chriftian 
church  fignified  every  part  of  di- 
vine fervice. 

MISSION,  a  power  or  commiflion 
to  preach  the  Gofpel.  Thus  Je- 
fus  Chrift  gave  his  difciples  their 
miffion,  when  he  faid,  "  Go  ye 
into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
Gofpel  to  every  creature."  See 
next  article. 

MISSION,  an  eftablifliment  of 
people  zealous  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  falvation  of  fouls, 
who  go  and  preach  the  Gofpel  in 
remote  countries,  and  among  infi- 
dels. No  man  pofiefled  of  tha 
leaft  deoree  of  feeling  or  com- 
pafilion  for  the  human  race  can 
deny  the  neceffity  and  utility  of 
Chriftian  miffions.  Whoever  con* 
fiders  that  the  major  part  of  the 
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world  is  enveloped  in  the  grofieft    continued  about  170  years.  About 


darknefs,  bound  with  the  chains 
of  lavage  barbarity,  and  immerfed 
in  the  awful  chaos  of  brutal  ig- 
norance, miift,  if  he  be  not  defd- 
tute  of  every  principle  of  religion 
and  humanity,  concur  with  the 
deligUj  and  applaud  the  principles 
of  thofe  who  engage  in  fo  benevo- 
lent a  work.  We  fliall  not,  how- 
ever, in  this  place,  enter  into  a 
defence  of  millions,  but  fhall  pre- 
fent  the  reader  with  a  fliort  view 
of  thofe  that  have  been  ella- 
blilhed. 

In  the  fixteenth  century,  the 
Romijh  church  particularly  exerted 
herfelf  for  the  propagation  of  their 
religion.  The  Portuguefe  and 
Spaniards  pretend  to  have  done 
mighty  exploits  in  the  fpread  of 
the  Chriftian  faith  in  Afia,  Africa, 
and  America ;  but,  when  we  con- 
fider  the  fuperftitions  they  im- 
pofed  on  fome,  and  the  dreadful 
cruelties  they  inflided  on  others, 
it  more  than  counterbalances  any 
good  that  was  done.  For  a  time, 
the  Dominicans,  Francifcans,  and 
other  religious  orders,  w'ere  very 
zealous  in  the  converfion  of  the 
heathen ;  but  the  Jefuits  outdid 
them  all  in  their  attempts  in  the 
converfion  of  African,  Afian,  and 
American  infidels.  Xavier  fpread 
fome  hints  of  the  Romifbv  religion 
through  the  Portuguefe  fettle- 
ments  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  through 
moft  of  the  Indian  continent,  and 
of  Ceylon.  In  1549  he  failed  to 
Japan,  and  laid  the  foundtriion  of 
a  church  there,  which  at  one 
time  was  faid  to  have  coniifted  of 
about  600,000  Chriltians.  After 
him,  others  penetrated  into  China, 
and    founded   a   church,    which 
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1580,  others  penetrated  into  Chili 
and  Peru,  in  South  America,  and 
converted  the  natives.  Others 
beftirred  themfclves  to  convert  the 
Greeks,  Neftorians,  Monophyfites, 
Abyflinians,  the  Egyptian  copts. 
"  It  is,  however,*'  as  one  obferves, 
"  a  matter  of  doubt  whether 
the  difciples  of  a  Xavier  or  the 
converts  of  a  Loyola  and  Domi- 
nic, with  their  partifans  of  the 
Romifli  church,  ftiould  be  ad- 
mitted among  the  number  of 
Chriftians,  or  their  labours  be 
thought  to  have  contributed  to 
the  promotion  or  to  the  hindrance 
of  the  religion  of  Chrift.  Certain 
it  is,  that  the  methods  thefe  men 
purfued  tended  much  more  to 
make  difciples  to  themfelves  and 
the  pontitls  of  Rome  than  to 
form  the  mind  to  the  reception  of 
evangelical  truth."  With  ardent 
zeal,  however,  and  unwearied  in- 
duftry,  thefe  apoftles  laboured  in 
this  work.  In  l622  we  find  the 
pope  ellabliflied  a  congregation  of 
cardinals,  de  propaganda  fide,  and 
endowed  it  with  ample  revenues, 
and  every  thing  which  could  for- 
ward the  milfions  was  liberally 
fupplied.  In  l627,  alfo,  Urban 
added  the  college  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  faith  ;  in  which  mif- 
fionaries  were  taught  the  lan- 
guages of  the  countries  to  which 
they  were  to  be  fent.  France  co- 
pied the  example  of  Rome,  and 
formed  an  eftablilliment  for  the 
fame  purpofes.  The  Jefuits  claim- 
ed the  firll  rank,  as  due  to  their 
zeal,  learning,  and  devotednefs  to 
the  holy  fee.  The  Dominicans, 
Francifcans,  and  others,  difputed 
the  palm  with  them.  The  new 
X  world 
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worlci    and    the    Afiatlc    regions 
were  the  chief  field  of  their  la- 
bours.    They  penetrated  into  the 
uncultivated  reccffes  of  America. 
They  vifited  the  untried  regions  of 
Siara,  Tonkin,  and  Cochin  China. 
They   entered  the  vaft  empire  of 
China  itfelf,  and  numbered  mil- 
lions among  their  converts.  They 
dared  attront  the  dangers  of  the 
tyrannical  government-  of  Japan. 
In  India  they  aflfumed  the   garb 
and  aufterities  of  the  Brahmins, 
and  boafted  on  the  coafts  of  Ma- 
labar of  a  thoufand  converts  bap- 
tized  in    one   year    by    a    hngle 
miffionary.  Their  fufrerings,  how- 
v/ver,   were   very    great,    and   in 
China  and  Japan  they  were  ex- 
pofed  to  the  moll  dreadful  perfe- 
cutions,  and  many  thoufands  were 
cut  off,  with  at  lall,  a  final  ex- 
pulfion    from    the    empires.     In 
Africa  the  Capuchins  were  chiefly 
Employed,  though  it  does  not  ap- 
pear  that    they    had    any   con- 
lidcrable  fticcefs.  And  in  America 
their  laborious  exertions  have  had 
but  little   influence  we    fear,  to 
promote  the  real  converfion  of  the 
natives  to  the  truth. 

In  the  year  l621  the  Dutch 
opened  a  church  in  the  city  of 
Batavia,  and  from  hence  minillers 
were  fent  to  Amboyna.  At  Ley- 
den,  minillers  and  afliftants  were 
educated  for  the  purpofe  of  mif- 
fions  under  the  famous  Walajus, 
and  fent  into  the  Kail,  where 
thoufands  embraced  the  Chriflian 
religion  at  Formofa,  Columba, 
Java,  Malabar,  &c. ;  and  though 
the  work  declined  in  fome  places, 
yet  there  are  Hill  churches  in 
Ceylon,  Sumatra,  Amboyna,  &c. 
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About  1705,  Frederick  IV.  of 
Denmark,  applied  to  the  univer- 
fity  of  Halle,  in  Germany,  for 
milhonaries  to  preach  the  Gofpel 
on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  in  the 
Eall  Indies  ;  and  MefiVs.  Zicgen- 
balg  and  Plutfche  were  the  firft 
cmploj^ed  on  this  important  mif- 
fion :  to  them  others  were  foon 
added,  who  laboured  with  con- 
fiderable  fuccefs.  It  is  faid  that 
upwards  of  18,000  Gentoos  have 
been  brought  to  the  profeflion  of 
Chrillianity. 

A  great  work  has  been  carried 
on  among  the  Indian  nations  in 
North  America.     One  of  the  firfl 
and  moll  eminent  inflruments  in 
this  work  was  the  excellent  Mr. 
Elliott,   commonly  called  the  In- 
dian apollle,  who,  from  the  time 
of  his  going  to  New  England,  in 
1631,  to  his  death,  in  169O,  de- 
voted himfelf  to  this  great  work 
by  his   lips  and  pen,    tranllating 
the  Bible  and  other  books  into 
the  natic  dialect.  Some  years  after 
this,   Thomas  Mayhew,  efq.,  go-= 
vernor  and  patentee  of  the  illands 
of  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  fome 
neighbouring  iflands,  greatly  ex- 
erted  himfelf  in  the  attempt  to 
convert  the  Indians  in  that  part 
of  America.     His  fon  John  ga-^ 
thered   and   founded   an    Indiau 
church,  which,  after   his   death, 
not  being  able  to  pay  a  miniller> 
the  old  gentleman  himfelf,  at  fe- 
venty  years  of  age,  became  their 
inllru(^tor  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  his  grandfon  and  great- 
grandfon  both  fucceeded  him  in 
the  fame  work.    JNIr.  D.  Brainerd 
was  alfo  a  truly  pious  and  fuc- 
cefsful  railTiQnary  among  the  Suf- 
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queiiannab  and  Delaware  Indians. 
IJis  journal  contains  inllances  of 
very  extraordinary  converfions. 

But  the  Moravians  have  exceed- 
ed all  in  their  mifiionary exertions. 
They  have  no  lefs  than  twenty- 
nine  different  miflions ;  and,  by 
their  perfevering  i^eal,  it  is  faid, 
upwards  of  23,000  of  the  moft 
deftitute  of  mankind,   in  different 
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Caucafus.  In  fad,  where  ftiall 
we  lind  the  men  who  have  labour- 
ed as  thefe  have  ?  Their  invinci- 
ble patience,  their  well-regulated 
zeal,  their  felf-denial,  their  con- 
ftant  prudence,  defervc  the  meed 
of  higheft  approbation.  Nor  are 
they  wearied  in  fo  honourable  a 
fervice ;  for  no  lefs  than  one  hun- 
dred   and   forty    miffionaries   are 


regions  of  the  earth,  are  brought    now  employed  in  different  parts  of 


to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
Vaff  numbers  in  the  Danilh  iflands 
of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Jan,  and  St. 
Croix,  and  the  Englifli  iilands  of 
Jamaica,  Antigua,  Nevis,  Bar- 
badoes,  ^  St.  Kitts,  and  Tobago, 
have  by  their  miniftry  been  called 
to  worftiip  God  in  Ipirit  and 
truth.  In  the  inhofpitable  climes 
of  Greenland  and  Labradore  they 
have  met  with  wonderful  fuccefs, 
after  undergoing  the  moft  aftonifli- 
ing  dangers  and  difficulties.  The 
Arrowack  Indians,  and  the  ne- 
groes at  Surinam  and  Berbice, 
have  been  collected  into  bodies  of 
faithful  people  by  them.  Canada, 
and  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  have,  by  their  inftru- 
mentality,  afforded  happy  evi- 
dences of  the  power  of  the  Gof- 
'pcl.  Even  thole  efteemed  the  laft 
of  human  beings,  for  brutiflmefs 
and  ignorance,  the  Hottentots, 
have  been  formed  into  their  fo- 
cict 
dred 

God  at  Bavians  Cloof,  near  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  We  might 
alfo  mention  their  efforts  to  illu- 
mine the  diftant  Eaft,  the  coaft  of 
Coromandel,  and  the  Nicobar 
Iflands  ;  their  attempts  to  pene- 
trate into  Abyffinia,  to  carry 
the  Gofpel  to  Perlia  and  Egypt, 
and  to  afccnd   the  mountains  of 
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the  world.     See  Moravians. 

Good  has  been  alfo  done  by  the 
JVeJleyan  Methodifls,  who  are  cer- 
tainly not  the  leaft  in  mifiionary 
work.  They  have  feveral  mifiion- 
aries  in  the  Britifli  dominions  in 
America  and  in  the  Weft  Indies. 
They  have  fome  thoufands  of 
members  in  their  focieties  in  thofe 
parts.     See  Methodists. 

In  1792,  a  fociety  was  infti- 
tuted  among  the  Baptijis,  called, 
"  The  particular  Baptift  Society 
for  propagating  the  Gofpel  among 
the  Heathen  ;"  under  the  aufpices 
of  which  miffionaries  were  fent 
to  India,  and  favourable  accounts 
of  their  fuccefs  have  been  receiv- 
ed. We  learn,  with  pleafure,  that 
through  their  indefatigable  induf- 
try,  the  New  Teftament,  and  part 
of  the  Bible,  have  been  tranflatcd 
into  the  Bengalee  tongue. 

In  the  year  1795,  The  Loudon 

_....    Mijjionary  Society  was  formed.— 

icties;  and  upwards  of  feven  hun-    This  is  not  confined  to  one  hody 

red  are   faid  to   be  worlliipping    of  people,  but  confifts  of  minif- 

"     ■        '"      '  '        ters  in   the    eftablilhed    church, 

Prelbyterians,  Secedcrs,  Mcthod- 
ifts,  and  independents,  who  hold 
an  annual  meeting  in  London  in 
iMay.  As  the  ffate  of  this  fo- 
ciety is  before  the  public,  it  would 
be  unneceilary  here  to  enlarge  ; 
fuffice  it  to  fay,  that  it  is  now  on 
the  moff  permanent  and  refpcdla- 
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ble  footing.  "  It  has  alTumed 
confiftcncy  and  order ;  it  com- 
bines integrity  of  characler,  for- 
titude of  mind,  and  fixednefs  of 
refolution,  with  a  continued  pro- 
greffion  of  effort  for  the  exalted 
purpofe  of  prefenting  the  doc- 
trines of  the  bleffed  Gofpel  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  perifning  hea- 
then, and  of  exhibiting  an  un- 
corrupt  example  of  their  tenden- 
cies and  cffe6ts  in  their  own  cha- 
racters and  condu6t." 

Befides  the  above-mentioned  fo- 
cieties,  others  have  been  formed 
of  lefs  note.  In  l699>  a  fociet^^ 
was  infdtuted  in  England  for 
promoting  Chrijlian  hiowkdge.—' 
In  1701,  another  was  formed 
for  the  propagation  of  the  Gof- 
pel ill  foreign  parts.  In  Scot- 
land, about  the  year  1700,  a 
focicty  was  inftituted  for  the 
propagation  of  Chrijlian  hioxdedge. 
Recently,  the  clergymen  of  the 
eftablilhcd  church  have  formed 
one  among  ihemfelvcs.  Societies 
for  fp reading  the  Gofp(4  alfo 
have  been  inftituted  in  Holland, 
America,  Ireland,  and  other 
places.  From  the  whole  it  feems 
evident  that  the  light  and  know- 
ledge of  the  glorious  Gofpel  will 
be  more  diffufed  than  ever 
throughout  the  earth.  And  who 
is  there  that  has  any  concern  for 
the  fouls  of  men,  any  love  for 
truth  and  religion,  but  what  mull 
rejoice  at  the  formation,  number, 
and  fuccefs  of  thofe  inflitutions, 
which  have  not  the  mere  temporal 
concerns  of  men,  but  their  ever- 
lafting  welfare  as  their  obje6l } 
My  heart  overflows  with  joy,  and 
mine  eyes  with  tears,  when  I  con- 
fider  the  happy  and  extenfive  ef- 
fects  which   are    likely  to    take 


place.  The  untutored  mind  will 
receive  the  peaceful  principles  of 
religion  and  virtue  ;  the  lavage 
barbarian  will  rejoice  in  the  co- 
pious bleffings,  and  feel  the  be- 
nign effcds  of  civilization ;  the 
ignorant  idolator  will  be  direded 
to  offer  up  his  prayers  and  praifes 
to  the  true  God,  and  learn  the 
way  of  falvation  through  Jefus 
Chrift.  The  habitations  of  cru- 
elty will  become  the  abodes  of 
peace  and  fecurity,  while  igno- 
rance and  fuperftition  ftiall  give 
way  to  the  celeftial  bleffings  of 
inteUigence,  purity,  and  joy. — 
Happy  men,  who  are  employed 
as  inltniments  in  this  caufe  ;  who 
forego  your  perfonal  comforts ;  re- 
lincjuifh  your  native  country,  and 
voluntarily  devote  yourlelves  to 
the  moft  noble  and  honourable  of 
fervices  !  Peace  and  profperity 
be  with  you  !  Miller's  Hijl.  of 
the  Propagation  of  Chrift.  ;  Ken- 
net's  ditto  ;  Gillies' s  Hijlorical  Col^ 
legion  ;  Carey's  Enquiry  refpe6ting 
Mijjions  ;  J.ojkiel's  Bi/iory  of  the 
Moravian  Mijjions ;  Crantzs  HiJl, 
of  Greenland ;  Homes  Letters  on 
Millions ;  Sermons  and  Reports  of 
London  Mijf.  Soc.  And  we  hope 
foon  to  fee  a  work  entitled,  '*  A 
general  Hijlory  of  Mijjiunsy'  the 
profpedus  of  which  is  now  be- 
fore the  public. 
MODERATION,  the  ftate  of  keep- 
ing a  due  mean  between  extremes : 
calfnnefs,  temperance,  or  equa- 
nimity. It  is  fometimes  ufed  with 
reference  to  our  opinions,  12  Rom. 
3.  but  in  general  it  refpeds  our 
conduft  in  that  ffate  which  comes 
under  the  defcription  of  eafe  or  prof- 
perity. *'  Moderation,"  fays  Dr. 
Blair,  "  ought  to  take  place  in 
our  willies,  purfuits,  expedations, 
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pleafures,  and  paffions.  Firft,  in 
our  unjhes ;  the  adive  mind  of 
man  leldom  or  ever  relts  fatisfied 
with  its  prefent  condition,  how 
profperoiis  foever.  It  is  ever 
lending  forth  the  fond  defire,  the 
afpiring  wifh  after  fomething  be- 
yond what  is  enjoyed  at  prefent. 
There  is  nothing,  indeed,  unlaw- 
ful in  our  wifhing  to  be  freed  from 
whatever  is  difagreeable,  and  to 
obtain  a  fuller  enjoyment  of  the 
comforts  of  life;  but  when  thefe 
willies  are  not  tempered  by  rea- 
fon,  they  are  in  danger  of  preci- 
pitating us  into  extravagance  and 
folly.  Defires  and  wiihes  are  the 
iirft  fprings  of  action  :  when  they 
become  exorbitant,  the  whole 
character  is  likely  to  be  tainted. 
If  we  futFer  our  fancy  to  create  to 
itfelf  worlds  of  ideal  happinefs ; 
if  we  feed  our  imagination  with 
plans  of  opulence  and  fplendour 
far  beyond  our  rank  ;  if  we  fix  lo 
our  wifhes  certain  ftages  of  high 
advancement,  or  certain  degrees 
of  uncommon  reputation  or  dif- 
tindion,  the  confequences  will 
be,  that  we  fhall  become  un- 
happy in  our  prefent  ftate  ;  unfit 
for  ading  the  part,  and  difcharg- 
ing  the  duties  that  belong  to  it ; 
we  fhall  difcompofe  the  peace  and 
order  of  our  minds,  and  foment 
many  hurtful  paffions !  Do  we 
imagine  that  all  are  happy  who 
have  attained  to  thofe  fummits  of 
dillindion  towards  which  our  wifii- 
es  afpire  ?  Alas  !  how  frequently 
has  experience  (hewed,  that  where 
rofes  werefuppofed  to  bloom  no- 
thing but  briars  and  thorns  grew  ? 
On  the  elevated  fituations  of  for- 
tune the  great  calamities  of  life 
chiefly  fall :  there  the  fiorm  fpends 
its  violence,  and  there  the  thun' 
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der  breaks,  while  fafe  and  unhurt 
the  inhabitant  of  the  vale  remains 
below.  Let  us  learn,  then,  to  re- 
treat from  thofe  vain  and  pernicious 
excurfions  of  extravagant  defire. 
— 2.  There  fiiould  be  moderation 
in  our  piirfuits  ;  not  that  all  high 
purfuits  ought  on  every  occafiou 
to  be  checked.  Some  men  are 
formed  by  nature  for  rifing  into 
confpicuous  ftations  of  life.  In 
following  the  impulfe  of  their 
minds,  and  properly  exerting  the 
talents  with  which  God  has  blelled 
them,  there  is  room  for  them  to 
act  in  a  laudable  fphcre,  and  to 
become  the  inftruments  of  much 
public  good.  But  this  may  fafcly 
be  pronounced,  that  the  bulk  of 
men  are  ready  to  overrate  their 
own  abilities,  and  to  imagine 
themfelves  equal  to  higher  things 
than  the5'  were  ever  dcfigncd  for. 
We  fliould  beware,  therefore,  of 
being  led  afide  from  the  plain  path 
of  found  and  moderate  conduct 
by  thole  falfe  lights  which  felf- 
flattery  is  always  ready  to  hang 
out.  By  aiming  at  a  mark  too 
high,  w^e  may  fall  fhort  of  what 
was  in  our  power  to  have  reached. 
Whatever  our  aims  be,  there  is 
oneexercife  of  moderation,  which 
muft  be  enjoined  to  thofe  of  the 
greatefi  abilities  as  well  to  as 
others;  that  is,  never  to  tranfgrcfs 
the  bounds  of  moral  duty.  The 
man  of  moderation  is  not  lb  much 
bent  on  the  accomplifliment  of 
any  defign,  as  to  take  a  diflionour- 
able  fiep  in  order  to  conipafs  it. 
lie  can  have  patience ;  he  can 
yield  tounfurmountabic  obfiach»s. 
Ill  his  higheftenterprifes  he  wiihcs 
not  to  have  the  appearance  of  a 
meteor  which  fires  the  atmo- 
fphere,  or  of  a  comet  which  aUo- 
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mihes  the   public  by  its   blazing 
rccentric  couiTe ;  but  rather  to  re- 
jenible  thofe  fteady  luminaries  of 
heaven,    which  advance  in   their 
orbits  with  a  filent  and   regular 
motion. — 3.  There  Hiould  be  mo- 
deration in  our  cxpe6lations.     By 
want  of  moderation  in  our  hopes, 
we    not    only  increafe   dejeftion 
when  difappointment  comes,  but 
we     accelerate    difappointment ; 
we    bring    forward    difagreeable 
changes  in  our  ftate ;  for  the  na- 
tural   confequence    of    prefump- 
tuous  cxpe6tation  is  rafhnefs   in 
conduct.     He  who  indulges  con- 
fident fecurity,  of  courfe  negleds 
due  precautions  againll  the   dan- 
gers that  threaten   him.     By  pre- 
fumption  and   vanity   he    either 
provokes   enmity  or   incurs  con- 
tempt.   A  temperate  fpirit,  there- 
fore, and  moderate  expectations, 
are  the  beft  fafeguard  of  the  mind 
in  this  uncertain    and   changing 
flatc :    they  enable    us    to    pafs 
through   life  with    mod  comfort. 
When  we  rife  in  the  world,  they 
contribute  to  our  elevation  ;  and 
if  we    muft  fall,  they  render  our 
fall  the  lighter.— 4.  There  fliould 
be  moderation  in  our  plcajiucs.  It 
is  an  invariable  law  of  our  prefent 
condition,    that     every     pleafure 
which  is  purfucd  to  excefs  con- 
verts itfelf  into  poifon  :  what  was 
ijitendcd  for  the  cordial  and  re- 
frcdiment  of  human  life,  through 
want  of  moderation  we   turn  to 
its  bane.     Could  the  monuments 
of  death  be  laid  open  to  our  view, 
they  would  read   a  Icdure  in  fa- 
vour of  moderation   much    more 
powerful  than  any  that  the  moft 
eloquent  preacher  can  give.     We 


with  the  vi6lims  of  intemperance ; 
we  ihould  behold  thofe  chambers 
of  darknefs  hung  round  on  every 
tide  with  the  trophies  of  luxury, 
drunkennefs,  and  fenfuality.  So 
numerous  fhould  we  find  thofe 
martyrs  of  iniquity,  that  it  may 
be  fafely  aflerted,  where  war  or 
peflilence  have  llain  their  thou- 
fands,  intemperate  pleafure  has 
flain  its  ten  thoufands. — 5.  There 
(liould  be  moderation  in  all  (yurpaf- 
Jions.  This  is  peculiarly  neceflary, 
becaufe  there  is  no  paflion  in  hu- 
man nature  but  what  has  of  itfelf 
a  tendency  to  run  into  escek ;  for 
all  paflion  implies  a  violent  emo' 
tion  of  mind  ;  of  courfe,  it  is  apt 
to  derange  the  regular  courfe  of 
our  ideas,  and  to  produce  confu- 
iion  within.  Of  paflion,  there- 
fore, we  have  great  reafon  to  be- 
ware. Moments  of  paifion  are 
always  moments  of  delufion  ;  no- 
thing truly  is  what  it  t/ie?i  feems 
to  be  :  all  the  opinions  which  we 
then  form  arc  erroneous,  and  all 
the  judgments  which  we  pafs  are 
extravagant.  On  no  occafion  let 
us  imagine  that  ilrength  of  mind 
is  fliewn  by  violence  of  paffion. 
This  is  not  the  ftrength  of  men, 
but  the  impetuofity  of  children. 
It  is  the  ftrength  of  one  who  is  in 
the  delirium  of  a  fever,  or  under 
the  difeafe  of  madnefs.  True 
Ilrength  of  mind  is  (hewn  in  go- 
verning and  rcfifting  paflion,  not 
in  giving  it  fcope ;  in  reftraining 
the  wild  beafl;  within,  and  ading 
on  the  moil  trying  occafions  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  con- 
fcierice,"  and  the  word  of  God. 
Let  us  learn,  therefore,  to  culti- 
vate this  difpofltion,  remembering 
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Tacred  fcriptures,  4  Phil.   5.   and  ans,    and   other  contentions  di« 

effentially  neceflaiy  to  the  felicity  vines.     He  affirmed,  that  the  de- 

of  our  minds,  and  dignity  of  our  cree  of  predeftination  to  eternal 

charaders.     See  BiJJwp   Hall  on  glory  was  founded  upon  a  prcvi- 

Moderation ;  Momirig  Exercife  at  ous  know  ledge  and  confideratioa 

Cripplegate,  fer.  l6;  Blair  s  Ser-  of  the  merits  of  the  eleft;  that 

mons,  vol.  III.,  fer.  12  ;  Tcpladys  the  grace,  from  whofe  operation 

Works,  vol.  III.,  fer.  10.  thefe    merits   are  derived,  is  not 

MODESTY  is  fometimes  ufed  to  efficacious  by  its  own  intrinfic 
denote  humility,  and  fometimes  power  only,  but  alfo  by  the  con- 
to  exprefs  chaftity.  The  Greek  fcnt  of  our  own  will,  and  becaufo 
word  Koc-fAtoc,  modeftus,  fignifics  it  is  adminiftcred  in  thofe  circuin- 
neat  or  clean.  Mode  fry,  there-  ftances  in  which  the  Dcily,  by 
lore,  confifls  in  purity  of  fenti-  that  branch  of  his  knowledge 
ment  and  manners,  inclining  us  which  is  called  fcietifia  media, 
to  abhor  the  leaft  appearance  of  forefees  that  it  will  be  efficacious, 
vice  and  indecency,  and  to  fear  The  kind  of  prcfcience,  dcnomi- 
doing  any  thing  which  will  incur  nated  in  the  {ch.ooh  fcientla  7nedia, 
cenlure.  An  excefs  of  modefty  is  that  foreknowledge  of  future 
inay  be  called  bafhfulnefs,  and  contingents  that  arifes  from  au 
ihe  want  of  it  impertinence.  There  acquaintance  with  the  nature, 
i?  a  falfe  or  vicious  modefty,  which  and  faculties  of  rational  beings, 
influences  a  man  to  do  any  thing  of  the  circumllances  in  which 
that  is  ill  or  indifcreet ;  fuch  as,  they  (hall  be  placed,  of  the  ob- 
thiough  fear  of  offending  his  com-  jeds  that  (hall  be  prcfented  to 
panions  he  runs  into  their  follies  them,  and  of  theintiuence  which 
-or  exceffes ;  or  it  is  a  falfe  mo-  their  circumftanccs  and  objeds 
defty,  which  reftrains  a  man  from  mufthave  on  their  adions. 
doing  what  is  good  or  laudable ;  MONASTEPtY,  a  convent  or 
fuch  as  being  afliamed  to  fpeak  of  houfe  built  for  the  reception  or 
religion,  and  to  be  feen  in  the  ex-  religious  ;  whether  it  be  abbey, 
ercifes  of  piety  and  devotion.  priory,  nunnery,  or  the  like. 

MOLINISTS,  a  fei5t  in  the  Ro-  Monaftery  is  only  properly  ap- 
lni(h  church  who  follow  the  doc-  plied  to  the  houfes  of  monks,  men- 
trine  and  fentiments  of  the  Jefnit  dicant  friars,  and  nuns  :  the  refl 
Molina,  relating  to  fufficient  and  are  more  properly  called  religious 
efficacious  grace.  He  taught  that  houfes.  For  the  origin  of  monaf- 
the  operations  of  Divine  grace  tcries,  fee  Monastic  and  Monk. 
were  entirely  confident  with  the  The  houfes  belonging  to  the  (e- 
freedom  of  human  will ;  and  he  veral  religious  orders  which  ob- 
introduced  a  new  kind  of  hypo-  tained  in  England  and  Wales,  were 
thefis  to  remove  the  difficulties  at-  cathedrals,  colleges,  abbeys,  pri- 
tending  the  do6lrines  of  predefti-  ories,  preceptories,  comniandries, 
nation  and  liberty,  and  to  recon-  hofpitals,  friaries,  hermitages, 
cile  the  jarring  opinions  of  Au-  chantries,  and  free  chapels. — 
-guftines,   Thomifts,    Serai-Pelaji-  Thefe   were  under  the  diredion 
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and  marjagcment  of  various  offi- 
cers. The  diflblution  of  houfcs 
of  this  kind  began  fo  early  as  the 
year  1312,  when  the  Templars 
were  fupprclTed ;  and  in  1323, 
their  lands,  churches,  advowfons, 
and  liberties,  here  in  England, 
were  given,  by  1?  Ed.  II.,  flat.  3,  to 
the  prior  and  brethren  of  the  hof- 
pital  of  St.  John  at  Jerufalem.  In 
the  years  1390, 1437,  1441,  1459, 
1497,  1505,  1508,  and  1515,  fe- 
veral  other  houfes  were  dilTolved, 
and  their  revenues  fettled  on  dif- 
ferent colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. Soon  after  the  laft  pe- 
riod, cardinal  Wolfey,  by  licence 
of  the  king  and  pope,  obtained  a 
dilTolution  of  above  thirty  reli- 
gious houfes  for  the  founding  and 
endowing  his  colleges  at  Oxford 
and  Ipfwich.  About  the  fame 
lime  a  bull  was  granted  by  the 
fame  pope  to  cardinal  Wolfey  to 
fupprefs  monafteries,  where  there 
were  not  above  fix  monks,  to  the 
value  of  eight  thoufand  ducats  a 
rear,  for  endowing  Windfor  and 
King's  College  in  Cambridge; 
and  two  other  bulls  were  granted 
to  cardinals  Wolfey  4md  Ciim- 
peius,  where  there  were  lefs  than 
twelve  monks,  and  to  annex  them 
to  the  greater  monalleries ;  and 
another  bull  to  the  fame  cardinals 
to  enquire  about  abbeys  to  be 
fupprefled  in  order  to  be  made  ca- 
thedrals. Although  nothing  ap- 
pears to  have  been  done  in  confe- 
quence  of  thefc  bulls,  the  motive 
which  induced  Wolfey  and  many- 
others  to  fupprefs  ihefe  houfes 
was  the  defire  of  promoting  learn- 
ing ;  and  archbilhop  Cranmer  en- 
gaged in  it  with  a  view  of  carry- 


ing on  the  reformation.  Ther« 
were  other  caufes  that  concurred 
to  bring  on  their  ruin  :  many  of 
the  religious  w^ere  loofe  and  vi- 
cious ;  the  monks  were  generally 
thought  to  be  in  their  hearts  at- 
tached to  the  pope's  fupremacy; 
their  revenues  were  not  employed 
according  to  the  intent  of  the 
donors ;  many  cheats  in  images, 
fei^gned  miracles,  and  counterfeit 
relics,  had  beendifcovered,  which 
brought  the  monks  into  difgrace  ; 
the  Obfervant  Friars  had  oppofed 
the  king's  divorce  from  queen  Car 
therine  ;  and  thefe  circumftances 
operated,  in  concurrence  with  the 
king's  want  of  a  fupply  and  the 
people's  defire  to  fave  their  mo- 
ney, to  forward  a  motion  in  par- 
liament, that,  in  order  to  fupport 
the  king's  ftate  and  fupply  his 
wants,  all  the  religious  houfes 
might  be  conferred  upon  the 
crown  which  were  not  able  to 
fpend  above  2001.  a  year  ;  and  an 
a6i  was  pafled  for  that  purpofe, 
27  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  28.  By  this 
a6t  about  three  hundred  and 
eighty  houfes  were  diflblved,  and 
a  revenue  of  30,0001.  or  32,0001. 
a  year  came  to  the  crown ;  be- 
fidcs  about  100,0001.  in  plate  and 
jewels.  The  fuppreflion  of  thefe 
houfes  occafioned  difcontent,  and 
at  length  an  open  rebellion  :  when 
this  was  appeafed,  the  king  re- 
folved  to  fupprefs  the  reft  of  the 
monafteries,  and  appointed  a  new 
vifitation,  which  caufed  the 
greater  abbeys  to  be  furrendercd 
apace:  and  it  was  enaded  by  31 
Hen.  VIII.,  c.  13,  that  all  mo- 
nafteries  which  have  been  furren- 
dercd ilnce  the  4th  of  February, 
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in  the  twentv-fcvcnth  ye»ar  of 
his  majcfty's  reign,  and  which 
hereafter  fliall  be  furrcndcred, 
fha]l  be  vefted  in  the  king.  The 
knights  of  St.  John  of  Jcrufalem 
were  alfo  fupprclTed  by  the  32d 
Hen.  MIL,  c.  24.  The  fupprcf- 
fion  of  thcfe  greater  houfes  l)y 
thefc  two  afts  produced  a  revenue 
to  the  king  of  above  100,0001.  a 
year,  befides  a  large  fum  in  plate 
and  jewels.  The  laft  acl  of  dif- 
iblution  in  this  king's  reign  was 
the  aa  of  37  Hen.  VIU.,  c.  4, 
for  diflblving  colleges,  free  cha- 
pels, chantries,  &lc.,  which  acft 
was  farther  enforced  b}'  1  Edw. 
VI.,  c.  14-.  By  this  act  were  fup- 
])reffcd  90  colleges,  110  hofpi- 
tals,  and  2,3/4  chantries  and  free 
chapels.  The  number  of  houfes 
and  places  fupprcffed  from  firft  to 
lall,  fo  far  as  any  calculations  ap- 
pear to  have  been  made,  feems  to 
be  as  follows : 

Of  leffer  monafleries,  of 
which  we  have  the  valua- 
tion,    374 

Of  greater  monafteries,  ...  186 

Belonging  to  the  hofpitallers  48 

'College?, 90 

Hofpitals, 110 

Chantries  and  free  chapels,  2374 

Total,  *3 182 
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houfes  at  the  time  of  their  ditTo- 
lution,  of  which  we  have  any  ac- 
count, feems  to  be  as  follows: 


Bcfidcs  the  friars  houfes,  and 
thofe  fupprefled  by  Wolfey,  and 
many  fmall  houfes  of  which  we 
have  no  particular  account. 

The  fum  total  of  the  clear 
yearly    revenue   of     the    feveral 
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If  proper  allowances  are  made  for 
the  leffer  monafteries  and  houfes 
not  included  in  this  eftimate,  and 
for  the  plate,  &c.,  which  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  king  by  the 
di Ablution,  and  for  the  value  of 
money  at  that  time,  which  was  at 
leaft  fix  times  as  much  as  at  pre- 
fent,  and  alfo  confider  that  the 
eftimate  of  the  lands  v/as  generally 
fuppofed  to  be  much  under  the 
real  worth,  we  muft  conclude 
their  whole  revenues  to  have  been 
immenfe. 

It   does  not  appear   that    any 

computation  hath    been  made  of 

the  number  of -perfons  contained 

in  the  religious  houfes. 
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But  as  there  were  probably  more 
than  one  perfon  to  officiate  in  fe- 
veral  of  the  free  chapels,  and 
there  were  other  houfes  which  arc 
not  included  within  this  calcula- 
tion, perhaps  they  may  be  com- 
puted in  one  general  eftimate  at 
about  50,000.  As  there  were 
penfions  paid  to  almoll  all  thofe 
of  the  greater  monafteries,  the 
king  did  not  immediately  come 
into  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
whole  revenues ;  however,  by 
means  of  what  he  did  receive,  he 
founded  fix  new  bilhoprics,  viz. 
thofe  of  Wellminfter  (which  was 
chant^cd  by  queen  Elizabeth  into  a 
deanery,  with  twelve  prebends  and 
a  fchool)  Peterborough,  Chefler, 
Gloucefter,  Briftol,  and  Oxford- 
And  in  eight  other  fees  he  founded 
deaneries  and  chapters,  by  convert. 
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ing  the  priors  and  monks  into  deans 
and  prebendaries,  viz.  Canterbury, 
Winchefter,  Durham,  Worcefter, 
Rochefter,     Norwich,     Ely,    and 
Carlifie.    -  He    founded    alfo  the 
colleges  of  Chrift  Church  in  Ox- 
ford,  and  Trinity  in  Cambridge, 
and  finifhed  King's  College  there. 
He  likewife  founded  profefibrfliips 
of  divinity,  law,  phyfic,    and    of 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek   tongues, 
in  both  the  faid  Univerfities.     He 
gave    the  houfe    of  Grey    Friars 
and  St.  Bartholomew's  Hofpital  to 
the  city  of  London,  and  a  perpe- 
tual penfion  to  the  poor  knights  of 
Windfor,  and  laid  out  great  fums 
in  building   and   fortifying  many 
ports   in  the  channel.     It  is  ob- 
lervable,  upon  the  whole,  that  the 
dilfolution  of  thefe  houfes  was  an 
adt  not  of    the   church,    but   of 
the  ftate,    in  the  period  preceding 
the  reformation,    by  a  king  and 
parliament  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
communion  in  all  points,  except 
the  king's  fupremacy  ;  to   which 
the  pope  himfelf,  by  his  bulls  and 
licenfes,  had  led  the  way. 
MONASTIC,  fomething  belonging 
to  monks,  or  the  monkifh  life.— 
The  raonaftic  profeffion  is  a  kind 
of  civil  death,  which  in  all  world- 
ly matters  has  the  fame  eflfeA  with 
the  natural  death.     The  council 
for  of  Trent,  &c.,  fix  fixtecn  years 
the  age  at  which  a  perfon  may  be 
admitted  into  the  monaftical  flate. 
St.  Anthony  is  the  perfon,  who, 
in  the  fourth  century,  firft  infti- 
tuted  the  monaftic  life  ;  as  St.  Pa- 
chomius,  in  the  fame  century,  is 
faid  to  have  firft  fet  on  foot  the 
coenobitic  life,  i.  e.  regular  com- 
munities of  religious.     In  a  fliort 
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time  the  deferts  of  Egypt  became    in  deferts  and  places  moll  private 


inhabited  by  a  fet  of  folitaries, 
who  took  upon  them  the  monaftie 
profeilion.  St.  Bafil  carried  the 
monkifh  humour  into  the  Eaft, 
where  he  compofed  a  rule  which 
afterwards  obtained  through  a 
great  part  of  the  Weft. 

In  the  eleventh  century  the 
monaftie  difcipline  was  grown  very 
remifs.  St.  Oddo  lirft  began  to  re- 
trieve it  in  the  monaftery  of  Clu- 
ny :  that  monaftery,  by  the  con- 
ditions of  its  erection,  was  put  un- 
der the  immediate  protection  of 
the  holy  fee  ;  with  a  prohibition 
to  all  powers,  both  fecular  and 
ecclefialtical,  todifturb  the  monks 
in  the  pofteffion  of  their  effeds  or 
the  election  of  their  abbot.  In 
virtue  hereof  they  pleaded  an  ex- 
emption from  the  jurifdi<5lion  of 
the  bifliop,  and  extended  this  pri- 
vilege to  all  the  houfes  dependent 
on  Cluny.  This  made  the  firft 
conojregation  of  feveral  houfes 
under  one  chief  immediately  fub- 
jed  to  the  pope,  fo  as  to  confti- 
tute  one  body,  or,  as  they  now 
call  it,  one  religious  order.  Till 
then,  each  monaftery  was  inde- 
pendent, and  fubjed;  to  the  bi- 
fliop. See  Monk. 
MONK  antiently  denoted,  "a 
perfon  who  retired  from  the  world 
to  give  himfelf  up  wholly  to  God, 
and  to  live  in  folitude  and  abfti- 
nence."  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  mnnachns,  and  that 
from  the  Greek  (aovocxo;,  *'  folita- 
ry ;"  of  /^towg,  folus,  *'  alone." 

The  original  of  monks  feems  to 
have  been  this :  The  pcrfecutions 
which  attended  the  firft  ages  of 
the  Gofpel  forced  fome  Chriftians 
to  retire  from  the  world,  and  live 


and  unfrequented,  in  hopes  of 
finding  that  peace  and  comfort 
among  beafts  which  were  denied 
them  among  men  ;  and  this  be- 
ing the  cafe  of  fome  very  extra- 
ordinary perfons,  their  example 
gave  fuch  reputation  to  retire- 
ment, that  the  praftice  was  con- 
tinued when  the  reafon  of  its 
commencement  ceafed.  After  the 
empire  became  Chriftian,  inftances 
of  this  kind  were  numerous ;  and 
thofe  whofe  fecurity  had  obliged 
them  to  live  feparately  and  apart, 
became  afterwards  united  into  fo- 
cieties.  We  may  alfo  add,  that 
the  myftic  theology,  which  gain- 
ed ground  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
third  century,  contributed  to  pro- 
duce the  fame  effed,  and  to  drive 
men  into  folitude  for  the  purpofes 
of  devotion. 

The  monks,  at  leaft  the  antient 
ones,  were  diftinguifhed  into  foli' 
tarieSf  coenobites^  &.ndfarabaites. 

The  folitary  are  thofe  who  live 
alone,  in  places  remote  from  all 
towns  and  habitations  of  men,  as 
do  ftill  fome  of  the  hermits.  The 
coenobites  are  thofe  who  live  in  com- 
munity with  feveral  others  in  the 
fame  houfe,  and  under  the  fame 
fuperiors.  The  farabaites  were 
ftrolling  monks  having  no  fixed 
rule  or  refidence. 

The  houfes  of  monks,  again, 
were  of  two  kinds,  viz.  mmajleries 
and  laurce. 

Thofe  who  are  now  called 
monks,  are  coenobites,  who  live  to- 
gether in  a  convent  or  monaftery, 
who  make  vows  oi  living  accord- 
ing to  a  certain  ruleeftabliihed  by 
the  founder,  and  wear  a  habit 
which  diftinguilhes  their  order. 
2  I'hoef 
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Thofe  that  are  endowed,  or 
have  a  fixed  revenue,  are  mol>  pro- 
perly called  monks,  monachi ;  as 
the  Chartreux,  Benedictines,  Ber- 
nardines,  &c.  The  iMcndicants, 
or  thole  that  beg,  as  the  Capu- 
chins, and  Francifcans,  are  more 
properly  called  religious  and  /h- 
•  arSf  though  the  names  are  fre- 
quently confounded. 

The  firft  monks  were  thofe  of 
St.  Anthony,  who,  towards  the 
clofe  of  the  fourth  century,  form- 
ed them  into  a  regular  body,  en- 
gaged them  to  live  in  fociety  with 
each  other,  and  prefcribed  to 
.  them  fixed  rules  for  the  direction 
of  their  conducl.  Thefe  regula- 
tions, M'hich  Anthony  had  made 
in  Egypt,  were  foon  introduced 
into  Paleftine  and  Syria  by  his 
difciple  Hilarion.  Almoft  about 
the  fame  time,  Aones,  or  Eu ge- 
nius, with  their  companions  Gad- 
danas  and  Azyzas,  inftituted  the 
monaflic  order  in  Mefopotamia 
and  the  adjacent  countries ;  and 
their  example  was  followed  with 
fuch  rapid  fuccefs,  that  in  a  fliort 
time  the  whole  Eall  was  filled  with 
a  lazy  fet  of  mortals,  who,  aban- 
doning all  human  connedions,  ad- 
vantages, pleafures,  and  concerns, 
wore  out  a  languiftiing  and  mife- 
rable  exiftence  amidll  the  hard- 
ihips  of  want,  and  various  kinds 
of  fuffering,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
a  more  clofe  and  rapturous  com- 
munication with  God  and  angels. 

From  the  Eaft  this  gloomy  dif- 
pofition  paffed  into  the  Weft,  and 
tirft  into  Italy  and  its  neighbour- 
ing illands  ;  though  it  is  uncertain 
who  tranfplanted  it  thither.  St. 
JMartin,  the  celebrated  bifliop  of 
Tours,  eredcd  the  firft  monalteries 
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in  Gaul,  and  recommended  this 
religious  folitude  with  fuch  power 
and  cflicacy,  both  by  his  inllruc- 
tions  and  liis  example,  that  his 
funeral  is  faid  to  have  been  at- 
tended by  no  lefs  than  two  thou- 
fand  monks.  From  hence  the  mo- 
naftic  difcipline  extended  gra- 
dually its  progrefs  through  the 
other  provinces  and  countries  of 
Europe.  There  were,  befides  ths 
monks  of  St.  Bafii  (called  in 
the  Eaft  Calogeri,  from.xjtAo?  yt^m, 
"  a  good  old  man,"J)  and  thofe  of 
St.  Jerome,  the  hermits  of  St. 
Auguflin(^,  and  afterwards  thofe  of 
St.  Benedict  and  St.  Bernard  :  at 
length  came  thofe  of  St.  Francis 
and  St.  Dominic,  w  ith  a  legion  of 
others  ;  all  which  fee  under  their 
proper  heads. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  fifth 
century,  the  monks,  w  ho  had  for- 
merly lived  only  for  themfelves  in 
folitary  retreats,  and  had  never 
thought  of  afTuming  any  rank 
among  the  facerdotal  order,  were 
now  gradually  diftinguilhed  from 
the  populace,  and  endowed  with 
fuch  opulence  and  honourable  pri- 
vileges, that  they  found  themfelves 
in  a  condition  to  claim  an  emi- 
nent flation  among  the  pillars  and 
fnpporters  of  the  Chriftian  com- 
munity. The  fame  of  their  piety 
and  fandity  w  as  fo  great,  that  bi- 
fliops  and  prelbyters  were  often 
chofen  out  of  their  order ;  and 
the  paflion  of  ereding  edifices  and 
convents,  in  which  the  monks  and 
holy  virgins  might  ferve  God  in 
the  moil  commodious  manner, 
was  at  this  time  carried  beyond  all 
bounds.  However,  their  licen- 
tioufnefs,  even  in  this  century, 
was  become  a  proverb  ;  and  they 
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are  faid  to  have  excited  the  moft     monaftic  inftitutions 


dreadful  tumults  and  feditions  in 
various  places.  The  monaftic  or- 
ders were  at  tirfl  under  the  imme- 
diate jurifdidtion  of  the  bifhops, 
from  which  they  were  exempted 
by  the  Pvoman  pontiff  about  the 
end  of  the  feventh  century  ;  and 
the  monks,  in  return,  devoted 
themfelves  wholly  to  advance  the 
interefts  and  to  maintain  the  dig- 
nity of  the  bilhop  of  Rome.  This 
immunity  which  they  obtained 
was  a  fruitful  fource  of  licen- 
tioufnefs  and  diforder,  and  occa- 
fioned  the  greateft  part  of  the 
vices  with  which  they  were  after- 
wards fo  juftly  charged.  In  the 
eighth  century  the  monaftic  difci- 
pline  was  extremely  relaxed  both 
in  the  eaftern  and  weliern  pro- 
vinces, and  all  etibrts  to  reftoi'e  it 
were  ineffectual.  Nevcrthelefs, 
this  kind  of  inititution  was  in  the 
higheft  efieem  ;  and  nothing  could 
equal  the  veneration  that  was 
paid  about  the  clofe  of  the  ninth 
century  to  fuch  as  devoted  them- 
felves to  the  facred  gloom  and  in- 
dolence of  a  convent.  This  vene- 
ration caufed  feveral  kings  and 
emperors  to  call  them  to  their 
courts,  and  to  employ  them  in 
civil  affairs  of  the  greateft  mo- 
ment. Their  reformation  was  at- 
tempted by  Louis  the  Meek,  but 
the  etfedl  was  of  fliort  duration. 
In  the  eleventh  century  they  were 
exempted  by  the  popes  from  the 
authority  of  their  fovereigns,  and 
new  orders  of  monks  were  con- 
tinually eltablifheci  ;  infomucb, 
that  in  the- council  of  Lateran  that 
was  held  in  the  year  1215,  a  de- 


and  feveral 

were  entirely  fupprefTed.  In  the 
fifteenth  and  fixtecnth  centuries,  it 
appears,  from  the  teftimony  of  the 
bell;  writers,  that  the  monks  were 
generally  lazy,  illiterate,  profli- 
gate, and  licentious  epicures, 
whole  views  in  life  were  confined 
to  opulence,  idlenefs,  and  plea- 
fure.  However,  the  reformation 
had  a  manifcft  influence  in  re- 
llrainino;  their  exceflbs,  and  ren- 
dering  them  more  circumfpecl^iiid 
cautious  in  their  external  con- 
duct. 

Monks  are  diftinguiOied  by  the 
colour  of  their  habits  into  blach^ 
uhite,  grey,  &c.  Among  ihit 
monks,  fome  are  called  monks  of 
the  choir,  others  profejcd  monks, 
and  others  lay  monh ;  v;hich  laft 
are  deftined  for  the  fervice  of  the 
convent,  and  hav^  neither  deli- 
cate nor  literature. 

Cloi/tsrcd  monks  arc  thofe  who 
adually  rehde  in  the  houfe  :  in 
oppofition  to  e;r//'a-monks,  who 
have  benefices  depending  on  the 
monaftery. 

Tvlonks  are  alfo  diftinguifhed  in- 
to refonnedy  whom  the  civil  and 
ecclefiaftical  authojity  have  made 
mafters  of  anticnt  convents,  and 
put  in  their  power  to  retrieve  the 
antient  difciplinc,  which  had  been 
relaxed  ;  and  antient,  who  remain 
in  the  convent,  to  live  in  it  ac- 
cording to  its  eftabliflunt-nt  at  the 
time  when  they  made  their  vows, 
without  obliging  themfelves  to  any 
new  reform. 

Antient  ly  the  monks  were  all 
laymen,  and  were  only  diflinguifb- 
ed  from  the  reft  of  the  people  by  a 


cree  was  pafled,  by  the  advice  of    peculiar  habit  and  an  extraordi- 
Innocent  III.,  to  prevent  any  new     nary    devotion.      Not    only   the 
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monks  were  prohibited  the  prieiV 
hood,  but  even  priells  were  ex- 
prefsly  prohibited  from  becoming 
nionks,  as  appears  from  the  letters 
of  St.  Gregory.  Pope  Siricius 
■was  the  firll  who  called  them  to 
the  clericate,  on  occafion  of  fome 
great  fcarcity  of  priefts  that  the 
church  was  then  iuppofed  to  la- 
bour under;  and  fince  that  time 
the  priellhood  has  been  ufually 
united  to  the  monaftical  profei- 
fion. 

MONOPHYSITES  (from  /xo.o?, 
folus,  and  (pfcrtj,  natura),,  a  general 
name  given  to  all  thofe  fedaries 
in  the  Levant  who  only  own  one 
nature  in  Jefus  Chrill ;  and  who 
maintain  that  the  divine  and  hu- 
man nature  of  Jefus  Chrift  were 
fo  united  as  to  form  only  one  na- 
ture, yet  without  any  change, 
confufion,  or  mixture  of  the  two 
natures. 

The  MonGpIiyfites,  however,  pro- 
perly fo  called,  are  the  followers 
of  Severus,  a  learned  monk  of 
Paleftine,  who  was  created  patri- 
arch of  Antioch  in  513,  and  Pe- 
trus  Fullenfis. 

The  Monophyfites  were  encou- 
raged by  the  emperor  Anaftaflus, 
but  fuppreffed  by  Jullin  and  fuc- 
ceeding  emperors.  However,  this 
fe6l  was  rel^ored  by  Jacob  Bara- 
daEUS,  anobfcure  monk,  inlbmuch 
that  when  he  died  bifliop  of  Edef- 
fa,  A.  D.  588,  he  left  it  in  a  moll 
flourilhing  ftate  in  Syria,  Mefopo- 
tamia,  Armenia,  Egypt,  Nubia, 
Abyfiinia,  and  other  countries. 
The  laborious  efforts  of  Jacob 
were  feconded  in  Egypt  and  the 
adjacent  countries  by  Theodofius, 
bilhop  of  Alexandria;  and  he  be- 
came fo  famous,  that  all  the  Mo- 


nophyfites of  the  Eafl  confidered 
him  as  their  fecond  parent  and 
founder,  and  are  to  this  day  called 
Jacobites,  in  honour  of  their  new 
chief.  The  Monophyfites  are  di- 
vided into  two  feds  or  parties, 
the  one  African  and  the  other 
Aliatic ;  at  the  head  of  the  latter 
is  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  who 
relides  for  the  moil  part  in  the 
monaflery  of  St.  Ananias,  near 
the  city  of  INIerdin  :  the  former 
are  under  the  jurifdiclion  of  the 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  ge- 
nerally refides  at  Grand  Cairo, 
and  are  fubdivided  into  Cophis 
and  AbylTmians.  From  the  fif- 
teenth century  downwards,  all  the 
patriarchs  of  the  Monophyfites 
have  taken  the  name  of  IgnatiuSy 
in  order  to  fhew  that  they  are  the 
lineal  fucceflbrs  of  Ignatius,  who 
was  bilhop  of  Antioch  in  the  firft 
century,  and  confequently  the 
lawful  patriarch  of  Antioch.  In 
the  feventeenth  century  a  fmall 
body  of  Monophyfites  in  Aliar 
abandoned  fof  fome  time  the  doc- 
trine and  inllitution  of  their  an- 
ceftors,  and  embraced  the  com- 
munion of  Home;  but  the  Afri- 
can Monophylites,  notwithlland- 
ing  that  poverty  and  ignorance 
which  expofed  them  to  the  feduc- 
tions  of  lophiflry  and  gain,  ftood 
firm  in  their  principles,  and  made 
an  obftinate  refiftance  to  the  pro- 
mifes,  prefents,  and  attempts  em- 
ployed by  the  papal  miffionaries 
to  bring  them  under  the  Roman 
yoke  :  and  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury thofe  of  Afia  and  Africa 
have  perlilled  in  their  refufal  to 
enter  into  the  communion  of  the 
Romilh  church,,  notwithflanding 
the  earneft  entreaties  and  alluring 
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offers  that  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  by  the  pope's  legates 
to  conquer  their  inflexible  con- 
ftancy.  The  Monophyfites  propa- 
gate their  dodrinc  in  Afia  with 
zeal  and  alTiduity,  and  have  not 
long  ago  gained  over  to  their  com- 
munion  a  part  of  the  Neftorians 
"Nvho  inhabit  the  maritime  coafts  of 
India. 

MONOTHELITES  (compound- 
ed of  fxcvci;  "  fmole,"  and  SsX^jua 
$i^w,  volo,  "  I  will,"),  an  antient 
fed,  which  fprung  out  of  the 
Eutychians  ;  thus  called,  as  only 
allowing    of    one   will    in    Jefus 

,  Chrift. 

The  opinion  of  the  Monothe- 
lites  had  its  rife  in  630,  and  had 
the  emperor  Heraclius  for  an  ad- 
herent :  it  was  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  acephalous  Severians.— 
They  allowed  of  two  wills  in 
Chrift,  confidered  with  regard  to 
the  two  natures ;  but  reduced 
them  to  one,  by  reafon  of  the 
union  of  the  two  natures,  think- 
ing it  abfurd  that  there  fhould  be 
two  free  wills  in  one  and  the  fame 
perfon.  They  were  condemned 
by  the  fixth  general  council  in 
680,  as  being  fuppofed  to  deftroy 
the  perfedion  of  the  humanity  of 
Jefus  Chrift,  depriving  it  of  will 
and  operation.  Their  fentiments 
were  afterwards  embraced  by  the 
Maronites. 

MONTANISTS,  a  fed  which 
fprung  up  about  the  year  l/l, 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius.  They  were  fo 
called  from  their  leader  Monta- 
nus,  a  Phrygian  by  birth  ;  whence 
they  are  fometimes  called  Phrt/- 
gians  and  Cataphri/gians, 
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Montanus,  it  is  faid,  embraced 
Chriftianity  in  hopes  of  rifin<T  to 
the  dignities  of  the  church.  ^He 
pretended  to  infpi ration  ;  and  f^avc 
out  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  had  in- 
ftruded  him  in  feveral  points 
which  had  not  been  revealed  to 
the  apoftles.  Prifcilla  and  Max- 
imilla,  two  enthuhaftic  women  of 
Phrygia,  prefcntly  became  his 
difciples,  and  in  a  fliort  time  he 
had  a  great  number  of  followers. 
The  bithops  of  Afia,  being  aflem- 
bled  together,  condemned  his  pro- 
phecies, and  excommunicated 
thofe  who  difperfed  them.  After- 
wards they  wrote  an  account  of 
what  had  palTed  to  the  weftern 
churches,  v.here  the  pretended 
prophecies  of  Montanus  and  hi» 
followers  were likewife condemned. 

The  JMontanifts,  finding  them- 
felves  expofed  to  the  cenfure  of 
the  whole  church,  formed  a 
fchifm,  and  fet  up  a  diftinft  fo- 
ciety  under  the  direAion  of  thofc 
who  called  themfelves  prophets.—- 
Montanus,  in  conjundlion  with 
Prifcilla  and  Maximilla,  was  at 
the  head  of  the  fect. 

Thefe  fectaries  made  no  altera- 
tion in  the  creed.  They  only 
held  that  the  Holy  Spirit  made 
Montanus  his  organ  for  delivering 
a  more  perfect  form  of  difcipline 
than  what  was  delivered  by  his 
apoftles.  They  refufed  commu- 
nion for  ever  to  thofe  who  were 
guilty  of  notorious  crimes,  and 
believed  that  the  bilhops  had  no 
authority  to  reconcilethem.  They 
held  it  unlawful  to  fly  in  time  of 
perfecution.  They  condemned  fe- 
cond  marriages,  allowed  the  dif- 
folution  of  marriage,  and  obferv- 
ed  three  lents. 

The 
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The  Montanifts  bccamo  fcpa- 
rated  into  two  branches,  one  of 
which  were  the  dilciplcs  of  Pro- 
cliis,  and  the  other  of  i^fchincs. 
The  latter  arc  charged  with  fol- 
lowing the  heterodox  Ojuuions  of 
Praxeas  and  Sabellius  concerning 
the  Trinity. 
MORAL,  relating  to  the  actions 
or  conduct  of  life,  or  that  which 
determines  an  action  to  be  good 
or  virtuous. — 2.  A  moral  ageut 
is  a  being  that  is  capable  of  thofe 
actions  that  have  a  moral  quality, 
and  which  can  properly  be  deno- 
minated good  or  evil  in  a  moral 
ievti^.'-Z '  Amoral ctrtaintyi^  a  very 
ilrong  probability,  and  is  ufed  in 
contradiftindion  to  mathematical 
probability.— 4.  Moral  Jitnefs  is 
the  agreement  of  the  a(^ions  of 
any  intelligent  being  with  the  na- 
ture, circumftanccs,  and  relation 
of  things.— -5.  A  7}wrai  mpofl'ibilitT/ 
is  a  very  great  or  infuperable  dif 
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iMORALITY  is  that  relation  or 
j)roportion  which  actions  bear  to 
a  given  rule.  It  is  generally  ufed 
in  reference  to  a  good  life.  JMo- 
rality  is  diOinguifiied  from  reli- 
gion thus  :  ''Religion  is  a  iriidious 
conformity  of  our  willsy  aflfe<fiion&, 
and  adions  to  God  ;  morality  is 
a  conformity  of  our  aftions  to  the 
relations  m  which  we  Hand  to 
each  other  in  civil  fociety.  Mo^ 
rality  comprehends  only  a  part 
of  religion  ;  but  religion  compre- 
hends the  whole  of  morality.  Mo- 
rality finds  all  hqr  motives  here 
below ;  religion  fetches  all  her 
motives  from  above.  The  higheft 
principle  in  morals  is  a  juft  regard 
to  the  rights  of  men;  the  firft 
principle  in  religion  is  the  love  of 
God.''  The  A^arious  duties  of  mo- 
rality are  confidered  in  their  re- 
fpeciive  plaices  in  this  work.  Sec 
BifJwp  llorfeleys  Charge,  17.90; 
Palei/s  and  Groves's  Moral  Philo- 


ficulty  ;   oppofed  to  a  natural  im-  fophij  ;  Beattic*s  Elements  of  Moral 

polTibility.    See  In  ability.— 6\  Science;  Evans  s  Sermons  on  Chriji- 

Moral  obligation  is  the  neceflky  ian  Temper;    Watts" s  Sermons  on 

of  doing  or  omitting  any  action  Chrijlian  Morals ;   Mafons  Chrijl- 

in  order  to  be  happy  and  good,  ian  Morals. 

See     Obligation.— 7.     Moral  MORAVIANS,    a   fed   generally 

philofopfii/  is  the  fcience   of  man-  faid  to  have  arifen  under  Nicho- 


ner.s,  the  knowledge  of  our  duty 
and  felicity.  See  PHiLOSoniY. 
— 8.  Moral  fcnj'e,  that  whereby  we 
perceive  what  is  good,  virtuous, 
and  beautiful  in  actions,  manners, 
and  charafters ;  or  it  is  a  kind  of 
fatisfaftion  in  the  mind  arifing 
from  the  contemplation  of  tliofe 
adlions  of  rational  agents  which 
we  call  good  or  virtuous  ;  fomc 
call  this  natural  confcience, 
others  intuitive  perception  of 
right  and  wrong,  &c.  See  article 
Sense. — 9.  Moral  law.  See  Law. 


las  Lewis,  count  of  Zinzcndorf,  a 
German  nobleman  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury, and  thus  called  becaufe  the 
firft  converts  to  their  fyftem  were 
fome  Moravian  families.  Accord- 
ing to  the  fociety's  own  account, 
however,  they  derive  their  origin 
from  the  Greek  church  in  the 
ninth  century,  when,  by  the  in- 
ftrumentality  of  Methodius  and 
Cyrillus,  two  Greek  monks,  the 
kings  of  Bulgaria  and  Moravia 
being  converted  to  the  faith,  were, 
together  with  their  fubjeds,  united 

in 
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in  communion    with    the   Greek  the  fociety  uith  ruin;   but    the 

church.      Methodius    was    their  t^ifputeswere,  in  1570,  put  an  end 

firft   bifhop,    and   for    their    ufe  to    by   a   fynod,    which   decreed 

Cyrillus  tranflated  the  fcriptures  that   differences  about  non-ciren- 

into  the  Sclavonian  language.  tials    fliould    not     deftroy    their 

The  antipathy  of  the  Greek  and  union  ;  and  the  perfecution  ceafed 

Roman  churches  is  well  known,  in    1575,  when  the  United  Brc- 

and  by  much  the  greater  part  of  thren  obtained  an  edi6l  for   the 

the  Brethren  were  in  procefs  of  public  exercife  of  their  reiioion. 

time  compelled,  after  many  ftrug-  This  toleration   was   renewed   in 

gles,  to  fubmit  to  the  fee  of  Rome.  I609,  and  liberty  granted   them 

A  few,  however,  adhering  to  the  to   ered  new  churches.     But   a 


rites  of  theirmother  church, united 
themfelves  in  lljG  to  the  Wal- 
denfes,  and  fent  miffionaries  into 
many  countries.  In  1457  they 
were  called  Frafres  legis  Chrijli, 
or  Brethren  of  the  Law  of  Chrill ; 


civil  war,  which,  in  l6l2,  broke 
out  in  Bohemia,  and  a  violent 
perfecution  which  followed  it  in 
1621,  occafioned  the  difperfion  of 
their  miniHers,  and  brought  great 
diftrefs  upon  the  Brethren  in  ge- 


becaufc,    about  that  period,   they  neral.     Some    of    them    fled    to 

had  thrown  off  all  reverence  for  England,   others  to  Saxony  and 

human  compilations  of  the  faith,  Brandenburg;   whilll  many,  over- 

profefling   hmply    to    follow    the  come  by  the  feverity  of  the  per- 


do^rines  and  precepts  contained 
in  the  Word  of  God. 

There  being  at  this  time  no 
bifliops  in  the  Bohemian  church 
who  had  not  fubmitted  to  the  pa- 
pal jurifdidion,  three  priefls  of 
the   fociety    of   United  Brethren 


fecution,  conformed  to  the  rites 
of  the  church  of  Rome.  One  co- 
lony of  thefe,  who  retained  in  pu- 
rity their  original  principles  and 
pradice,  was,  in  1722,  conducted 
by  a  brother,  named  Chriftian 
David,  from  Fulneck,  in  Moravia, 


were,  about  the  year  I467,   con-  to   Upper   Lufatia,    where    they 

fecrated  by  Stephen,  bifhop  of  the  put    themfelves   under   the   pro- 

Waldenfes,  in  Auftria  [fee  Wal-  tection  of  Nicholas  Lewis,    count 

DENSEs]  ;  and  thefe  prelates,  on  of  Zinzendorf,  and  built  a  village 


their  return  to  their  own  country, 
confecrated  ten  co-bifliops,  or 
co-feniors,  from  among  the  reft 
of  the  prefbyters.  In  1523,  the 
United  Brethren    commenced    a 


on  his  eflate  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill,  called  Hutberg,  or  Watch 
Plill.  The  count,  who,  foon  af- 
ter their  arrival,  removed  from 
Drefden    to    his    eftate    in    the 


friendly  correfpondence,  hrll  with     country,    fhewed  every  mark   of 


Luther,  and  afterwards  with  Cal 
vin  and  other  leaders  among  the 
reformers.  A  perfecution,  which 
wasi  brought  upon  them  on  this 
account,  and  fome  religious  dif- 
putes  which  took  place  among 
themfelves,  threatened  for  a  while 
Vol.  II. 


kindnefs  to  the  poor  emigrants; 
but  being  a  zealous  member  of 
the  church  ellablifhed  by  law, 
he  endeavoured  for  fbme  time  to 
prevail  upon  them  to  unite  them- 
felves with  it,  by  adopting  the 
Lutheran  faith  and  difciplinc. 
Z  This 
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This  they  declined ;  and  the  count, 
on  a  more  minute  enquiry  into 
their  antient  hiftory  and  difdn- 
guiihing  tenets,  not  only  defifted 
from  his  firft  purpofe,  but  became 
himfelf  a  convert  to  the  faith  and 
difcipline  of  the  United  Brethren. 

The  fynod  which,  in  1570,  put 
an  end  to  the  difputes  which  then 
tore  the  church  of  the  Brethren 
into  factions,  had  confidered  as 
non-eflentials  the  diftinguiftiing 
tenets  of  their  own  fociety,  of  the 
Lutherans,  and  of  the  Calvinifts. 
In  confcquence  of  this,  many  of 
the  reformers  of  both  thefe  feds 
had  followed  the  Brethren  to 
Herrnhut,  and  been  received  by 
them  into  communion;  but  not 
being  endued  with  the  peaceable 
fpirit  of  the  church  which  they 
had  joined,  they  ftarted  difputes 
among  themfelves,  which  threat- 
ened the  delb'uftion  of  the  whole 
cftablifliment.  By  the  indefati- 
gable exertions  of  count  Zinzen- 
dorf  thefe  difputes  were  allayed  ; 
and  ftatutes  being,  in  1727,  drawn 
up  and  agreed  to  for  the  regula- 
tion both  of  the  internal  and  of 
the  external  concerns  of  the 
congregiition,  brotherly  love  and 
union  was  again  eftablifhed  ;  and 
no  fchifm  whatever,  in  point  of 
doctrine,  has  fince  that  period 
difturbed  the  church  of  the  United 
Brethren. 

In  1735,  the  count,  who,  under 
God,  had  been  the  inftrument  of 
renewing  the  Brethren's  church, 
was  confecratcd  one  of  their 
bjlhops,  having  the  year  before 
been  examined  and  received  into 
the  clerical  orders  by  the  Theolo- 
gical Faculty  of  Tubingen.  Dr. 
Potter,  then  archbilhop  of  Can- 


terbury, congratulated  him  upon 
this  event,  and  promifed  his  affift- 
ance  to  a  church  of  confeffors,  of 
whom  he  wrote  in  terms  of  the 
highefl  refpeft,  for  their  having 
maintained  the  pure  and  primitive 
faith  and  difcipline  in  the  midft 
of  the  moft  tedious  and  cruel 
perfecutions.  That  his  Grace,  who 
had  ftudied  the  various  contro- 
verfies  about  church  government 
with  uncommon  fucceis,  admitted 
the  Moravian  epifcopal  fucceffion, 
we  know  from  the  moft  un- 
queftionable  authority ;  for  he 
communicated  his  fentiments  on 
the  fubjed;  to  Dr.  Seeker,  while 
biiliop  of  Oxford.  In  conformity 
with  thefe  fentiments  of  the  arch- 
bifhop,  we  are  aflfured  that  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain,  after 
mature  inveftigation,  acknow- 
ledged the  Unit  as  Frafrmn  to  be 
a  Proteftant  epifcopal  church ; 
and  in  179^  ^"  ^<^  ^^'^^  certainly 
palTed  in  their  favour. 

This  fed,  like  many  others, 
has  been  Ihamefuily  mifreprefent- 
ed,  and  things  laid  to  their  charge 
of  which  they  never  were  guilty. 
It  mud,  however,  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  fome  of  their  converts 
having  previoufly  imbibed  extra- 
vagant notions,  propagated  them 
with  zeal  among  their  new  friends 
in  a  phrafeology  extremely  re- 
prehenfible;  and  that  count  Zin- 
zendorf  himfelf  fometimcs  adopt- 
ed the  very  improper  language  of 
thofe  fanatics,  whom  he  wiihed  to 
reclaim  from  their  errors  to  the 
fobernefs  of  truth;  but  much  of 
the  extravagance  and  abfurdity 
which  has  been  attributed  to  the 
count  is  not  to  be  charged  to 
him,  but  to  thofe  perfons,  who, 

writing 
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writing  his  extempore  fermons  in 
fhort  hand,  printed  and  publiflied 
them  without  his  knowledge  or 
confent. 

This  eminent  benefactor  to  the 
United  Brethren  died  in  If^O, 
and  it  is  with  reafon  that  they 
honour  his  memory,  as  having 
been  the  inftrument  by  which 
God  reftored  and  built  up  their 
church.  But  they  do  not  regard 
him  as  their  head,  nor  take  his 
writings,  nor  the  writings  of  any 
other  man,  as  the  ftandard  of  their 
doftrines,  which  they  profefs  to 
derive  immediately  from  the  Word 
of  God. 

It  has  been  already  obferved, 
that  the  church  of  the  United 
Brethren  is  epifcopal ;  but  though 
they  confider  epifcopal  ordination 
as  neceflary  to  qualiiy  the  fervants 
of  the  church  for  their  refpedive 
functions,  they  allow  to  their 
bifhops  no  elevation  of  rank  or  pre- 
eminent authority ;  their  church 
having  from  its  firft  eftablifliment 
been  governed  by  fynods,  confift- 
ing  of  deputies  from  all  the  con- 
gregations, and  by  other  fubordi- 
nate  bodies,  which  they  call  Con- 
ferences. The  fynods,  which  are 
generally  held  once  in  feven  years, 
are  called  together  by  the  elders 
who  were  in  the  former  fynod  ap- 
pointed to  fuperintend  the  whole 
unity.  In  the  firll  fitting  a  pre- 
lident  is  chofen,  and  thefe  elders 
lay  down  their  office ;  but  they  do 
not  withdraw  from  the  affembly  ; 
for  they,  together  with  all  bifhops, 
feniores  civilesy  or  lay  ciders,  and 
thofe  minifters  who  have  the  ge- 
neral care  or  infpedion  of  feveral 
congregations  in  one  province, 
hii>e  feats  in  the  fynod  without 
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any  particular  eleaion.  The  other 
niembers  are,  one  or  more  depu- 
ties fent  by  each  congregation, 
and  fuch  minifters  or  miffionaries 
as  are  particularly  called  to  at- 
tend. Women,  approved  by  the 
congregations,  are  alfo  admitted 
as  hearers,  and  are  called  upon 
to  give  their  advice  in  what  relates 
to  the  minifterial  labour  amonor 
their  fex;  but  they  have  no  decifive 
vote  in  the  fynod.  The  votes  of 
all  the  other  members  are  equal. 

In  queftions  of  importance,  or 
of  which  the  confequences  cannot 
be  forefeen,  neither  the  majority 
of  votes  nor  the  unanimous  con- 
fent of  all  prcfent  can  decide  ; 
but  recourfe  is  had  to  the  lot. 
For  adopting  this  unufual  mode 
of  deciding  in  ecclefiaftical  affairs, 
the  Brethren  allege  as  reafons 
the  pradtices  of  the  antient  Jews 
and  the  apoftles ;  the  infufficiency 
of  the  human  underftanding  amid  ft 
the  bell  and  purell  intentions  to 
decide  for  itfelf  in  what  concerns 
the  adminiftration  of  Chrift's  king- 
dom; and  their  own  confident  re- 
liance on  the  comfortable  pro- 
mifes  that  the  Lord  Jefus  will  ap- 
prove himfeif  the  head  and  ruler 
of  his  church.  The  lot  is  never 
made  ufe  of  but  after  mature  de- 
liberation and  fervent  prayer  ;  nor 
is  any  thing  fubmittcd  to  its  deci- 
fion  which  does  not,  after  being 
thoroughly  weighed,  appear  to  the 
aflembly  eligible  in  itfelf. 

In  every  fynod  the  inward  and 
outward  Itate  of  the  unity,  and 
the  concerns  of  the  congregations 
and  miffions,  arc  taken  into  con- 
fidcration.  If  errors  in  dodrinc 
or  deviations  in  pradtice  have 
crept  in,'-  the  lynod  endeavour^ 
>  not 
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not  only  to  remove  them,  but,  by 
falutary  regulations,  to  prevent 
them  for  the  future.  It  confiders 
how  many  biftiops  are  to  be  con- 
fecrated  to  fill  up  the  vacancies 
occafioned  by  death ;  and  every 
member  of  the  fynod  gives  his 
vote  for  fuch  of  the  clergy  as  he 
thinks  beft  qualified.  Thofe  who 
have  the  majority  of  votes  are 
taken  into  the  lot,  and  they  who 
are  approved  are  confecrated  ac- 
cordingly ;  but,  by  confecration, 
they  are  vefted  with  no  fuperio- 
rity  over  their  Brethren,  fince  it 
behoves  him  who  is  the  greateft 
to  be  the  fervant  of  all. 

Towards  the  conclulion  of  every 
fynod  a  kind  of  executive  board 
is  chofen,  and  called  The  Elders 
Conference  of  the  Unity,  At  pre- 
fent  it  confifts  of  thirteen  elders, 
•and  is  divided  into  four  com- 
mittees, or  departments. — 1.  The 
Mijjions  department,  which  fupcr- 
intends  all  the  concerns  of  the 
miffions  into  Heathen  countries. — 
2.  The  Helpers  department,  which 
watches  over  the  purity  of  doc- 
trine and  the  moral  condud  of 
the  different  congregations. — 3. 
The  Servants  department,  to  which 
the  economical  concerns  of  the 
Unity  are  committed. — 4.  The 
Overfeers  department,  of  which 
the  bufinefs  is  to  fee  that  the  con- 
ilitution  and  difcipline  of  the 
Brethren  be  every  where  main- 
tained. No  refolution,  however, 
of  any  of  thefe  departments  has 
the  fmalleil  force  till  it  be  laid 
before  the  aflembly  of  the  whole 
.Elders  Conference,  and  have  the 
approbation  of  that  body,  llie 
powers  of  the  Elders  Conference 
are,  indeed,  very  extenfive:   be- 


fides  the  general  care  which  it  is 
commifiioned  by  the  fynods  to 
take  of  all  the  congregations  and 
mifiions,  it  appoints  and  removes 
every  fervant  in  the  Unity,  as 
circumftances  may  require ;  au> 
thorifes  the  biftiops  to  ordain 
prelhyters  or  deacons,  and  to  con- 
fecrate  other  bifliops  ;  and,  in  a 
word,  though  it  cannot  abrogate 
any  of  the  conllitutions  of  the 
fynod,  or  enad:  new  ones  itfelf,  it 
is  pofleflcd  of  the  fupreme  execu- 
tive power  over  the  whole  body  of 
the  United  Brethren. 

Befides  this  general  Conference 
of  Elders,  which  fuperintends 
the  affairs  of  the  whole  Unitv, 
there  is  another  conference  of 
elders  belonging  to  each  congre- 
gation, which  directs  its  affairs, 
and  to  which  the  biftiops  and  all 
other  minifters,  as  well  as  the  lay 
members  of  the  congregation,  are 
fubjed.  This  body,  which  is  called 
the  Elders  Conference  of  the  Con^ 
gregation,  confifts,  1.  OHhe  Mi- 
n'ljler,  as  prefident,  to  whom  the 
ordinary  care  of  the  congregation 
is  committed,  except  when  it  is 
very  numerous,  and  then  the  ge- 
neral infpedion  of  it  is  entrufted 
to  Qt  feparate  perfon,  called  the 
Congregation  Helper, — 2.  Of  the 
Warden,  whofe  office  it  is  to  fuper- 
intend,  with  the  aid  of  his  coun- 
cil, all  outward  concerns  of  the 
congregation,  and  to  afiift  every 
individual  with  his  advice.— 3. 
Of  a  Married  Fair,  who  care  par- 
ticularly for  the  fpiritual  welfare 
of  the  married  people.-— 4.  Of  a 
Single  Clergyman,  to  whofe  care 
the  young  men  are  more  particu- 
larly committed. — And,  5.  Of 
thofc  Women  who  aflift  in  caring  for 
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the  fpi ritual  and  temporal  welfare 
of  their  own  fex,  and  who  in  this 
conference  have  equal  votes  with 
the  men.  As  the  Elders  Conference 
of  each  Congregation  is  anfwerable 
for  its  proceedings  to  the  Elders 
Conference  of  the  Unity,  vifitations 
from  the  latter  to  the  former  are 
held  from  time  to  time,  that  the 
affairs  of  each  congregation,  and 
the  conduct  of  its  immediate  go- 
vernors, may  be  intimately  known 
to  the  fupreme  executive  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  church. 

In  their  opinion,  epifcopal  con- 
fecration  does  not  confer  any  pow- 
ier   to   prefide   over  one  or  more 
congregations ;  and  a  bifhop  can 
difcharge  no  office  but  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  fynod,  or  of  the 
Elders  Conference  of  the  Unity, 
Prefbyters  among  them  can  per- 
form every  function  of  the  bifhop, 
except  ordination.     Deacons  are 
affiflants  to  the  prefbyters  much 
in  the  fame  way  as  in  the  church 
of  England  ;  and  in  the  Brethren's 
churches,  deaconefles  are  retained 
for  the  purpofe  of  privately  ad- 
monifhing  their  own  fex,   and  vi- 
fiting  them  in  their  licknefs ;  birt 
though  they  are  folemnly  blefled 
to  this  office,   they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  teach  in  public,  and  far 
lefs  to  adminifter  the  facraments. 
They  have  \ikeW\^Q  feniores  ciiiles, 
or  lay  elders,  in  contradiftindion 
to  fpiritual  elders,  or  bifhops,  who 
are  appointed  to  watch  over  the 

•  conftitution  and  difciphne  of  the 
Unity  of  the  Brethren,  over  the  ob- 
fervance  of  the  laws  of  the  country 
in  which  congregations  or  miffions 
are  eftablifhed,  and  over  the  privi- 

•  ieges  granted  to  the  Brethren  by 
the  governments  under  which  they 


live.     They  have  economies,   or 
choir  houfes,  where  they  live  toge- 
ther in  community :  the  fingle  men 
and  fingle  women,  widows  and  wi- 
dowers, apart,  each  under  the  fu- 
perintendance  of  elderly  perfons 
of  their  own  clafs.  In  thefe  houfes 
every  perfon  who  is  able,  and  has 
not  an  independent  fupport,  la- 
bours  in  their  own   occupation, 
and  contributes  a  ftipulated  fum 
for  their  maintenance.  Their  chil- 
dren are  educated  with  peculiar 
care;  their  fiibjedion  to  their  fu- 
periors  and  elders  is  fingular,  and 
appears    particularly    ftriking   in. 
their  mifjions  and  marriages.     In 
the  former,  thofe  who  have  offered 
themfelves  on  the  lervice,  and  are 
approved  as  candidates,  w^ait  their 
feveral  calls,  referring  themfelves 
entirely  to  the  decifion  of  the  lot; 
and,  it  is  faid,  never  hefitate  when 
that  hath   decided   the    place  of 
their  deftination.     (See  p.  171.) 
In  Tuarriage,  they  may  only  form 
a  connexion  with  thofe  of  their  own 
communion.       The   brother  who 
marries  out  of  the  con3,regation  i^ 
immediately  cut  off  from  church 
fellowfhip.     Sometimes  a  filter,  bv 
exprefs   licence  from   the  Elder* 
Conference,  is  permitted  to  marry 
a   perlbn   of  approved^  piety   in 
another  communion,  yet  flill  to 
join  in  their  church  ordinances  as 
before.     A  brother  may  make  his 
own  choice  of  a  partner  in  the 
fociety ;  but  as  all  intercourfe  be- 
tween the  different  fexes  is  care- 
fully avoided,  very  few  opportu- 
nities  of  forming  particular  at- 
tachments are   found,    and    they 
ufually  rather  refer  their  choice 
to   the  church   than   decide    for 
themfelves.     And  as  the  lot  muft 
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be  caft  to  far>6lion  tlicir  union, 
each  receives  his  partner  as  a  Di- 
\ine  appointment ;  and,  however 
ftrange  this  method  may  appear 
to  thofe  \vho  conlult  only  their 
paflions  or  their  intcre?>,  it  is  ob- 
lers'able,  that  no  where  fewer  un- 
happy marriages  are  found  than 
amoift;  the  Brethren.  But  what 
charadcrifes  the  Moravians  moll, 
and  holds  them  up  to  the  atten- 
tion of  others,  is  their  mifhonary 
zeal.  In  this  they  are  fupcrior  to 
any  other  body  of  people  in  the 
world.  "  Their  miilionaries,"  as 
one  obferves,  "  are  all  of  them 
volunteers  ;  for  it  is  an  inviolable 
maxim  with  tliem  to  perfuade  no 
man  to  engage  in  miffions.  They 
are  all  of  one  mind  as  to  the  doc- 
trines they  teach,  and  feldom 
make  an  attempt  where  there  are 
not  half  a  dozen  of  them  in  the 
mifhon.  Their  zeal  is  calm,  Heady, 
pcrfevering.  They  would  reform 
the  world,  but  are  careful  how 
they  quarrel  with  it.  They  carry 
their  point  by  addrefs  and  the 
infinuations  of  modefty  and  mild- 
ncfs,  which  commend  them  to  all 
men,  and  give  offence  to  none. 
The  habits  of  fdence,  quictnefs, 
and  decent  refervc,  mark  their 
charadler.  If  any  of  their  mif- 
fionarics  are  carried  olf  by  fick- 
nefs  or  cafualty,  men  of  the  fame 
flamp  are  ready  to  fupply  their 
place." 

As  they  ftand  firft  on  the  lift  of 
thofe  who  have  engaged  in  mil- 
lionary  exertions,  we  (hall  here  in- 
lert  a  farther  account  of  them,  and 
the  prefent  ftate  of  their  million, 
withwhich  I  have  been  favoured  by  a 
moil  rcipectablc  clergyman  of  their 
dcnomiuation:    "  VVhen  brethren 
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or  fifters  find  themfelves  difpofci 
to  ferve  God  among  the  Heathen^ 
they  communicate  their  wifhes  and 
views  to  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  fynods  of  the  Brethren  to 
fuperintend  the  miffions  in  a  con- 
fidential letter.  If,  on  particular 
enquiry  into  their  circumllances 
and  connections,  no  objection  i» 
found,  they  arc  confidered  as  can- 
didates. As  to  mental  qualifica- 
tions, much  erudition  is  not  re- 
quired by  the  Brethren.  To  be 
well  verfed  in  the  facred  fcrip- 
tures,  and  to  have  an  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  the  truths 
they  contain,  is  judged  indifpen- 
fibly  necefTary.  And  it  has  been 
found,  by  experience,  that  a  good 
imderftandiiig  joined  to  a  friendly 
difpofition,  and,  above  all,  a  heart 
filled  with  the  love  of  God,  are  the 
befl  and  the  only  efTential  qualifi- 
cations of  a  miffionary.  Nor  are 
in  general  the  habits  of  a  fludent 
fo  well  calculated  to  form  his 
body  for  a  laborious  life  as  thofe 
of  a  mechanic.  Yet  men  of  learn- 
ing are  not  excluded,  and  their 
gifts  have  been  made  ufeful  in 
various  ways.  When  vacancies  oc- 
cur, or  new  miffions  are  to  be  be- 


gun, the  lift  of  candidates  is  exa- 
mined; and  tliofe  who  appear 
fuitable  are  called  upon,  and  ac- 
cept or  decline  the  call  as  they 
find  themfelves  difpofed." 

"  The  following  are  the  names 
of  the  fettlements  of  the  Unit- 
ed Brethren  in  Heathen  coun- 
tries. 

**  Begun  in  1732,  in  the  Danifh 
Weft  India  illands.  In  St.  Tho- 
mas; New  Ilernnhut,  Nifky, 
In  St.  Croix  ;  Friedenfljerg,  Fried- 
cnfthal.     In  St,  Jan;   Bethany, 

Emmaus, 
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Emmaus. — In  1733  :  In  Green- 
land;  New  Hernnhut,  Lichten- 
fels,  Lichtenai..— In  1734.:  In 
Islorth  America ;  Fairfield  in  Up- 
per Canada,  Go/hen  on  the  ri- 
ver i\IufA:ingum.— In  1730  :  At 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  Bavians 
Kloof  (renewed  in  179^)- — In 
1738  :  Ii>  South  America;  among 
the  negro  Haves  at  Paramaribo 
and  Sommelfdyk  ;  among  the  free 
negroes  at  Bambey,  on  the  Sara- 
meca ;  among  the  native  Indians 
at  Hope,  on  the  river  Corentyn. 
♦—In  1754  :  In  Jamaica  ;  two  fet- 
tlements  in  St.  Ehzabeth's  parilh. 
— In  1756  :  In  Antigua  ;  at  St. 
John's,  Grace  Hill,  Grace  Bay.— 
In  1760 :  Near  Tianquebary  in 
the  Ecjl  Indies;  Brethren's  Gar- 
den.—In  1764 :  On  the  Coajl  of 
Labrador;  Nain,  Okkak,  Hope- 
dale.— In  17^5:  In  Barbadoes;  Sha- 
ron, near  Bridgetown.— In  176'5; 
in  the  Ruffian  part  of  Afia  :  Sarep- 
ta. — In  1775:  In  6Y.  Kitt's;  at 
Bafieterre. — In  1789  :  In  Tobago; 
Signal  Hill  (renewed  in  1798). 

*'The  Brethren  had  three  flou- 
rifhing  fettlements  on  the  river 
^lufkingum,  Salemy  Gnadenhiet- 
ten,  and  Schoenbru?ini  before  the 
late  American  war,  during  which 
thefe  places  were  deflroyed,  and 
the  inhabitants  partly  murdered, 
partly  difperfed.  The  fettlement 
Fairfield,  in  Canada,  was  made  by 
thofe  of  the  Indian  converts,  who 
were  again  collected  by  the  mif- 
fionaries.  In  1798,  a  colony  of 
Chriftian  Indianswent  from  thence 
to  take  pofiTcflion  of  their  former- 
Xettlcments  on  the  Mulkingum, 
which  have  been  given  to  them  by 
an  aft  of  congrefs,  and  built  a 
new  town,  called  Gofhen.     Part 
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of  the  Indian  congregation  will 
remain  at  Fairfield,  in  Canada,  as 
a  good  feed  ;  our  miffionaries  en- 
tertaining hopes  that  the  Gofpel 
may  yet  find  entrance  arnoncr  the 
wild  Chippeway  tribe  inhabitino- 
thofe  parts.  ^ 

*'  The  mifiion  araon^  the  Hot- 
tentots at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
was  begun  in  1736,  by  George 
Schmidt,  aman  of  remarkable  zeal 
and  courage,  who  laboured  fuccefs- 
fully  among  thefe  people,  till  he  had 
formed  a  fmall  congregation  of  be- 
lievers, whom  he  left  to  the  care 
of  a  pious  man,  and  went  to  Eu- 
rope with  a  view  to  reprefent  the 
promifing  ftate  of  the  miffion,  and 
to  return  with  afiiflants.  But,  to 
his  incxprelTible  grief  and  dif- 
appointment,  he  was  not  permit- 
ted by  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  Com- 
pany to  refume  his  labours  ;  fome 
ignorant  people  having  infinuated 
that  the  propagation  of  Chriftian- 
ity  among  the  Hottentots  would 
injure  the  interefts  of  the  colony. 
Since  that  time  to  the  year  1792 
the  Brethren  did  not  ceafe  to  make 
application  to  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment for  leave  to  fend  mifllona- 
aries  to  the  Cape,  efpecially  as 
they  heard  that  the  fmall  Hotten- 
tot congregation  had  kept  toge- 
ther for  fome  time,  in  earneft  ex- 
pedation  of  the  return  of  their 
beloved  teacher.  He  had  taught 
fome  of  them  to  read,  and  had 
left  a  Dutch  Bible  with  them, 
wdiich  they  ufed  to  read  together 
for  their  edification.  At  length, 
in  1792,  by  the  mercy  of  God, 
and  the  kind  interference  of 
friends  in  the  Dutch  government, 
the  oppofition  of  evil-minded  peo- 
ple  was    over-ruled,    and    leave 

granted 
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granted  to  fend  out  three  mifrion- 
aries,  who,  on  their  arrival,  were 
willing,  at  the  defire  of  the  go- 
vernor, to  go  firft  to  Bavians 
Kloof,  about  one  hundred  and 
fixty  Englilh  miles  eafl  from  Cape- 
town, and  there  to  commence 
their  labours  on  the  fpot  where 
George  Schmidt  had  refided. — 
Their  inftrudions  from  the  go- 
vernment in  Holland  granted  them 
leave  to  chufe  the  place  of  their 
rcfulence,  wherever  they  might 
find  it  moft  convenient;  but  the 
circumftances  of  the  colony  at 
that  time  would  not  admit  of  it. 
Since  the  Enghfli  have  made  them- 
felves  maftcrs  of  that  country, 
they  have  built  a  new  chapel ;  and 
from  the  favour  and  protection 
which  the  Britifh  government  has 
•uniformly  granted  to  the  Bre- 
thren's miflions,  we  have  the  beft 
hopes  that  they  will  remain  un- 
difturbcd  and  protected  in  their 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  The 
late  Dutch  government  at  the 
Ca})e  deferve  alfo  our  warmeft 
thanks  for  the  kind  manner  in 
which  they  received  and  protected 
the  mifTionarics,  promoting  the 
views  of  the  milTion  to  the  utmoft 
of  their  power. 

"When  the  niilTionaries  firft  ar- 
rived at  Bavians  Kloof,  in  1792,  it 
was  a  barren,  uninhabited  place. 
There  are  at  prefcnt  five  married 
miflionaries  reiiding  there,  and 
about  1300  Hottentots. 

**  The  fettlcment  near  Tranque- 
bar,  on  the  coail  of  Coromandel, 
was  made  in  the  year  1760,  at  the 
dchre  of  the  Danilh  government, 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  bring  the 
Clofpel  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Nicobar  iilands.    After  a  perfe- 
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vering  but  fruitlefs  attempt  to 
form  an  eftablifhment  at  Nanca- 
vvery,  one  of  the  Nicobar  iflands, 
for  that  purpofe,  the  whole  plan 
was  defeated  by  the  following  cir- 
cumftances :  The  Danifii  govern- 
ment, finding  the  advantage  gain- 
ed by  their  fettlement  on  thefe 
iflands  not  to  anfwer  the  great 
expence  attending  it,  withdrew 
their  people,  who  had  already 
futfered  greatly  by  the  unwhole- 
fomenefs  of  the  climate  ;  and  the 
Brethren  refiding  there  being  left 
alone,  and  all  communication  cut 
off  between  Tranquebar  and  the 
Nicobar  iflands,  it  became  ne- 
ceflary  to  purchafe  a  vefTel  to 
convey  provifions  and  other  ne- 
ceflaries  to  the  miffionaries.  This 
was  done  with  great  expence  and 
hazard  for  fome  years,  when,  in 
the  American  war,  the  veffel  was 
taken  by  a  French  cruizer,  though 
belonging  to  a  neutral  ftate.  No 
redrefs  could  be  obtained  from  the 
French,  and  the  Brethren  at  Tran- 
quebar were  obliged  immediately 
to  procure  another  veflel,  left  the 
miffionaries  in  Nancawery  fhould 
be  left  deftitute.  The  enormous 
expence  and  lofs  incurred  by  thefe 
events,  and  the  fickly  ftate  of  the 
miffionaries,  made  it  neceflTary  to 
recall  them;  and  thus  not  only  the 
miffion  in  thefe  iflands,  but  the 
firft  aim  of  the  Brethren's  fettling 
in  the  Eaft  Indies,  was  fruftrated. 
Since  that  time,  no  fuccefs  has  at- 
tended the  miffion  near  Tranque- 
bar. Some  brethren,  indeed,  went 
to  Serampore  and  Patna,  where 
they  refided  for  a  time,  watching 
an  opportunity  to  ferve  the  caufe 
of  God  in  thofe  places  ;  but  vari- 
ous circumftances  occafioned  both 
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thefe  fettlements  to  be  relinqiiifh-         "  The  moft  flourishing  mifTlons 
cd.    By  a  late  refolution,  the  Eaft     at  prefent  are  thofe  in  Greenland 
India  miffion  will  be  fufpended  for     Antigua,    St.  Kitt's,    the    Danilh 
the  prefent,  the  cxpences  attend-     Weft  India  iflands,  and  the  Cape 
ing  it  having  of  late  years  far  ex-     of  Good  Hope.  A  new  awakening 


ceeded  our  ability. 

"  Sarepta,  near  Czarizin,  on  the 
Wolga,  in  Ruffian  Afia,  was  built 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  bring  the 
Gofpcl  to  the  Calmuck  Tartars, 
and  other  Heathen  tribes  in  thofe 
vaft  regions,  among  whom  an 
opening  might  be  found.  Hitherto 
Jio  fuccefs  has  attended  the  Bre- 
thren's labours,  though  their  exer- 
tions have  been  great  and  perfe- 


has  appeared  of  late  ampiig  the 
Arawacks  and  free  negroes  in 
South  America,  the  Efquimaux 
on  the  coaft  of  Labrador,  and  in 
Barbadoes;  and  the  lateft  accounts 
give  us  the  moft  pleafing  hopes  of 
fuccefs  in  thofe  parts.  In  Ja- 
maica the  progrefs  of  the  miffions 
has  been  but  flow.  However,  of 
late,  fome  of  the  moft  confiderable 
planters  in  that  ifland,  being  con- 


vering,  and  equal  to  thofe  of  any  vinccd  of  the  utility  of  the  miffion, 
of  our  miffionaries  in  other  coun- 
tries. Some  Brethren  even  refided 
for  a  confiderable  time  among  the 
Calmucks,  conforming  to  their 
manner  of  living  in  tents,  and  ac- 
companying them  wherever  they 
moved  their  camp  in  the  Steppe 
(immenfe  pltiins  covered  with  long 
grafs).  They  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity of  preaching  unto  them  Je- 
tus,  and  direfting  them,  from  their 
numberlefs  idols  and  wretched  fu- 
perflitions,  to  the  only  true  God, 
and  the  only  way  of  life  and  hap- 
pinefs ;  but  though  they  were 
heard  and  treated  with  civility, 
no  impreffion  could  be  made  upon 
the  hearts  of  thefe  Heathen.  At 
laft,  the  greateft  part  of  the  Cal- 
mucks quitted  thofe  parts.  Mean- 
while the  Brethren  were  vifited  by 
the  German  colonifts  living  on 
the  Wolga  ;  and,  through  God's 
bleffing,  focieties  were  formed,  and 
minifters  of  the  Gofpel  provided 
for  moft  of  the  colonies  by  their 
inftrumentalitv.    Thus  the  milfion 


has   anfwered 
purpofe. 
Vol.  11. 


a    very    beneficial 


generoufly  undertook  to  provide 
for  the  fupport  of  more  miffiona- 
ries, and  meafures  have  been 
adopted  accordingl)^  to  which, 
we  humbly  truft,  the  Lord  will 
give  fuccefs  in  due  time.  Several 
attem})ts  to  carry  the  Gofpel  into 
other  parts  of  the  earth  made  by 
the  Brethren  have  not  fucceeded. 
In  1735,  miffionaries  were  fe:it  to 
the  Laplanders  and  Samojedes ; 
in  1737.  and  again  in  17^8,  to  the 
coaft  of  Guinea;  in  1738,  to  the 
negroes  in  Georgia  ;  in  1739,  to 
the  flaves  in  Algiers  ;  in  1740,  to 
Ceylon;  in  174-7,  to  Poifia;  in 
17^2,  to  Egypt;  of  which  we 
omit  any  particular  account  for 
brevity's  fake.  In  Upper  Egypt 
there  was  a  profped;  of  their  bein«»' 
ufeful  among  the  Copts,  who  were 
vifited  for  many  years. 

"  A  fociety  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  Gofpel  among  the  Heathen 
was  inftituted  by  t!it;  Brethren 
in  London  as  early  as  the  year 
174'1,  for  the  more  efleftual  co- 
operation with  and  afhftance  of 
the  faid  miffions  department,  in 
A.  a  carina 
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cafins  for  thofc  milTionaries  who    power  to  help  to  fupport  the  greal 

and  accumulated  burthens  of  the 


might  pafs  through  London  to 
their  feveral  pofis.  The  Ibcicty 
was,  after  fome  interruption  in 
their  meetings,  renewed  in  1766, 
and  look  the  whole  charge  of  the 
miflTioil^on  the  coaft  of  Labrador 
upon  themfelves;  befides  con- 
tinuing to  alliil  the  other  miffions 
as  mudi  as  lay  in  their  power, 


above-mentioned  miffions  depart- 
ment, and  God  has  laid  a  blefhng 
upon  their  exertions.  But  they 
have  no  power  to  begin  new  mif- 
fions,  or  to  fend  out  midionaries, 
which,  by  the  fynods  of  the  Bre- 
thren's church,  is  veiled  folely  in 
the    Elders    Conference    of    the 


tfpecially  thofe  in  the  Britifli  do-  Unity." 
minions.  As  no  regular  commu- 
nication was  kept  up  with  the 
coaft  of  Labrador  by  government, 
a  fmall  vcflel  was  employed  to 
convey  the  ncceflaries  of  life  to 
the  miffionaries  once  a  year;  and 
here  we  cannot  help  obferving, 
with  thanks  to  God,  that  upwards 
of  twenty  years  have  now  elapfed, 
during  which,  by  his  gracious  pre- 
fervalion,  no  difafter  has  befallen 
the  veflel,  fo  as  to  interrupt  a 
regular  annual  communication, 
though  the  coaft  is  very  rocky 
and  full  of  ice,  and  the  whole  na- 
\igation  of  the  moft  dangerous 
kind. 

**  In  Amftcrdam  afimilarfociety 
was  cltabli(hed  by  the  Brethren  in 
1746,  and  renewed  in  1793,  at 
'5^eift,  near  Utrecht.  This  fociety 
took  particular  charge  of  the 
millioii  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope; 
but  the  late  troubles  in  Holland 
have  rendered  them  unable  to 
lend  much  alliltance  for  the  pre- 
fent.  The  Brethren  in  North 
America  eftabliflied  a  fociety  for 
propagating  the  Gofpel  among 
the  Heathen  in  the  year  1787, 
which   was   incorporated  by   the 


As  to  the  tenets  of  the  Mora- 
vians, though  they  acknowledge  no 
other  ftandard  of  truth  than  the 
facredfcriptures,  they  adhere  to  thtf 
Aug(burgh  confeffion  [fee  that  ar- 
ticle]. They  profefs  to  believe 
that  the  kingdom  of  Chrift  is  not 
confined  to  any  particular  party, 
community,  or  church  ;  and  they 
confider  themfelves,  though  united 
in  one  body,  or  vitible  church,  as 
fpiritually  joined  in  the  bond  of 
Chriftian  love  to  all  who  are  taught 
of  God,  and  belong  to  the  uni- 
verfal  church  of  Chrift,  however 
much  tliey  may  differ  in  forms, 
which  they  deem  non-efientials 

The  Moravians  are  called  Herrn- 
huters,  from  Herrnhuth,  the  name 
of  the  village  where  they  were 
firft  fettled.  They  alfo  go  by  the 
name  of  UnitasFratrum,  or  United 
Brethren.  If  the  reader  wifli  to 
have  a  fuller  account  of  this  fo- 
ciety, he  may  confult  Crantzs 
Antient  and  Modern  Hijlory  of  the. 
Church  of  the  United  Brethren y 
1780;  Spangenherg' s  Expofition  of 
ChriJl.Du^rme,  l7S^;Dr,Haiceis's 
Church  Hijlory,  vol.  IIL,  p.  184, 
&c. ;  Crantz's  H'tjlorv  of  their  Mif 


State  of   Pennfylvania,   and  has   fion  in  Greenland ;  and  the  Periodi- 
becn   very  adlive  in  alTifting  the     cat  Accounts  of  their  IMiJjions. 
inillions  among  the  Indians.  Thefe  MORNING  LECTURE.  See  Leg- 
three  focietics    do    all  iu   their    ture. 
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to     Charnock's  Works, 


MORTALITY,  fubjeftion  to  Charnock's  Works,  vol.  IL,  p. 
death.  It  is  a  term  alfo  ufed  to  1313  ;  Bryfon's  Sermons  on  8  Rom, 
flgnify  a  contagious  difeafe  which     p.  97,  &c. 

deftroys  great  numbers  of  either  MOSAIC    LAW,    or   the  law    of 
men  or  beafts.    Bills  of  Mortality     Mofes,    is  the  moft  antient   that 


are  accounts  or  regifters  fpecify- 
ing  the  numbers  born,  married, 
and  buried,  in  any  parirti,  town, 
or  diftridt.  In  general,  they  con- 
tain only  thefe  numbers,  and  even 
when  thus  limited  are  of  great 
ufe  by  fhewing  the  decrees  of 
healthinefs  and  prolificknefs,  and 
the  progrefs  of  population  in  the 
place  where  they  are  kept. 
INIORTIFICATION,  any  fevere 
penance  obferved  on  a  religious 
account.  The  mortification  of  fin 
in  believers  is  a  duty  enjoined  in 
the  facrcd  fcriptures,  8  Rom.  13. 
3  Col.  5.  It  confifts  in  breaking 
the  league  with  fin ;  declaration 
of  open  hoitility  againft  it;  and 
Arong  refifl:ance  of  it,  6  Eph.  10, 
&c.;  5  Gal.  24.  8  Rom.  13.  The 
means  to  be  ufed  in  this  work  are, 
not  malcerating  the  body,  fe- 
clufion  from  all  fociety,  our  own 
refolutions;  but  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  the  chief  agent,  8  Rom.  13. 
while  faith  J  prayer,  and  depend- 
ence are  fubordinate  means  to  this 
end.  The  evidences  of  mortifica' 
tion  are,  not  the  ceflation  from 
one  fin,  for  that  may  be  only  ex- 
changed for  another ;  or  it  may 
be  renounced,  becaufe  it  is  a  grofs 
fin  ;  or  there  may  not  be  an  occa- 
fion  to  praclife  it:  but  if  fin  be 
mortified,  we  fliall  not  yield  to 
temptation;  our  minds  will  be 
more  fpi ritual ;  we  fiiall  find  more 
happinefs  in  fpiritual  fervices,  and 


we  know  of  in  the  world,  and 
is  of  three  kinds;  the  moral 
law,  the  ceremonial  law,  and  the 
judicial  law.  See  Law.  Some 
obferve,  that  the  difierent  manner 
in  which  each  of  thefe  laws  was 
delivered  may  fugged  to  us  a  right 
idea  of  their  different  natures. 
The  moral  law,  or  ten  command- 
ments, for  inffance,  was  delivered 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  in 
the  face  of  the  whole  world,  as 
being  of  univerfal  influence,  and 
obligatory  on  all  mankind.  The 
ceremonial  was  received  by  Mofes 
in  private  in  the  tabernacle,  as 
being  of  peculiar  concern,  be- 
longing to  the  Jews  only,  and  def- 
tined  to'  ceafe  when  the  taberna- 
cle was  down,  and  the  veil  of  th^ 
temple  rent.  As  to  the  judicial 
law,  it  was  neither  fo  publicly 
nor  fo  audibly  given  as  the  moral 
law,  nor  yet  fo  privately  as  the 
ceremonial ;  this  kind  of  law  be- 
ing of  an  indifferent  nature,  to  be 
obferved  or  not  obferved,  as  iti 
rites  fuit  with  the  place  and  go- 
vernment under  which  we  live. 
The  five  books  of  Mofes  called 
the  Pentateuch  are  frequently 
ftyled,  by  way  of  emphafis,  th« 
law.  This  was  held  by  the  Jews 
in  fuch  veneration,  that  they 
would  not  allow  it  to  be  laid  up- 
on the  bed  of  any  fick  perfon,  led 
it  fhould  be  polluted  by  touching 
the  dead.     See  Law. 


bring  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  MOSQUE,  a  temple  or  place  of 
Dr,  Owen  on  Mortificafionf  and  on  religious  worfhip  among  the  Ma- 
the  Holy  Spirit y  ch.   8,    book  4;    hometans.  AUmofquesare  fquare 

A  a  2  buildings, 
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buildings,  generally  conftrinfted  of 
Hone.  Before  the  chief  gate  there 
is  a  fquare  court  paved  with  white 
raarble,  and  low  galleries  round 
'  it,  whofe  roof  is  fupported  by 
marble  pillars.  In  thefe  galleries 
the  Turks  wafii  themfelves  before 
they  go  into  niofque.  In  each 
mofquc  there  is  a  great  number 
of  lamps ;  and  between  thefe 
hang  many  cryflal  rings,  oftriches 
eggs",  and  other  curiofities,  which, 
when  the  lamps  are  hghted,  make 
a  fine  ftiow.  As  it  is  not  lawful 
to  enter  the  mofque  with  ftockings 
or  flioes  on,  the  pavements  are 
covered  with  pieces  of  ftuft'  fewed 
together,  each  being  wide  enough 
to  hold  a  row  of  men  kneeling, 
fitting,  or  proftrate.  The  women 
are  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
mofquc,  but  ftay  in  the  porches 
without.  About  every  mofque 
there  are  fix  high  towers,  called 
w.inar€ts,  each  of  which  has  three 
little  open  galleries,  one  above 
another :  thefe  towers,  as  well  as 
the  mofques,  are  covered  with 
lead,  and  adorned  with  gilding 
and  other  ornaments  ;  and  from 
thence,  inftcad  of  a  bell,  the  peo- 
ple are  called  to  prayers  by  certain 
officers  appointed  for  that  purpofe. 
Moft  of  the  moCqucs  have  a  kind 
of  hofpital,  in  which  travellers  of 
\vhat  religion  foever  are  enter- 
tained three  days.  Each  mofque 
has  alfo  a  place  called  tarbey 
which  is  the  burying  place  of  its 
founders  ;  within  which  is  a  tomb 
fix  or  fcven  feet  long,  covered  with 
green  velvet  or  fatin  ;  at  the  ends 
of  which  are  two  tapers,  and 
round  it  feveral  feats  for  thofe  who 
read  the  Koran,  and  pray  for  the 
fouls  of  the  dcceafed. 


MOTHER  CHURCH.  The  an* 
tient  Chriftians  ufed  this  denomi- 
nation of  a  church  in  different 
fenfes. 

Eirft,  they  underftood  by  it  an 
original  church,  planted  immedi- 
ately by  fome  one  of  the  apoltles, 
and  from  which  others  were  after- 
wards derived  and  propagated. — 
In  this  fenfe  the  church  of  Jeru- 
falem  is  called  the  mother  of  all 
churches  in  the  world  by  the  fe- 
cond  general  council  of  Conftan- 
tinople ;  and  Aries  the  mother 
church  of  France,  becaufe  fup- 
pofed  to  be  planted  by  Trophi- 
mus,  the  apoflle's  rniflionary,  and 
lirfl;  bifliop  of  that  place. 

At  other  times,  a  mother  church 
denotes  a  9netropulis,  or  the  prin- 
cipal church  of  a  fingle  province ; 
as  in  fome  of  the  African  canons, 

where  matrix  is  ufed  fometimes  for 
the  primate's  fee,  to  which  other 
bilhops  were  to  have  recourfe  for 
judgment  and  decifion  of  contro- 
verfies.  But,  moft  commonly,  it 
fignifics  a  cathedral,  or  bi (hop's 
church,  which  was  ufually  termed 
the  great  church,  the  catholic 
church,  and  the  principal  fee  ;  in 
oppofition  to  the  lelTer  tituli,  or 
parilh  churches,  committed  to  An- 
gle prefbyters. 

Eccle/ia  matrix,  or  mother  churchy 
is  oppofed  to  eccle/ia  diacefanay  or 
diocefan  church ;  though  by  their 
ambiguity  they  are  often  con- 
founded and  miftaken  for  one  ano- 
ther. 

MOTIVE,  that  which  moves,  ex- 
cites, or  invites  the  mind  to  vo- 
lition. It  may  be  one  thing  fingly, 
or  many  things  conjuntlly.  Some 
call  it  a  faculty  of  the  mind,  by 
which  we  purfue  good  and  avoid 

evil. 
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•  eviL  See  Will  ;  Edtsards  on  the 
Will,  p.  7,  8,  124,  259,  384-  ; 
Topladfs  Works f  vol.  II.,  p.  41, 
42. 

MOURNING,  forrow,  grief.     See 

SORRO'^.V. 

MOURNING,  a  particular  drefs 
or  habit  worn  to  rignily  grief  on 
fome  melancholy  occafion,  j^arti- 
cularly  the  death  of  friends,  or  of 
great  public  charaders.  The 
modes  of  mourning  jire  various 
in  various  countries;  as  alfo  arc 
the  colours  that  obtain  for  that 
-end.  In  Europe  the  ordinary  co- 
lour for  mourning  is  black  ;  in 
China,  it  is  white;  in  Turkey,  blue 
or  violet ;  in  Egypt,  yellow  ;  in 
Ethiopia,  brown.  Each  people 
pretend  to  have  their  reafons  for 
the  particular  colour  of  their 
mourning.  White  is  fuppofed  to 
denote  purity ;  yellow,  that  death 
is  the  end  of  human  hopes,  as 
leaves  when  they  fall,  and  flowers 
when  they  fade,  become  yellow; 
brown  denotes  the  earth,  whither 
the  dead  return  ;  black  the  priva- 
tion of  life,  as  being  the  privation 
of  light ;  blue  exprelTes  the  happi- 
nefs  which  it  is  hoped  the  deceafed 
enjoys ;  and  purple  or  violet, 
forrovv  on  the  one  lide,  and  hope 
on  the  other,  as  being  a  mixture 
of  black  and  blue.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  mourning  of  the  He- 
brews, fee  19  and  21  Lev.  16 
Jer.  6.  20  Numb.  34  Deutero- 
nomy, 8. 

MOVER'S  LECTURES,  a  courfe 
of  eight  fermons  preached  annu- 
ally, let  on  foot  by  the  beneficence 
of  Lady  Moyer,  about  1720,  who 
left  by  will  a  rich  legacy,  as  a 
foundation  for  the  fame.  A  great 
number  of  Englifti  writers  having 


endeavoured,  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
to  invalidate  the  dodrine  of  the 
Trinity,  thisopulent  and  orthodox 
lady  was  influenced  to  think  of  an 
inftitution  which  fhould  produce 
to  pofterity  an  ample  colledion  of 
productions  in  defence  of  this 
b.ranch  of  the  Chriftian  faith.— 
The  firft  courfe  of  thefe  ledures 
was  preached  by  Dr.  Waterland, 
on  the  divinity  of  Chrift,  and  are 
well  M'orthy  of  perufal. 
MUFTI,  the  chief  of  the  eccle- 
iialtical  order,  or  primate  of  the 
Muflulman  religion  The  autho- 
rity of  the  Mufti  is  very  great  in 
the  Ottoman  empire ;  for  even 
the  fultan  himfelf,  if  he  will  pre- 
ferve  any  appearance  of  religion, 
cannot,  without  firft  hearing  his 
opinion,  putany  pcrfontodeath,or 
fo  much  as  inflict  any  corporal  pu- 
nifliment.  In  allaftions,  and  efpe- 
cially  criminal  ones,  his  opinion  is 
required  by  giving  him  a  writing, 
in  which  the  cafe  is  ftated  under 
feigned  names,  which  he  fubfcribes 
with  the  words  0/w,  or  Olmaz, 
i.  e.  he  fliall  or  fliall  not  be  pu- 
niftied. 

Such  outward  honour  is  paid  to 
the  Mufti,  that  the  grand  fcignior 
himfelf  rifes  up  to  him,  and  ad- 
vances feven  fteps  towards  hira. 
when  he  comes  into  his  prefence. 
He  alone  has  the  honour  of  kifling 
the  fultan's  left  ftioulder,  whilft 
the  prime  vizier  kifles  only  the 
hem  of  his  garment. 

When  the  grand  feignior  ad- 
drelfes  any  writing  to  the  Mufti, 
he  gives  him  the  following  titles  : 
"  To  the  efad,  the  wifeft  of  the 
"wife;  inftru(5ted  in  all  know- 
"  ledge;  the  moft excellent  of  ex- 
**  cellents;  abftaining  from  thing* 
"  unlawful; 
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well.  The)-  pretended  to  abfolv^ 
or  Condemn  whom  they  pleafed  ; 
and  gave  out  that  they  were  the 
two  lalt  witnelles  fpoken  of  in 
the  Revelations,  who  were  to 
appear  previous  to  the  final  de- 
flruiftion  of  the  world.  They  af- 
firmed that  there  was  no  devil  at 
all  without  the  body  of  man  or 
woman  ;  that  the  devil  is  man's 
fpirit  of  unclean  reafon  and 
curfed  imagination  ;  that  the  mi- 
i}iftr\^  in  this  world,  whether  pro- 


**  unlawful  ;  the  fp'Jng  of  virtue 
*'  and  true  fcience  ;  heir  of  the 
"  prophetic  do(I:lrines  ;  refolver  of 
"  the  problems  of  faith  ;  rcvcalcr 
"  of  the  orthodox  articles ;  key 
"  of  the  trcafurcs  of  truth ;  the 
"  light  to  doubtful  allegories ; 
*'  ftrengthcned  with  the  grace  of 
"  the  Supreme  Lcgiflator  of  Man- 
"  kind.  May  the  Moft  High  God 
**  perpetuate  thy  virtues." 

The  eledion  of   the   Mufti  is 
folely  in  the  grand  feignior,  who 

prefents  him  with  a  veft  of  rich  phetical  or  minifierial,  is  all  a  lie 
fables,  and  allows  him  a  falary  of  and  abomination  to  the  Lord;  with 
a  thoufand  afpers  a  day,  which  is  a  variety  of  other  vain  and  incon- 
about  five  pounds  fterling.  Be-  fifi:ent  tenets, 
fides  this,  he  has  the  difpofal  of  MURDER,  the  aft  of  wilfully  and 
certain  benefices  belonging  to  the     felonioufly  killing  a  perfon  upon 


royal  mofqucs,  which  he  makes 
no  fcruple  of  felling  to  the  beft 
advantage;  and,  on  his  admiflion 
to  his  office,  he  is  complimented 
by  the  agents  of  the  balhas,  who 
make  him  the  ufual  prefents, 
which  generally  amount  to  a  very 
confiderable  fum. 

Whatever  regard  wa<>  formerly 
paid  to  the  ^lufti,  it  is  now  be- 
come very  little  more  than  form. 
If  he  interprets  the  law,  or  gives 
fentence  contrary  to  the  fultan's 
pleafure,  he  is  immediately  dif- 
placed,  and  a  more  pliant  perfon 
put  in  his  room.  If  he  is  con- 
victed of  treafon,  or  any  very 
great  crime,  he  is  put  into  amor- 
tar  kept  for  that  purpofe  in  the 
feven  towers  of  Confianlinople, 
and  pounded  to  death. 
MUGGLETONIANS,  the  follow- 
ers of  Ludovic  Muggleton,  a 
journeyman  tailor,  who,  with  his 
companion  Reeves  (a  perfon  of 
equal  obfcurity),  fet  up  for  great 
prophets,   in   the  time  of  Croni- 


malice  or  forethought.  Heart 
murder  is  the  fecret  wiftiing  or  de- 
figning  the  death  of  any  man  ; 
yea,  the  fcripture  faith,  "  Who- 
foever  hateth  his  brother  is  a  mur- 
derer," 3,  1ft  John,  \5.  We 
have  inftances  of  this  kind  of 
murder  in  Ahab,  22,  Ifi:  Kings, 
5).  Jezebel,  19,  2d  Kings,  2. 
the  Jews,  11  Mark,  18.  David, 
26,  lil  Samuel,  21,  22.  Jonah, 
4  ch.  1,  4-.  Murder  is  contrary 
to  the  authority  of  God,  the  io- 
vereign  difpofer  of  life,  32  Deur. 
39  ;  to  the  goodnefs  of  God,  who. 
gives  it,  10  Job,  12;  to  the  law 
of  nature,  16  Ads,  2S;  to  the 
love  a  man  owes  to  himfelf, 
his  neighbour,  and  fociety  at 
large.  Not  but  that  life  may  be 
taken  away,  as  in  lawful  war,  5, 
Ifl  Chron.^  22;  by  the  hands  of 
the  civil  magiftrate  for  capital 
crimes,  17  Deut.  8,  10;  and 
in  felf-defence.      See    Self-dx- 
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Acpordiiig  to  the  Divine  law, 
murder    is   to  be   puniflied    with 
death,  I9   Deut.    11,    12.  2,   111 
Kings,  28,  29.     It  is  remarkable 
that  God  often  gives  up  murderers 
to  the  terrors  of   a  guilty  con- 
fcience,  4  Gen.    13.   15,  23,  24. 
Such  are  followed  with  many  in- 
llances  of  Divine  vengeance,  12, 
2d  Sam.  9,   10;    their  lives  are 
often   ihortened,    55     Pfal.   23 ; 
and  judgments  for  their  fm  are  of- 
tentimes tranfmitted  to  pofterity, 
49,  Gen.  7.  21,  2d  Sam.  1. 
MUSSULMAN,  or  Musylman, 
a  title  by  which  the  Mahometans 
difdnguifh  themfelves ;  fignifying, 
in  the  Turkifli  language,    *'  true 
believer,    or  orthodox."      There 
are  two  kinds  of  MulTulmen  very 
averfe   to  each  other;    the   one 
called  Sojuiites^    and    the    other 
Shiites.  Tlie  Sonnites  follow  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Alcoran  given 
by  Omar ;  the  Shiites  are  the  fol- 
lowers of  Ali.     The   fubjecls    of 
the  king  of  Perfia  are  Shiites,  and 
thofe  of  the  grand  feignior  Sonnites. 
See  Mahometans. 
JNIYSTERY,  fj(,v^,vi^tovj  feeret  (from 
fA,veiv  TO  sTOji-c»,  to  fhut  the  mouth). 
j.t  is    taken,    1.  for  a  truth  re- 
vealed   by  God   whicl%  is  above 
the  power  of  our  natural  reafon, 
or  which  we  could  not  have  dif- 
covered  without  revelation  ;  fuch 
as  the  call    of    the    Gentiles,    1 
Eph.  9 ;  the  transforming  of  fome 
without  dying,  &c.,  15,  111  Cor. 
51r--2.  The  word  is  alfo  ufed  in 
reference  to  thins:!*   which  remain 
in  part  incomprehenllble  after  they 
are  revealed  ;  fuch  as  the  incarna- 
tion of  Chrift,  the  refurrection  of 
the  dead.    Some  critics,  however. 


obferve,  that  the  word  in  thft 
fcripture  does  not  import  what  is 
incapable  in  its  own  nature  of  be- 
ing underilood,  but  barely  a  fe- 
crtt  ;  any  thing  not  difclofcd  or 
publifhed  to  the  world. 

In  refped   to  the   myfteries  of 
religion,  divines  have  run  into  two 
extremes.     "  Some"  as  one  ob- 
ferves,   '*  have  given  up  all  that 
was  myfterious,  thinking  that  they 
were  not   called    to    believe   any 
thing   but  what  they  could  com- 
prehend.    But  if  it  can  be  proved 
that    myfteries   make   a   part   of 
a  religion   coming  from  God,   it 
can  be  no  part  of  piety  to  difcard 
them,  as  if  we  were  wifer  than  he,*^ 
And  befides,  upon  this  principle,  a 
man   mull   believe  nothing  :    the 
various    works    of    nature,     the 
growth    of    plants,     inftinds    of 
brutes,  union  of  body  and  foul, 
properties  of  matter,  the   nature 
of  fpirit,    and   a  thoufand  other 
things,   are  all  replete  with  myf- 
teries.     If    fo    in    the   common, 
works  of  nature,  we  can  hardly 
fuppofe  that  thofe  things  which 
ccLore  immediately    relate  to   the 
Divine  Being  himfelf  can  be  with- 
out myftery.  "  The  other  extreme 
lies  in  an  attempt  to  explain  th« 
myfteries  of  revelation,  fo  as  to 
free  them  from    all  obfcurity. — 
To   defend  religion  in  'this  man- 
ner, is  to  expole  it  to  contempt. 
The  following  maxim  points  out 
the   proper  way  of    defence,    by 
which  both  extremes  are  avoided. 
-Where   the   truth   of  a   dodrine 
depends  not  on  the   evidence  of 
the  things  themfelves,  but  on  the 
authority  of  him  who  reveals  it, 
there  the  only  way  to  prove  the 

dodiiue 
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doArine   to  be  truq  is  to   prove 
llie  tefiimony  of  him  that  reveal- 
ed it  to  be  infaUible."     Robinfons 
Claude,  wi)].  II.,  p.  118,  119,^04, 
305  ;  Campbell's  Preliminan/  Dif- 
ferfnthn  to  the  Go/pels,  vol-  I.,  p. 
383;  Stillbvr fleet's  OriginesSacrce, 
vol.  II.,  c.  8  ;  Ridgley's  Dh\  qu. 
1 1  ;  Cahnet's  Did. 
MYSTERIES,  a  term  ufed  to  de- 
note the  fecret  rites  of  the  pagan 
fupcrltition,  whicli  were  carefully 
concealed  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  vuli^ar. 
MYSTICS,  a  ket  diftinguifhed  by 
Jheirprofefllng  pure,  fublime,  and 
perfe6l  devotion,   with  an  entire 
dillnterefjed    love    of   God,    free 
from  all  felfirti   confiderations. — 
The  authors  of  this  myllic  fcience, 
which  fprungup  towards  the  cloie 
of    the  third    century,    are    not 
known  ;  but  the  principles  from 
which  it  was  formed  are    mani- 
feft.     Its  firfl  promoters  proceed- 
ed from  the  known  do(5lrine  of  the 
Platonic  fchool,   which  was   alfo 
adopted  by  Origen  and  his  difci- 
ples,  that  the   Divine  nature  was 
dilTufed  through  all  human  fouls; 
or    that    the    faculty  of  reafon, 
from  which  proceed  the  health  and 
vigour  of  the  mind,  was  an  ema* 
nation  from  God  into  the  human 
foul,  and  comprehended  in  it  the 
principles    and    elements    of   all 
truth,  human  and  divine.     They 
denied  that  men  could,  by  labour 
or    ftudy,      excite    this    celellial 
flame  in  their  breads;  and  there- 
fore   they    di (approved    highly   of 
the   attempts  of    thofe,  who,  by 
delinitions,  abflracl  theorems,  and 
profound  fpcculations,  endeavour- 
ed   to   form     diftind    notions    of 
truth,  and  to  difcover  its  hidden 
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nature.  On  the  contrary,  they 
maintained  that  fdence,  tranquil- 
lity, repofe,  and  folitude,  accom- 
panied with  fuch  afts  as  might 
tend  to  extenuate  and  exhauil  the 
the  body,  were  the  means  by 
which  the  hidden  and  internal 
word  was  excited  to  produce  its 
latent  virtues,  and  to  inftrutfl  men 
in  the  knowledge  of  Divine  things. 
For  thus  they  reafoned  : — Thofe 
who  behold  with  a  noble  con- 
tempt all  human  affairs ;  who 
turn  away  their  eyes  from  terreflri- 
al  vanities,  and  fhut  all  the  ave- 
nues of  the  outward  fenfes  againft 
the  contagious  influences  of  a  ma- 
terial world,  mud  necelTarily  re- 
turn to  God  when  the  fpirit  is 
thus  difengaged  from  the  impedi- 
ments that  prevented  that  happy 
union ;  and  in  this  bleffed  frame 
they  not  only  enjoyed  inexpreffi- 
ble  raptures  from  their  commu- 
nion with  the  Supreme  Being,  but 
alfo  invefted  with  the  ineftimable 
privilege  of  contemplating  truth 
undifguifed 


and 


uncorrupted  in 
its  native  purity,  while  o|:hers  be- 
hold it  in  a  vitiated  and  deliifive 
form. 

The  number  of  the  Myftics  in- 
creafed  in  the  fourth  century,  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  Grecian 
fanatic,  who  gave  himfelf  out  for 
Dionyfius  the  Areopagite,  difci- 
ple  of  St.  Paul,  and  probably 
lived  about  this  period ;  and  by 
pretending  to  higher  degrees  of 
perfeftion  than  other  Chrilliaiw, 
and  pradifing  greater  aufterity, 
their  caufe  gained  ground,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  eaftern  provinces,  in 
the  fifth  century.  A  copy  of  the 
pretended  works  of  Dionylius  was 
fent   by    Balbus     to    Lewis   the 
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Meek,  in  the  year  824,  which 
kindled  the  holy  flame  of  myftic- 
ifm  in  the  weftern  provinces,  and 
filled  the  Latins  with  the  moll  en- 
thufiaftic  admiration  of  this  new 
religion.  In  the  twelfth  century 
thefe  Myftics  took  the  lead  in  their 
method  of  expounding  the  fcrip- 
tures.  In  the  thirteenth  century 
they  were  the  moft  formidable  an- 
tagonills  of  the  fchoolmen  ;  and, 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  four- 
teenth, many  of  them  refided  and 
propagated  their  tenets  almoft  in 
every  part  of  Europe.  They  had, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  many 
perfons  of  diflinguifhed  merit  in 
their  number;  and  in  the  fixteenth 
century,  previous  to  the  reforma- 
tion, if  any  fparks  of  real  piety 
fubiilled  under  the  defpotic  empire 
of  fuperftition,  they  were  only  to 
be  found  among  the  Myftics.  The 
celebrated  Madam  Bourignon,  and 
the  amiable  Fenelon,  archbifhop 
of  Cambray,  were  of  this  feci. 
Dr.  Haweis,  in  fpeaking  of  the 
Myllics,  Church  Hiflory,  vol. 
III.,p.  47,thusobferves:  "Among 
thofe   called  Myftics,   I  am  per- 


fuaded  fome  were  found  who  lov- 
ed God  out  of  a  pure  heart  fer- 
vently ;  and  though  they  were  ri- 
diculed and  reviled  for  propofmg 
a  difmtereftednefs  of  love  without 
other  motives,  and  as  profefTing  to 
feel  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  tem- 
per itfelf  an  abundant  reward, 
their  holy  and  heavenly  converfa- 
tion  will  carry  a  ftamp  of  real  re- 
ligion upon  it." 
MYTHOLOGY,  in  its  original  im- 
port, fjgnifies  any  kind  of  fabu- 
lous dodrine.  In  its  more  appro- 
priated fenfe,  it  means  thofe  fabu- 
lous details  concerning  the  objects 
of  worfliip,  which  were  invented 
and  propagated  by  men  who 
lived  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
world,  and  by  them  tranfmitted  to 
fuceeeding  generations,  either  by 
written  records  or  by  oral  tradi- 
tion. See  articles  Heathen", 
Pagan,  and  Gales  Court  of  the 
GentikSf  a  work  calculated  to 
fhew  that  the  pagan  philofopherj 
derived  their  moft  fublime  fenti- 
ments  from  the  fcriptures.  Bri/" 
ant's  Sijfiem  of  Antieni  Mytho- 
logy. 
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NAMES  OF  GOD.    See  God. 

NATIVITY  OF  CHRIST.  The 
birth  of  our  Saviour  was  exaftly  as 
predidted  by  the  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Teftament,  7  Ifa.  14.  31  Jer. 
22.  He  was  born  of  a  virgin  of 
the  houfe  of  David,  and  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  1  Matthew.  1 
Luke,  27.  His  coming  into  the 
world  was  after  the  manner  of 
other  men,  though  his  generation 
and  conception  were  extraordi- 
nary. The  place  of  his  birth  was 
Vol.  II.  B 


Bethlehem,  5  Mic.  2.  2  Matt.  4, 
6.  where  his  parents  were  won- 
derfully conduced  in  providence, 
2  Luke,  1,  7.  The  time  of  his 
birth  was  foretold  by  the  pro- 
phets to  be  before  the  fceptre  or 
civil  government  departed  from 
Judah,  49  Gen,  10.  3  Mai.  1.  2 
Hag.  6,  7,  9.  9  Dan.  24 ;  but 
the  exa<^  year  of  his  birth  is  not 
agreed  on  by  chronologers,  but 
it  was  about  the  four  thoufandth 
year  of  the  world ;  nor  can  the 
b  feafon 
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feafon  of  the  year,  the  monih  and 
day  in  which  he  \vas  born,  be  af- 
certained.     The  Egyptiaiib  phiced 
it  in  January;  Wagenfeil,  in  Fe- 
bruary ;  Bochart,  in  .March  ;  iow.c, 
inentioned  by  Clement    ot    Alex- 
andria, in  April ;  others,  in  May; 
Epiphnnius    fjseal^s  of   fome  who 
pUiced   it  in  June,  and  of  others 
who  fuppofed  it  to  have  been  in 
July;    Wairenfcil,    who   was    not 
fure  of  February,  fixed  it  proba- 
bly in   Auouft;    Lightfoot,  on  the 
lifteenth  of  September  ;  Scaliger, 
Cafaubon,  and  Calvifius,  in   Oc- 
tober; others  in  November;  and 
the  Latin  church  in  December.  It 
does  not,  however,  appear  proba- 
ble   that   the    vulgar  account   is 
risht ;    the   circumftance    of  the 
Ihcpherds  watching  their  flocks  by 
night,  agrees  not  with  the  w^inter 
feafon.     Dr.   Gill  thinks  it   was 
more  likely  in  Autumn,    in   the 
month    of     September,     at     the 
feaft    of    tabernacles,    to    which 
there  fcems  fome  reference  in   1 
John,    14.     The  fcripture,  how- 
ever, aflures  us  that  it  was  in  the 
"fulnefs  of  time"  4  Gal.  4;  and, 
indeed,  the  wifdom  of  God  is  evi- 
dently difplayed  as  to   the   time 
when,  as  well  as  the  end  for  which 
ChriHt  came. 

It  was  in  a  time  when  the  world 
ftood  in  need  of  fuch  a  Saviour, 
and  was  beft  prepared  for  receiv- 
ing him.  "  About  the  time  of 
Chrift's  appearance,"  fays  Dr. 
Robertfon,  *'  there  prevailed  a  ge- 
neral opinion  that  the  Almighty 
would  fend  forth  fome  eminent 
meflTcnger  to  communicate  a  more 
perfect  difcovery  of  his  will 
to  mankind.  The  dignity  of 
Chrift,  the  virtues  of  his  charac- 
ter,   the   glory  of    his  kingdom, 
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and  the  figns  of  his  coming,   were 
dcfcribcd  by  the  antient  prophets 

with    the    utmofl  perfpicuity. 

Guided  by  the  fure  word  of  pro- 
])hccy,  the  Jews  of  that  age  con- 
cluded the  period  predetermined 
by  God  to  be  then  completed, 
and  tliat  the  promifcd  Melhali" 
would  fuddenly  appear,  2  Luke, 
25  to  oS.  Nor  were  thefe  ex- 
pedations  peculiar  to  the  Jews. 
By  their  difperfions  among  fo 
many  nations,  by  their  converfa- 
tion  with  the  learned  men  among 
the  heathens,  and  the  tranflatiou 
of  their  infpired  writingsinto  a  lan- 
guage almoll  univerfal,  the  prin- 
ciplesof  their  religion  were  fpread 
all  over  the  Eaft ;  and  it  became 
the  common  belief  that  a  Prince 
would  arife  at  that  time  in  Jiidca 
who  fliould  chan2;e  the  face  of  the 
world,  and  extend  his  empire 
from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the 
other.  Now,  had  Chrill  been  ma- 
nifeflcd  at  a  more  early  period, 
the  world  would  not  have  been 
prepared  to  meet  him  with  the 
fame  fondnefs  and  zeal :  had  his 
appearance  been  put  off  for  any 
conliderablc  time,  men's  expeda- 
tions  would  have  begun  to  lan- 
guifti,  and  the  warmth  of  defirc, 
from  a  delay  of  gratification, 
might  have  cooled  and  died 
away. 

"  The  birth  of  Chrift  wasalfo  in 
the  fulhefs  of  time,  if  we  confider 
the  then  political  ftate  of  the 
world.  The  world,  in  the  moft 
early  ages,  was  divided  into  fmall 
independent  flates,  differing  from 
each  other  in  language,  manners, 
laws,  and  religion.  The  ftiock  of 
fo  many  oppofite  intercfts,  the  in- 
terfering of  fo  many  contrary 
views,  occafioned  the  moft  violent 
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eonvulfions  and  dirorders ;  per- 
petual dilcord  fubfifted  between 
theie  rival  flates,  and  hoftility 
and  bloodflied  never  ceafed.  Com- 
merce had  not  hitherto  united 
mankind,  and  opened  the  com- 
munication of  one  nation  with 
another  :  voyages  into  remote 
countries  were  very  rare ;  men 
moved  in  a  narrow  circle,  little 
acquainted  with  any  thing  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  own  fmall  ter- 
ritory. At  lall  the  Roman  am- 
bition undertook  the  arduous  en- 
terprize  of  conquering  the  w^orld  ; 
They  trode  down  the  kingdomSy  ac- 
cording to  Daniel's  prophetic  de- 
fcription,  Z)j/  their  exceedingjirength; 
thcjj  devoured  the  zvhole  earthy  7 
Dan.  7 J  '23.  However,  by  en- 
slaving the  world,  they  civilized  it, 
and  while  they  oppreflcd  mankind 
they  united  them  together ;  the 
fame  laws  were  every  where  efta- 
bliftied,andthe  fame  languages un- 
derftood  ;  men  approached  nearer 
to  one  another  in  fentiments  and 
manners,  and  the  intercourfe  be- 
tween the  mofl  diftant  corners  of 
the  earth  was  rendered  fecure  and 
agreeable.  Satiated  with  vidory, 
the  firft  emperors  abandoned  all 
thoughts  of  new  conquefts  ;  peace, 
an  unknown  bleffing,  was  enjoyed 
through  all  that  vaft  empire ;  or 
if  a  flight  war  was  waged  on  an 
outlying  and  barbarous  frontier, 
far  from  difturbing  the  tranquillity, 
it  fcarcely  drew  the  attention  of 
mankind.  The  difciples  of  Chrift, 
thus  favoured  by  the  union  and 
peace  of  the  Roman  empire,  exe- 
cuted their  commilFion  with  great 
advantage.  The  fuccefs  and  ra- 
pidity with  which  they  diffufed 
the  knowledge  of  his  name  over 
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the  world  arc  aftonirtiing.  Na- 
tions were  nowacceffible  which  for- 
merly had  been  unknown.  Under 
this  fituation,  into  which  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  had  brought  the 
world,  the  jo^ff id  found  in  a  few 
years  reached  thofe  remote  cor- 
ners of  the  earth,  into  which  it 
could  not  otherwife  have  pe- 
netrated for  many  ages.  Thus 
the  Roijian  ambition  and  bravery 
paved  the  way  and  prepared  the 
world  for  the  reception  of  the 
Chriftian  doftrine.'' 

If  we  confider  the  ftate  of  the 
world  with  regard  to  morals^  it  ^ 
evidently  appears  that  the  coming 
of  Chrift  was  at  the  moft  appro- 
priate time.  "The  Romans,"  con- 
tinues our  author,  "  by  fubduing 
the  world,  loft  their  own  liberty. 
Many  vices,  engendered  or  nourilh- 
ed  by  profperity,  delivered  them 
over  to  the  vileft  race  of  tyrants 
that  ever  afflicted  or  difgraced  hu- 
man nature.  The  colours  are  not 
too  ftrongwhich  the  apoftle  employs 
in  the  drawing  the  character  of 
that  age.  See  4  Eph.  17,  19- 
In  this  time  of  univerfal  corrup- 
tion did  the  wifdom  of  God  ma- 
nifeft  the  Chriftian  revelation  to 
the  world.  What  the  wifdom  of 
men  could  do  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  virtue  in  a  corrupt  world 
had  been  tried  during  feveral  ages, 
and  all  human  devices  were  found 
by  experience  to  be  of  very  fmall 
avail;  fo  that  no  juncture  could 
be  more  proper  for  publifliing  a  re^ 
ligion,  which,  independent  on  hu- 
man laws  and  inftitutions,  ex- 
plains the  principles  of  morals 
with  admirable  perfpicuity,  and 
enforces  the  pradicc  of  them  by 
moft  perfuaftve  arguments." 
b  2  The 
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The  wifdom  of  God  will  ftill 
farther  appear  in  the  time  of 
Chrift's  coming,  if  \\c  confider 
the  world  with  regard  to  its  reli- 
gioiis  ftate.  "  The  Jews  fcem  to 
have  been  deeply  tinctured  with 
fuperllition.  Delighted  with  the 
ceremonial  prefcriptions  of  the 
law,  they  utterly  neglected  the 
moral.  While  the  Pharifees  un- 
dermined religion,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  their  vain  traditions  and 
wretched  interpretations  of  the 
law,  the  Sadducces  denied  the  im- 
mortality of  the  foul,  and  over- 
turned the  do(Elrine  of  future  re- 
wards and  punifhments ;  fo  that 
between  them  the  knowledge  and 
power  of  true  religion  were  en- 
tirely deflroyed.  But  the  deplo- 
rable fituation  of  the  heathen 
world  called  ftill  more  loudly  for 
an  immediate  interpofal  of  the 
Divine  hand.  The  characters  of 
their  heathen  deities  were  infa- 
mous, and  their  religious  worship 
conlifted  frequently  in  the  vilell 
and  mofl  ihameful  rites.  Accord- 
ing to  the  apoftle's  obfervation, 
they  were  in  all  things  too  fnperjii- 
tious.  Stately  temples,  expenfive 
facrifices,  pompous  ceremonies, 
magnificent  feftivals,  with  all  the 
other  circumftances  of  fliow  and 
fplendour,  were  the  objefts  which 
falfe  religion  prefented  to  its  vota- 
ries :  but  juft  notions  of  God,  obe- 
dience to  his  moral  laws,  purity  of 
heart,  and  fandity  of  life,  were 
not  once  mentioned  as  ingredients 
in  religious  fervice.  Roint  adopt- 
ed the  gods  of  almoft  every  na- 
tion whom  flie  had  conquered, 
and  opened  her  temples  to  the 
groffeft  fupcrltitions  of  the  molt 


barbarous  people.  Her  fooliih 
heart  being  darkened,  fhe  changed 
the  glory  of  the  uncorruptible 
God  into  an  image  made  like  to 
corruptible  man,  and  to  birds,  and 
four-footed  bealls,  and  creeping 
things,  1  Rom.  21,  23.  No  pe- 
riod, therefore,  can  be  mentioned 
when  inlti*u6tions  would  have  been 
more  feafonable  and  neceflary  ;" 
and  no  wonder  that  thofe  who 
were  looking  for  falvation  fliould 
joyfully  exclaim,  *'  Blefl'ed  be  the 
Lord  God  of  Ifrael,  for  he  hath 
vifited  and  redeemed  his  people/* 
The  nativity  of  Chrift  is  cele- 
brated among  us  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  December,  and  divine 
fr'rvice  is  performed  in  the  church, 
and  in  many  places  of  worfliip 
among  Ditfentcrs;  but,  alas!  the 
day,  we  fear,  is  more  generally 
profaned  than  improved.  Inftead 
of  being  a  i'ealbn  of  real  devotion, 
it  is  a  iealbn  of  great  diver/ion. 
The  luxury,  extravagance,  intern" 
perance,  obfcene  pleafures,  and 
drunkennefs  that  abound,  are 
linking  proofs  of  the  immoralities 
of  the  age.  "  It  is  matter  of  juft 
complaint,"  fays  a  divine,  *'  that 
fuch  irregular  and  extravagant 
things  are  at  this  time  common- 
ly done  by  many  who  call  them* 
felves  Chriftians ;  as  if,  bccaufe 
the  Son  of  God  was  at  this  time 
made  w?aw,  it  were  fit  for  men  to 
make  them  felves  beajh."  Manne's 
DiJfcrtatiQu  on  the  Birth  of  Chrijl ; 
Lardncrs  Cred.y  p.  1,  vol,  II.,  p. 
790,  963  ;  Gill's  Body  of  Dvciiiity 
on  Incarnation  ;  Bijhop  Law's  The- 
ory of  Religion  ;  Dr.  llobertfons 
admirable  Sermon  on  the  Situation 
of  the  World  at  Chrifi's  Appear- 
ance; 
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mce ;  Edtvardss  Redemption,  SI 3,  right 
3l6 ;  Robinfon's  Claude,  vol.  I., 
p  276,  317  ;  John  Edwards^ s  Sur- 
<cei/  of  all  the  Di/penfations  and 
Methods  of  Religion,  chap.  13, 
vol.  1. 
NATURE,  the  elTential  properties 
of  a  thing,  or  that  by  which  it  is 
dirtiniiuilhed  from  all  others.  It 
is  ufed,  alio,  for  the  fyftem  of  the 
world,  and  the  Creator  of  it;  the 
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and  wrong,  we  underftan4 
thofe  things  which  appear  to  the 
mind  to  be  natural,  fit,  or  reafon- 
able. — 7.  T/ie  Jlate  of  nature  is 
that  in  which  men  have  not  by 
mutual  engagements,  implicit  ot 
exprcfs,  entered  into  communi- 
ties.—8.  Depraved  nature  is  that 
corrupt  llate  in  which  all  mankind 
are  born,  and  which  inclines  them 
to  evil. 
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body,  and  common  fcnfe,   1  Rom. 
26,  27.   11,    lit  Cor.    U.      The 
word  is  alfo  ufed  in  reference  to 
a  variety  of  other  objeds,  which 
we  fliall  here  enumerate.     1.  The 
Divine  nature  is  not  any  external 
form  or  (liape,  but  his  glory,  ex- 
cellency, and  perfections  peculiar 
to  himfelf.--2.  Human  nature  figni- 
iies  the  ftate,  properties,  and  pe- 
culiarities  of  man. — 3.  Good  na- 
ture is  a  difpofition  to  pleafe,  and 
is  compounded  of  kindnefs,  for- 
bearance, forgivenefs,  and  felf-de- 
nial. — 4.    The   law  of  nature  is 
the  will    of   God  relating  to  hu- 
man actions,  grounded  in  the  mo- 
ral differences  of  things.     Some 
underftand  it  in  a  more  compre- 
henfive  fenfe,  as  fignitying  thofe 
Itated    orders   by   which  all    the 
parts  of  the  material  world  arc  go- 
verned in  their   feveral    motions 
and  operations.— 5.  The  light  of 
nature  does  not  contift  merely  in 
thofe  ideas  which  heathens  have 
actually  attained,  but  thofe  which 
are   prefented    to    men     by   the 
works    of    creation,   and  which, 
by  the   exertion  of   reafon,  they 
may  obtain,  if    they  be  defirous  NAZARITES,  thofe  under  the  an-? 
of  retaining   God  in  their  mind,     tient  law  who  made  a  vow  of  ob- 
See  Religion. — 6.  By  the  die-    fer\'ing  a  more  than  ordinary  de- 
tat^s  of  nature^  with  regard  to    gree  of  purity,  as  Sampfon  and 
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ed  from  Judaifm,  whofe  chief  erroi 
confided  in  defending  the  neceflity 
or  expediency  of  the  works  of  the 
law,  and  who  obltinately  adhered 
to  the  practice  of  the  Jewifli  cere 
monies.  The  nameof  Nazarenes,  at 
firft,  had  nothingodiousinit,  audit 
was  often  given  to  the  tirlt  Chrift- 
ians. The  fathers  frequently  men- 
tion the  Gofpel  of  the  Nazarenes, 
which  differs  nothing  from  that  of 
St.  Matthew,  which  was  either  in 
Hebrew  or  SyritijC,  for  the  ufe  of 
the  firft  converts,  but  was  after- 
wards corrupted  by  the  Ebionites. 
Thefe  Nazarenes  preferved  this 
firft  Gofpel  in  its  primitive  purity. 
Some  of  them  were  itill  in  bein* 
in  the  time  of  St.  Jerome,  who 
does  not  reproach  them  with  any 
errors.  They  were  very  zealous 
obfervers  of  the  law  of  Moles,  but 
held  the  traditions  of  the  Pharifees 
in  very  great  contempt. 

The  word  Nazarene  was  given 
to  Jefus  Chrilt  and  his  difcipies ; 
and  is  commonly  taken  in  a  fenfe 
of  derifion  and  contempt  in  i\xc\\ 
authors  as  have  written  againft 
Chriftianitv. 
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John  Ihe  Baptilt.     The  Naz?rites 
encragcd  by  a  vow  to  abftain  from 
wine  and  all  intoxicating;  liquors; 
to  let  their  hair  grow  without  cut- 
ting or  (having;  not  to  enter  into 
any  houfe  that  was  polluted,  by 
having  a  dead  corplc  in  it;  nor  to 
be  prefcnt  at  any  funeral.   And  if 
by  chance  any  one  fliould   have 
<lied  in  their  prcfence,  they  began 
again  the  whole  ceremony  of  their 
confccration     and     Nazaritefliip. 
This    ceremony   generally    lafted 
eight  daysjfometimes  a  month,  and 
fomelimes  their  whole  lives.  When 
the  time  of  their  Nazaritefliip  was 
accompliflicd,  the   prielt  brought 
the    perfon    to    the    door    of   the 
temple,  who  there  ofi'ercd  to  the 
Lord  a  he-lamb  for  a  burnt- ofier- 
ing,   a  flic-lamb  for  an  expiatory 
facrificc,  and  a  ram  for  a  peace- 
offering.      They,  offered   likewife 
loaves  and  cakes,   with  wine  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  libations.  After  all 
this  was  facrificed  and  offered  to 
liic  Lord,  the  prieft  or  fome  other 
pcrfun   fliaved   the    head    of  the 
Nazarite  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle, and  burnt  his  hair,  throw- 
ing it  upon  the  fire  of  the  altar. 
Then  the  prieft  put  into  the  hand 
of  the   Nazarite   the   flioulder  of 
the  ram,  roafted,  with  a  loaf  and 
a  cake,  which  the    Nazarite  re- 
turning  into    the   hands    of    the 
prieft,    he    offered    them    to    the 
Lord,   lifting  them  up  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  Nazarite.    And  from 
this    time  he    might  again   drink 
wine,   his  Nazaritefliip  being  now 
accompliflied,  6  Numb.  2  Amos, 
11,  12. 

Thofc  that  made  a  vow  of  Na- 
zaritefliip  out  of  Palcftinc,   and 


could    not   come    to    the   temple 
when  their  vow  was  expired,  con- 
tented thcnifelves  with   obferving 
the  abftinence  required  by  the  law, 
and,  after  that,  cutting  their  hair 
in  the  place  where  they  were:   as 
to  the  otTe rings  and  facrifices  pre- 
fcribcd  by  IMofcs,  which  were  to  be 
offered  at  the  temple  by  themfelves, 
or  by  others  for  them,    they  de- 
ferred this  till  they  could  have  a 
convenient  opportunity.  Hence  it 
was  that  St. Paul,  being  at  Corinth, 
and  having  made  a  vow  of  a  Na- 
zarite, had  his  hair  cut  off  at  Cen- 
chrea,  and  put  oft' fulfilling  the  reft 
of  his  vow  till  he  fliould  arrive  at 
Jerufalem,  18  Ads,  18.    When  a 
perfon  found  that  he  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  make  a  vow  of  Naza- 
ritefliip, or  had  not  leifurc  to  per- 
form the  ceremonies  belon2;in2:  to 
it,   he  contented  himfelf  by   con- 
tributing  to   the  expence   of  the 
facrifice  and  offerings  of  thofe  that 
had  made  and  fulfilled  this  vow ; 
and  by  this  means  he  became  a 
partaker  in  the  merit  of  fuch  Na- 
zaritefliip.    When  St.  Paul  came 
to  Jerufalem,  in  the  year  of  Chrifl; 
58,  the  apoftlc  St.  James  the  Lefs, 
with  the  other  brethren,  faid  to 
him   (21  Ads,  23,  24'),   that,  to 
quiet  the  minds  of  the  converted 
Jews  who  had  been  informed  that 
he  every  where  preached  up  the 
entire  abolition  of  the  law  of  Mo- 
fes,  he  ought  to  join  himfelf  to  four 
of  the  faithful,   who  had  a  vow  of 
Nazaritefliip  upon  them,  and  conr 
tribute  to  the  charge  of  the  cere- 
mony   at    the    fliaving    of    their 
heads;    by  which   the  new   con- 
verts would  perceive  that  he  con- 
tinued to  keep  the  law,   and  that 
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what  they  had  heard  of  him  was 
not  true. 
NECESSITl ,  whatever  is  done  by 
a  caufe  or  power  that  is  irre- 
fiftible,  in  which  fenfe  it  is  oppofcd 
to  freedom.  Man  is  a  ncceflary 
agent,  if  all  his  adions  be  fo  de- 
termined by  the  caufes  preceding 
each  aclion  that  not  one  paft  ac- 
tion could  pofiibly  not  have  come 
to  pafs,  or  have  been  otherwife 
than  it  hath  been,  nor  one  future 
adtion  can  poffibly  not  come  to 
pafs,  or  be  otherwife  than  it  fhall 
be.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  affert- 
ed,  that  he  is  a  free  agent,  if  he 
be  able  at  any  time,  under  the 
caufes  and  circumftances  he  then 
is,  to  do  difterent  things ;  or,  in 
other  words,  if  he  be  not  un- 
avoidably determined  in  every 
point  of  time  by  the  circumftances 
lie  is  in,  and  the  caufes  he  is  under, 
to  do  that  one  thing  he  does,  and 
not  pofiibly  to  do  any  other  thing. 
Whether  man  is  a  neceflary  or  a 
free  agent,  is  a  queftion  which 
has  been  debated  by  writers  of 
the  firft  eminence.  JHobbes,  Col- 
lins, Hume,  Leibnitz,  Karnes, 
Plartley  ,Prieftley,  Edwards,  Crom- 
bie,  Toplady,  and  Belfliam,  have 
written  on  the  fide  of  neceffity; 
while  Clarke,  King,  Law,  Reid, 
Butler,  Price,  Bryant,  Wollafton, 
Horfeley,  Beattie,  Gregory,  and 
Butterworth,  have  written  againft 
it.  To  ftate  all  their  arguments 
in  this  place  would  take  up  too 
much  room ;  fuffice  it  to  fay,  that 
the  Anti-neceffitariansfuppole  that 
the  dodrine  of  neceffity  charges 
God  as  the  author  of  fin  ;  that  it 
takes  away  freedom  of  the  will, 
renders  man  unaccountable,  makes 
fin  to  be  no  evil,  and  morality  or 


virtue  to  be  no  good;  precludes 
the  ufe  of  means,  and  is  of  th* 
moft  gloomy  tendency.  The  Ne- 
ceffitarians  deny  thefe  to  be  legiti- 
mate confequences,  and  obferve 
that  the  Deity  afts  no  more  im- 
morally in  decreeing  vicious  ac- 
tions than  in  permitting  all  thofe 
irregularities  which  he  could  lo 
eafily  have  prevented.  The  diffi- 
culty is  the  fame  on  each  hypothe- 
cs, AH  neceffity,  fay  they,  doth  not 
take  away  freedom.  The  adions 
of  a  man  may  be  at  one  and  the 
fame  time  free  and  neceflary  too. 
It  was  infallibly  certain  that  Judas 
would  betray  Chrift,  yet  he  did  it 
voluntarily.  Jefus  Chrift  necefla- 
rily  became  man,  and  died,  yet  he 
acted  freely.  A  good  man  doth 
naturally  and  neceflarily  love  his 
children,  yet  voluntarily.  It  is 
part  of  the  happincfs  of  the  bleffed 
to  love  God  unchangeably,  yet 
freely,  for  it  would  not  be  their 
happinefs  if  done  by  compulfion. 
Nor  does  it,  fays  the  Neceffitarian, 
render  man  unaccountable,  fince 
the  Divine  Being  does  no  injury 
to  his  rational  faculties;  and  man, 
as  his  creature,  is  anfwerable  lo 
him:  belides,  he  has  a  right  to  do 
what  he  vvill  with  his  own.  That 
neceffity  doth  not  render  aftions 
lefs  morally  good,  is  evident;  for, 
if  necelfarv  virtue  be  neither  moral 
nor  praifeworthy,  it  will  follow- 
that  God  himfelf  is  not  a  moral 
being,  becaufe  he  is  a  neceflary 
one;  and  the  obedience  of  Chrift 
cannot  be  good,  becaufe  it  was 
ncceffiiry.  Farther,  fay  they,  ne- 
ceffity does  not  preclude  the  ufe 
of  means ;  for  means  are  no  le fs  ap- 
pointed than  thcend.  Itwasordain- 
ed  that  Chrift  ffiould  be  delivered 
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up  to  death  ;  but  lie  could  not  have 
been  betravcd  without  a  bctray- 
cr,nor  crucified  without  crucifiers. 
That  it  is  not  a  gloomy  doctrine, 
theyallege,  becaufc  nothing  can  be 
more  confolatory  than  to  believe 
that  all  things  arc  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  A 11  wife  Being;  that  his 
kingdom  rulcih  over  all,  and  that 
he  doth  all  things  well.  So  far  from 
its  being  inimical  to  happinefs, 
they  fuppofc  that  there  can  be  no 
folid  true  happinefs  without  the 
belief  of  it ;  that  it  infpires  grati- 
tude, excites  confidence,  teaches 
reHgnation,  produces  humility, and 
draws  the  foul  to  God.  It  is  alfo 
obferved,  that  to  deny  neceflity  is 
to  deny  the  foreknowledge  of  God, 
and  to  wreft  the  fceptre  from  the 
hand  of  the  Creator,  and  to  place 
that  capricious   and   undefinable 

principle, the     felf-determining 

power  of  man,  upon  the  throne  of 
the  univerfe.  Befide,  fay  they,  the 
fcripture  places  the  dodrine  be- 
yond all  doubt,  23  Job,  13,  14. 
54  Job,  29.  16  Prov.  4.  45  If.  7. 
13  Ads,  48.  1  Eph.  11.  3,  1ft 
Thefl;  3. 10  Matt.  '29,  30. 18  Matt. 
7.  24  Luke,  26.  6  John,  57.  See 
the  works  of  the  above-mentioned 
M'ritors  on  the  fubjcdl. 

NECROLOGY,  formed  of  mp?, 
dead,  and  ^070?,  difcourfe,  or  enu- 
meration ;  a  book  antientlv  kept 
in  churches  and  monalleries, 
tvhcrein  were  regiftered  the  bene- 
fai^tors  of  the  fame,  the  time  of 
their  deaths,  and  the  days  of 
their  commemoration  ;  as  alio  the 
deaths  of  the  priors,  abbots,  reli- 
gious canons,  <5:c.  This  was  other- 
wife  called  calendar  and  obituary. 

NECROMANCY,  the  art  of  re- 
vealing  future   events,    by    con- 


verfing  with  the  dead.  See  Din- 

NATION. 

NESTORIANS,  the  followers  of 
Neilorius,  the  bifliop  of  Conftan- 
tinople,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  ren- 
tury.  They  beueved  that  in  Chriil: 
there  were  not  only  two  natures, 
but  two  perfons,  or  t/7rc?Ta^/B»5 ; 
of  which  the  one  was  dixine,  even 
the  eternal  word ;  and  the  other, 
which  was  himan,  was  the  man 
Jefusj  that  thefe  two  perfons  had 
only  one  afpeci;  that  the  union  be- 
tween the  fon  of  God  and  the  fon 
of  man  was  formed  iti  the  moment 
of  the  virgin's  conception,  and 
was  never  to  be  diflblved ;  that 
it  was  not,  however,  an  union 
of  nature  or  of  perfon,  but  only 
of  will  and  affedion  (Nefiorius, 
however,  it  is  faid,  denied  the  lail 
pofition) ;  that  Chrifl:  w^as  therefore 
to  be  carefully  diftinguiflied  from 
God,  who  dwelt  in  him  as  in  his 
temple ;  and  that  Mary  was  to  be 
called  the  mother  of  Chrift,  and 
not  the  mother  of  God. 

One  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
Neftorian  caufe  was  Barfumas, 
created  bifhopof  Nifibis,  A.  D.  435. 
Such  was  his  zeal  and.  fuccefs, 
that  the  Neftorians,  who  ftill  re- 
main in  Chaldea,  Perlia,  Aflyna* 
and  the  adjacent  countries,  con- 
fider  him  alone  as  their  parent  and' 
founder.  By  him  Pherozes,  the 
Pcrfian  monarch,  was  perfuaded  to 
expel  thofe  Chriftians  who  adopt- 
ed the  opinions  of  the  Greeks,  and 
to  admit  the  Neftorians  in  their 
place,  putting  them  in  poflTeftion 
of  the  principal  feat  of  ecclefiafti- 
cal  authority  in  Perfia,  the  fee  of 
Seleucia,  which  the  patriarch  of 
the  Neftorians  has  always  filled 
even  down  to  our  time.  Barfumas 
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alfo    ere(5led    a    fchool    at  Nifi-  became  divided,  at  leaft  for  a  time, 
bis,  from   which  proceeded  thofe  and   a  new  patriarch  was   confe- 
Nellorian  doftors  who  in  the  fifth  crated    by  that  pope,  whofe  fuc- 
and  fixth  centuries  fpread  abroad  ceflbrs  fixed  their  refidface  in  the 
their   tenets  through  Egypt,   Sy-  city  of  Ormus,  in  the  mountain- 
ria,  Arabia,   India,  Tartary,^and  ous  part  of  Perfia,  where  they  ftill 
China.  continue,     diftinguiftied     by    the 
In  the  tenth  century,  the  Nef-  name  of  Simeon ;  and  fo  far  down, 
torians   in   Chaldea,  whence  they  as  the  feventeenth  century,    thefe 
are   fometimes    called    Chaldeans,  patriarchs  perfevered  in  their  corn- 
extended  their  fpiritual  conquefts  munion  with  the  church  of  Rome, 
beyond  Mount  Imaus,  and  intro-  but  feem  at  prefent  to  have  with- 
duced   the  Chriftian  religion  into  drawn  themfelves   from  it.     The 
Tartary   properly  fo   called,  and  great  Neftorian  pontiffs,  who  form 
efpecially  into  that  country  called  the  oppofite  party,  and  look.  with. 
Kant,  bordering  on  the  northern  a  hoftile  eye   on  this  little  patri- 
part  of  China.   The  prince  of  that  arch,  have,  fince   the  year   1559, 
country,  whom  the  Ncllorians  con-  been  diftinguifhcd  by  the   general 
verted  to  the  Chriilian  faith,  af-  denomination  of    Elias,    and  re- 
fumed,   according  to  the    vulgar  fide  conftantly  in  the  city  of  Mou- 
tradition,  the  name  of  John  after  ful.       Their     fpiritual   dominion, 
after  his  baptifm,  to  which  he  add-  is  very  extenfive,  tal^es  in  a  great 
ed  the  firname  of  Prejbjjler,  from  part  af  Afia,  and  comprehends  al- 
a  principle  of  modelty ;  whence,  it  fo  within  its  circuit  the  Arabian 
is  laid,  his  fucceffors  were  each  of  Neftorians,  and  alfo  the  Chrillians 
them  called  Prejier  John  until  the  of  St.  Thomas,  who   dwell  along 
time  of  Gengis  Khan.     But  Mo-  the  coaft  of  Malabar.     It  is   ob- 


flieim  obferves,  that  the  famous 
Prefter  John  did  not  begin  to  reign 
in  that  part  of  Afia  before  the 
conclufion  of   the  eleventh   cen- 


ferved,  to  the  lafting  honour  of 
the  Neftorians,  that  of  all  the 
Chriftian  focieties  efiabliflied  ia 
the  Eafi,  thev  have  been  the  moll 


tury.     The  Neftorians  formed  fo     careful  and  fuccefsful  in  avoiding 
confiderable  a  body  of  Chriftians,     a  multitude  of  fuperftitious    opi- 


that  the  mifiionaries  of  Rome  were 
induftrious  in  their  endeavours  to 
reduce  them  under  the  papal 
yoke.  Innocent  IV.,  in  124^, 
and  Nicholas  IV.,  in  1278,  ufed 
their  utmoll  efforts  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  but  without  fuccels.  Till 
the  time  of  pope  Julius  III.,  the 


nions  and  practices  that  have  in- 
fected the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.  About  the  middle  of 
the  feventeenth  century,  the  Ro- 
mifii  mifiionaries  gained  over  to 
their  communion  a  fmall  number 
of  Neftorians,  whom  they  formed 
into  a  congregation  or   church  ; 


Neftorians  acknowledged  but  one  the  patriarchs  or  bifiiops  of  which 
patriarch,  who  refided  firft  at  refide  in  the  city  of  Amida,  or 
Bagdad,  and  afterwards  at  Mou-  Diarbeker,  and  all  affume  the  de- 
ful;  but  a  divifion  arifing  among  nomination  of  J(foph.  Neverthe- 
thera,  in  1551  the  patriarchate  lefs,  theNeftorians  in  general  pcr- 
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fevere  to  our  own  times  in  their  re- 
fufal  to  enter  into  the  communion 
of  the  Romini  church,  notwith- 
ftandingthe  earneft  entreaties  and 
alluring  offers  that  have  been 
made  by  the  pope's  legate  to  con- 
quer their  inflexible  conrtancy. 

NEW  TESTAiMENT.  See  Scrip- 
ture. 

NICENE  CREED.     See  Creed. 

NICOLAITANS,  heretics  who  af- 
fumed  this  name  from  Nicholas  of 
Antioch  ;  who,  being  a  Gentile  by 
birth,  firft  embraced  Judaifm  and 
then  Chriftianity;  when  his  zeal 
and   devotion    recommended  him 
to  the  church  of  Jerufalem,    by 
whom  he  was  chofen  one  of  the 
firft  deacons.     Many  of  the  pri- 
mitive writers  believed  that   Ni- 
cholas  was   rather   the   occafion 
than  the  author  of  the  infamous 
practices  of  thofe  who  alTumed  his 
name,    who  were   exprefsly  con- 
demned by  the  Spirit  of  God  him- 
fclf.    Rev.    2,    6.     And,    indeed, 
their  opinions  and    adions   were 
highly  extravagant  and   criminal. 
They  allowed    a    community  of 
wives,    and  made    no   diftinftion 
between  ordinary  meats  and  thofe 
offered  to  idols.  According  to  Eu- 
febius,  they  fubfifted   but  a  (hort 
time ;    but  Tertullian  fays,    that 
they  only  changed  their  name,  and 
that  their  hcrefies  paffed  into  the 
fc(5l  of  the  Cainites. 

NOETIANS,  Chriftian  heretics  in 
the  third  century,  followers  of 
Noetius,  a  philofopher  of  Ephe- 
fus,  who  pretended  that  he  was 
another  Mofes  fent  by  God,  and 
that  his  brother  was  a  new  Aaron. 
His  herefy  confiflcd  in  affirming 
that  there  was  but  one  perfon 
in  the  Godhead;   and  that  the 


Word  and  the  Holy  Spirit  wer« 
but  external  denominatiuns  given 
to  God  in  confequence  of  different 
operations  ;   that,  •as  Creator,  he 
is    called   Father;    as    incarnate, 
So?i ;   and    as   defcending   on   the 
apoftles,  Holy  Ghojl. 
NONCONFORMISTS,  thofe  who 
refufe     to     join     the    eftablilhed 
church.     Nonconformifls  in  Eng- 
land may   be  confidered  of  three 
forts.      1.   Such   as  abfent  them- 
felves  from  divine  worfhip    in  the 
eftabliflied   church    through   total 
irreliojion,   and   attend  the  fervice 
of  no  other  perfuafion. — 2.    Such 
as  abfent  themfelves  on   the   plea 
of   confcience ;    as   Prefbyterians, 
Independents,    Baptifts,    &c.— 3. 
Internal  Nonconformiits,    or  un- 
principled   clergymen,    who    ap- 
plaud   and    propagate    dodrines 
quite  inconfillent  with  feveral  of 
thofe  articles    they   promifed   on 
oath    to    defend.       The    word    is 
generally    ufed    in    reference    to 
thofe  minifters  who  were  eje<5led 
from   their  livings   by  the  aft  of 
Uniformity,  in  l662.  The  number 
of  thefe  was  about  2000.    How- 
ever   fome   afi'ect   to    treat    thefe 
men  with   indifference,    and  fup- 
pofe   that  their  confciences  were 
more  tender  than  they  need  be, 
it  mufl  be  remembered,  that  they 
were  men   of  extenfive  learning, 
great  abilities,  and  pious  conduct, 
as  ever  appeared.     Mr.  Locke,  if 
his  opinion  has  any  weight,    calls 
them    "  worthy,    learned,    pious, 
orthodox   divines,    who   did    not 
throw  themfelves  out  of  fervice, 
but  were  forcibly  cjeded."     Mr. 
Bogue  thus  draws  their  charader: 
"  As  to  their  public  miniji rations^* 
he  fays,  "  they  were  orthodox,  ex- 
perimental, 
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perimental,    ferious,   affectionate, 
regular,  faithful,  able,  and  popular 
preachers.    As  to  fheb'  moral  qua- 
lities,  they  were  devout  and  holy ; 
faithful  to  Chrift  and  the  fouls  of 
men  ;  wife  and  jirudent ;  of  great 
liberality  and  kindnefs  ;  and  ftre- 
nuous  advocates  for  liberty,    civil 
and  religious.     As  to  their-  intel- 
le^udl  qualities,  they  were  learned, 
eminent,   anci  laborious."     Thefe 
men  were  driven  from  their  houfes, 
from  the  fociety  of  their  friends, 
and  expofed    to  the  greatefl  diffi- 
culties. Their  burdens  were  great- 
ly  increafed    by   the  Conventicle 
ad,  whereby  they  were  prohibited 
from  meeting  for  any  exercife  of 
religion    (above   five   in    number) 
in  any  other  manner  than  allowed 
by  the  liturgy  or  practice  of  the 
church  of  England.     For  the  firft 
offence    the    penalty    was    three 
months  imprifonment,  or  pay  five 
pounds  ;   for  the   fecond   offence, 
fix  months  imprifonment,    or  ten 
pounds;  and  for  the  third  offence, 
to    be    baniffied  to    fome   of   the 
American    plantations    for    feven 
years,  or  pay  one  hundred  pounds; 
and  in  cafe  they  return,   to  fuffer 
death   without   benefit   of  clergy. 
By  virtue   of  this  act,   the  gaols 
were  quickly  filled  with  diffenting 
Proteftants,  and  the  trade  of  an 
informer   was    very   gainful.     So 
great   was    the   leverity    of  thefe 
times,  fiiys  Neale,  that  they  were 
afraid  to  pray  in  their  families,  if 
above  four  of  their  acquaintance, 
who  came  only  to  vifit  them,  were 
prcfeut :    fome    families    fcrupled 
aiking  a  bleffing  on  their  meat,  if 
five  ftrangors  were  at  table. 

But  this  Vv'as  not  all  (to  fay  no- 
thing of  the  Tell  Ad)  :  in  \665,  an 
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aft  was  brought  into  the  Houfe  to 
banifh  them  from  their  friends, 
commonly  called  the  Oxford  Five 
Mile  Ad,  by  which  all  diffenting 
minifters,  on  the  penalty  of  forty 
pounds,  who  would  not  take  an 
oath  (that  it  was  not  lawful, 
upon  any  pretence  whatever,  to 
take  arms  againft  the  king,  &c.) 
were  prohibited  from  coming 
within  five  miles  of  any  city,  town 
corporate,  or  borough,  or  any 
place  where  the}-  had  exercifed 
their  miniftry,  and  from  teachin^y 
any  fchool.  Some  few  took  the 
oath;  others  could  not,  confe- 
quentl})-  fuffered  the  penalty. 

In  1673,'  "  the  mouths  of  the 
high  churcii  pulpiteers  were  en- 
couraged to  open  as  loud  as  poffi- 
ble.  One,  in  his  fermon  before 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  told  them, 
that  the  Nonconformilb  ought 
not  to  be  tolerated,  but  to  be  cured 
by  vengeance.  He  urged  them  to 
fet  fire  to  the  faggot,  and  to  teach 
them  by  fco'urges  or  fcorpions, 
and  open  their  eyes  with  gall." 

Such  were  the  dreadful  confe- 
quences  of  this  intolerant  fpirit, 
that  it  is  fuppofed  that  near  SOOO 
died  in  prifon  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  It  is  faid,  th-it  Mr. 
Jeremiah  White  had  carefully  col- 
leded  a  lift  of  thofe  who  had  fuf- 
fered between  Charles  II.  and  the 
revolution,  which  amounted  to 
60,000.  The  fame  perfecutions 
were  carried  on  in  Scotland;  and 
there,  as  well  as  in  England, 
many,  to  avoid  perfecution,  fled 
from  their  country. 

But,   notwithllanding  all   thefe 

dreadful  and  furious  attacks  upon 

the     D.ffenters,     they    were    not 

extirpated.     Their  very  perfecu- 
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tion  was  in  their  favour.  The  in- 
famous characters  of  their  inform- 
ers and  perfecutors  ;  their  piety, 
zeal,  and  fortitude,  no  doubt,  had 
influence  on  confiderate  minds ; 
and,  indeed,  they  had  additions 
from  the  efiablilhed  church,  which 
*'  feveral  clergymen  in  this  reign 
deferted  as  a  pcrfccuting  church, 
and  took  their  lot  among  them." 
In  addition  to  this,  king  James  fud- 
denly  altered  his  meafures,  grant- 
ed a  univerfal  toleration,  and  pre- 
ferred Dificnters  to  places  of  trull 
and  profit,  though  it  was  evidently 
with  a  view  to  reliore  popery. 

King  Williim  coming  to  the 
throne,  the  famous  Toleration  ad 
paficd,  by  which  they  were  ex- 
empted from  fuftering  the  pe- 
nalties above-mentioned,  and  per- 
miffion  given  them  to  worlhip 
God  according  to  the  div^ates  of 
their  own  confciences.  In  the 
latter  end  of  queen  Anne's  reign 
they  began  to  be  a  little  alarmed. 
An  aft  of  parhament  palled,  called 
the  Occafional  Conformity  Bill, 
which  prevented  any  pcrlbn  in 
office  under  the  government  en- 
tering into  a  meeting-houfe.  Ano- 
ther, called  the  Schifm  Bill,  had 
actually  obtained  the  royal  alTcnt, 
■which  fuflcred  no  DilVcntcrs  to 
educate  their  own  children,  but 
required  them  to  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  Conformifts  ;  and  which 
forbade  all  tutors  and  fchool- 
mafters  being  prcfcnt  at  any  con- 
venticle, or  diflenting  place  of 
worftiip ;  but  the  very  day  this 
iniquitous  a6l  was  to  have  taken 
place,  the  (jueen  died  (Augull  1, 
1714). 

But  his  majefly  king  George  I., 
being  fully   fatisfied    that    thefe 


hardfhips  were  brought  upon  the 
Diflenters  for  their  fteady  adhe- 
rence to  the  Protcflant  fuccefriou 
in  his  illuftrious  houfe  againft  a 
tory  and  Jacobite  miniftry,  who 
were  paving  the  way  for  a  popifh 
pretender,  procured  the  repeal  of 
them  in  the  litth  year  of  his  reign; 
though  a  claufe  was  left  that  for- 
bade the  mayor  or  other  magif- 
trate  to  go  into  any  meeting  for 
religious  worfliip  with  the  enfigns 
of  his  office.  See  Bogues  Charge 
at  Mr.  K flight's  Ordination  ;  Neales 
Hijlory  qftheFiiritans;  De  Laune's 
Plea  for  the  Konconformifts  ;  Pal- 
mers  Nonconjormijls  Mem.  ;  Mar- 
tin s  Letters  on  Nonconformity ;  Ro- 
hinfoiis  Ledures ;  CornijKs  Hijtory 
oj  Nonconformity  I  Dr.  Calamy's 
Life  of  Baxter. 

NONJURORS,  thofe  who  refufed 
to  take  the  oaths  to  government, 
and  who  were  in  confequence  un- 
der certain  incapacities,  and  lia- 
ble to  certain  fevere  penalties.  It 
can  fcarcely  be  faid  that  there  are 
any  Nonjurors  now  in  the  king- 
dom ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
all  penalties  have  been  removed 
both  from  Papills  and  Proteftants, 
formerly  of  that  denomination,  as 
well  in  Scotland  as  in  England.— 
The  members  of  the  epifcopal 
church  of  Scotland  have  long  been 
denominated  Nonjurors;  but  per- 
haps they  are  now  called  fo  im- 
properly, as  the  ground  of  their 
difference  from  the  eftabliffiment 
is  more  on  accmint  of  ecclefiafti- 
cal  than  political  principles. 

NON-RESIDENCE,  the  ad  of 
not  refiding  on  an  ecclefiaftical 
benefice.  Nothing  can  refled 
greater  difgrace  on  a  clergyman 
of  a  parifti  to  receive  the  emolu- 
ment 
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ment  without  ever  vifiting  his 
pari(liioners,andbeingunconcern- 
ed  for  the  welfare  of  their  fouls  ; 
yet  this  has  been  a  reigning  evil  in 
our  land,  and  proves  that  there 
are  too  many  who  care  little 
about  the  flock,  fo  that  they  may 
but  live  at  eafe.  Let  fuch  remem- 
ber what  an  awful  account  they 
will  have  to  give  of  talents  mifap- 
plied,  time  walled,  fouls  neglect- 
ed, and  a  facred  office  abufed. 
KOVATIANS,  Nuvatlani,  a 
fed;  of  antient  heretics  that  arofe 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  third  cen- 
tury ;  fo  called  from  Novatian,  a 
prieit  of  Rome.  They  were  called 
alfo  Catliariy  from  xafia^o?,  purcj 
q.  d.  Puritans. 

No^atian  firft  feparated  from 
the  communion  of  pope  Corne- 
lius, on  pretence  of  his  being  too 
eafy  in  admitting  to  repentance 
thofe  who  had  fallen  off  in  times 
of  perfecution.  He  indulged  his 
inclination  to  feverity  fo  far,  as 
to  deny  that  fuch  as  had  fallen 
into  grofs  fms,  efpecially  thofe 
who  had  apoftatized  from  the 
faith  under  the  perfecution  fet  on 
foot  by  Decius,  were  to  be  again 
received  into  the  bofom  of  the 
church,  grounding  his  opinion  on 
that  of  St.  Paul :  "  It  is  impoffible 
"  for  thofe  who  were  once  enlight- 
*'  cned,  and  have  tailed  of  the 
**  heavenly  gift,  &c.  if  they  lb  all 
"  fall  away,  to  renew  them  again 
*'  unto  repentance."  6  Heb.  -i  to  6. 

The  Novatians  did  not  deny  but 
a  perfon  faUing  into  any  fin,  how 
grievous  foever,  might  obtain  par- 
don by  repentance ;  for  they  them- 
felves  recommended  repentance  in 
the  ftrongc ft  terms  :  but  their  doc- 
trine was,  that  the  church  had  it 


not  in  its  power  to  receive  finners 
into  its  communion,  as  havinc  no 
way  of  remitting  fms  but  by  bap- 
tifm  ;  which  once  received,  could 
not  be  repeated. 

In  procefs  of  time  the  Nova- 
tians foftened  and  moderated  the 
rigour  of  their  mafter's  doctrine, 
and  only  refufed  abfolution  to 
very  great  finners. 

The  two  leaders,  Novatian  and 
Novatus,  were  profcribed,  and  de- 
clared heretics,  not  for  excluding 
penitents  from  communion,  but  for 
denying  that  the  church  had  a 
power  of  remitting  :ins. 

NOVITIATE,  a  year  of  probation 
appointed  for  the  trial  of  religious, 
whether  or  no  they  have  a  voca- 
tion, and  the  neceflary  qualities 
for  living  up  to  the  rule,  the  ob- 
fervation  whereof  they  are  to 
bind  themfelves  to  by  vow.  The 
novitiate  lafts  a  year  at  leaft  ;  in 
fome  houfes  more.  It  is  elteemed 
the  bed  of  the  civil  death  of  a  no- 
vice, who  expires  to  the  world  by 
profeffion. 

NUN,  a  woman,  in  feveral  Chrift- 
ian  countries,  who  devotes  herfelf, 
in  a  cloiller  or  nunnery,  to  a  re- 
ligious life.  See  the  article  Monk. 
There  were  women,  in  the  an- 
tient Chriftian  church,  who  made 
public  profeffion  of  virginity  be- 
fore the  monaftic  life  was  known 
in  the  world,  as  appears  from  the 
writings  of  Cyprian  and  Tertul- 
lian.  Thefe,  for  diftinction's  fake, 
are  fometimes  called  ecdefiaJticaV 
virgins,  and  were  commonly  en- 
rolled in  the  canon  or  matricula 
of  the  church.  They  differed  frora 
the  monaftic  virgins  chiefly  in  this, 
that  they  lived  privately  in  their 
fathers  houfes,  whereas  the  others 

lived 
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lived  in   communities  :  but  their  prefents  lierfelf  before  the  bi/hop, 

profeHion  of  virginity  was   not  fo  and  Hngs  on    her    knees   Jncilla 

ftricl  as  to  make  it  criminal  for  CknjU  Jwn,  &c. ;  then  Hie  receives 

them  to  marry  afterwards,  if  they  the  veil,  and  afterwards  the  rin.g» 

thought  fit.     As  to  the  confecra-  by  which  Ihe is  married  to  Chrift; 

tion  of  virgins,  it  had  fome  things  and,  laftly,  the  crown  ot  virginity, 

peculiar  in  it :  it  was  ufually  per-  \Vhcn  fhe  is  crowned,  an  anathe- 

formed  publicly  in  the  church  by  ma  is  denounced   againft  all  who 


the  bifliop.  The  virgin  made  a 
public  profeflion  of  her  refolution, 
and  then  the  bilhop  put  upon  her 
the  accuftomed    habit  of    facred 


flmll  attempt  to  make  her  break 
her  vows.  In  fome  few  inftances, 
perhaps,  it  may  have  happened 
that  nunneries,  monafteries,  &c,, 


virgins.      One  part  of  this  habit  may  have   been  ufeful   as   well  to 

was  a  veil,  called  the  facrw7i  vela-  morality  and  religion  as  to  litera- 

vten  ;  another  was  a  kind  of  mitre  ture  :  in  the  grofs,  however,  they 

or   coronet   worn  upon  the  head,  have  been  highly  prejudicial  ;  and 

At   prefent,  when  a  woman  is  to  however   well   they  might  be  fup- 

be   made  a  nun,  the   habit,  veil,  pofed  to  do  when  viewed  in  theo- 

and    ring  of    the    candidate    are  ry,  in  fad;  they  are  unnatural  and 

carried  to  the  altar;  and  ihe  her-  impious.     It  was   furely  far  from 

felf,  accompanied  by  her  neareft  the  intention  of  Providence  to  fe- 

relations,  is  conducted  to  the  bi-  elude  youth    and    beauty    in    a 

iliop,  who,  after  mafs  and  an  an-  cloiflered  ruin,  or  to   deny  them 

them    (the   fubjed:   of   which  is,  the   innocent  enjoyment  of  their 

**  that  Ihe  ought  to  have  her  lamp  years  and  fex. 

lighted,  becaufe  the  bridegroom  is  jSUNCIO,    or    Nu^jtio,   an  am- 

coming  to  meet  her"),  pronounces  bafiador   from  the  pope   to  fome 

the    benediction  :     then    flic  rifes  Catholic  prince  or  ftate;  or  a  per- 

tip,  and  the  bifhop  confecrates  the  fon  who  attends  on  the  pope's  be- 

jiew   habit,  fprinkling  it  with  ho-  half  at  a  congrefs  or  an  affembly 

1y   water.     When  the   candidate  of  feveral  ambafl'adors. 
has  put  on  her  religious  habit,  flie 
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OATH,  a  folcmn  affirmation, 
wherein  we  appeal  to  God  as  a 
witnefs  of  the  truth  of  what  vve 
fay,  and  with  an  imprecation  of 
his  vengeance,  or  a  renunciation 
of  his  favour,  if  what  we  affirm 
be  falfe,  or  what  we  promife  be 
not  performed. 

*♦  Theforms  of  oaths"  fays  Mr. 
Palcy,  "  like  other  religious  cere- 


monies, have  in  all  ages  been  va- 
rious; confifling,  however,  for  the 
mofi;  part,  of  fome  bodily  action, 
and  of  a  prefcribed  form  of  words. 
Amongft  the  Jews,  the  juror  held 
up  his  right  hand  towards  heaven, 
144  Pfal.  8.  10  Rev.  5.  (The  fame 
form  is  retained  in  Scotland  ftill.) 
Amongft  the  Jews,  alfo,  an  oath 
of  fidelity  was  taken  by  the  fer- 

vant's 
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vant's  putting  his  hand  under  the 
thigh  of  his  lord,  24^  Gen.  2. 
Amonglt  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
the  form  varied  with  the  AibjeCl 
and  occahon  of  the  oath  :  in  pri- 
vate contradls,  the  parties  took 
hold  of  each  other's  hand,  whiUl 
they  fwore  to  the  performance  ; 
or  they  touched  the  altar  of  the 
god  by  whofe  divinity  they  fwore. 
Upon  more  folemn  occafions  it 
was  the  cullom  to  flay  a  victim, 
and  the  beall:  being  /truck  down, 
with  certain  ceremonies  and  invo- 
cations, gave  birth  to  the  expref- 
fions  T£/>c.v£tv  opy.oy,  ferire  paclum ; 
and  to  our  Englilh  phrafe,  tran- 
flated  from  thefe,  of  '  lirikinrr  a 
bargain*  The  forms  of  oaths  in 
Chriftian  countries  are  alfo  very 
ditierent;  but  in  no  country  in 
the  world  worfe  contrived,  either 
to  convey  the  meaning  or  imprefs 
the  obligation  of  an  oath,  than  in 
our  own.  The  juror  w^th  us,  af- 
ter repeating  the  promife  or  affirm- 
ation which  the  oath  is  intend- 
ed to  confirm,  adds  '  So  help 
me  God ;'  or  more  frequently 
the  fubllance  of  the  oath  is  re- 
peated to  the  juror  by  the  magif- 
trate,  who  adds  in  the  conclufion, 
*  So  help  you  God.'  The  ener- 
gy of  the  fentence  refides  in  the 
particle /o ;  lb,  that  is,  hdc  lege, 
upon  condition  of  my  fpeaking 
the  truth,  or  performing  this 
promife,  and  not  otherwife,  may 
God  help  me.  The  juror,  whilft 
he  hears  or  repeals  the  words  of 
the  oath,  holds  his  right  hand 
upon  a  Bible,  or  other  book  con- 
taining the  four  Gofpels,  and  at 
the    conclufion    kifles   the  book. 


quency  with  which  it  is  adminif- 
tered,  has  brought  about  a  gene- 
ral inadvertency  to  the  obligation 
of  oaths,  which  both  in  a  religious 
and  political  view  is  much  to  be 
lamented  :  and  it  merits  ])ublic 
conlideration,"  continues  Mr.  Pa- 
ley,  '*  whether  the  requiring  of 
oaths  on  fo  many  frivolous  occa- 
fions, efpecially  in  the  cufloms, 
and  in  the  qualification  for  petty 
offices,  has  any  other  effecl;  than 
to  make  them  cheap  in  the  minds 
of  the  people.  A  pound  of  tea 
cannot  travel  regularly  from  the 
fhip  to  the  confumer  without 
colling  half  a  dozen  oaths  at  lead; 
and  the  fame  fecurity  for  the  due 
difcharge  of  their  office,  namely, 
that  of  an  oath,  is  required  from 
a  churchwarden  and  an  archbi- 
fliop  ;  from  a  petty  conftable,  and 
the  chief  juitice  of  England. 
Oaths,  however,  are  laxcful,  and, 
whatever  be  the  form,  the  fignifi.- 
cation  is  the  fame."  Ilillorians 
have  juftly  remarked,  that  when 
the  reverence  for  an  oath  began 
to  be  diminiflied  among  the  Ro- 
mans, and  the  looie  epicurean 
fyftem,  which  difcarded  the  belief 
of  Providence,  was  introduced, 
the  Roman  honour  and  profperity 
from  that  period  began  to  decline* 
"  The  Quakers  refufe  to  fwear  up- 
on any  occafion,  founding  their 
fcruples  concerning  the  lanfuliieis 
of  oaths  upon  our  Saviour's  ])rohi- 
bition,  '  Swear  not  at  all,'  5  Matt, 
34.  But  it  feems  our  Lord  there  re- 
ferred to  the  vicious,  wanton,  and 
unauthorifed  fwearingin  common 
difcourfe,  and  not  to  judicial 
oaths  ;    for  he  himfelf  anfwered 


This  obfcure  and  elliptical  form,     when  interrogated  upon  oath,  2(J 
together  with  the  levity  and  fre-    Matt.   03,    64.      U  Mark,   6l. 
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The  apoftle  Paul  alfo  makes  ufe 
of  expreffions  which  contain  the 
nature  of  oaths,  1  Rom.  9-  l-'^* 
111  Cor.  31.  ],  2d  Cor.  IS.  1  Gal. 
20.  6  Heb.  13,  17.  Oaths  are 
nugatory,  that  is,  carry  with 
them  no  proper  force  or  obliga- 
tion, unlefs  we  believe  that  God 
vill  punifh  falfe  fwearing  with 
more  feverity  than  a  fimple  lie 
or  breach  of  promife ;  for  which 
belief  there  are  the  following  rea- 
fons  :  1.  Perjury  is  a  fin  of  great- 
er deliberation. — 2.  It  violates  a 
fuperior  confidence.— 3.  God  di- 
rcclcd  the  Ifraclitesto  fwear  by  his 
name,  6  Deut.  13.  10  Ch.  20.  and 
was  pleafed  to  confirm  his  cove- 
nant with  that  people  by  an  oath  ; 
neither  of  which  it  is  probable  he 
would  have  done,  bad  he  not  in- 
tended to  reprefent  oaths  as  having 
fome  meaning  and  effed;  beyond 
the  obligation  of  a  bare  promife. 

*' P romiJfo)y  oaths  are  not  binding 
where  the  promife  itfelf  would  not 
be  fo.  See  Pkomises.  As  oaths 
are  defigned  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
impofer,  it  is  manifeft  that  they 
mull  be  interpreted  and  perform- 
ed in  the  fenfe  in  which  the  im- 
pofer intends  them."  Oaths,  al- 
fo, muft  never  be  taken  but  in 
matters  of  importance,  nor  irre- 
verently, and  without  godly  fear. 
Foley's  Mor.  Phil.,  ch.  i6,  vol.  I. ; 
Groi.  (k  Jure,  1.  11,  c.  13,  §  21  ; 
Barroiv's  Wurls,  vol.  I.,  fer.  15; 
JJerporf's  Bfay  on  Truth  a  of  Im- 
portance, and  Doctrine  of  Oaths  ; 
Dotldridges  LeHures,  lea.  189; 
Tilloffons  22/-/  Sermon. 
OBEDIENCE,  the  performance  of 
the  commands  of  a  fuperior. 
Obedience  to  God  may  be  confi- 
dcred,  1.   As  virtual,  which  con- 


fifts  in  a  belief  of  the  Gofpel,  of 
the  holinefs  and  equity  of  its  pre- 
cepts, of  the  truth  of  its  pro- 
mifes,  and  a  true  repentance  of 
all  our  fins.— 2.  A^ual  obedience^ 
which  is  the  pradice  and  exercifc 
of  the  feveral  graces  and  duties  of 
Chriftianity. — 3,  Perfeci  obedience, 
which  is  the  exaft  conformity  of 
our  hearts  and  lives  to  the  law  of 
God,  without  the  lealt  imperfec- 
tion. This  lall  is  only  peculiar 
to  a  glorified  ftate.  The  obligation 
we  are  vnder  to  obedience  ariies,  1, 
From  the  relation  we  Itand  in  to 
God  35  creatures,  95  Pfal.  6.-2. 
From  the  law  he  hath  revealed  to 
us  in  his  word,  119  Plal.  3.  1,  2d 
Peter,  5,  7. — 3.  From  the  bleff- 
ings  of  his  providence  we  are 
conftantly  receiving,  14A6ls,  17* 
145  Pfal. — 4.  From  the  love  and 
goodnefs  of  God  in  the  grand 
work  of  redemption,  6,  Ifl  Cor. 
20.  As  to  the  nature  of  this  obe- 
dience, it  mull:  be,  1.  Adive,  not 
only  avoiding  what  is  prohibited, 
but  performing  what  is  command- 
ed, 3  Col.  8,  10.-2.  Pcrfonal;  for 
though  Chrift  has  obeyed  the  lavr 
for  us  as  a  covenant  of  works,  yet 
he  hath  not  abrogated  it  as 
a   rule  of   life,    7    Rom.   22.    3 

Rom.  31. 3.  Sincere,  51    Pfal. 

6.  1,  1ft  Tim.  5. — 4-.  Affectionate, 
fp ringing  from  love,  and  not  from 
terror,  5,  111  John,  I9.  2,  1ft 
John,  5.  5,  2d  Cor.  14.— 5.  Dili- 
gent, not  flothfully,  1  Gal.  I6. 
IS  Pfal.  44.  12  Rom.  11.— 6. 
Conjpicuous  and  open,  2  Phil.  15. 
3  Matt.  16. — 7.  Unixerjal ;  not 
one  duty,  but  all  muft  be  per- 
formed, 1,  2d  Pet.  5,  10.-8.  Per- 
petual at  all  times,  placies,  and  oc- 
cafions,    2  Rom.   7.    6  Gal.  9. 

See 
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See    Holiness,    Sakctifica-    admiffion    was   puttino   the    bell 


TiON  ;  Charnock's  Works,  vol. 
XL,  p.  1212;  Tillotfons  Sij  monsj 
fer.  122,   123;  Saurins  Se.'mons, 


ropes  of  the  church  round  their 
necks,  as  a  mark  of  fervitude. 
They  wore  a  religious  habit,  but 


vol.  I.,  fer.  4;  Ridgleys    Body  of    different  from  that  of  the  monks 

£)/r.,  qu.  92.  OBLIGATION  is  that  by  which  we 

OBEDIENCE  OF  CHRIST  is  ge-     are  bound  to  the  performance  of 
nerally    divided    into    adive    and  an\  aftion.    I.  Rational  obligut ion 
paflive.     His  «(^ne  obedience  im-  is  that  which  arifes   from   reafon 
plies  what  he  did  ;  his  pajjive  what  abftradly  takefj,   to  do  or  forbear 
he  fuffered,   though,    Dr.    Owen  certain  adions. — 2.  Authoritative 
obferves,  that  it  cannot  be  clear-  obligation  is  that  which  arifes  from 
ly  evinced  that  there  is  any  fuch  '  the  commands  of  a  fuperior,  or 
thing  in  propriety   of    fpeech  as  one  who  has  a  right  or  aui^hority 
paJJive  obedience :  obeying  is  doing,  to  pre  fer  i  be  rules   to   othci's. — 3, 
to  which  paffion  or  luffering  doth  Moral  obligation  is  that  by  which 
not  belong.     Of  the  adive  obedi-  we   are    bound    to    perform    that 
ence  of  Chrift  the  fcripturcs  af-  which  is  right,  and  to  avoid   that 
fure  us  that    he  took  upon  him  which  is   wrong.     It  is  a  moral 
the  form  of  a  fervant,  and  really  neceility  of  doing  aftions  or  for- 
bccame  one,  49  If.  3.  2  Phil.  5  bearing  them  ;  that  is,  fuch  a  ne- 
Heb.  8.     He  was  fubjed;  to  the  celTity  as  whoever  breaks  through 
law  of  God.    '*  He  was  made  un-  it,  is,  zj9/bya(?o,worthy  of  blamefor 
der  the  law  ;"  the  judicial  or  civil  fo  doing.   Various,  however,  have 
law  of  the  Jews  ;  the  ceremonial  been  the  opinions  concerning  the 
law,  and  the  moral  law,  17  JNIatt.  ground  of  moral  obligation, or  what 
24,  27.  2  Luke,  22.    40  Pfal.  7,  it  arifes  from.    One  fays,  from  the 
8.     He  was  obedient  to  the  law  moral  fitnefs  of  things;  another,be- 
of  nature  ;   he  was  in  a  ftate  of  caufe  it  is  conformable  to  reafon  and 
fubjed:ion  to  his  parents  ;  and  he  nature  ;  another,  becaufe  it  is  con- 
fulfilled  the  commands  of  his  hea-  formable  to  truth  ;  and   another, 
venly    Father  as  it  refpefted  the  becaufe  it  is  expedient,  and  pro- 
iirft  and  fecond  table.    His  obedi-  motes  the  public  good.     A  late 
ence,  1.  Was  voluntary,  40  Pfal.  writer  has  defined  obligation   to 
6\ — 2.  Complete,  2,  1ft  Pet.  22.—  be  "  a   ftate  of  mind    pt-rcciving 
3.  Wrought  out  in  the  room  and  the  reafons  for  adling,  or  forbear- 
ftead   of  his  people,    10  Rom.  4.  ing  to  aft."   But  I  confefs  this  has 
5  Rom.  19.~4.  Well  pleafing  and  a  difficulty  in  it  to  me;  bccr.ufe 
acceptable  in  the  fight  of   God.  it  carries  with  it  an  idea  that  if  a 
For  his  pajjive  obedience,  fee  Suf-  man  fliould  by  his  habitual  prac- 
FERINGS  OF  CiiRiST.  ticc  of  iniquity  be  fo  hardened  as 

OBLATI,   fecular  perfons  who  de-  to  lofe  a  fenfe  of  duty,  and  not 

voted  themfelves  and  their  eftates  perceive  the  reafons  why  he  fliould 

to  fome  monaftery,    into    which  acl  morally,  then  he  is  under  no 

they  were  admitted  as  a  kind  of  obligation.    And  thus  a  depraved 

lay  brothers.     The  form  of  their  man  might  fay  he   is  under   no 
Vol.  II.                                 D  d  obligation 
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obligation  to  obey  the  laws. of  the 
land,  becaufe,  through  his  defire  of 
living  a  licentious  life,  he  is  led  to 
fuppofe  that  there  Hiould  be  none. 
In  my  opinion,  a  difl'crence  fiiould 
be  made  between  obligation  and  a 
/c7?/e  of  it.      Moral  obligation,  I 
think,  ariles  from  the  will  of  God, 
as  revealed  in  the  light  and  law  of 
nature,  and  in  his  word.     This  is 
binding  upon    all    men,    becaufe 
there  is  no  lituation  in  which  man- 
kind have  not  either    one  or  the 
other  of  thefe.      We   find,    how- 
"^ver,  that  the  generality  of  men 
are  fo  far  funk  in  depravity,  that 
a  fenfc  of  obligation  is  nearly  or 
quite  loft.      Still,  however,  their 
lofing    the  fenfe  does  not  render 
the  obligation  Icfs  ftrong.     "  Ob- 
ligation to   virtue  is  eternal   and 
immutable,  but  the  fenfe  of  it  is 
loft  by  fm/'     See  Warburtons  Le- 
gation,   vol.   I.,   p.  38,  46,  &c. ; 
Paley's  Mor.  Fhil.j  p.  54,  vol.  I.  ; 
Robinfo7i'sPreface  fo  the  Fourth  Vo- 
lume of  Saurins  Sermons;  Mafons 
Chrifiian  Morals,  fer.  23,  p.  256, 
vol.*^II.;  Doddridge  s  Led.,  \ec.  52 ; 
Groves  s  PkiL,   vol.  II.,  p.  66'. 
OBSERVATION.    See  Mixd. 
QsCONOiMY.     Sec    Dispensa- 
tion. 
CECONOMISTS,  a  fed  of  philofo- 
phers  in  France,  who  have  made 
a  great  noifc  in  Europe,  and  are 
generally  fuppofed  to  have  been 
imfriendly  to  religion.  The  founder 
of  this   fed  was   Dr.  Duquefnoi, 
who  had  fo  well  infinuated  himfelf 
into    the   favour   of  Louis    XV., 
that  the  king  ufed  to  call  him  his 
thinker.      The    fed    was    called 
{Economi/ls,  becaufe  the  oeconomy 
SLud  order  to  be  introduced  into 
the  iinances,   and  other  means  of 


alleviating  the  diftrcfles  of  the 
people,  were  perpetually  in  their 
mouths.  The  abbe  Barruel  admits 
that  there  may  have  been  fume 
few  of  them  who  diredcd  their 
fpeculations  to  no  other  objed ; 
but  he  brings  very  fufficient  proof 
that  the  aim  of  the  majority  of 
the  fe^  was  to  diftribute  the  writ- 
ings of  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and 
others,  and  thus  to  eradicate  from 
the  minds  of  the  people  all  re- 
verence for  Divine  revelation.  See 
Philosopiiists. 
OFFERING,  or  Oblation,  de- 
notes whatever  is  facrificed  or  con- 
fumed  in  the  worfliip  of  God.  For 
an  account  of  the  various  offerings 
under  the  law,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  book  of  Levitidus. 
See  alfo  Sacrifice. 
OFFICERS    CHURCH.     See 

Church,  Deacon,  Elder. 
OFFICES  OF  CHRIST  are  gene- 
rally confidered  as  threefold.  1. 
A  prophet  to  enlighten  and  in- 
ftrud,  6  John,  14.  3  John,  2. — 2. 
A  prieft  to  make  atonement  for 
his  people,  53  Ifaiah.  7  Heb. — 3. 
A  king  to  reign  in  and  rule  over 
them,  1  1  Zech.  9.  2  Pfal.  6.  See 
articles  Intercession,  Media- 
tor, &c. 
OMEN  is  a  word  which,  in  its 
proper  fenfe,  fignifies  a  fign  or 
indication  of  fome  future  event, 
efpecially  of  an  alarming  nature. 
Againft  the  belief  of  omens,  it  is 
obferved,  that  it  is  contrary  to 
every  principle  of  found  philofo- 
phy  ;  and  whoever  has  ftudied  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul  mufl  be  con- 
vinced that  it  is  inconfiftent  with 
the  fpirit  of  genuine  Chriftianity. 
We  cannot  pretend  to  difcufs 
the  fubjed  here,  but  will  prefent 

the 
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the  reader  with  a  quotation   on 

the  other    fide    of    the   queftion. 
•  *'  Though  it  be  true,"   favs  Mr. 

Toplady,    "  that    all    omens    are 

not  worthy   of   obfervation,    and 

though  they   (liould  never  be   fo 

regarded  as  to  fhock  our  fortitude,  OIMNIPRESENCE 

or  diminifli  our  confidence  in  God, 

flill  they  are  not  to  be  conftantly 

defpifed.     Small    incidents   have 

fometimes    been  prelufive  to  great 

events  ;    nor  is  there  any  luperfti- 

tion   in   noticing   thefe   apparent 

prognoftications,      though     there 

may  be  much  fuperftition  in  being 

either  too  indifcriminately  or  too 

deeply   fwayed   by   them." — Top- 

ladifs  Works,  \o\.  IV.,  p.  192. 
OMNIPOTENCE  OF  GOD  is  his 

almighty  power.     This  is  effential 

to  his  nature  as  an  infinite,   inde- 
pendent, and  perfect  Being.    The 

power   of  God  is  divided  into  ah- 
Jhlutey  ordinate  or  a^ual.      Ahfo- 

lute  is  that  whereby  God   is   able 

to  do  that  which  he  will  not  do, 

but  is  pofliblc  to  be  done.     Ordi^ 

nate   is    that   whereby    he     doth 

that  which  he  hath  decreed  to  do. 

'i'he  power  of  God  may  be  more 

efpecially    feen,    1.    In    creation, 

1  Rom.    20.    1  Gen. — 2.    In    the 

prefervation     of     his     creatures, 

1  Heb.  3.  1  Col.  16,  17.  26*  Job. 

— 3.  In  the    redemption  of  men 

by  Chrilt,  1  Luke,  35,  S7 .  1  Eph. 

19- — 4-.  In  the  converfion  of  fin- 

ners,   JIO  Pfal.  3.  4,  2d  Cor.  7- 

1  Rom.   l6\— 5.  In  the  continu- 
ance and  fuccefs  of  the  Gofpel  in 

the  world,    13  Matt.  31,  32. — 6. 

In  the  final  perfeverance  of  the 

laints,  1,  1ft  Pet.  5.-7.  In  the  re- 

furreclion  of  the  dead,  15,  1ft  Cor. 

— 8.     In    making    the    righteous 

happy   for   ever,    and 
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the  wicked,  3  Phil.  21.  25  INIatt. 
34-,  &c.  See  Gill's  Body  of  Div.y 
vol.  I.,  oa.  edit.,  p.  77',  Chaniock's 
Works,  vol.  I.,  p.  423  ;  Sauriiis 
Sermons,  vol.  I.,  p.  157;  Tillotfons 
Sermons,  fer.  152. 

OF  GOD  is 
his  ubiquity,  or  his  being  prefent 
in  every  place.  This  may  be  ar- 
gued from  his  infinity,  139  Pfalm; 
his  power,  which  is  every  where, 
1  Heb.  3  ;  his  providence,  17  Ads, 
27,  28.  which  fupplies  all.  As  he 
is  a  fpirit,  he  is  fo  omniprefent 
as  not  to  be  mixed  with  the 
creature,  or  divided  -part  in  one 
place,  and  part  in  another;  nor  is 
he  multiplied  or  extended,  but  is 
effcntially  prefent  every  where. 
From  the  confideration  of  this  at- 
tribute, we  fhould  learn  to  fear 
and  reverence  God,  89  Pfalm,  7. 
To  derive  confolation  in  the  hour 
of  diftrefs,  43  Ifaiah,  2.  46  Pfal.  1. 
To  be  adtive  and  diligent  in  holy 
fervices,  119  Pfalm,  l68.  See 
Chaniock's  Works,  vol.  I.,  p.  240; 
Abernethys  Sermons,  fer.  7 ;  Huwe's 
Works,  vol.  I.,  p.  108,  110;  Sau- 
rins  Sermons,  vol.  I.,  fer.  3  ;  Gill's 
Div.,h.  i ;  Spea.,v.  VIII.,No.  565, 
571;  TilJot fan's  Sermons,  fer.  154. 
OMNISCIENCE  OF  GOD  is  that 
perfedlion  by  which  he  knows  all 
things,  and  is,  1.  Infinite  know- 
ledge, 147  Pfalm,  5.-2.  Eternal, 
generally  called  foreknowledge, 
15  Ads,  18.  46  Ifaiah,  10.  1  Eph. 
4.  2  Ads,  23. — 3.  Univerfal,  ex- 
tending to  all  perfons,  times, 
places,  and  things,  4  Heb.  13. 
50  Pfalm,  10,  &c.— 4.  Pcrfed, 
relating  to  what  is  paft,  prefent, 
and  to  come.  He  knows  all  by 
his  own  eflence,  and  not  derived 
puniftiins;  from  any  other ;  not  fuccefiively 
i)  d  2  a« 
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as  we  do,  but  independently,  dif- 
tin6riy,  infallibh  .  ancf  perpetually, 
10  Jer.  6,  7.    11  Rom.   33.-5. 
This  knowledge  is  peculiar  to  him- 
felf,  13  Mark,  32.  36  Job,  4.  and 
not  communicable  to  any  creature. 
— 6.  It  is  incomprehcnlible  by  us 
how  God  knows  ull  things,  yet  it 
is  evident   that    he   does;    for  to 
fuppofe  otherwife   is    to    fuppofe 
him  an  imperfect  Being,  and  di- 
reftly  contrary  to  the  revelation 
he  has  given  of  himfelf,  3,  1  ft  John, 
520,  28  Job,  24.  21  Job,  22.     See 
CharnocJis  Works,  vol.  I.,  p.  271 ; 
j4beniefh/s  Sermons,  vol,  I.,  p.  290, 
S06;   Howes  Works,  vol.  I.,    p. 
102,  103 ;  Gill's  Div.,  vol.  I.,   p. 
85,  od. 
OPHITES.  SeeSERPENTiNiANS. 
OPINION  is  that  judgment  which 
the  mind  forms  of  any  proportion, 
for  the  truth  or  falfehood  of  which 
there  is  not  fufficient  evidence  to 
produce  abfolute  belief. 
ORACLE,    among   the   Heathens, 
was   the   anfwer  which  the   god? 
were  fuppofed  to  give  to  thofe  who 
confuUed  them  upon  any  affair  of 
importance.  It  is  alfo  uCed  for  the 
god  who  was  thought  to  give  the 
anfwer,  and  for  the  place  where  it 
was  given.  Learned  men  are  much 
divided  as  to  the  fource  of  thefe 
oracles.     Some  fuppofe  that  they 
were  only  the  invention  of  priells; 
while  others  conceive  that  there 
was  a  diabolical  agency  employed 
in    the   bufniels.     There    are,    as 
one  obfervcs,  fcvcral  circumflances 
leading  to  the  former  hypothefis  ; 
fuch  as  the  gloomy  folemnity  with 
which   many   of  them   were   de- 
livered in  caves  and  fubterraneous 
caverns;  the  numerous  and  dif- 
agrceable  ceremonies  enjoined,  as 


fomctimes  deeping  in  the  flvins  of 
beafts,  bathing,  and  expenfive  fa- 
crifices ;  the  ambiguous  and  un- 
fatisfai^lory  anfwers  frequently  re- 
turned :  thefe  look  very  much 
like  the  contrivances  of  artful 
priells  to  difguife  their  villany ; 
the  medium  of  priefts,  fpeakijig 
images,  vocal  groves,  &c.,  feem 
much  to  confirm  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  may  credit  the 
relation  of  antient  writers,  either 
among  Heathens  or  Chriftians, 
this  hypothefis  will  hardly  account 
for  many  of  the  inllances  they 
mention.  And  fince  it  cannot  be 
proved  either  impoflible  or  un- 
fcriptural,  is  it  not  probable  that 
God  might  fometimes  permit  an 
intercourfe  with  infernal  fpirits 
with  a  deiign,  in  the  end,  to  turn 
this  and  every  other  circumftance 
to  his  own  glory  .? 

Refpecting  the  cefiation  of  thefe 
oracles  there  have  been  a  variety 
of  opinions.  It  has  been  generally 
held,  indeed,  that  oracles  ceafed 
at  the  birth  of  Jefus  Chrift ;  yet 
fome  have  endeavoured  to  main- 
tain the  contrary,  by  fliewing  that 
they  were  in  being  in  the  days  of 
Julian,  commonly  called  tkc  apof- 
tate,  and  that  this  emperor  himfelf 
confulted  them  ;  nay,  farther,  fay 
they,  hiflory  makes  mention  of 
fevcral  laws  publilhed  by  the 
Chrillian  emperors,  Theodofius, 
Gratian,  and  Valentinian,  to  pu- 
nifli  perfons  who  interrogated 
them,  even  in  their  days  ;  and 
that  the  Epicureans  were  the  lirft 
who  made  a  jeft  of  this  fuperfti- 
tion,  and  expofed  the  rogucr)'^  of 
its  priefts  to  the  people. 

But  on  the  other  fide  it  is  ob- 
fcrved,     1ft,    That   the   queftion, 

properly 


OR 

properly  ftated,  is  not  Whether 
oracles  became  exUn&,  inDnediatel^ 
■upon  the  birth  of  Chrijl,  or  froin 
the  very  moment  he  was  born  ? 
but,  Whether  they  fell  gradually 
into  diibfteem,  and  ceafed  as  Chrift 
and  his  Gofpel  became  known  to 
mankind  ?  And  that  they  did  fo 
is  mofl  certain  from  the  concur- 
rent teftimonies  of  the  fathers, 
which,  whoever  would  endeavour 
to  invalidate,  may  equally  give  up 
the  moft  refpedable  traditions 
and  relations  of  every  kind. 

2dly,  But  did  not  Julian  the 
apoftate  confult  thefe  oracles  ? 
We  anfwer  in  the  negative  :  he 
had,  indeed,  recourfe  to  magical 
operations,  but  it  was  becaufe 
oracles  had  alread}'^  ceafed ;  for 
he  bewailed  the  lofs  of  them,  and 
affigned  pitiful  reafons  for  it; 
which  St.  Cyril  has  vigorouily  re- 
futed, adding,  that  he  never  could 
have  offered  fuch^  hut  from  an  un- 
uillingnefs  to  acknowledge^  that, 
zchen  the  world  had  received  the 
light  of  Chrijl,  the  dominion  of  the 
devil  was  at  an  end. 

3dly,The  Chriftian  emperors  do, 
indeed,  feem  to  condemn  the  i'u- 
perftition  and  idolatry  of  thofe 
Avho  were  flill  for  confulting  ora- 
cles ;  but  the  ediAs  of  thofe  princes 
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excellency  of  fcveral  oracles,  as 
appears  at  large  from  Oricrcn's 
feventh  book  againft  him.       '^ 

Among    the   Jews    there    were 
feveral  forts  of  real  oracles.  They 
had,   firft,  oracles  that  were  de- 
livcrcd  viva  voce;  as  when  God 
fpake  to  iNIofes  face  to  face,  and 
as  one  friend  fpeaks  to   another 
12  Numb.  8.  Secondly,  Prophe- 
tical dreams  fent  by  God  ;  as  the 
dreams  which  God  fent  to  Jofeph, 
and  which  foretold  his  future  great- 
nefs,  27  Gen.  5,  6.  Thirdl^s   Vi- 
rions ;  as  when  a  prophet  in  an  ec- 
ftacy,  being  neither  properly  afleep 
nor  awake,  had  fupernatural  reve- 
lations,   15   Gen.    1.   4^  Gen.  2, 
Fourthly,  The  oracle  of  Urimand 
Thummim,    which    was    accom- 
panied with  the  ephod  or  the  pec- 
toral worn  by  the  high  priert,  and 
which  God  had  endued   with   the 
gift  of  foretelling  things  to  come, 
12  Numb.  6.   2  Joel,  28.      This 
manner  of  enquiring  of  the  Lord 
was    often    made    ufe    of,    from 
Jofhua's   time  to  the  erection  of 
the  temple  at  Jerufalem.    Fifthly, 
After  the  building  of  the  temple, 
they  generally  confulted   the  pro- 
phets, who  were  frequent  in   the 
kingdoms   of   Judah    and    ifracl. 
From  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Ma- 
do  not  prove  that  oracles  actually    lachi,  who  are  the  lalt  of  the  pro- 


exifted  in  their  tmies  any  more 
than  that  they  ceafed  in  confe- 
quence  of  their  laws.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  they  were  for  the  moft 
part  extind  before  the  converfion 
of  Conllantinc. 

4thly,  Some  Epicureans  might 
make  ajeji  ofthisfuperjtitzun ;  how- 
ever, the  Epicurean  philofopher 
Celfus,  in  the  fecond  century  of 
the  church,  was  for  crying  up  the 


phets  tlmt  have  any  of  their  writ- 
ings remaining,  the  Jews  pretend 
that  God  gave  them  wiiat  they 
call  Bathkol,  the  Daughter  oi  the 
"Voice,  which  was  a  fupernatural 
manifeftation  of  the  will  of  God, 
which  was  performed  cither  by  a 
ftrong  infpiration  or  internal  voice, 
or  ell'e  by  a  fenfible  and  external 
voice,  which  was  heard  by  a  num- 
ber of  perfons  fullicient  to  bear 

tcftimony 


OR 
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teftimony  of  it.  For  example, 
fiich  was  the  voice  that  was  hoard 
at  the  baptifra'  of  Jefus  Chrill, 
faying,  This  is  my  beloved  Son, 
&c.,  3  Matt.    17/ 

The  fcripture  affords  us  exam- 
ples likewife  of  profane  oracles. 
Balaam,  at  the  inftigation  of  his 
own  fpirit,  and  urged  on  by  his 
avarice,  fearing  to  lofe  the  re- 
coinpenfe  that  he  was  promifed  by 
Balak,  king  of  the  Moabites,  fug- 
£rell;s  a  diabolical  expedient  to 
this  prince  of  making  the  Ifraelites 
fall  into  idolatry  and  fornication 
(24  "Numb.  14."  31  Numb.  16), 
by  which  he  allures  him  of  a  cer- 
tain viclory,  or  at  lead  of  con- 
fiderable  advantage  againft  the 
people  of  God. 

Micaiah,  the  fon  of  Imlah,  a 
prophet  of  the  Lord,  fays  (22,  lit 
lyings,  21,  &c.),  that  he  faw  the 
Almighty  fitting  upon  his  throne, 
aud  all  the  hoft  of  heaven  round 
about  him;  and  the  Lord  faid. 
Who  (hall  tempt  Ahab,  king  of 
Ifrael,  that  he  may  go  to  war 
>vith  Ramoth-Gilead,  and  fall  in 
the  battle  ?  One  anfwcred  after 
one  manner,  and  another  in  ano- 
ther. At  the  fame  time  an  evil 
fpirit  prefented  himfclf  before  the 
Lord,  and  faid,  1  will  feduce  him. 
And  the  Lord  ailved  him,  How  ? 
To  which  Satan  anfwered,  I  will  go 
and  be  a  lying  fpirit  in  the  mouth 
of  his  prophets.  And  the  Lord 
faid,  Go,  and  thou  flialt  prevail. 
This  dialogue  clearly  proves  thefe 
two  things:  firjl,  that  the  devil 
could  do  nothing  by  his  own  pow- 
er; and,  fecondli/y  that,  with  the 
permiffion  of  God,  he  could  in- 
fpire  the  falfe  prophets,  forcerers, 
and  magicians,  and  make  them 
<lelivcr  falfe  oracles.    Sec  Vandak 


and  Vontendles  Hifi.  de  Ornc. ; 
Potters  Greek  Antiquities,  vol.  L, 
b.  2,  ch.  7  ;  Edwards  s  Hij}.  of 
lied.,  p.  408  ;  Farmer  on  Tdir.,  p. 
281,  '2Sb.;    Enc.  Brit.;    article 

ORAISON  PRAYER.  See  Pray- 
er. 

ORAL,  delivered  by  the  mouth, 
not  written.     See  Tradition. 

ORATORY,  a  name  given  by 
Chriftians  to  certain  places  of  re- 
ligious worlhip. 

In  ecclefialtical  antiquity,  the 
term  ojxoi  tvy.rrjfioi,  houl'cs  of  pray- 
er, or  oratories^  is  frequently  giv- 
en to  churches  in  general,  of' 
which  there  are  innumerable  in- 
ftances  in  antient  Chriftian  writ- 
ers. But  in  fome  canons  the 
name  oraforij  feems  cofi fined  to 
private  chtipels,  or  places  of  wor- 
ship fet  up  for  the  convenience  of 
private  families,  yet  Jlill  depend- 
ing on  the  parochial  churches,  and 
differing  from  them  in  this,  that 
they  were  only  places  of  prayer, 
but  not  for  celebrating  the  com- 
munion ;  for  if  that  were  at  any 
time  allowed  to  private  families, 
yet,  at  lealt,  upon  the  great  and 
folemn  feilivals,  they  were  to  re- 
fort  for  communion  to  the  parifli 
churches. 

Oratory  is  ufed  among  the  Ro- 
manifts  for  a  clofet  or  little 
apartment  near  a  bed-chamber, 
furniflied  with  a  little  altar,  cru- 
cifix, &c.,  for  private  devotion. 

Oratory,  Fricfts  of  the.  Ther?; 
were  two  congregations  of  reli- 
gious, one  in  Italy,  the  other  in 
France,  which  were  called  by  this 
name. 

The  Prieffs  of  the  Oratory  in 
Italy  had    for   their  founder  St. 
Philip  de  Neri,  a  native  of  Flo- 
rence, 
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rcnce,  who,  in  the  year  15 i8, 
founded  at  Rome  the  Confrater- 
nity of  the  Holy  Trinity.  This 
fociety  originally  confifted  of  but 
fifteen  poor  perfons,  who  alfem- 
bled  in  the  church  of  St.  Saviour, 
in  campo,  every  firil  Sunday  in 
the  month,  to  pra6life  the  cxer- 
cifes  of  piety  defcribed  by  the  ho- 
ly founder.  Afterwards,  their 
number  ii\?reafing  by  the  addition 
of  feveral  perfons  of  dilliniftion 
to  the  fociety,  St.  PhiHp  proceed- 
ed to  ellablifh  an  hofpital  for 
the  reception   of   poor  pilgrims. 


tion,  under  the  title  of  the  Oratory 
of  Jeftis. 

This  congregation  confifted  of 
two  forts  of  perfons ;  the  one,  as 
it  were,  incorporated ;  the  other 
only  aflbciates  :  the  former  go- 
verned the  houfes  of  this  inftitutc  ; 
the  latter  were  only  employed  in 
forming  themfelves  to  the  life  and 
manners  of  ecclefiaftics.  And  this 
was  the  true  fpirit  of  this  congre- 
gation, in  which  they  taught  nei- 
ther human  learning  nor  theology, 
but  only  the  virtues  of  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  life. 


wtio,  coming  to  Rome  to  vifit  the  ORDER,  method  ;  the  eftablilhcd 
tombs  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
were  obliged,  for  want  of  a  lodg- 
ing, to  lie  in  the  ftreets  and  at 
the  doors  of  churches.  For 
this  charitable  purpofe,  pope 
Paul  IV.  gave  to  the  fociety  the 
parochial  church  of  St.  Benedict, 
clofe  by  which  was  built  an  hofpi- 
tal, fo  large,  that,  in  the  jubilee 
year  16OO,  it  received  44:4',500 
men,  and  25,500  women,  who 
came  in  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 

The  Friejh  of  the  Oratory  m 
France  were  eftabliflied  upon  the 
model  of  thofe  in  Italv,  -and  owe 
their  rife  to  cardinal  Berulle,  a 
native  of  Champagne,  who  re- 
lolvcd  upon  this  foundation  in  or- 
der to  revive  the  fplendor  of  the 
ecclefiaftical  flate,  which  was 
greatly  funk  ttirough  the  miferies 
of  the  civil  wars,  the  increafe  of 
herefies,  and  a  general  corruption 
of  manners.  To  this  end  he  af- 
fembled  a  community  of  eccleli- 
alucs,  in  161I,  in  the  fuburb  of 
St.  James.  They  obtained  the 
king's  letters  patent  for  their  efta- 
blifliment ;  and,  in  l6l3,  pope 
Paul  V.  approved  thiscongrega  - 


manner  of  performing  a  thing. 
Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  in 
religion  and  morals  than  order. 
The  negle<51;  of  it  expofes  us 
to  the  inroads  of  vice,  and 
often  brings  upon  us  the  moft 
perplexing  events.  Whether  we 
confider  it  in  reference  to  oiir- 
JclicSj  ouTfa?nUieSf  or  the  church, 
it  is  of  the  greateft  importance. 
As  to  the Ji?iiy  order  fliould  be  at- 
tended to  as  it  refpeclsour  princi- 
ples, 13  Heb.  9.  1  Jas.  8;  our 
tempers,  ij  Prov.  14.  4  Eph.  31 ; 
our  converfation,  4  Col.  5;  our 
bufmefs,  22  Prov.  29 ;  our  time, 
90  Pfal.  12.  3  Eccl.  1  ;  our  re- 
creations; and  our  general  condud, 
1  Phil.  27.  1,  2d  Pet.  5,  &c.— 2. 
As  it  regards  our  families,  there 
fliould  be  order ;  as  to  the  oeco- 
nomy  or  management  of  its  con- 
cerns, 12  Matt.  25 ;  as  to 
devotion,  and  the  time  of  it,  24 
Jof.  1 5  ;  as  to  the  inftruclion  there- 
of, 6  Eph.  1.  18  Gen.  19.  1,  2d 
Tim.  5.-3.  In  rcfpcci  to  the 
church,  order  ftiould  be  obfervcd 
as  to  the  adraillion  of  mem- 
bers, 6,  2d  Cor.  15  ;  as  to  the 
adminiftration 
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adminiftration  of  its  ordinances, 
14,  lit  Cor.  33,  40  ;  as  to  the  at- 
tendance on  itsworfliip,  27  Pial. 
4 ;  as  to  our  behaviour  therein, 
1  Col.  JO.  5  Matt.  1(5.  To  ex- 
cite us  to  the  pra&lce  of  this  du- 
ty, we  fliould  confider  that  God  is 
a  God  of  order,  1 4,  111  Cor.  33  ; 
his  works  are  all  in  the  exadcft 
order,  1  Eph.  11.  104  Pfal.  25. 
3  Eccl.  1 1  ;  heaven  is  a  place  of 
order,  7  Rev.  g.  Jcfus  Chrift 
■was  a  mod  beautiful  example  of 
regularity.  The  advantages  oi  or- 
der are  numerous.  "  The  obferv- 
ance  of  it,"  fays  Dr.  Blair,  (fer.  v. 
II., p.  23),  "  fervqs  to  correft  that 
negligence  which  makes  us  omit 
fome  d  uties, and  that  hurry  and  pre- 
cipitancy which  makes  us  perform 
others  imperfetlly.  Our  attention  is 
thereby  directed  to  its  proper  ob- 
jeds.  We  follow  the  ftraight  path 
which  Providence  has  pointed  out 
toman;  in  the  courfe  of  which 
all  the  different  bufinefs  of  life 
prefents  itfelf  regularly  to  him  on 
every  fide.  God  and  man,  time 
and  eternity,  poflefs  their  proper 
(lations,  nrife  in  fucccfTion  to  his 
view,  and  attract  his  care.  Where- 
as he  who  runs  on  in  a  diforderly 
courfe  fpcedily  involves  himfelf 
in  a  labyrinth,  where  he  is  fur- 
rounded  with  intricacy  and  dark- 
ucfs.  The  crooked  paths  into 
which  he  ftrikes  turn  him  afide 
from  the  proper  line  of  human 
jiurfuit,  hide  from  his  fight  the 
objefts  which  he  ought  chiefly  to 
regard,  and  bring  others  under 
his  view,  which  ierve  no  purpofe 
but  to  diftraft  and  miflead  him. 

"  By  attending  to  order  we 
avoid  idlenefs,  that  mod  fruitful 
fource  of  crimes  and  evils.     Ad- 


ing  upon  a  plan,  meeting  every 
thing  in  its  own  place,  we  con- 
llantly  find  innocent  and  ufeful 
employment  for  time.  We  are 
never  at  a  lofs  how  to  difpofe  of 
our  hours,  or  to  fill  up  life  agree- 
ably. In  the  courfe  of  human 
action  there  are  two  extremes 
equally  dangerous  :  the  multi- 
plicity of  affairs,  and  the  total 
w^ant  of  them.  The  man  of  or- 
der (lands  in  the  middle  between 
thefe  two  extremes,  and  fuHers 
from  neither.  He  is  occupied, 
but  not  opprefled  ;  whereas  the 
diforderly,  overloading  one  part 
of  time,  and  leaving  another 
vacant,  are  at  one  period  over- 
whclm.ed  with  bufinefs,  and  at 
an(;lher  either  idle  through 
want  of  employment,  or  indolent 
through  perplexity.  Thofe  feafons 
of  indolence  'dnd  idlenefs,  which 
recur  fo  often  in  their  life, 
are  their  moft  dangerous  mo- 
ments. The  mind,  unhappy  in  its 
fituation,  and  clinging  to  every 
object  which  can  occupy  or  amufe 
it,  is  then  aptell:  to  throw  itfelf 
into  the  arms  of  every  vice  and 
every  folly. 

"  Farther  ;  by  the  prefervation 
of  order  we  check  inconftancy  and 
levity.  Fickle  by  nature  is  the 
human  heart.  It  is  fond  of  change, 
and  perpetually  tends  to  flart  afidc 
from  the  ftrai^ht  line  of  conduc^l. 
Hence  arifes  the  propriety  of 
bringing  ourfolves  under  fubjec- 
tion  to  method  and  rule ;  which 
though,  at  fir(l,it  may  prove  con- 
llraining,  yet  by  degrees,  and  from 
the  experience  of  its  happy  ef- 
fects, becomes  natural  and  agree- 
able. It  redifies  thofe  irregula- 
rities of  temper  and  manners  to 
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which  we  give  the  name  of  ca 


expence,  by  irregularity  in  the  in- 
price,  and  which  are  diftinguifh-  dulgence  of  company  and  amufe- 
ing  charaderiftics  of  a  diforderly     ment,  they  are  perpetually  creat- 


mind.  It  is  the  parent  of  fleadi- 
nefs  of  condu6l.  It  forms  con- 
fiftency  of  character.  It  is  the 
ground  of  all  the  confidence  we 
repofe  in  one  another ;  for  the 
diforderly  we  know  not  where  to 
find.  In  him  only  can  we  place 
any  truft  who  is  uniform  and  re- 
gular ;  who  lives  by  principle, 
not  by  humour  ;  who  ads  upon  a 
plan, and  not  by  defultory  motions. 
"The  advantages  of  order  hither- 
to mentioned  belong  to  reftitude 
of  conduct.  Confider  alfo  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  our  felf-enjoyment 
and  felicity.  Order  is  the  fource 
of  peace,  and  peace  is  the  higheft 
of  all  temporal  bleflings.  Order  is, 
indeed,  the  only  region  in  w^iich 
tranquillity  dwells.  The  very  men- 
tion of  confufion  imports  difturb- 
ance  and  vexation.  Is  it  poffible 
for  that  man  to  be  happy  who 
cannot  look  into  the  ftate  of  his 
affairs,  or  the  tenor  of  his  conduct, 
without  difcerninor  all  to  be  em- 
broiled  ;  who  is  either  in  the 
midft  of  remorfe  for  what  he  has 
negleded   to   do,  or  in  the  midft 


ing  moleftation  both  to  themfelves 
and  others.  They  depart  from 
their  road  to  feek  pleafurc,  and 
inftead  of  it  they  every  where 
raife  up  forrows.  Being  always 
found  out  of  their  proper  place, 
they,  of  courfe,  interfere  and  jar 
with  others.  The  diforders  which 
they  raife  never  fail  to  fpread  be- 
yond their  own  line,  and  to  involve 
many  in  confufion  and  diftrefs ; 
whence  they  nccefiarily  become 
the  authors  of  tumult  and  con- 
tention, of  difcord  and  enmity. 
Whereas  order  is  the  foundation 
of  union.  It  allows  every  man 
to  carry  on  his  own  affairs  with- 
out difturbing  his  neighbour.  It 
is  the  golden  chain  which  holds 
together  the  focieties  of  men  in 
friend fliip  and  peace. 

"  In  fine,  the  man  of  order  is 
connected  with  all  the  higher 
powers  and  principles  in  the  uni- 
verfe.  He  is  the  follower  of  God  ; 
he  walks  with  him,  and  ads  up* 
on  his  plan.  His  character  is 
formed  on  the  fpirit  which  reli- 
gion breathes  ;    for  religion  in  ge- 


of  hurry  to  overtake  what  he  finds,  neral,  and   the  religion  of  Chrift 

too  late,  was  necefiary  to  have  been  in   particular,  maybe  called  the 

done?  Such  as  live  according  to  great  difcipline  of  order,  Torcalk 

order   may   be   compared   to  the  finfully^    and   to   tvalk  diforderli/f 

celeftial   bodies    which    move  in  are  fynonymous   terms   in  fcrip- 


regular  courfcs,  and  by  ftated 
laws ;  whofe  influence  is  benefi- 
cent ;  whofe  operations  are  quiet 
and  tranquil.     The  diforderly  re- 


ture.  From  fuck  as  walk  dij order' 
ly,  we  are  commanded,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jej'us  Chrif,  to 
withdraw  ourfdtes." 


femble  thofe  tumultuous  elements  ORDERS,   by  way  of  eminency, 


on  earth,  which,  by  fudden  and 
violent  irruptions,  difiurb  the 
courfe  of  nature.  By  mifma- 
nagement  of  affairs,  by  excefs  in 
Vol.  n.  E 


or  holy  orders,  denote  a  c.arac- 
ter  peculiar  to  ecclcfiaftics,  where- 
by they  are  fet  apart  for  the  mi- 
niftry.  This  the  llomanills  make 
;  their 


OH  :; 

their  fixth  racrament.  In  no  re- 
formed church  are  there  more 
than  three  orders,  viz.  bifliops, 
priefts,  and  deacons.  In  the  Ro- 
mifh  church  there  are  feven,  ex- 
clufive  of  the  epifcopate ;  all 
which  the  council  of  Trent  en- 
joins to  be  received  and  believed 
on  pain  of  anathema.  They  are 
diftinguifhed  into  petty  or  fecular 
orders,  and  major  or  facred  or- 
ders. Orders,  the  petty  or  mi- 
nor, are  four,  viz.  thofe  of  door- 
keepers, exofcift,  reader,  and 
acoiyth.  Sacred,  or  major,  are 
deacon,  pricft,  and  bilhop. 

ORDERS  RELIGIOUS,  are  con- 
ereaations  or  focieties  of  monaf- 
teries  living  under  the  fame  fu- 
perior  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
wearing  the  fame  habit.  Religi- 
ous orders  may  be  reduced  to  five 
kinds,  vi.z.  monks,  canons,knights, 
mendicants,  and  regular  clerks. 
White  order  denotes  the  order  of 
Tegular  canons  of  St.  Auguftine. 
Black  order  denoted  the  order  of 
St.  Benediftine.  Orders  religious 
military  are  thofe  inliituted  in  de- 
fence of  the  faith,  and  privileged 
to  fay  mafs,  and  who  are  prohi- 
bited marriage,  &c.  Of  this  kind 
are  the  knights  of  Malta,  or  of 
St.  John  of  Jerufalem.  Such 
alfo  were  the  knights  templars, 
the  knights  of  Calatrave,  of  St. 
Lazarus,  Teutonic  knights,  &c. 

ORDINANCES  OF  THE  GOS- 
PEL, are  inflitutions  of  Divine 
authority  relating  to  the  worfliip 
of  God ;  fuch  as  baptifm,  28 
Matt.  19. — 2.  The  Lord's  fupper, 
11,  1ft  Cor.  24,  &c.— 3.  Public 
miniftry,  or  preaching  and  read- 
ing the  word,  10  Rom.  15.  4  Eph. 
13.    16  Mark,  15.-'-4.  Hearing 
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the  Gofpcl,  4  Mark,  24.  10  Rom. 
17.— 5.  Public    prayer,    14,    I  ft 
Cor.   15,   19.  ^  Matt.  6.  5  Pfal. 
1,  7' — 0.  Singing  of   pfalms,    5 
Col.   16,  5  Eph.  19.— 7.  Fafting, 
4  James.  9.  9  Matt.   15.  2  Joel, 
12.— -8.  Solemn  thankfgiving,  50 
Pfal.     14.    5,     1ft    Their.    18.— 
See  thefe  ditferent  articles  ;    alfo 
Means  of  Grace. 
ORDINATION,   the  ad  of  con- 
ferring holy  orders,  or  of  initiat- 
ing a  perfon  into  the  prieftood  by 
prayer    and     the    laying    on    of 
hands.  Among  the  Diifenters,  or- 
dination is  the  public  fetting  apart 
of  aminifter  to  his  work,  or  over 
the  people  vvhofe  call  he  has  ac- 
cepted.    In  the  church   of  Eng- 
land, ordination  has  always  been 
eftccmed  the  principal  prerogative 
of  biOiops,  and  they   ftill   retain 
the  fundion  as  a  mark  of  their 
fpiritual  fovereignt}'   in  their  dio- 
QQio,.    Without  ordination  no  per- 
fon can  receive  any  benefice,  par- 
fonage,vicarage,&c.  A  perfon  muft 
be  twenty-three  years  of  age,  or 
near  it,  before  he  can  be  ordain- 
ed deacon,  or  have  any  fhare  in 
the  miniftry  ;  and  full  twenty-four 
before  he  can  be  ordained  prieft, 
and  by  that  means  be  permitted  to 
adminifter  the  holy  communion. 
A    bifliop,  on   the  ordination   of 
clergymen,  is  to  examine  them  in 
the  prcfence  of  the  minifters,  who 
in   the   ordination  of  priefts,   but 
not  ot  deacons,  aflift  him  at  the  im- 
polition  of  hands;  but  this  is  only 
done  as  a  mark  of  alTent,  not  be- 
caufe  it  is  thought  neceffary.     In 
cafe  any  crime,  as   drunkennefs, 
perjury,    forgery,  &c.,    are    al- 
leged againft  any  one  that  is  to 
be  ordained  either  pricft  or  dea- 
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con,  the  bifhop  ought  to  defift 
from  ordaining  him.  The  pcrfon 
to  be  ordained  is  to  bring  a  tef- 
timonial  of  his  life  and  dodrine 
to  the  bifhop,  and  to  give  ac- 
count of  his  faith  in  Latin  ;  and 
both  priefts  and  deacons  are  oblig- 
ed to  fubfcribe  the  thirty-nine  arti- 
cles. In  the  antient  difcipline 
there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  a 
vague  and  abfolute  ordination  ; 
but  everyone  was  to  have  a  church, 
whereof  he  was  to  be  ordained 
clerk  or  prieft.  In  the  twelfth 
century  they  grew  more  remifs, 
and  ordained  without  any  title  or 
benefice.  The  council  of  Trent, 
however,  reflored  the  antient  dif- 
cipline, and  appointed  that  none 
fhould  be  ordained  but  thofe  who 
were  provided  with  a  benefice  ; 
which  practice  ftill  obtains  in  Eng- 
land. The  times  of  ordination  are 
the  four  Sundays  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  ember  weeks  ;  being 
the  fecond  Sunday  in  Lent,  Trini- 
ty Sunday,  and  the  Sundays  fol- 
lowing the  firfl  Wednefday  after 
September  14  and  December  13. 
Thefe  are  the  ftated  times ;  but 
ordination  may  take  place  at  any 
other  time,  according  to  the  dif- 
cretion  of  the  bifliop  or  circum- 
ilances  of  the  cafe.  Among 
Seceders  or  Dijbifcrs,  ordinations 
vary.  In  the  eftablilhment  of 
Scotland,  where  there  are  no  bi- 
iliops,  the  power  of  ordination 
is  lodged  in  the  prefbytery.  Among 
the  Calviniflic  Methodifls,  ordi- 
nation is  performed  by  the  fanc- 
tion  and  alTiftance  of  their  own 
minifters.  Among  the  Independ- 
ents and  Baptifls,  the  power  of  or- 
dination lies  in  the  fuffrage  of  the 
people.    The  qualifications  of  the 
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candidate  are  firft  known,  tried, 
and  approved  by  the  church.  Af- 
ter which  trial,  the  church  pro- 
ceeds to  give  him  a  call  to  be  their 
minifler;  which  he  accepting,  the 
public  acknowledgment  thereof  is 
Signified  by  ordination,  the  mode 
of  which  is  fo  well  known,  as  not 
to  need  recital  here. 

Though  the  Diffenters  pra<5life 
ordination,  we  find  they  are  not 
agreed  refpeding  it.  Some  con- 
tend for  the  power  of  ordination 
as  belonging  to  the  people ;  the 
exercife  of  which  right  by  them 
conftitutcs  a  minifter,  and  confers 
validity  on  his  public  miniftra- 
tions.  Others  fuppofe  it  belongs 
to  thofe  who  are  already  in  office. 
Without  pretending  to  determine 
the  queftion,  we  fliall  here  give  an 
outline  of  the  arguments  on  both 
fides. 

According  to  the  former  opi- 
nion, it  is  argued  that  the  word 
ordain  was  originally  equal  to 
choofe  or  appoint ;  fo  that  if  twen- 
ty Chriflians  nominated  a  man  to 
inflruft  them  once,  the  man  was 
appointed  or  ordained  a  preacher 
for  the  time.  The  elTence  of  or- 
dination lies  in  the  voluntary 
choice  and  call  of  the  people,  and. 
in  the  voluntary  acceptance  of 
that  call  by  the  perfon  chofen  and 
called  ;  for  this  aflair  muft  be  by 
mutual  confent  and  agreement, 
which  joins  them  together  as  paf- 
tor  and  people.  And  this  is  to  be 
done  among  themfelves;  and  pub- 
lic ordination,  fo  called,  is  no 
other  than  a  declaration  of  that. 
Election  and  ordination  are  fpoken 
of  as  the  fame ;  the  latter  is  ex- 
prefTed  and  explained  by  the 
former.     It  is  faid  of  Chrill  that 
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he  ordained  twelve,  3  Mark,  14. 
that  is,  he  chofe  ihem  to  the  office 
of  apollleftiip,  as  he  himfelf  ex- 
plains it,  6  John,  70.  Paul  and 
Barnabas  are  faid  to  ordain  elders 
in  etery  church,  14  Ads,  23.  or  to 
choofe  them  ;  that  is,  they  gave 
orders  and  directions  to  every 
church  as  to  the  choice  of  elders 
over  them  :  for  fometimes  perfons 
are  faid  to  do  that  which  they  give 
orders  and  directions  for  doing  ;  as 
Mofes  and  Solomon,  with  refpeft 
to  building  the  tabernacle  and 
temple,  though  done  by  others ; 
and  Mofes  particularly  is  faid  to 
choofe  the  judges,  18  Exod.  25. 
the  choice  being  made  under  his 
direction  and  guidance.  The  word 
that  is  ufed  in  14  Ads,  23.  is 
tranflated  chofen  in  2  Cor.  8,  I9. 
where  the  apoltle  fpeaks  of  a  bro- 
ther, ;)(;6t^oTov)5$£K,  xvho  teas  chofen 
of  the  churches  to  travel  with  us, 
and  is  fo  rendered  when  afcribed 
to  God,  10  Ads,  41.  This  choice 
and  ordination,  in  primitive  times, 
was  made  two  ways  ;  by  calling 
lots  and  giving  votes,  fignided  by 
Itretching  out  of  hands.  Matthias 
was  chofen  and  ordained  to  be  an 
apoflle  in  the  room  of  Judas  by 
calling  lots  ;  that  being  an  extra- 
ordinary office,  required  an  im- 
mediate interpofition  of  the  Di- 
vine Being,  a  lot  being  nothing 
more  nor  lefs  than  an  appeal  to 
God  for  the  decifion  of  an  affair. 
But  ordinary  officers,  as  elders  and 
pallors  of  churches,  were  chofen 
and  ordained  by  the  votes  of  the 
people,  expreffed  by  ftretching 
out  their  hands  ;  thus  it  is  faid  of 
the  apoflles,  14  ACts,  23.  When 
they  had  ordained  them  elders  in 
every  church,    ;i^«/goTcv»3c7-a»T«5?  by 


taking  the  fuffrages  and  votes  of 
the  members  of  the  churches, 
ffiewn  by  the  ftretching  out  of 
their  hands,  as  the  word  fignifies  ; 
and  which  they  dircded  them  to, 
and  upon  it  declared  the  elders 
duly  eleded  and  ordained. 

Some,  however,  on  this  fide  of 
the  quellion,  do  not  go  fo  far  as 
to  fay  that  the  eflence  of  ordina- 
tion lies  in  the  choice  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  in  the  folemn  and  pub' 
lie  feparation  to  office  by  prayer  : 
ftill,  however,  they  think  that  or- 
dination by  either  biffiops,  prefby- 
ters,  or  any  fuperior  charader, 
cannot  be  neceffary  to  make  a 
minifter  or  ordain  a  paftor  in  any 
particular  church  ;  for  Jefus 
Chrift,  fay  they,  would  never  leave 
the  fubfiftence  of  his  churches,  or 
the  efficacy  of  his  word  and  fa- 
craments,  to  depend  on  the  un- 
interrupted fucceffion  of  any  of- 
fice or  officer  ;  for  then  it  would 
be  impoffible  for  any  church  to 
know  whether  they  ever  have  had 
an  authentic  minifter ;  for  we 
could  never  be  allured  that  fuch 
ordinations  had  been  rightly  tranf- 
mitted  through  170O  years.  A 
whole  nation  might  be  corrupted, 
and  every  biftiop  and  elder  there- 
in might  have  apoftatized  from 
the  faith,  as  it  was  in  England  in 
the  days  of  popery.  To  fay, 
therefore,  that  the  right  of  or- 
daining lies  in  men  who  are  al- 
ready in  office,  would  drive  us  to 
hold  the  above-mentioned  untena- 
ble pofition  of  uninterrupted  fitc-^ 
cefjion,  © 

On  the  other  fide  it  is  obferved, 
that,  although  Chriftians  have  the 
liberty  of  choofing  their  own  paf- 
tor,yet  they  have  no  power  or  right 
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to  confer  the  office  it felf.  Scripture 
reprefents  ordination  to  be  the  fett- 
ing  apart  of  a  perfon  to  the  holy 
miniltry  by  the  authority  of  Je- 
lus  himfelf  ading  by  the  medium 
of  m€7i  in  office ;.a.nd  this  foiemn 
inverting  act   is   necelTary  to    his 
being  lawfully  accounted  a  minii- 
ter  of  Chrift.    The  original  word, 
A6ls  6  and  3.  is  >tccl(X(;rvia-u(jLtv,  which 
according  to  Scapula,  and  the  belt 
writers   on   the  facred   language, 
iignifies  to  put  one  in  rule,  or  to 
give    him    authority.       Now   did 
this  power   lodge  in   the  people, 
how  happens   it   that   in  all    the 
epiltles  not  a  fingle  word  is  to  be 
found  giving  them   any  directions 
about  conftituting  minifters  ?    On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  epililes  to 
Timothy  and  Titus,    who    were 
perfons  in  office,  we  find  particu- 
lar inllru6lion  given  them  to  lay 
hands   fuddenly  on  no  man,    to 
examine  his  qualifications  before 
they  ordain  him,  and  to  take  care 
that  they  commit  the  office  only 
to  faithful  men,  who  ihall  be  able 
to  teach  others  alfo,  1  Titus,    5. 
4,  2d  Tim.  14.   14  Ads,  23. 

Befides,  it  is  faid,  the  primi- 
tive Chrifiians  evidently  viewed 
this  matter  in  the  fame  light. 
There  is  fcarcely  a  fingle  eccle- 
fiaftical  writer  that  does  not  ex- 
prefsly  mention  ordination  as  the 
work  of  the  elders,  and  as  being 
regarded  as  a  diftindt  thing  from 
the  choice  of  the  people,  and 
fubfequent  to  it. 

Molt  of  the  aforegoing  remarks 
apply  -chiefly  to  the  fuppofition 
that  a  perfon  cannot  be  ordained 
in  any  other  way  than  as  a  pajlor 
over  a  church.  But  here,  alfo, 
we  find  a   difference  of  opinion. 
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On   the  one   fide   it  is  faid,  that 
there   is  no    fcripture    authority 
whatever  for  a  perfon  being  or- 
dained without  being  chofen   or 
nominated  to  the  otiice  of  a  mi- 
nifter  by  a   church.     Elders  and 
biOiops    were    ordained    in    every 
church,  not  without  any  church. 
To  ordain  a  man  originally,  fays 
Campbell,  was  nothing  elfe  but  in 
a  foiemn  manner  to  adign  him  a 
paftoral  charge.     To  give  him  no 
charge,  and  not  to   ordain   him, 
were  perfectly  identical.     On  the 
other   fide  it  is  contended,  that 
from  thefe  words,  "  Go   ye  into 
all    the    world,   and   preach    the 
Gofpel  to  every  creature;  and,  lo, 
I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto 
the  end   of  the   world,"  it  is  evi- 
dent that  milfionaries  and  itine- 
rants mufi;  be  employed  in  the  im- 
portant   work   of    the    miniltry ; 
that,  as  fuch  cannot  be  ordained 
over  any  particular  church,  there 
cannot  be  the  leafi;  impropriety  in 
ordaining  them  for  the  church  imi" 
ferfal.     Allowing  that  they  have 
all  thofe  talents,  gifts,  and  grace, 
that,  confiitute  a  minifi;er  in  the 
fight  of  God,  who  will  dare  fay 
they  fiiould  not  be  defignated  by 
their  brethren  for  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  thofe   ordinances   Chrift 
has   appointed  in   the  church  ?— 
Without  allowing  this,  how  many 
thoufands   would  be   defiilute  of 
thefe  ordinances  ?     Befides,  thefe 
are  the  very  men  whom  God  in 
general  honours  as  the  firft  inftru- 
ments  in  raifing   churches,    over 
which  ftated  pafi:ors  are  afterwards 
fixed.      The  fcparation  of    Saul 
and  Barnabas,  fay  they,  was  an 
ordination  to  miffionary  work,  in- 
cluding the  adminiftration  of  fa- 
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craments  to  the  converted  Hea- 
then, as  well  as  public  inrtru6tion, 
13  Ads,  1,  3.  So  Timothy  was 
ordained,  4,  lit  Tim.  14.  l6' Afts, 
3.  and  ihere  is  equal  reafon  by 
analogy  to  fuppole  that  Titus 
and  other  companions  of  Paul 
were  fimilarly  ordained,  without 
any  of  them  having  a  particular 
church  to  take  under  his  paftoral 
care.  So  that  they  appear  to  have 
been  ordained  to  the  work  of  the 
Chriftian  miniftry  at  large. 

On  reviewing  the  whole  of  this 
controverfy,  I  would  fay  with 
Dr.  Watts,  *'  that  fmce  there  are 
fome  texts  in  the  New  Tefta- 
nient,wherein  fmgle  perfons,either 
apoftles,  as  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas, ordained  minifters  in  the 
churches ;  or  evangelifts,  as  Ti- 
mothy and  Titus ;  and  fince  other 
millions  or  ordinations  are  inti- 
mated to  be  performed  by  feveral 
perfons,  viz.  prophets,  teachers, 
elders,  or  a  prefbytery,  as  in  13 
Ads,  1.  and  4,  1ft  Tim.  14.  fmce 
there  is  fometimes  mention  made 
of  the  impofition  of  hands  in  the 
miffion  of  a  minifter,  and  fome- 
times no  mention  of  it;  and  fince 
it  is  evident  that  in  fome  cafes  po- 
pular ordinations  are  and  mull  be 
valid  without  any  bifhop  or  elder, 
I  think  none  of  thefe  dilferences 
iliould  be  made  a  matter  of  vio- 
lent conteft  among  Chriilians  ;  nor 
ought  any  words  to  be  pronounced 
againft  each  other  by  thofe  of  the 
epifcopal,  prcfbyterian,  or  inde- 
pendent way.  Surely  all  may 
agree  thus  far,  that  various  forms 
or  modes,  feeming  to  be  ufed  in 
the  miifion  or  ordination  of  minif- 
ters  in  primitive  times,  may  give  a 
reafonable  occafion  or  colour  for 


fincere  and  honcfl;  fearchers  after 
truth  to  follow  different  opinions 
on   this  head,     and  do  therefore 
demand  our  candid  and  charitable 
fentiments  concerning  thofe   who 
differ  from  us."  See  articles  Epis- 
copacy,Imposition  OPHAyDS, 
Independents,  and  Ministe- 
rial Call,   in  this  work;    Dr, 
Owen's  True  Nature  of  a  Go/pel 
Church,  p.  78,  83  ;  Brekell's  Efay 
on  Ordination ;    Watts' s   Kational 
Foundation  of  a  Chrijtian  Church, 
fed.  3  ;    Dr.  CampheWs  LeBures 
on  Ecclefiajlical  Hijiory,  vol.  I.,  p. 
345  ;  Gili's  Body  of  Divinity ^  p. 
24^,  vol.  III.,  8vo.   ed. ;  Theolo- 
gical Magazine,  p.  33,    90,   l67, 
1802  ;  Ewing's  Remarks  on  Dick's 
Sermons  preached  before  the  Edin- 
burs:h  Mi[]ionary  Society,  1801. 
ORIGENISTS,    a    Chriftian   fed 
in  the  fourth  century,  fo  called 
from  their  drawing  iheir  opinions 
from    the    writings    of     Origen. 
Origen  was  born   at  Alexandria 
in  the  year  185,   and  was  one  of 
the  moll  celebrated  ecclefiaftical 
writers,     greatell    geniufes,     and 
moil  learned  men  of  the  primitive 
church.     He  was  firnamed  Ada- 
mantus,  either  from  his  indefatiga- 
ble application  to  ftudy,  or  from 
the  firmnefs  he  difcovered  amid  ft 
the  torments  he  fuffered  for  the 
faith.    Leonidas,  his  father,  train- 
ed him  at  home  with  great  care, 
and  made  him  apply  to  the  ftudy 
of    the  holy  fcriptures  from  his 
infancy,  in  which  he  made  fur- 
prifing  progrefs.     The  fon's  incli- 
nation  and    turn   fuited   exadly 
with  the  father's  delign;   for  he 
purfued   his  ftudies  with  a  mofr 
extraordinary   zeal   and  ardour; 
and,  being  endued  with  a  quick 
apprehenfioR 
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apprehenfion  and  a  ftrong  imagi- 
nation, did  not  content  himlelf 
with  that  fenfe  which  at  firll  prc- 
'  fen  ted  itfelf,  but  farther  endea- 
voured to  dive  into  myfterious 
and  allegorical  explications  of  the 
facred  books.  He  would  fome-r 
times  even  puzzle  his  father,  by 
too  much  foliciting  him  for  recon- 
dite meanings,  which  obliged  the 
good  man  to  reprehend  him  a  little, 
and  withal  to  advife  hira  not  to  at- 
tempt to  penetrate  too  far  in  the 
ftudy  of  the  holy  fcriptures,  but 
to  content  himfelf  with  their  moft 
clear,  obvious,  and  natural  fenfe. 
Hence  it  appears  how  early  he 
was  feized  with  that  furor  allego- 
ricus,  as  a  learned  modern  calls 
it,  that  rage  of  expounding  the 
fcriptures  allegorically,  which 
grew  afterwards  to  be  even  a  dif- 
temper,  and  carried  him  to  ex- 
ceflTcs  which  can  never  be  excufed. 
He  had  afterwards  in  philofophy 
Ammonius,  the  celebrated  Chrift- 
ian  philofophcr,  and  St.  Clement, 
of  Alexandria,  for  his  mafler  in 
divinity.  At  eighteen  years  of 
age  he  fucceeded  that  great  man 
in  the  office  of  catechift ;  an  im- 
portant employment,  which  con- 
lifted  in  teaching  divinity,  and  ex- 
pounding the  fcriptures.  Leoni- 
das,  his  father,  had  fuftered  mar- 
tyrdom the  year  before,  during 
the  perfecution  of  Severus,  in 
202  ;  and  Origen  had  fhewn  fuch 
cagernefs  to  follow  his  father  to 
martyrdom,  that  his  mother  was 
obliged  to  hide  his  clothes  to  pre- 
vent his  going  abroad.  Origen 
had  a  great  concourfe  of  auditors 
who  attended  his  fchool,  fome  of 
whom,  were  of  the  faithful,  and 
the  others  Pagans,   He  confirmed 
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and  ftrengthened  the  firft  in  their 
faith,  and  converted  moft  of  the 
others;  and  there  were  fuch  a 
number  of  martyrs  amongft  his 
difciples,  that  it  might  be  faid 
that  he  kept  rather  a  fchool  of 
martyrdom  than  of  divinity.  He 
taught  the  doclrincs  of  Chriftianity 
to  the  girls  and  women  as  well  as 
to  the  men.  He  took  a  voyage  to 
Rome  in  211,  in  the  beginning  of 
Caracalla's  reign,  and  under  the 
pontificate  of  Zepherinus.  At  his 
return  he  publifiied  many  works, 
by  which  he  acquired  an  extra- 
ordinary reputation  that  drew  to 
him  a  great  number  of  auditors. 
But  Demetrius,  bifliop  of  Alex- 
andria, conceiving  a  jealoufy  of 
him,  endeavoured,  by  various  pre- 
tences, to  injure  him.  At  length, 
Origen  went  to  Antioch,  whither 
the  emprefs  Mammaea  had  fent 
for  him,  to  hear  him  difcourfe  on 
the  Chriftian  religion.  He  did  not, 
however,  ftay  long  there,  but 
returned  to  Alexandria,  where 
he  continued  to  teach  till  the 
year  228,  when  he  left  that  city, 
and  travelled  in  Achaia.  In  that 
journey  he  went  into  Paleftinc, 
and  was  ordained  by  the  bifhops 
of  that  province  at  forty- two 
years  of  age.  His  being  ordained 
by  foreign  bifhops,  without  the 
pcrmiflion'of  Demetrius,  renewed 
that  prelate's  rcfentment  againll 
him  ;  on  which  Origen  haftily  re- 
turned to  Alexandria,to  endeavour 
to  mollify  him:  but  Demetrius 
drove  him  from  thence  in  231, 
and  caufed  him  to  be  excommu- 
nicated, and  even  dcpofed,  in  a 
council  held  in  Kgypt.  Origen 
then  retired  to  Ca?farea,  in  Palef- 
tinc, where  he  raifed  a  celebrated 
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fchool,and  had  St.  Gregory, Thau- 
maturgus,  and  a  great  number  of 
other  perfons  who  were  illuilrious 
for  their  virtue  and  learning,  for 
his  difciples.  He  afterwards  tra- 
velled to  Athens  ;  and  then,  at 
the  de(ire  of  Firmilianus,  (laid 
fome  time  at  Casfarea,  in  Cappa- 
docia  ;  whence  he  w  as  invited  into 
Arabia,  to  convince  and  bring 
back  to  the  truth  Beryllus,  bifliop 
of  Boftra,  who  maintained  that 
the  JVurd  had  no  cxiftence  before 
his  incarnation.  Origen  had  the 
happinefs  to  make  him  fenfible  of 
his  miftake  ;  and  fome  years  after 
was  fent  for  into  Arabia  by  an 
aflembly  of  bifliops,  to  difpute 
againft  the  Arabians,  who  main- 
tained  that  the  fouls  of  the  dead 
remained  in  a  ilate  of  infenfibility 
till  the  general  refurredion.  At 
length,  the  fcventh  perfecution  of 
the  Chriftians  began  in  the  reign 
of  Decius,  and  none  were  ufed 
with  greater  feverity  than  Origen. 
He  fupported  with  incredible  con- 
ftancy  the  dreadful  torments  which 
the  perfecutors  of  the  Chriftians 
invented  againft  them  ;  torments 
that  were  the  more  infupportable, 
as  they  were  made  to  continue  a 
long  time,  and  as  they  took  the 
greateft  care  to  prevent  his  ex- 
piring in  the  midft:  of  his  tortures  ; 
but  in  the  midft  of  the  moft  excru- 
ciating torments  he  difcovered  an 
heroic  courage, and  fuft'ered  nothing 
to  efcape  him  that  was  unworthy 
a  difciple  of  Jefus  Chrift.  He  died 
at  Tyre  in  254,  aged  fixty-nine. 

The  Origenijls  made  tlieir  firft 
appearance  in  Italy  in  397-  Ru- 
finus,  of  Aquileia,  a  prieft  of  Alex- 
andria, had  ftudied  the  works  of 
Origen  with  fo  much  application, 


that  he  adopted  that  writer's  Pla- 
tonic notions  for  Catholic  truths. 
Full  of  thefe  ideas  he  went  to 
Jerufalem,  where  Origen  had  a 
great  many  partifans.  There  he 
made  his  court  to  Melania,  a  Ro- 
man lady,  who  had  embraced 
Origen's  opinions.  Afterwards  he 
came  to  Rome  with  this  lady, 
who  was  greatly  efteeraed  in  that 
city.  Here  he  fet  out  with  an  out- 
ward fliew  of  timplicity,  and  pre- 
tended, after  the  example  of  Ori- 
gen, an  univerfal  contempt  of  all 
worldly  things.  This  made  him 
looked  upon  as  one  who  lived  up 
to  the  higheflChriftian  perfedion. 
Rufinus  took  advantage  of  this 
prejudice  in  his  favour  to  propa- 
gate his  opinions,  in  which  the 
credit  of  JMelania  was  of  great  ufe 
to  him.  And  now  he  began  to 
have  a  great  number  of  followers, 
and  to  form  a  confiderable  feCt. 
But  another  Roman  lad}'^,  named 
INIarcella,  having  acquainted  pope 
Anaftafms  that  Rufinus  and  Me- 
lania were  fpreading  very  danger- 
ous opinions  in  Rome  under  the 
veil  of  piety,  the  holy  father  ex- 
amined into  the  faft,  and  forbade 
them  to  teach  any  more.  Rufinus 
and  Melania  fubmitted  to  the  pro- 
hibition :  Melania  returned  to  Je- 
rufalem, and  Rufinus  to  Aquileia. 
Their  fentiments,  however,  conti- 
nued to  be  maintained  and  de- 
fended by  many  learned  men,  who 
were  diftinguiflied  by  the  name 
of  Origenijls,  The  following  are 
fome  of  the  opinions  afcribed  to 
them.  1.  The  fouls  of  men 
were  holy  intelligences,  who  en- 
joyed the  prefence  of  C^od ;  but 
being  tired  with  the  Divine  con- 
templation, they  degenerated;  and 
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«s  their  firft  fervour  was  greatly 
abated,  the  Greeks  therefore  call- 
ed the  foul  »tf?,  from  the  word 
wcr/w,  which  fignifies  tojlackm,  or 
grozu  co!d,'-'2.  Our  Saviour's  foul 
was  united  to  the  li^ord  before  his 
conception,  and  before  he  was 
born  of  the  Holy  Virgin. ~3.  The 
body  of  our  Saviour  Jefus  Chrift 
was  firft  formed  entire  in  the  Vir- 
gin's womb,  and  afterwards  his 
foul,  which  long  before  had  been 
united  to  the  Wordy  came  and  was 
joined  to  it.— 4.  The  Word  of  God 
has  been  fucceffively  united  with 
all  the  angelical  natures  ;  info- 
much  that  it  has  been  a  cherub, 
feraph,  and  all  the  celellial  vir- 
tues, one  after  another.— 5.  After 
the  refurredion,  the  bodies  of 
men  will  be  of  a  fpherical  figure, 
and  not  of  their  prefent  ered  fta- 
ture. — 6. The  heavens,  fun,  moon, 
and  ftars,  are  animated  bodies,  and 
have  an  intelligent  foul. — 7.  In 
future  ages,  our  Saviour  Jefus 
Chrift  will  be  crucified  for  the  fal- 
vation  of  the  devils,  as  he  has  al- 
ready been  forof  thatmen.— 8.  The 
power  of  God  is  not  infinite,  and 
was  fo  exhaulled  in  the  creation  of 
things,  that  he  has  no  more  left.— 
9.  The  punifhment  of  the  devils 
and  of  the  damned  will  continue 
only  for  a  certain  limited  time. 

Thefe  nine  opinions  are  diftinc^- 
ly  recited  by  the  fecond  council 
of  Conftantinople,  at  the  end  of 
a  letter  of  the  emperor  Juftinian 
againft  Origen.  The  recital  of 
them  is  immediately  followed  by 
an  anathema  againft  Origen,  and 
all  who  maintained  his  opinions  ; 
in  which  it  is  remarkable,  that 
the  council  excommunicated  Ori- 
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gen  near  three  hundred  years  af- 
ter his  death. 

The  opinion  of  the  Origenijs 
fpread  widely  in  Egypt,  and  efpe- 
cially  among  the  monks.  Several 
eminent  bifliops  oppofed  them, 
particularly  Theophilus,  bifiiop 
of  Alexandria,  who,  in  the  year 
339,  affembled  a  council  in  that 
city,  in  which  the  monks  inha- 
biting the  mountain  of  Nillria, 
were  condemned  as  Origenifts. 

Avitus,  a  Spanifh  prieft,  revived 
the  opinions  of  the  Origenifts  in 
Spain,  about  the  year  4-15;  and 
probably  it  was  againft  the  follow- 
ers of  this  Avitus  that  the  coun- 
cil of  Toledo  was  held  in  633. 

ORIGINAL  SIN.     See  Sin. 

ORIGIN  OF  EVIL.     See  Six. 

ORTHODOXY,  foundnefs  of  doc- 
trine  or  opinion  in  matters  of  re-  • 
ligion.  The  doctrines  which  are 
generally  confidered  as  orthodox 
amona[  us  are  fuch  as  were  gene- 
rally  profeflcd  at  the  time  of  the 
reformation :  the  fall  of  man,  rege- 
neration, atonement,  repentance, 
juftification  by  free  grace,  &c. 

Some  have  thought,  that,  in  or- 
der to  keep  error  out  of  the  church, 
there  ftiould  be  fome  human  form 
as  2i  Jlandard  of  orthodoxy  i  wherein 
certain  difputed  dodrincs  fhall  be 
expreffed  in  fuch  determinate 
phrafes  as  may  be  diredly  levelled 
againft  fuch  errors  as  fliall  pre- 
vail from  time  to  time,  requiring 
thofe  efpecially  who  are  to  be 
public  teachers  in  the  church  to 
fubfcribe,  or  virtually  to  declare 
their  affent  to  fuch  formularies. 
But,  as  Dr.  Doddridge  obfcrves, 
1.  Had  this  been  requifite,  it  is 
probable  that  the  fcriptures  would 
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have  given  us  fome  fuch  formula- 
ries as  thcfe,  or  fome  dire^lions  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  fliould 
be  drawn  up,  propofed,  and  re- 
ceived.— 2.  It  is  impolTible  that 
weak  and  paflionate  men,  who 
have  perhaps  been  heated  in  the 
very  controverfy  thus  decided, 
ihould  exprefs  tbemfelves  with 
greater  propriety  than  the  apoflles 
did. — 3.  It  is  plain,  in  fad,  that 
this  practice  has  been  the  caufe  of 
great  contention  in  the  Chriftian 
church,  and  fuch  formularies  have 
been  the  grand  engine  of  dividing 
it,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in 
which  they  have  been  multiplied 
and  urged. — 4.  This  is  laying  a 
great  temptation  in  the  way  of 
fuch  as  deiire  to  undertake  the  of- 
fice of  teachers  in  the  church,  and 
will  be  moft  likely  to  deter  and 
afflid  thofe  who  have  the  great- 
eft  tendernefs  of  confcience,  and 
therefore  (ccet.par.J  beft  deferve 
encouragement.— 5.  It  is  not  likely 
to  anfwer  the  end  propofed,  viz. 
the  preferving  an  uniformity  of 


opinion,  fmce  perfons  of  little  in- 
tegrity   may    fatisfy    their   con- 
fciences,  in  fubfcribing  what  they 
do  not  at  all  believe  as  articles 
of  peace,  or  in  putting  the  moll 
unnatural   fenfe    on    the  words. 
And  whereas,in  anfwer  to  all  thefe 
inconveniences,  it  is  ]deaded,that 
fuch  forms  are  neceflary  to   keep 
the  church  from  herefy,  and  it  is 
better  there  fliould  be  fome  hypo- 
crites under  fuch  forms  of  ortho- 
doxy than  that  a  freedom  of  de- 
bate and  opinion  fliould  be  allow- 
ed to  all  teachers  :    the  anfwer  is 
plain  ;  that,  when  any  one  begins 
to  preach  doctrines  which  appear 
to    thofe  who   attend   upon    him 
dangerous  and  fubverfive  of  Chrift- 
ianit}',  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
proceed    to   fuch  an  animadver- 
fion  as  the  nature  of  his  error  in 
their   apprehenfion   will    require, 
and  his  relation  to  them  will  ad- 
mit.    See  articles    Establish- 
MEXT  and  Subscription;  jDoc?^ 
dndge'sLe6iures,  lee.  174  ;  JFattss 
Orthodox]/  and  Charity  United. 


PiEDOBAPTISTS,thofe  who  bap- 
tize their  children.  The  word 
comes  from  -craK,  infant,  and  Bavr- 
V/*o?»    baptifm.      See  Baptism. 

PAGANISM,  the  religious  worfliip 
and  difcipline  of  Pagans,  or  the 
adoration  of  idols  and  falfe  gods. 
The  theology  of  the  pagans,  ac- 
cording to  themfelves,  as  Scaevola 
and  Varro,  was  of  three  forts. 
The  firll  of  thefe  may  well  be 
called  fabulous,  as  treating  of 
tk«  theology   and   genealogy   of 


their  deities,  in  which  they  fay 
fuch  things  as  are  unworthy  of 
deity;  afcribing  to  them  thefts, 
murders,  adulteries,  and  all  man- 
ner of  crimes ;  and  therefore  this 
kind  of  theology  is  condemned  by 
the  wifer  fort  of  heathens  as  nu- 
gatory and  fcandalous  :  the  wri- 
ters of  this  fort  of  theology  were 
Sanchoniatho,  the  Phoenician ; 
and  of  the  Grecians,  Orpheus, 
Hefiod,  Pherecyde,  &c.  The  fe- 
cond  fort,  called  phyjky  or  na- 
tural. 
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tural,  was  ftudied  and  taught  by  mon  wealth  of  Ifrael;  Jlrangers 
the  philofophers,  who,  rejeding  froin  the  coimants  of  prumijhs ; 
the  multiplicity  of  gods  intro-  having  m  hope,  and  without  God 
duced  by  the  poets,  brought  their  in  the  uorld ;  and,  coniequently, 
theology  to  a  more  natural  and  their  theology  was  infufficicnt 
rational  form,  and  fuppofed  that  for  their  falvation.  See  Hea- 
there  was  but  one  Supreme  God,  thens,  Idolatry,  Polythe- 
uhich  they  commonly  make  to  be     ism. 

the  fun  ;  at  leaft,  an  emblem  of  PAGODA,  or  Pagod,  a  name  gi- 
him,  but  at  too  great  a  dillance  ven  by  the  Eaft  Indians  to  their 
to  mind  the  affairs  of  the  world,  temples,  where  they  worlhip  their 
and  therefore  deviled  certain  de-    gods. 

mons,  which  they  confidered  as  Px\NTHEISM,a  philofophical  fpe- 
mediators    between    the  Supreme     cies  of  idolatry,  leadinc^  to  athe- 


God  and  man  ;  and  the  dodrines 
of  thefe  demons,  to  which  the 
apoftle  is  thought  to  allude,  in  1 
Tim.4ch.  V.  1.,  were  what  the  phi- 
lofophers had  a  concern  with,  and 
who  treat  of  their  nature,  office, 
and  regard  to  men  ;  as  did  Thales, 
Phythagoras,  Plato,  and  the  Sto- 
ics. The  third  part,  called  poli- 
tic, or  civil,  was  iniiituted  by  le- 
gillalors,  ftatefmcn,  and  politi- 
cians :  the  firfl  among  the  Ro- 
mans was  Numa  Pompilius : 
this  chiefly  refpeded  their  gods, 
temples,  altars,  facrifices,  and 
rites  of  worfhip,  and  was  properly 
their  idolatry,  the  care  of  which 
belonged  to  the  priefts  ;  and  this 
was  enjoined  the  common  people, 
to  keep  them  in  obedience  to  the 
civil  Itate.  Thus  things  continued 
in  the  Gentile  world,  until  the 
light  of  the  Gofpel  was  fent 
among  them :  the  times  before 
that  were  times  of  ignorance,  as 
the  apoftle  calls  them  :  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  true  God,  and  of 
the  worfliip  of  him  ;  and  of  the 
Mefliah,  and  falvation  by  him. 
Their  fiatc  is  truly  defcribed,  2 
Eph.  12.  that  they  were  then 
"Without  Chr'ifl;  aliens  from  the  com- 


ifm,   in  which   the  univerfe   was 
confidered  as  the  Supreme  God. 
Who  was  the  inventor  of  this  ab- 
furd     fyftem,     is,     perhaps,    not 
known  ;   but  it  was  of  early  ori- 
gin,   and   differently  modified   by 
diftbrent  philofophers.    Some  held 
the  univerfe  to  be  one  iramenfe 
animal,  of  which  the  incorporeal 
foul  was  properly  their  god,  and 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  the  bo* 
dy  of  that  god  ;  whilft  others  held 
but  one   fubftance,  partly   aftive 
and  partly  paflive,  and  therefore 
looked    upon   the  vifible  univerfe 
as  the  only  Nimen.     The  earlieft 
Grecian    pantheill  of  whom    we 
read    was  Orpheus,    who    called 
the  world  the  body  of  God,  and 
its  feveral  parts  its  members,  mak- 
ing the  whole  univerfe  one  divine 
aiiimal.    According  to  Cudworth, 
Orpheus  and  his  followers  believ- 
ed in  the  immaterial  foul  of  the 
world  ;     therein     agreeing     with 
Ariflotle,  who  certainly  held  that 
God    and    matter     are    co-eter- 
nal ;  and  that  there  is  fome  fuch 
union    between   them    as  fubfirts 
between     the   fouls    and     bodies 
of    men.      See    article    Spiko- 

SISM. 
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PANTHEOLOGY,  the  whole  fum 

or  body  of  divinity. 

PAPIST,  one  who  adheres  to  the 
communion  of  the  pope  and 
church  of  Rome.  See  Pope,  aod 
Popery. 

PARABLE,  a  fable  or  allegorical 
inftru6lion  founded  on  fomething 
real  or  apparent  in  nature  or 
Kiftory,  from  which  a  moral  is 
drawn,    by    comparing    it   with 

.  fomething  in  which  the  people  are 
more  immediately  concerned  : 
fuch  are  the  parables  of  Dives 
and  Lazarus,  of  the  prodigal  fon, 
of  the  ten  virgins,  ike.  Dr. 
Blair  obferves,  that  *'  of  para- 
bles which  form  a  part  of  alle- 
gory, the  prophetical  writings  are 


jun^^ion  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates, now  called  the  river  of 
the  Arabs,  between  this  conjunc- 
tion and  the  divifion  made  by  the 
fame  river  before  it  falls  into  the 
Perfian  fea.  Other  geographers 
have  placed  it  in  Armenia,  be- 
tween the  fources  of  the  Tigris, 
the  Euphrates,  the  Araxes,  and 
the  Phafis,  which  they  fuppofe 
to  be  the  four  rivers  defcribed  by 
Mofes.  But  concerning  the  ex- 
afb  place,  we  mull  neceffarily  be 
very  uncertain,  if,  indeed,  it  can 
be  thought  at  aW  to  exift  at  pre- 
fent,  confidering  the  many  changes 
which  have  taken  place  on  the 
furface  of  the  earth  fmce  the  crea- 
tion.    See  Man. 


full;  and  if  to  us  they  fometiraes  PARAPHRASE,  an  explanation 
appear  obfcure,^we  muR  remem-  of  fome  text,  in  clearer  and  more 
ber,  that,  in  thofe  early  times,  it  ample  terms,  wherein  more  regard 
was  univerfally  the  mode  through-  is  had  to  an  author's  meaning  than 
out  all  the  eaftern  nations  to  his  words.  See  Commentary. 
convey  facred  truths  under  fome  PARDON,  the  ad  of  forgiving  an 
inyfterious   figures  and  reprefen-     offender,  or  removing  the  guilt  of 


tations.'' 

PARACLETE,  an  advocate  or 
comforter ;  generally  applied  to 
the  third  perfon  in  the  Trinity, 
15  John,  26. 

PARADISE,  the  garden  of  Eden, 
in  which  Adam  and  Eve  were 
placed.  It  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote 
heaven,  23  Luke,  44.  As  to  the 
terrefirial  paradife,  there  have 
been  many  enquiries  about  its  fitu- 
ation.  It  has  been  placed  in  the 
third  heaven,  in  the  orb  of  the 
moon,  in  the  moon  itfelf,  in  the 
middle  region  of  the  air,  above 
the  earth,  under  the  earth,  in  the 


fm,  that  the  punifhment  due  to  it 
may  not  be  inflided.  Of  the  7ia- 
ture  of  pardon  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  the  fcripture  reprefejits  it  by 
various  phrafes :  a  lifting  up,  or 
taking  away,  32  Pfal.  1  ;  a  co- 
vering of  it,  83  Pfal.  2 ;  a  non- 
imputation  of  it,  32  Pfal.  2  ;  a 
blotting  it  out,  43  If.  25  ;  a  non- 
remembrance  of  it,  8  Heb.  12, 
43  If.  25.  1.  It  is  an  ad  of  free 
grace,  51  Pfal.  1.  43  If.  25.-2. 
A  point  of  juHice,  God  having 
received  fatisfadion  by  the  blood 
of  Chrifl,  1,  1ft  John,  9.---3.  A 
complete  ad,  a  forgivenefs  of  all 


place  poffefled  by  the  Cafpian  fea,  the  fms  of  his  people,  1,  1ft  John, 
and  under  the  arctic  pole.  The  7.  103  Pfal.  2,  3. — 4.  An  ad 
learned  Huetius,])laces  it  upon  the  that  will  never  be  repealed,  7  Mic. 
river  that  is  produced  by  the  con-  IQ,  The  author  or  caiife  of  par- 
don 
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don    is  not  any  creature,  angel,    does, 
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Rom.     If 


we  were  only 

or  man  ;  but  God.    Minilters  are     pardoned,    wc    fliould,      indeed 

faid  to  remit  fin  declaratively,  tut     efcape  the  pains  of  hell'  but  could 

not  authoritatively  ;  that  is,  they     have  no  claim  to  the  joys  of  hea- 


preach  and  declare  that  there  is 
remilhon  of  fins  in  Chrift  ,  but  to 
pretend  to  abfolve  men  is  the 
height  of  blafphemy,  2,  HtThefi'. 
4.  13  Rev.  5,  6.  See  Absolu- 
tion, Indulgences.    There  is 


ven  ;  tor  tnele  are  more  than  the 
moft  perfed  works  of  man  could 
merit;  therefore  they  mud  be 
what  the  fcriptures  declare — "the 
gift  of  God." 

After    all,     however,     though 


nothing  that    man   has,    or  can  thefe  two  may   be  diftintruiflied 

do,  by  which  pardon  can  be  pro-  yet   they  cannot    be    feparated ; 

cured:  wealth  cannot   buy   par-  and,  m  reality^  one  is  not  prior 

don,   11  Prov.  4;    human  works  to  the  other;  for  he  that  is  par- 

or  righteoufnefs   cannot  merit  it,  doned  by  the  death    of  Chrift  is 

11  Rom.  6;   nor  can  water  bap-  at  the  fame  time  juftified    by  his 

tifm  wafh  away  fin.     It  is  the  pre-  life,  5   Rom,    10.    13   A6ls,    38, 

rogative  of  God  alone  to  forgive,  S^.     See  Grace,  Mercy. 

2d  Mark,  7  ;      the  firft  caufe  of  PARENTS,   a  name  appropriated 

which  is  his  own  fovereign  grace  to  immediate  progenitors,  as  fa- 

and  mercy,   1   Eph.  7.     The  me-  ther  and  mother.     The  duties   of 

ritorious   caufe    is  the    blood    of  parents  to  children  relate  to  their 

Chriil,  9  Heb.  14.   1,1  ft  John,  7.  health,    their  maintenance,   their 

Pardon  of  fin,  and  juftification,  are  education,    and    morals.      Many 

confidered  by  fome  as  the  fame  rules  have  been  delivered  refpedt- 

thing:  and  it  muftbeconfclfedthat  ing  the /^ea^M  of  children,  which 

there  is  a  clofe  connexion ;     in  cannot  be  inferted  here ;    yet  wc 

many  parts  they  agree,  and  it  is  fhall  juft  obferve,  that  if  a  parent 

without  doubt  that  every  fmner  wifli   to    fee  his  progeny  health}', 

who  (hall   be  found  pardoned  at  he  muft  not  indulge  them  in  every 

the  great  day  will  likewife  be  juf-  thing  their  little  appetites  defire  ; 

tified  ;  yet  they  have  been  dillin-  not  give   them   too   much   ileep, 

guiihed    thus:     1.    An   innocent  nor  ever  give  them  ftrong liquors, 

perfon,  when  falfely  accufed  and  He  mnfi:  accuftom  them  to  induf- 

acquitted,    is  juftified,    but    not  try  and  moderate  exercife.    Their 

pardoned  ;  and  a  criminal  may  be  food  and  clothing  Ihould  be  rather 

pardoned,   though  he  cannot   be  light.  They  ftiould  go  to  reft  foon, 

juftified     or    declared    innocent,  and    rife  early ;    and,   above   all, 


Pardon  is  of  men  that  are  finners, 
and  who  remain  fuch,  though 
pardoned  finners;  but  juftifica- 
tion is  a  pronouncing  perfons 
righteous,  as  if  they  had  never 
finned. — 2.  Pardon  frees  from  pu- 
nilhment,  but  does  not  entitle  to 
everlafting  life ;  but  juftification 


fhould,  ifpolhble,  be  infpired  with 
a  love  of  cleanlinefs.  As  to  their 
maintenance,  it  is  the  parent's 
dut)'  to  provide  every  thing  for 
them  that  is  neceft;iry  until  they 
be  capable  of  providing  for  them- 
felves.  They,  therelbre,  who  live 
in  habits  of  idlencfs,  defert  their 

families, 
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families,  or  by  their  negligent  con- 
i\\it\  reduce  them  to  a  ftate  of 
indigence  and  diftrefs,  are  vio- 
lating the  law  of  nature  and  of 
revelation,  5,  1  ft  Tim.  8.     In  re- 


fpeft  to  their  education  and  morals, 
great  care  ftould  be  taken.  As  it 
relates  to  the  pre  lent  life,  habits 
of  courage,  application,  trade, 
prudence,  labour,  juftice,  content- 
ment, temperance,  truth,  benevo- 
lence, &c.,niould  be  formed.  Their 
capacities,  age,  temper,  firength, 
inclination,  Ihould  be  confulted, 
and  advice  given  fuitable  to  thefe. 
As  it  relates  to  a  future  life,  their 
minds  fhould  be  informed  as  to 
the  being  of  God,  his  perfedions, 
glory ,and  the  mode  of  falvation  by 
Jefus  Chrift.  They  fliould  be  cate- 
chized; allured  to  a  cheerful  attend- 
ance on  Divine  worlhip;  inltructed 
in  the  fcriptures  ;  kept  from  bad 
company  ;  prated  with  and  for  ; 
and,  above  all,  a  good  example  let 
them, 22  Prov.  6.  6  Eph.  1,2.  No- 
thing can  be  more  criminal  than  the 
conduct  of  fome  parents  in  the  in- 
ferior clafies  of  the  community, 
\\\\n  never  rcftrain  the  dcfires  and 
paflions  of  their  children  ;  fuffer 
them  to  live  in  idlenefs,  difhonefiy, 
and  profanation  of  the  Lord's 
day,  the  conicquence  of  whiciris 
often  an  ignominious  end.  So, 
among  the  great,  permitting  of 
their  children  to  fpend  their 
time  and  their  money  as  they 
pleafe ;  indulging  them  in  per- 
petual public  diverfions,  and 
fetting  before  them  awful  exam- 
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while  we  would  call  upon  parents 
to  excrcife  their  authority,  it  mull 
not  be  undcrftood  that  children 
are  to  be  entirely  at  their  dif- 
pofal  under  all  circumftances, 
efpecially  when  they  begin  to 
think  for  themfelves.  Though  a 
parent  have  a  right  over  his  chil- 
dren, yet  he  is  not  to  be  a  do- 
mefric  tyrant,  confulting  his  own 
will  and  pallions  in  preierence  to 
their  interefl.  In  fad,  his  right 
over  them  is  at  an  end  when  hegoes 
beyond  his  duty  to  them.  '*  ['or 
parents,"  as  Mr.  Paley  obfervcs, 
^^  have  no  natural  right  over  the 
lives  of  their  children,  as  was  ab- 
furdly  allowed  to  Roman  fathers ; 
nor  any  to  exercifc  unprofitable 
feverities  ;  nor  to  command  the 
com  mi  Hi  on  of  crimes:  for  thefe 
rights  can  never  be  wanted  for 
the  purpofcs  of  a  parent's  duty. 
Nor  have  parents  any  right  to 
fell  their  children  into  flavery  ;  to 
Ihut  up  daughters  and  younger 
fons  in  nunneries  and  monafteries, 
in  order  to  preferve  entire  the  ef- 
tate  and  dignity  of  the  family  ;  or 
to  ufe  any  arts,  either  of  kindnefs 
or  unkindnefs,  to  induce  them  to 
make  choice  of  this  way  of  life 
themfelves  ;  or,  in  countries  where 
the  clergy  are  prohibited  from 
marriage,  to  put  fons  into  the 
church  for  the  fame  end,  who  are 
never  likely  to  do  or  receive  any 
good  in  it  fufficicnt  to  compen- 
fate  for  this  facrilice ;  nor  to 
urge  children  to  marriages  from 
which  they  are  averfe,with  the  view 


pies  of  gambling,  indolence,  blaf-    of  exalting  or  enriching  the  fami- 
phemy,  drinking,  and  almoft  every    ly,  or  for  the  fake  of  conneding 


other  vice  ;  what  is  this  but  ruining 
their  children,  and  *'  bequeathing 
to  poflerity   a   nuiiance?"     But, 


cftates,  parties,  or  interefts  ;  nor 
to  oppofe  a  marriage  in  which 
the  child  would  probably  find  his 

happincfs 
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happinefs,  from  a  motive  of  pride     it   is  accompanied 
or  avarice,  of  family  hoflility  or 


perfonal  pique."  To  the  above 
obfervations  we  (liall  add  the  fol- 
lowing admirable  maxims  relpecl- 
ing  the  education  of  children 
from  Saurin. 

"  Firji  maxm.  Delays,  always 
dangerous  in  cafes  of  practical  re- 
ligion, are  peculiarly  fatal  in  the 
cafe  of  education.  As  foon  as 
children  fee  the  light,  and  begin 
to  think  and  reafon,  we  ihould 
endeavour  to  form  them  to  piety. 
Let  us  place  the  fear  of  God  in 
thefe  young  hearts,  before  the 
world  can  get  polTefTion  of 
theYn,  before  the  power  of  habit 
be  united  to  that  of  conftitution. 
Let  us  avail  ourfelves  of  the  flex- 
ibility of  their  organs,  the  tidelity 
of  their  memories,  and  the  faci- 
lity of  their  conceptions,  to  ren- 
der their  duty  pleafmg  to  them  by 
the  eafe  with  Vkhich  they  are 
taught  to  difcharge  it. 

*'  Second  maxim.    Although  the 


We  cannot 
educate  them  well,  without  a  pru- 
dent mixture  of  icverity  and  gen- 
tlencfs.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
v/hat  fuccefs  can  we  expc6l  from 
gentlenefs,  if  they  diicovcr  that 
it  is  not  the  fruit  of  our  care  to 
reward  what  in  them  is  worthy  of 
reward,  but  of  a  natural  inclina- 
tion, which  we  have  not  the  cou- 
rage to  refill:,  and  which  makes 
us  yield  more  to  the  motions  of 
our  animal  machine  than  to  the 
didates  of  reafon  .?  On  the  other 
hand,  what  good  can  they  derive 
from  our  fe verity,  if  they  fee 
that  it  proceeds  from  humour 
and  caprice  more  than  from  our 
hatred  to  fin,  and  our  defire  to 
free  them  from  it  ?  If  our  eyes 
fparkle,  if  we  take  a  high  tone 
of  voice,  if  our  mouths  froth, 
when  we  chaflife  them,  what  good 
can  come  of  fuch  chaftifements  ? 
^^ Fourth  maxim.  The  beft  means 
of  procuring  a  good  education  lofe 
all  their  force,  unlcfs  they  be  fup- 


end  of  the  divers  methods  of  edu-  ported   by  the  examples   of  fuch 

catingchildrenoughttobethefiime,  as  employ  them.     Example  is  al- 

yet  it  (liould  be  varied  according  ways  a  great  motive,  and  it  is  cf- 

to  their  difterent  characters.    Let  peciaily  fuch  to  youth.    Childrea 

us   ftudy    our    children    with    as  know  how  to  imitate  before  they 

much  application  as  we  have  flu-  can  fpeak,  before  they  can  reafon, 

died   ourfelves.     Both  thefe  ftu^  and,  fo  to  fpeak,   before  they  are 


dies  are  attended  with  difficulties  ; 
and  as  felf-love  often  prevents  our 
knowing  ourfelves,  fo  a  natural 
fondnefs  for  our  children  renders 


born.  In  their  mothers  wombs,  at 
the  breallis  of  their  nurfes,  they 
receive  imprefiions  from  exterior 
objects,  and  take  the  form  of  all 


it  extremely  difficult  for  us  to  dif-     that  Itrikes  them.     What  fuccefs, 


cover  their  propenfities. 

"  Third  maxim.  A  procedure, 
wife  in  itfelf,  and  proper  to  in- 
fpire  children  with  virtue,  may 
fometimes  be  rendered  ufelefs  by 
fymptoms  of  paffions  with  which 


miferable  mother,  can  you  cxpett 
from  your  exhortations  to  piety, 
while  your  children  fee  you  your- 
felf  all  taken  up  with  the  world, 
and  its  amufemcnts  and  pleafures ; 
palfing  a  great  part  of  your  hie  in 

gaming, 
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gaining  ;  in  forming  criminal  in- 
trigues, which,  far  from  hiding 
from  your  family,  you  expole  to 
the  fight  of  all  mankind  ?  What 
fuccefs  can  you  expccl:  from  your 
exhortations  to  your  children,  you 
wretched  father,  when  they  hear 
you  blafpheme  your  Creator,  and 
fee  you  living  in  debauchery, 
drowning  your  reafon  in  wine  and 
gluttony,  and  fo  on  ? 

"  Fifth  maxim.  A  liberty,  in- 
nocent when  it  is  taken  before 
men,  becomes  criminal  when  it  is 
taken  before  tender  minds  not 
yet  formed.  What  circumfpeclion, 
what  vigilance,  I  had  almoft  faid 
what  niceties,  doth  this  maxim  en- 
gage us  to  obferve  ?  Certain  words 
ipoken,  as  it  were,  into  the  air; 
certain  imperceptible  allufions, 
certain  fmiles,  efcaping  before  a 
child,  and  which  he  hath  not  been 
taught  to  fufpeft,  are  fometimes 
fnares  more  fatal  to  his  innocence 
than  the  moft  profane  difcourfes  ; 
yea,  they  are  often  more  danger- 
ous than  the  moft  pernicious  ex- 
amples ;  for  them  he  hath  been 
taught  to  abhor. 

"  ^ixth  maxim.  The  indefati- 
gable pains  which  we  ought  al- 
ways to  take  in  educating  our 
children  ought  to  be  redoubled 
on  thefe  decifive  events,  which  in- 
fluence both  the  prefent  life  and 
the  future  ftute.  For  example, 
the  kind  of  life  to  which  we  de- 
vote them  is  one  of  thefe  deciiive 
events.  A  good  father  regulates 
his  views  in  this  refpe^l  not  ac- 
cording to  a  ralh  determination 
made  when  the  child  was  in  the 
cradle,  but  according  to  obfcrva- 
tk>ns  deliberately  made  on  the 
abilities  and  manners  of  the  child. 


"  Companion y  too,  are  to  be 
confidercd  as  deciding  on  the  fu- 
ture condition  of  a  child.  A  good 
father  with  this  view  will  choofe 
fuch  focieties  as  will '  fecond  his 
own  endeavours ;  he  will  remem- 
ber the  maxim  of  St.  Paul,  Evil 
communicaiions  corrupt  good  7nan  - 
ners^  15,  I  ft  Cor.  33.  for  he  knows 
that  a  dilFolute  companion  hath 
often  eradicated  from  the  heart 
of  a  youth  all  the  good  feeds 
which  a  pious  family  had  fown 
there. 

"  Above  all,   marriage  is  one 
of  thefe  decifive  fteps  in  life.     A 
good  father  of  his  family  unites  his 
children    to    others   by  the    two 
bonds  of  vfrtue  and  religion.   How 
can  an  intimate  union  be  formed 
with  a  pcrfon  of  impious  princi- 
ples, without  familiarizing  the  vir- 
tuous by  degrees   with    impiety, 
without  lofing  by  little  and  little 
that  horror  which  impiety  would 
infpire,  and  without  imbibing  by 
degrees  the  fame  fpirit  ?    So  ne- 
cellary  is  a  bond  of  virtue.     That 
of  religion  is  no  lefs  fo ;  for  the 
crime  which  drew  the  moft  cutting 
reproofs   upon  the  Ifraelites  after 
the  captivity,  and  which  brought 
upon  them  the  greateft  judgments, 
was  that  of  contrading  marriages 
with  women  not  in  the  covenant. 
Are   fuch    marriages  lefs    odious 
now,  when  by  a  profane  mixture 
peo])le  unite  light   and  darknefs, 
Chriji  and  Bclialy  the  temple  of  God 
and  idols'^  6,  2d  Cor.  14,  13.  Are 
fuch  marriages  lefs   hateful  now, 
when,  by  a  horrible  partition,  the 
children,    if    there  be   any,    are 
mutually  ceded  beforehand,  and 
in  cool    blood  difpofcd  of  thus; 
the  fons  ftiall  be  taught  the  truth, 

the 
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the  daughters  fiiall  be  educated  in 
error  :  the  boys  fhall  be  for  hea- 
ven, the  girls  for  hell ;  a  fon  for 
God,  a  daughter  for  the  de- 
vil. 

"  Seventh  maxim.  The  beft 
means  for  the  education  of  chil- 
dren muft  be  accompanied  with 
fervent  prayer.  If  you  have  paid 
any  attention  to  the  maxims  we 
have  propofed,  I  fliall  not  be  fur- 
prifed  to  hear  you  exclaim,  Who 
isfufficient  for  thefe  things  ?  2,  2d 
Cor.  l6.  But  if  it  be  the  fear  of 
not  fucceeding  in  educating  your 
children  which  dictates  this  lan- 
guage,and  not  tliat  indolence  which 
tries  to  get  rid  of  the  labour,  be  you 
fully  perfuaded  that  the  grace  of 
God  will  triumph  over  your  great 
infirmities.  Let  us  addrefs  to  him 
the  mofl  fervent^  prayers  for  the 
happinefs  of  thofe  children  who 
are  fo  dear  to  us,  and  let  us  be- 
lieve that  they  will  return  in  be- 
nedidions  upon  them.  O  God  ! 
who  thyfelf  loveft  thy  Son  with 
infinite  tendernefs  and  vehe- 
mence :  O  God  !  author  of  the 
tender  affeftions,  which  unite  me 
to  the  children  thou  haft  given 
me,,  blefs  the  pains  I  take  in  their 
education  :  difobedient  children, 
my  God,  I  difown :  let  me  fee 
them  die  in  their  infancy,  rather 
than  go  along  with  the  torrent  of 
general  immorality,  and  run  with 
the  children  of  the  world  to  their 
excej}  of  riot f  4,  1ft  Pet.  4. 1  pray 
for  their  fandlification  with  an  ar- 
dour a  thoufand  times  more  ve- 
hement than  I  defire  their  fortune ; 
and  the  firft  of  all  my  wifhes  is  to 
be  able  to  prcfent  them  to  thee  on 
that  great  day,when  thou  wilt  pro- 
nounce the  doom  of  all  mankind. 

Vol.  II.  G 
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and  to  fay  to  thee  then.  Lord,  be- 
hold, here  mn,  7,  and  the  children 
thou  haji  given  me  r 

Palefs  Moral  Philofophy,  vol. 
I.,  p.  345  to  370;  StennetVsBif 
courfes  on  Bomefiic  Duties,  dif.  5  ; 
Beattie's  Elements  of  Moral  Science^ 
vol.  II.,  p.  139,  lis  ;  Doddridge's 
Lefiures,  lee.  74  ;  Saurin's  Ser- 
mons, Robinfon's  tranjlation,  vol, 
v.,  fer.  1. 
PARSIMONY,  cuvetoufnefs.    See 

COVETOUSNESS. 

PARSON  Cperfona  ecclefuv),  one 
that  hath  full  polle(Tir)n  of  all  the 
rights  of  a  parochial  church.  He 
is  called  parfon  (perfona),  becaufe 
by  his  perfon  the  church,  which 
is  an  invifiblc  body,  is  reprefent- 
ed,  and  he  is  in  himfejf  a  body 
corporate,  in  order  to  proled  and 
defend  the  rights  of  the  church, 
which  he  perfonatcs.  There  are 
three  ranks  of  clergymen  below  that 
of  a  dignity,  viz.  parfon,  vicar,  and 
curate.  Parfon  is  the  firft,  mean- 
ing a  reftor,  or  he  who  receives 
the  great  tithes  of  a  benefice.- 
Clergyman  may  imply  any  perfon 
ordained  to  ferve  at  the  altar. 
Parfons  are  always  pne/?^,  whereas 
clergymen  are  only  deacons.  See 
Clergy,  Cu9,ate. 

PACIFICATION,  edias  of  were 
decrees,  grafted  by  the  kings 
of  France  to  the  Proteftants, 
for  appeafjng  the  troubles  occa- 
fioned  by  the^r  perfecution.  The 
firft  Edift  of  Pacif cation  v/as 
granted  by  Charles  IX.,  in  Janu- 
ary 1562,  permitting  the  free  ex- 
ercife  of  the  reformed  religion  near 
all  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
realm.  March  19,  l56o,  the 
fame  king  granted  a  fecond  Edid: 
of  Pacification,  at  Amboife,  per- 
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mitting  the   free  exerclfe  of  the 
reformed  religion  in  the  houfcs  of 
gentlemen  and  lords    high  juili- 
ciaries  (or  thofe  that  had  the  pow- 
er of  life  and   death)  to  their  fa- 
milies and  dependents  only  ;  and 
allowing  other  Protcllants  to  have 
their  fermons  in    fuch  towns   as 
they   had    them    in    before    the 
feventh  of  March,  obliging  them 
withal  to  quit  the  churches  they 
had  pofleflcd  themfelves  of  during 
the  troubles.    Another,  called  the 
Edi^  of  Lunjumeau,  ordering  the 
execution   of    that    of    Amboife, 
was  pubiiflied    March  27,   1538, 
after  a  treaty  of  peace.    This  pa- 
cification was  but   of  fhort  con- 
tinuance ;  for  Charles  perceiving 
a  general  infurre6tion  of  the  Hu- 
guenots,   revoked  the  faid   edicts 
in   September,    1568,  forbidding 
the  exercife  of  the  proteftant  re- 
ligion, and  commanding  all   the 
minifters   to   depart  the  kingdom 
in  fifteen  days.    But  on  the  eighth 
of  Auguft,    1570,  he  made  peace 
with   them   again,  and   publilhed 
an  edift  on  the  eleventh,  allowing 
the  lords  high  jufticiaries  to  have 
fermons  in   their  houfes   for    all 
comers,  and  granting  other  Pro- 
teftants   two  public  exercifes    in 
each  government.      He   likevvife 
gave  them  four  cautionary  towns, 
viz.    Kochel,   Monfa2ibo7i,  Cognal, 
and  La  Charitf;,  to   be   places  of 
fecurity  for  them  during  the  fpace 
of  two  years. 

Neverthelefs,  in  Auguft  1572, 
he  authorifed  the  Bartholomew 
maflacre,  and  at  the  fame  time 
iffued  a  declaration  forbidding 
the  exercife  of  the  Proteftant  re- 
ligion. 


Henry    HI.,    in    April    157^, 
made  peace  with  the  Proteftants  ; 
and  the  Edid  of  Pacif cation  was- 
pubiiflied  in   parliament  May  14, 
permitting  them  to  build  churches 
and  have    fermons     where    they 
pleafed.    The  Guifian  fadion,  en- 
raged at  this  general  liberty,  be- 
s:an  the  famous  league  for  defence 
of    the  Catholic   religion,    which 
became   fo    formidable,    that   it 
obliged     the    king    to     affemble 
the    ftates    of    the    kingdom    at 
Blois,  in  December  1576,  where 
it      was     enafted,      that     there 
fliould    be   but    one    religion   in 
France,   and  that  the  Proteftant 
minifters  ftiould  be  all   banifhed. 
In  1 577 J  the  king,  to  pacify  the 
troubles,    publifhed   an  edi6l   in 
parliament,  Oftober  8th,  granting 
the  fame  liberty  to  the  reformed 
which    they   had    before.     How- 
ever,   in  July    1585,    the   league 
obliged    him    to   publifli   another 
edid,  revoking  all  former  edids 
granted   to   the   Proteftants,  and 
ordering  them  to  depart  the  king- 
dom in  fix   months,  or  turn  Pa- 
pifts.     This  edid  was  followed  by 
more  to  the  fame  purpofe. 

Henry  IV.  coming  to  the  crown, 
pubiiflied  a  declaration,  July  4, 
1591,aboli(hing  the  edids  againft 
the  Proteftants.  This  edid  was 
verified  in  the  parliament  of  Cha- 
lons ;  but  the  troubled  prevented 
the  verification  of  it  in  the  par- 
liaments of  the  other  provinces ; 
fo  that  the  Proteftants  had  not  the 
free  exercife  of  their  religion  in 
any  place  but  where  they  were  m af- 
ters, and  had  banirtied  the  Romifli 
religion.  In  April  1598,  the  king 
pubiiflied  a  new  Edici  of  Pacifica- 
tion 
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tion  at  Nantz,  granting  the  Pro- 
teftants  the  free  exercife  of  their 
religion  in  all  places  where  they 
had  the  fame  in  1595  and  1597, 
and  one  exercife  in  each  baili- 
Avick.  , 

This  EdiSi  of  Nantz  was  con- 
firmed by  Lewis  XIII.,  in  1610  ; 
and  by  Lewis  XIV.,  l652.  But 
this  latter  aboliflied  it  entirely  in 
l685.  See  Huguenots,  and 
Peusecution. 

PASSIVE  OBEDIENCE  OF 
CHRIST.  See  Obedience,  and 
Sufferings  of  Christ. 

PASSIVE  PRAYER,  among  the 
myftic  divines,  is  a  total  fufpen- 
fion  or  ligature  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  in  virtue  whereof  the 
foul  remains  of  itfelf,  and,  as  to 
its  own  power,  impotent  with  re- 
gard to  the  producing  of  any  ef- 
fects. The  pafllve  ftate,  accord- 
ing to  Fenelon,  is  only  paffive  in 
the  fame  fenfe  as  contemplation ; 
i.  e.  it  does  not  exclude  peaceable 
difmtereited  acts,  but  only  un- 
quiet ones,  or  fuch  as  tend  to  our 
own  intereft.  In  the  pallive  ftate 
the  foul  has  not  properly  any  ac- 
tivity, any  fenfation  of  its  own. 
It  is  a  mere  inflexibility  of  the 
•foul,  to  which  the  fcebleft  impulfe 
of  grace  gives  motion.    See  IvIys- 

TIC. 

PASSION,  in  its  general  import, 
fignifies  every  feeling  of  the  mind 
occalioned  by  an  extrinfic  caul'e. 
It  is  ufed  to  defcribe  a  violent 
commotion  or  agitation  of  the 
mind  ;  emotion,  zeal,  ardour,  or 
eagernefs,  as  oppofed  to  that  ftate 
of  eafe  wherein  a  man  can  con- 
quer his  defires,  or  hold  them  in 
fubjeclion.  1.  As  to  the  number 
of  the  paffions,  Le  Brun  makes 
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them  about  twenty.    1.  Attention; 
2.  admiration;    3.    allonifhrnent ; 
4'.  veneration;  5.  rapture  ;  6.  joy, 
with   tranquillity;  7.  dehre  ;     8. 
laughter;    9.    acute    pain;    10. 
pains,    fimply    bodily;     11.   fad- 
nefs  ;   12.  weeping  ;    13.  compaf- 
fion;   14.  fcorn  ;  15.  horror  ;   16\ 
terror  or  fright;   17.  anger;   IS. 
hatred  ;     19.^  jealoufy  ;     20.  de- 
fpair.     All  thefe  may  be  repre*- 
fented  on   canvafs  by  the  pencil. 
Some  make  their  number  greater, 
adding  averfion,  love,  emulation, 
&c.  &c.  ;  thefe,  however,  may  be 
confidered    as    included    in    the 
above  lift.     They  are   divided  by 
fome   into    public    and     private ; 
proper  and  improper  ,  focial  and 
feltilh  pailions. — 2.   The  original 
of  the  paffions   are  from  impref- 
fions  on  the  fenfes  ;  from  the  ope- 
rations of  reafon,  by  which  good 
or  evil  are  forefeen  ;  and  from  the 
recollections  of  memory.— 3.  The 
uhjecis  of  the  pailions  arc  moftly 
things  fenfible,  on  account  of  their 
near  alliance   to    the  body  ;  but 
objeds  of  a  fpi ritual  nature  alfo, 
though  invillble,  have  a  tendency 
to  excite  the  pafTions  :  fuch  as  the 
love  of  God,  heaven,  hell,  eter- 
nity, (Ike. —4'.  As  to  the  innoce/uy 
of    the  pafTions :     in    thcmfehes 
they  are  neither   good   nor  evil, 
but  according  to  the  good  or  ill 
life  that  is  mavie  of  them,  and  the 
degrees   to  which    they   rile. — 5. 
The  icjcfuhiejs  of  the  padions  is 
conliderahle,  and   were   i;iven  us 
for   a  kinu  of  fpring  or  elafticity 
to  correct  the  natural  llu^iiilhiiefs 
of  the  corporeal  part,   'i'hey  gave 
birth  to  poetry,  fcience,  painting, 
muhc,    and    all    the    polite    arts 
which  DiiniAer  to  plealure;  nor 
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-are  they  lefs  ferviceable  in  the 
caufe  of  religion  and  truth.— 
"  They/'  fays  Dr.  Watts,  ''  \viien 
fandified,  let  the  powers  of  the 
underftanding  at  work  in  the 
fearch  of  divine  truth  and  religious 
duty  ;  'hey  keep  the  foul  fixed  to 
divine  things  ;  render  the  duties  of 
holinefs  much  ealier,  and  tempta- 
tions to  fin  much  weaker;  and 
'  render  us  more  like  Chrift,  and 
fitter  for  his  prefence  and  enjoy- 
ment in  heaven." — 6.  As  to  the 
regulation  of  the  paffions :  to 
know  whether  they  are  under  due 
reftraints,  and  direded  to  proper 
obje^ls,  we  muft  enquire  whether 
they  influence  our  opinions ;  run 
before  the  underftanding,  engaged 
in  trifling,  and  negledful  of  im- 
portant objects  ;  exprefs  themfelves 
in  an  indecent  manner, and  whether 
they  diforder  ourcondud.If  thisbe 
the  cafe,  they  are  out  of  their  due 
bounds,  and  will  become  fources 
of  trial  rather  than  inftruments 
of  good.  To  have  them  properly 
regulated,  we  ftiould  poffefs  know- 
ledge of  our  duty,  take  God's  word 
for  our  rule,  be  much  in  pray- 
er and  dependence  on  the  Divine 
Being. — 7.  Laftly,  we  fliculd^/??/- 
dy  thepallions.  To  examine  them 
accurately,  indeed,  requires  much 
jkill,  patience,  obfervation,  and 
judgment ;  but  to  form  any  pro- 
per idea  of  the  human  mind,  and 
its  various  operations  ;  to  deted 
the  errors  that  arife  from  heated 
temperament  and  intelledual  ex- 
cefs ;  to  know  how  to  touch  their 
various  ftrings,  and  to  dired  and 
employ  them  in  the  beft  of  all  fer- 
\ices ;  I  fay,  to  acccomplifli  thcfe 
ends,  the  ftudy  of  the  paffions  is 
of   the    greateft  confequence. — 
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"Amidft  the  numerous  branches 
of  knowledge,"  fays  Mr.  Cogan, 
"  which  claim  the  attention  of  the 
human  mind,  no  one  can  be  more 
important  than  this.  Whatever 
moft  intimately  concerns  ourfelves 
muft  be  of  the  firft  moment.  An 
attention,  therefore,  to  the  work- 
ings of  our  own  minds  ;  tracing 
the  power  which  external  ob- 
jeds  have  over  us ;  difcovering 
the  nature  of  our  emotions  and 
afi'edions;  and  comprehending  the 
reafon  of  our  beins  aftedcd  in  a 
particular  manner,  muft;  have  a' 
diredl  influence  upon  our  purfuits, 
our  charaders,  and  our  happi- 
nfefs.  It  may  with  juftice  be  ad- 
vanced, that  the  hiftory  of  our- 
felves in  this  department  is  of 
much  greater  utility  than  ab- 
ftrufer  fpeculations  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  human  foul,  or 
even  the  moft  accurate  knowledge 
of  its  intellednal  powers;  for  it 
is  according  as  the  paftions  and 
affedions  are  excited  and  direded 
towards  the  objeds  inveftigated  by, 
our  intelledual  natures  that  we 
become  ufefnl  to  ourfelves  or 
others  ;  that  we  rife  into  refpeda- 
bility,  or  fink  into  contempt  ; 
that  we  dift"ufe  or  enjoy  happinefs, 
diffufe  or  fufier  mifery.  An  ac- 
curate analyfis  of  thefe  paffions 
and  affedions,  therefore,  is  to  the 
moralift  what  the  fcience  of  ana- 
tomy is  to  the  furgeon.  It  con- 
ftitutes  the  firft  principles  of  ra- 
tional pradice  ;  it  is,  in  amoral 
view,  the  anatomy  of  the  heart  : 
it  difcovers  lohy  it  beats,  and  how 
it  beats  ;  indicates  appearances  in 
a  found  and  healthy  ftate  ;  deteds 
difeafes  with  their  caufes ;  and 
it  is  infinitely  more  fortunate  in 

the 
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the    power   it   communicates    of 
applying  fuitable  remedies." 

See  Hutchefon,  Watts ^  Le  Brmi, 
Cogan,  mid  Davan  on  the  Pajjions  ; 
Groves  s  Moral  Vhilofophy J  vol.  I,, 
eh.  7  ;  Re'id's  AfHve  Powers  of 
Man;  Fordyces  Elements  of  Mor. 
Phil.;  Burke  on  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful^  p.  50. 

PASSOVER,  a  folcmn  feftival  of 
the  Jews,  inftituted  in  commemo- 
ration of  their  coming  out  of 
Egypt ;  becaufe,  the  night  before 
their  departure,  the  deftroying  an- 
gel,who  put  to  death  the  firft-born 
of  the  Egyptians,  paffed  over  the 
houfesof  the  Hebrews  without  en- 
tering therein  ;  becaufe  they  were 
marked  with  the  blood  of  the  lamb, 
M'hich  was  killed  the  evening  before, 
and  which  for  this  rcafon  was  call- 
ed the  pafchal  lamb.  See  twelfth 
ch.  of  Exod. ;  Brown  s  Did. ;  ar- 
ticle Feast,  and  Mc'Ewen  on 
the  Ti/pes,  p.  172. 

PASTOR,  literally  a  fliepherd  ; 
figuratively  a  ftated  minifter  ap- 
pointed to  watch  over  and  infl:ru<^l 
a  congregation-  Of  the  qualifi- 
cations of  minifters  we  have  al- 
ready made  fome  remarks  un- 
der  that  article ;  but  the  fol- 
lowing, taken  from  the  works  of  a 
fpiritual  and  ufeful  writer,we  hope, 
will  not  be  found  fuperfluous.  Jefus 
Chrift's  defcription  of  an  evangeli- 
cal paftor,  24<  INIatt.  45.  includes  ' 
twothmgs,  faithfulnefs2ind  prudence. 
"  If  a  minifter  be  faithful,  he  de- 
ceives not  others  ;  and  if  he  be 
prudent,  he  is  not  apt  to  be  de- 
ceived himfelf.  His  prudence  fuf- 
fers  not  deceivers  eafily  to  impofe 
upon  him ;  and  his  faithfulnefs 
will  not  futfer  him  knowingly  to 
impofe  upon  his  people.   His  pru- 
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dence  will  enable  him  to  difcern, 
and  his  faithfulnefs  oblige  him  to 
diftribute  whololbme  food  to  his 
flock.     But  more  particularly, 

"  1.  Minijlerial  faithfidnefs  in- 
cludes pure  and  fpiritual  aims 
and  intentions  for  God,  2  Phil 
20,  21.— 2.  Perfonal  fincerity,  or 
integrity  of  heart,  9  Neh.  8.  2, 
1ft  Cor.  12. — 3.  Diligence  in  the 
difcharge  of  duty,  25  Matt.  21.  4-, 
1ft  Tim.  2.-4.  Impartiality  in  the 
adminiftrations  of  Chrift's  houfe, 
5,  Irt  Tim.  21. — 5.  An  unihaken 
conftancy  and  perfeverance  to  the 
end,  2  Rev.  lo.  But  the  Lord's 
fervants  muft  not  only  be  faithful, 
but  prudent,  difcreet,  and  wife. 
Fidelity  and  honefty  make  a  good 
Chrijiian  ;  but  the  addition  of  pru- 
dence to  fidelity  makes  a  good 
fteward.  Faithfulnefs  will  fix  the 
eye  upon  the  right  end  ;  but  it  is 
prudence  niuft  dire6l  to  the  pro- 
per means  of  attaining  it.  The 
ufe  of  prudence  to  a  minifter  is 
unfpeakably  great :  it  not  only- 
gives  clearnefs  and  perfpicacity  to 
the  mind,  by  freeing  it  from  paf- 
fions  and  corporeal  imprellions, 
enabling  thereby  to  apprehend 
what  is  beft  to  be  done,  but 
enablesit  in  its  deliberations  about 
the  means  to  make  choice  of  the 
moft  apt  and  proper ;  and  dire(^h 
the  application  of  them  in  the 
fitteft  feafon,  without  precipita- 
tion by  too  much  haftc,  or  hazard 
by  too  tedious  delay. 

"  1.  Prudence  will  dirc(^  us  to 
lay  a  good  foundation  of  know- 
ledge in  our  peojde's  fouls,  by 
catechizing  and  inftructing  them 
in  the  principles  of  Chriltianily, 
without  which  wc  labour  in  vain. 
—2.  Miniftcrial  prudence   difco- 
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vers  itfclt"  in  the  choice  of  fuch 
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•fubjeds  as  the  needs  of  our  peo- 
ple's fouls  do  moll  require   and 
call  for. — 3.  It  will  not  only  di- 
reft  us  in  the  choice  of  our  fub- 
jeds,  but  of  the  language,  too,  in 
which  we  drefs  and  deliver  them 
to  our  yjeople. — 4.  It  will  fliew  us 
of  what  great  ufe  our  own  affedions 
are  for  the  moving  of  others  ;  and 
will  therefore  advife  us,  that,   if 
ever    we  expeft    the    truths    we 
preach  fliould   operate  upon  the 
hearts   of   others,    we  muft   fir  ft 
have  them  imprefled  on  our  own 
hearts,  3  Phil.  18.— .5.  It  will  di- 
red  us  to  be  careful,  by  the  ftrift- 
nefs  and  gravity  of  our  deport- 
ment, to  maintain  our  efteem  in 
the  confciences  of  our  people. — 
6.  It  will  excite  us  to  feek  a  bleff- 
inw  from    God    upon   our  ftudies 
and  labours,   as  knowing  all  our 
minifterial  fuccefs entirely  depends 
thereupon,"  3,    1ft  Cor.  7.     See 
I'laiel's  ChnraRerofan  Evangelical 
Vaftor,  in  thefecond  Volume  of  his 
Works,    p.   7^3,     fol.    ed. ;    and 
books  under  article  Ministry. 
PATIENCE,    that  calm  and   un- 
ruffled temper  with  which  a  good 
man  bears  the  evils  of  life.  "  Pa- 
tience," fays  an  eminent  writer,  "is 
apt  to  be  ranked  by  many  among 
the  more  humble  and  oblcure  vir- 
tues,   belonging  chiefly   to   thofe 
who  groan  on  a  fick  bed,  or  who 
languilli  in  a  prifon  ;  but  in  every 
circumftance  of  life  no  virtue  is 
more  important  both  to  duty  and 
to  happincfs.     It  is  not  confined 
to  a  fituation  of  continued  adver- 
fity  :    it  principally,    indeed,   re- 


gards 


the    difagreeable    circum- 


ftances  which  are  apt   to  occur  ; 
but  profperity  cannot  be  enjoyed, 


any  more  than  adverfity  fupportcd 
without  it.    It  muft  enter  into  the 
temper,  and  form  the  habit  of  the 
Ibul,  if  we  would  pafs  through  the 
world  with  tranquillity  and  honor.'* 
"  Chriltian  patience,"  fays  Ma/on, 
"  is  efTentially  different  from  infen- 
libihty,  whether  natural,  artificial, 
or  acquired.     This,  indeed,  fome- 
times  paffes  for  patience,  though 
it  be  in  reality  quite  another  thing ; 
for  patience  C]gn\f\csfuJ/enng.  Now 
if  you   inflid;  ever   fo  much  pain 
on  the  body  of  another,  if  he  is 
not  fenfible  of  it,  it  is  no  pain  to 
him;    he  fuffers  nothing:    confe- 
quently  calmnefs  under   it   is  no 
patience.       This     infcnfibility    is 
fometimes  natural.    Some,  in  the 
native  temperament  of  their  mind 
and  body,  are  much  lefs  fufcepti- 
ble   of   pain  than   others   are.— 
There  are  different  degrees  of  in- 
fenfibility  in  men,  both   in  their 
animal  and  mental  frame  ;  fo  that 
the  fame  event  may  be  a  great  ex- 
ercife   of  patience   lo  one  man, 
which  is  none   at  all  to  another, 
as  the  latter  feels  little  or  no  pain 
from  that  wound  inflicted  on  the 
body  or  mind  which  gives  the  moft 
exquifite  anguifli  to   the   former. 
Again;  thereis  an  artificial  infenfi- 
bility  ;   fuch  as  is  procured  by  opi- 
ates,which  blunt  the  edge  of  pain  ; 
and  there  is  an  acquired  infenfi- 
bility ;    or  that  which  is    attain- 
ed by    the     force    of    principles 
ftrongly  inculcated,    or  by  long 
cuflom.     Such  was  the  apathy  of 
the  Stoics,  v.^ho  obftinately  main- 
tained that  pain  was  no  evil,  and 
therefore   bore   it   with    amazing 
firmnefs  ;  which,    however,    was 
very  different     from    the    yirtue 
of  Chriftian  patience,  as  appears 

from 
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from   the  principles   from  which    the  judge  and  the  exocutioncr.Thii 


they  refpeftively  proceeded  ;  the 
one  fpringing  from  pride,  the 
other  from  humility."  Chriflian 
patience,  then,  is  fomething  dif- 
ferent from  all  thefe.  "  It  is  not 
a  carelefs  indolence,  a  ftupid  in- 
fenfibility,  mechanical  bravery, 
coniiitutional  fortitude,  a  daring 
ftoutnefs  of  fpirit,  refulting  from 
fatalifm,  philofophy,  or  pride  :  it 
is  derived  from  a  Divine  agency, 
nourilhed  by  heavenly  truth,  and 
guided  by  fcriptural  rules/' 

"  Patience,"  fays  I\Ir.  Jay,  "  is 
mol'e  particularly  required  under 
provocations^  affliction,  and  delay. 
Firll,  it   muft  be  difplayed  under 
'provocations.     Our   opinions,    re- 
putation, connections,  offices,  bu- 
finefs,  render  us  widely  vulnera- 
ble.    The  charafters  of  men  are 
various ;  their  purfuits  and   their 
intereils  perpetually  clafli :  fome 
try  us  by  their  ignorance,  fome  by 
their  folly,  fome  by  their  perverfe- 
nefs,  fome  by  their  malice:  there 
are  to  be  found  perfons  made  up 
of  every   thing    difagreeable  and 
mifchievous,    born   only  to   vex  ; 
a    burden    to      themfelves,    and 
a  torment  to   all  around  them.-»- 
Here,    then,    is    an  opportunity 
for    the  triumph  of   patience.— - 
We  are  very    fufceptive    of  irri- 
tation ;    anger  is   eloquent ;    re- 
revenge   is    fweet :     but  to   (land 
calm  and   colleded  ;   to   fufpend 
the  blow  which  paflion  was  urgent 
to  ftrike  ;  to  drive  the  reafons  of 
clemency  as  far  as  they  will  go ; 
to    bring  forward   fairly   in  view 
the  circumftances  of  mitigation  ; 
to  diftinguifh  between  furprife  and 
deliberation,  infirmity  and  crime; 
or,  if  an  infliction  be  deemed  ne- 
ceflary,  to  leave  God  to  be  both 


aChriftiun  fliould  labour  after:  his 
peace  requires   it.     Peojiio  love  to 
fling  thepafiionate  :  they  who  are 
eafily  provoked,  commit  their  re- 
pofe  to  the  keeping  of  their  enemies ; 
they  lie  down  at  their  feet,  and  in- 
vite   them  to   flrike.      The    man 
of  temper  places  hirafelf  beyond 
vexatious     interruption.         *  lie 
that   hath    no  rule  over  his  own 
fpirit,  is  like  a  city  that  is  broken 
down,    and  without   walls,'   into 
which   enter    over  the  ruins  fer- 
pents,  vagrants,  thieves,  enemies  ; 
while  the  man  who  in  patience 
poflefles   his    foul,  has  the  com- 
mand of  himfelf,  places  a  defence 
all  around   him,  and   forbids  the 
entrance  of  fuch  unwelcome  com- 
pany to  offend  or  difcompofe.  His 
uiifdom  requires  it.     *  He   that  is 
flow   to    ano;er  is  of  great  under- 
llanding;   but  he  that  is  hafty  of 
fpirit,    exaltcth  folly.*      Wifdom 
gives  us  large,  various,  compre- 
henfive  views  of  things  ;  the  very 
exercife  operates  as  a  diverfion, 
affords    the  mind    time    to    cool, 
and  furnifhes  numberlefs  circum- 
ftances  tending  to  foften  feverity. 
His    digniti/   requires  it.     *  It  is 
the  glory  of  a  man  to  pafs  by  a 
tranfgreflion.'  The  man  provoked 
to  revenge  is  conquered,  and  lofes 
the  glory  of  the  ftruggle  ;  while  he 
who   forbears   comes   off    vidor, 
crowned  with  no  common  laurels. 
A   flood  aflails  a  rock,  and  rolls 
oft  unable  to  make  an  imprellion  ; 
while  flrawsand  boughs  are  borne 
off  in  triumph,  carried  down  the 
flrcam,  driven  and  tolled.      Ex- 
amples  require  it.    What  provoca- 
tions had  Jofeph  received  from  his 
brethren  ?  but  he  fcarcely  men- 
tions the  crime  ;  foeager  ishetoan- 
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noiince  the  pardon.      David  fays,  imprq)er  difpofitions    under   af- 

*  They  rewarded  me  evil  for  good  ;  fli<^lion,  by    faying,     *  it   was   fo 

but  as  for  me,  when  they  were  frying,  who  could  help  it  ?'    This 

fick,  my  clothing  was  fackcloth/  is  to  juftify  impatience  by  what 

Stephen,  dying  under  a  Hiower  of  God  fends  on  purpofe  to  make  you 

ftones,    prays   for    his    enemies:  patient.     Be   allured  the  fault  is 


*  Lord,  lay  not  this  lin  to  their 
charge/  But  a  greater  than  Jo- 
feph,  or  David,  or  Stephen,  is 
here.  Go  to  the  foot  of  the  crofs, 
•and  behold  Jefus,  fuffering  for  us 


not  in  the  condition,  but  in  the 
temper.  We  fliould  labour,  there- 
fore, to  difplay  this  grace  in  what- 
ever (late  we  are,  and  however 
afflicted  we  may  be.    Impatience 


Every  thing  confpired  to  render    turns  the  rod  into  a  fcorpion.  Till 
the  provocadon  heinous  ;  the  na-     we  wipe  our  eyes  from  this  fuffu- 


ture  of  the  offence,  the  meannefs 
and  obligation  of  the  offenders, 
the  righteoufnefs  of  his  caufe,  the 
grandeur  of  his  perfon  ;  and  all 
thefe  feemed  to  call  for  vengeance. 
The  creatures  were  eager  to  pu- 
niih.  Peter  drew  his  fword  :  the 
fun  refolved  to  fhine  on  fuch  cri- 
minals no  longer  ;  the  rocks  afk- 
ed  to  crulh  them  ;  the  earth  trem- 
bles under  the    iinful   load  ;  the 


iion  of  tears,  we  cannot  fee  what 
God  is  doing  ;  and  while  the  noify 
paffions  are  fo  clamorous,  hi^ 
fmall  ffill  voice  cannot  be  heard, 
—3.  Patience  is  to  be  exercifed 
under  delays.  We  as  naturally 
purfue  a  defired  good  as  we  (hun 
an  apprehended  evil  :  the  want  of 
fuch  a  good  is  as  grievous  as  the 
preflure  of  fuch  an  evil ;  and  an 
ability     to    bear   the  one    is   as 


very  dead  cannot  remain  in  their     needful  a  qualification  as  the  for 


graves.  He  fuffers  them  all  to 
teftify  their  fympathy,  but  forbids 
their  revenge;  and,  left  the  Judge 
of  all  (liould  pour  forth  his  fury, 
he  cries,  '  Father,  forgive  them, 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do  i' 
— 2.  Patience  is  to  be  difplayed 
in  fuffering  affli^km.  This  is  ano- 
ther field  in  which  patience  gathers 
glory.  Affliftion  comes  to  exer- 
cife  our  patience,  and  to  dillin- 
guifh  it.  '  The  trial  of  your 
faith  worketh  patience,'  not  only 
in  confequence  of  the  Divine  blefl- 
ing,  but  by  the  natural  operation 
of  things  :  'ufe  makes  perfed;  the 


titude  by  which  we  endure  the 
other.  It  therefore  equally  be- 
longs to  patience  to  wait,  as  to 
fuffer.  God  does  not  always  ira« 
mediately  indulge  us  with  an  an- 
fwer  to  our  prayer.  He  hears,  in- 
deed, as  foon  as  we  knock ;  but 
he  does  not  open  the  door:  to 
ffand  there  refolved  not  to  go  with- 
out a  bleffing,  requires  patience  ; 
and  patience  cries,  *  Wait  on  the 
Lord  ;  be  of  good  courage,  and 
he  fliall  ftrengtheu  thine  heart : 
wait,  I  fay,  on  the  Lord.'  FJe 
does  not  appear  to  deliver  us  ac- 
cording  to    the   time  of  our  ex- 


yoke  i?  rendered  eafy  by  being  pedation  ;  but  patience  whifpers, 
worn,  and  thole  parts*  of  the  bo-  Mt  is  good  that  a  man  fliould 
dy  which  are  moft  in  adion  are  both  hope  and  quietly  wait  for 
the  moft  ftrong  and  folid  ;  and,  the  falvation  of  the  Lord.'  To 
therefore,  we  are   not  to  excufe   long  for  parion,  aud  to  feel  only  an 
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ihcreafeclfenre  of  guilt;  to  implore     God  as  in  creatures,  but  beIon2s 
relief,  and  to  be  able  only  to  fay,     to  the  very  nature  and  eflenrp  nf 


without  are  fightings,  and  within  God,  and'fprings  from  his  •^ood- 

are  fears;'  to  journey  in  aweary  nefs  and  mercy,  2  Rom.  4.  ^It  is 

land,  and  fee  the  way  ftretching out  faid   to   be  exercifcd  towards  his 

immeafurably  before  us,  lengthen-  chofen  people,  3,  2d  Pet.   Q.    3 

ing  as  we  go  ;  to  purfue  blefiings  Rom,  25.  30  Iftx.  18.   1,  111  Tim. 

which  feem   to  recede  as  we  ad-  l6\  and  towards  the  ungodly,  2 

vance,    or  to    fpring    from    our  Rom.  4.  8   Ecc.   11.      The   end 

grafp  as  we  are  feizing  them,  all  of  his  forbearance  to  the  wicked, 

this  requires  patient  continuance  is,  that  they  may  be  without  ex- 

in  well  doing."  cufe  ;  to   make  his    power    and 

We  have,    however,    the  moft  goodnefs  vifible  ;  and  partly  for 

powerful  motives  to  excite  us  to  the   fake   of  his  own  people,   18 


the  attainment  of  this  grace.  1. 
God  is  a  God  of  patience,  15 
Kom.  5. — 2.  It  is  enjoined  by  the 
Gofpel,  12  Rom.  12.  21  Luke, 
19-  —3.  The  prefent  ftate  of  man 


Gen.  32.  6  Rev.  11.  3,  2d  Pet. 
9-  His  patience  is  manifelled  by 
giving  warnings  of  judgments  be- 
fore he  executes  them,  6  HoC  5. 
1  Amos,  1.  2,  2d  Pet.  5.    In  Jong 


renders  the  practice   of  it   abfo-    delaying  his  judgments,   8  Ecc. 


11.  In  often  mixing  mercy 
with  them.  There  are  many  in- 
ftances  of  his  patience  recorded 
in  the  fcripture  :  with  the' old 
world,  6  Gen.  3  ;  the  inhabitants 
of  Sodom,  13  Gen. ;  in  Pharaoh, 
5  Exod. ;  in  the  people  of  Ifracl 
in  the  wildernefs,  13  A6ls,  18  ;  in 
the  Amorites  and  Canaanites, 
15  Genefis,  l6.  IS  Lev.  28;  in 
the  Gentile  world,   17  A6ts,  30  ; 


lutely  necelfary ,  10  Heb.  36.-4. 
The  manifold  inconvenience  of 
impatience  is  a  flrong  motive, 
4  Jon.  106  Pfal. — 5.  Eminent 
examples  of  it,  12  Heb.  2.  6  Heb. 
12.  1  Job,  22.-6.  Refled  that  all 
our  trials  will  terminate  in  tri- 
umph, 5  James,  7>  8.  2  Rom.  7. 
Barrow's  Works y  vol.  III.,  fer.  10  ; 
Jays  SermonSy  fer.  2 ;  Mafun's 
Chrijlian  Morals ,  vol.  I.,  fer.  3 ; 
Blair  s  Sei^monSy  vol.  III.,  fer.  11. ;  in  fruitlefs  profefibrs,  13  Luke,  6, 
Bi/hop  Home's  DifcourfeSfVo].  II.,  9;  in  Antichrift,  2  Rev.  21.  13 
fer.  10;  Blfhop  Hopkins's  Death  Ch.  6\  18  Ch.  8.  See  Charnock's 
difarmed,  p!  1,  120.  JVorks,  vol.  I.,  p.  780  ;  Gill's  Bo- 

PATIENCE  OF  GOD  is  his  long  di/  of  Divinity,  vol.  I.,  p.  130; 
fuffering  or  forbearance.  He  is  Saurins  SerinonSf  vol.  I.,  fer.  10 
called  the  God  of  patience,  not  and  11,  148,149;  Tillotfons  Ser. 
only  becaufe  he  is  the  author  and  PATRIARCHS,  heads  of  families ; 
object  of  the  grace  of  patience,  a  name  applied  chiefly  to  thufe 
but  becaufe  he  is  patient  or  long  who  lived  before  Mofcs,  who 
fuffering  in  himfelf,  and  towards  were  both  priefts  and  princes, 
his  creatures.  It  is  not,  indeed,  without  peculiar  places  fitted  for 
to  be  confidered  as  a  quality,  ac-  worrtiip,  2  Acts,  29-  7  Ch.  8,  9- 
cident,  paflion,  or  affeftjon  in  7  Heb.  4. 
Vol.  II.  H  h  Patnarch^s, 
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Patriarchs,  among  Chriftians, 
are  ecclefiaftical  dignitaries,  or 
bifhops,  fo  called  from  their  pa- 
ternal authority  in  the  church. 
The  power  of  patriarchs  was  not 
the  fame  in  all,  but  ditfered  ac- 
cording to  the  diftbrent  cuftoms  of 
countries,  or  the  pleafures  of 
kings  and  councils.  Thus  the 
patriarch  of  Conflantinople  grew 
to  be  a  patriarch  over  the  patri* 
archs  of  E})hefus  and  Caefarea, 
and  was  called  the  (Ecumenical 
and  Univerfal  Patriarch;  and  the 
patriarch  of  Alexandria  had  fome 
prerogatives  which  no  other  patri- 
arch but  himfelf  enjoyed  ;  fuch  as 
•  the  right  of  confecrating  and  ap- 
proving of  every  fmgle  bifhop 
under  his  jurifdidion.  The  pa- 
triarchate has  been  ever  efteemed 
the  fupreme  dignity  in  the  church : 
the  bilbop  had  only  under  him  the 
territory  of  the  city  of  which  he 
was  bilhop;  the  metropolitan  fu- 
perintended  a  province,  and  had 
for  fuflPragans  the  bifliops  of  his 
province ;  the  primate  was  the 
chief  of  what  was  then  called  a 
diocefe,  and  had  feveral  metropo- 
litans under  him;  and  the  patri- 
arch had  under  him  feveral  dio- 
cefes,  compofing  one  exarchate, 
and  the  primates  themfelves  were 
under  him.  U(her,Pagi,De]\larca, 
and  Morinus,  attribute  the  efta- 
blifliment  of  the  grand  patri- 
archates to  the  apoftles  them- 
felves, who,  in  their  opinion,  ac- 
cording to  the  defcription  of  the 
world  then  given  by  geographers, 
pitched  on  three  principal  cities 
in  the  three  parts  of  the  known 
world,  viz.  Rome  in  Europe, 
Antioch  in  Afia,  and  Alexandria 
in   Africa:    and    thus  formed   a 


trinity  of  patriarchs.  Others  main- 
tain,   that     the    name    patriarch 
was  unknown  at  the  time  of  the 
council  of  Nice ;   and   that  for  a 
long   time   afterwards   patriarchs 
and    primates    were    confounded 
together,    as    being    all    equally 
chiefs   of  diocefes,    and    equally 
fuperior   to   metropolitans,     who 
were   only    chiefs    of    provinces. 
Hence  Socrates  gives  the  title  pa- 
triarch to  all  the  chiefs  of  diocefes, 
and  reckons  ten  of  them.  Indeed, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  dig- 
nity of  patriarch  was  appropriated 
to  the  five  grand  fees  of  Rome, 
Conftantinople,  Alexandria,  An- 
tioch,  and   Jerufalem,    till   after 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  in  451 ; 
for  when  the  council  of  Nice  re- 
gulated   the  limits  and   preroga- 
tives  of  the  three   patriarchs  of 
Rome,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria, 
it   did   not  give   them  the  title  of 
patriarchs,  though  it  allowed  them 
the  pre-eminence  and   privileges 
thereof:  thus,  when  the  council  of 
Conftantinoplc  adjudged    the    fe- 
cond  place  to  the  bifliop  of  Con- 
llantinople,     who    till    then    was 
only  a  fuftragan  of  Heraclea,  it 
faid  nothing  of  the  patriarchate. 
Nor  is  the  term  patriarch  found 
in   the  decree  of  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  whereby  the  fifth  place 
is  alligned  to  the  bilhop  of  jeru- 
falem;  nor  did   thefe   five  patri- 
archs govern  all  the  churches. 

There  were  befides  many  inde- 
pendent chiefs  of  diocefes,  who, 
far  from  owning  the  jurifdidion 
of  the  grand  patriarchs,  called 
themfelves  patriarchs,  fuch  as  that 
of  Aquilcia;  nor  was  Carthage 
ever  fubje^t  to  the  patriarch  of 
Alexandria.      Molheim    (Ecclcf, 
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governed  the  cliurch  in  common. 
Indeed,  after  the  name  patriarch 
became  frequent  in  the  Weft,  it 
was  attributed  to  the  bi (hops'  of 
Bourgcs  and  Lyons;  but  it  was 
only  in  the  firft  lignification,  viz. 
as  heads  of  diocefes.  Du  Can^e 
lays,  that  there  have  been  fome 
abbots  who  have  borne  the  title 
of  patriarchs. 

antient    fedaries 
the   peace   of  the 
beginning   of  the 
thus  called  from 
their  founder  Vatriciiis,  preceptor 
of  a  Marcionite  called   Symma- 
chus.      His    diftinguifhing    tenet 
was,    that   the   fubftance    of  the 
flefli  is  not  the  work  of  God,   but 
that  of  the  devil;   on  which  ac- 
count his  adherents  bore  an  im- 
placable hatred  to  their     vn  flcfh, 
which  fometimes  carried  them  fo 
far  as  to  kill  themfelves. 


Ilifl.y  vol.  I.,  p.  284«)  imagines 
that  the  bilhops  who  enjoyed  a 
certain  degree  of  pre-eminence 
over  the  rcll;  of  their  order  were 
diftinguiflied  by  the  Jewifh  title 
of  patriarchs  in  the  fourth  century. 
The  authority  of  the  patriarchs 
gradually  increafed  till  about  the 
clofe  of  the  fifth  century :  all 
affairs  of  moment  within  the  com- 
pafs  of  their  patriarchates  came  PATRICIANS, 
before  them  either  at  firft  hand  who  difturbed 
or  by  appeals  from  the  metropo- 
litans. They  confecrated  bifhops; 
aflembled  yearly  in  council  the 
clergy  of  their  refpe<5live  diftri^ls; 
pronounced  a  decifive  judgment  in 
thofe  cafes  where  accufations  were 
brought  againft  bifhops;  and  ap- 
pointed vicars  or  deputies,  clothed 
with  their  authority,  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  order  and  tranquil- 
lity in  the  remoter  provinces.  In 
fhort,  nothing  was  done  without 
confulting  them,  and  their  decrees  PATRIPASSIANS,    a    fc(5t    that 


church   in   the 
third   century ; 


were  executed  with  the  fame  re- 
gularity and  refped;  as  thofe  of 
the  princes. 

It  deferves  to  be  remarked, 
however,  that  the  authority  of 
the  patriarchs  was  not  acknow- 
ledged through  all  the  provinces 
without  exception.  Several  dif- 
tri6ls,  both  in  the  eaftern  and 
weftern  empires,  were  exempted 
from  their  jurifdidion.  The  La- 
tin church  had  no  patriarchs  till 
the  (ixth  century ;  and  the  churches 


appeared  about  the  latter  end  of 
the  fecond  century ;  fo  called 
from  their  afcribing  the  paftion 
or  fufterings  of  Chrift  to  the  Fa» 
ther ;  for  they  alTerted  the  unity 
of  God  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  de- 
ftroy  all  diftindions  of  perfons, 
and  to  make  the  Father  and  Son 
precifely  the  fame  \  in  which  they 
were  followed  by  the  Sabellians 
and  others.  The  author  and  head 
of  the  Patripaflians  was  Praxeas, 
a  philofopher  of  Phrygia,  in  Afia. 


of  Gaul,  Britain,  &c.,  were  never  PATRONAGE,  or  Advowson,  a 
fubjed   to    the    authority   of  the     fort  of  incorporeal  hereditament, 
patriarch  of  Rome,   whofe  autho-     confifting  in  the  right  of  prefenta- 
rity  only  extended  to  the  fuburbi- 
cary  provinces.      There   was  no 
primacy,  no  exarchate,  nor  patri- 
archate,   owned    here ;     but   the 
biftiops,  with   the  metropolitans, 

li 


tion  to  a  church  or  ecclefi'tftical 
benefice.  Advowfon  fignifies  the 
taking  into  prote(5tion,  and  theie- 
fore is fvnonymous with  patronage ; 
and  he  who  has  the  right  of  ad- 
1  2  vowfon 
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vowfon  is  called  the  patron  of  the 
church. 
PAULIANISTS,  a  fc-a  fo  called 
from  their  founder  Paulus  Samo- 
fatcnus,  a  native  of  Samoiaja, 
clecled  bilhop  of  Antioch  in  202. 
Hisdodrinefeems  to  have  amount- 
ed to  this:  that  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Ghoft  exift  in  God  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  faculties  of 
reafon  and  activity  do  in  man; 
that  Chrill  was  born  a  mere  man; 
but  that  the  reafon  or  wifdom  of 
the  Father  defcended  into  him, 
and  by  him  wrought  miracles 
upon  earth,  and  inllructed  the 
nations ;  and,  finally,  that  on  ac- 
count of  this  union  of  the  divine 
word  with  the  man  Jefus,  Chrift 
might,  though  improperly,  be  call- 
ed God.  It  is  alfo  faid  that  he  did 
not  baptize  in  the  nanae  of  the 
Father,  and  the  Son,  &c.;  for 
M'hich  reafon  the  council  of  Nice 
ordered  thofe  baptized  by  him  to 
be  re-baptized.  Iking  condemned 
by  Dionyfius  Alexandrinus  in  a 
council,  he  abjured  his  errors  to 
avoid  depofition  ;  but  foon  after  he 
rcfumed  them,  and  was  a6iually 
depofed  by  another  council  in  26^' 
lie  may  be  coniidered  as  the  father 
of  the  modern  Sociuians ;  and  his 
errors  are  feverely  condemned  by 
the  council  of  Nice,  whofe  creed 
differs  a  little  from  that  now  ufed 
under  the  fame  name  in  the  church 
of  England.  The  creed  agreed 
upon  by  the  Nicene  fathers  with  a 
view  to  the  errors  of  Paulus  Sa- 
moftttenus  concludes  thus:  '*  But 
thofe  who  fay  there  was  a  time 
when  he  was  not,  and  that  he  was 
not  before  he  was  born,  the  catho- 
lic and  apoftolic  church  anathe- 
matizes." 


PAULICIANS,  a  branch  of  the 
antient  Manichees;  fo  called  from 
their  founder,  one  Paulus,  an  Ar- 
menian, in  the  feventh  century, 
who  with  his  brother  John,  both 
of  Samofata,  formed  this  fe(5l ; 
though  others  are  of  opinion  that 
they  were  thus  called  from  another 
Paul,  an  Armenian  by  birth,  who 
lived  under  the  reign  of  Juflinian 
II.  In  the  feventh  century,  a 
zealot,  called  Conftantine,  revived 
this  drooping  fe6t,  which  had 
fuffcrcd  much  from  the  violence 
of  its  adverfaries,.  and  was  ready 
to  expire  under  the  feverity  of 
the  imperial  edi6ls,  and  that  zeal 
with  which  they  were  carried  into 
execution.  The  Paulicians,  how- 
ever, by  their  number  and  the 
continuance  of  the  emperor  Nice- 
phorus,  became  formidable  to  all 
the  Eafb.  But  the  cruel  rage  of 
perfecution,  which  had  for  fome 
years  been  fufpended,  broke  forth 
with  redoubled  violence  under 
the  reigns  of  Michael  Curopalates, 
and  Leo,  the  Armenian,  who  in- 
flided  capital  punifhment  on  fuch 
of  the  Paulicians  as  refufed  to 
return  into  the  bofom  of  the 
church.  The  emprefs  Theodora, 
tutorefs  of  the  emperor  Michael, 
in  845,  would  oblige  them  either 
to  be  converted  or  to  quit  the 
empire ;  upon  which  feveral  of 
them  were  put  to  death,  and 
more  retired  among  the  Saracens ; 
but  they  were  neither  all  exter- 
minated nor  baniflied. 

Upon  this  they  entered  into  a 
league  with  the  Saracens,  and, 
choohng  for  their  chief  an  officer 
of  the  greateft  refolution  and  va- 
lour, whofe  name  was  Carbeus, 
they  declared  againft  the  Greeks  a 
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>var,   which  was   carried   on   for 
fifty  years  with  the  greateft  vehe- 
mence  and   fury.     During  thefe 
commotions,  fome  Paiilicians,  to- 
wards the  conclulion  of  this  cen- 
tury,   fpread    abroad    their   doc- 
trines among  the  Bulgarians :  many 
of  them,  either  from  a  principle  of 
zeal  for  the  propagation  of  their 
opinions,  or  from  a  natural  defire 
of    flying    from   the   perfccution 
which    they    fuffered    under    the 
-Grecian  yoke,  retired  about  the 
clofe  of  the  eleventh  century  from 
Bulgaria  and  Thrace,  and  formed 
fettlements    in    other    countries. 
Their  firft  migration  was  into  Italy ; 
whence,  in  procefs  of  time,  they 
fent  colonies  into  almoft  all  the 
other  provinces  of  Europe,    and 
formed   gradually  a  confiderable 
number    of    religious    afi'emblies, 
who    adhered    to    their    doctrine, 
and  who  were  afterwards  perfe- 
cuted  with  the  utmoft  vehemence 
by  the  Roman  pontiffs.     In  Italy 
they  were  called  Paiarini,  from  a 
certain  place  called  Fataria,  being 
a  part  of  the  city  of  Milan,  where 
they  held    their  affemblies  ;    and 
Gatkari,  or  Gazari^  from  Gazaria, 
or  the  Lefier  Tartary.    In  France 
they  v/ere  c-aWedi  AlbigenfeSy  though 
their   faith    differed  widely    from 
that  of  the  Albigenfes  whom  Pro- 
teftant  writers  generally  vindicate 
(See  Albigenses).  The  iirft  re- 
ligious  alTembly    the    Paulicians 
had  formed  in  Europe  is  faid  to 
have  been  difcovered  at  Orleans 
in  1017»  under  the  reign  of  Ro- 
bert, when  many  of  them   were 
condemned    to    be    burnt   alive. 
The  antient  Paulicians,  according 
to  Photius,  expreffed  the  utmoft 
abhorrence  of  Manes  and  his  doc- 


trine.    The  Greek  writers  com- 
prife   their   errors  under  the  fix 
following   particulars:     1.    They 
denied  that  this  inferior  and  vi- 
fible  world  is  the  produdion  of 
the  Supreme  Being;  and  they  dif- 
tinguifh  the  Creator  of  the  world 
and   of  human   bodies  from  the 
Mofl  High  God  who  dwells  in  the 
heavens :    and   hence   fome  have 
been  led   to   conceive   that  they 
were  a  branch  of  the  Gnoftics  ra- 
ther than  of  the  Manichaeans.— 
2.   They  treated  contemptuoufly 
the  Virgin  Mary,   or,  according 
to  the  ufual  manner  of  fpeaking 
among  the  Greeks,  they  refufed  to 
adore  and  worfhip  her.— 3.   They 
refufed  to  celebrate  the  inftitution 
of  the   Lord's   fupper. — 4.  They 
loaded   the   crofs   of  Chrift  with 
contempt  and  reproach,  by  which 
we  are   only  to  underftand  that 
they  refufed  to  follow  the  abfurd 
and   fuperilitious  prad-ice  of  the 
Greeks,  who  paid  to  the  pretended 
wood  of  the  crofs  a  certain  fort  of 
religious   homage.— 5.   They   re- 
jected, after  the  example  of  the 
greateft  part  of  the  Gnoftics,  the 
books  of  the  Old  Teftament ;  and 
looked    upon  the  writers  of  that 
facred  hillory  as  infpired  by  the 
Creator  of  this  world,  and  not  by 
the  Supreme  God. — 6.  They  ex- 
cluded prefbyters  and  elders  from 
all  part  in  the  adminiftration  of 
the  church. 
PEACE,   that   flate   of    mind    in 
which  perfons  are  expofed  to  no 
open  violence  to  interrupt  their 
tranquillity.     1.    Social  peace  is 
mutual  agreement  one  with  ano- 
ther,  whereby  we  forbear  injuring 
one  another,  34  Pfalm,   14-.    132 
Pfalm. — 2,  Ecclejiajlkal  peace  is 
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freedom  from  contentions  and  reft 
from  perfecutions,  1 1  Ifaiah,  13. 
32  Ifaiah,  17.  12  Rev.  14.— 3. 
Spirifual  peace  is  deliverance  irom 
fm,  by  which  ne  were  at  enmity 
with  God,  5  Rom.  1  ;  the  rcfult 
of  which  is  peace  in  the  confer- 
ence, 10  Heb.  22.  This  peace  is 
the  gift  of  God  tlnough  Jefus 
Chrift,  3,  2d  Thef.  l6\  It  is  a 
blefhng  of  ^reat  importance,  1 19 
Pfahn,  l65.  It  is  denominated 
perfect,  26  Ifaiah,  3.  Inexprefii- 
ble,  4  Phil.  7-  Permanent,  34- 
Job,  20.  1(5  John,  22.  Eternal, 
57  Ifaiah,  2.  4  lleb.  9.  See  Hap- 
piness. 
Pr.LAGIANS,  a  feet  who  appeared 
about  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. They  maintained  the  fol- 
lowing doctrines  :  1.  That  Adam 
was  by  nature  mortal,  and,  whe- 
ther he  had  finned  or  not,  would 
certainly  have  died. — 2.  That  the 
confequcnces  of  Adam's  fin  were 
confined  to  his  own  perfon. — 3. 
That  new-born  infants  arc  in  the 
fame  fituation  with  Adam  before 
the  fall. — 4.  That  the  law  quali- 
fied men  for  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven, and  was  founded  upon  equal 
promifes  with  the  Gofpel. — 5. 
That  the  general  refurreclion  of 
the  dead  does  not  follow  in  virtue 
of  our  Saviour's  refurre(^ion. — 
6".  That  the  grace  of  God  is  given 
according  to  our  merits.— 7. 
That  this  grace  is  not  granted  for 
the  perfoimance  of  every  moral 
^^t  ;  the  liberty  of  the  will  and 
information  in  points  of  duty 
being  fufficicnt. 

The  founder  of  this  feci  was 
Pelagius,  a  native  of  Great  P)ri- 
tain.  He  was  educated  in  the 
monaftcrv  of  Banchor,  in  Wales, 
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of  which  lie.  became  a  monk,  and 
afterwards  an  abbot.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  life  he  went  over  to 
France,  and  thence  to  Rome, 
where  he  and  his  friend  Celellius 
propagated  tlieir  opinions,  though 
in  a  private  manner.  Upon  the 
approach  of  the  Goths,  A.  D.  410, 
they  retired  from  Rome,  and  went 
firft  into  Sicily,  and  afterwards 
into  Africa,  where  they  publiihed 
their  doctrines  with  more  freedom. 
From  Africa,  Pelagius  paffed  into 
Paleftine,  while  Celeltius  remain- 
ed at  Carthage,  with  a  view  to 
preferment,  defiring  to  be  ad- 
mitted among  the  prefbyters  of 
that  city.  But  the  difcovery  of 
his  opinions  having  blafted  all  his 
hopes,  and  his  errors  being  con- 
demned in  a  council  held  at  Car- 
thage, A.  D.  412,  he  departed 
from  that  city,  and  went  into  the 
Ealt.  It  was  from  this  time  that 
Auguftin,  the  famous  bifliop  of 
Hippo,  began  to  attack  the  tenets 
of  Pelagius  and  Ccleftius  in  his 
learned  and  eloquent  writings ; 
and  to  him,  indeed,  is  principally 
due  the  glory  of  having  fup- 
prefiJ?d  this  fed  in  its  very  birth. 

Things  went  more  fmoothly 
with  Pelagius  in  the  Eall,  where 
he  enjoyed  the  protedion  and  fa- 
vour of  John,  bifliop  of  Jerulalcm, 
whofe  attachment  to  the  fenti- 
ments  of  Origen  led  him  natu- 
rally to  countenance  thole  of  Pe- 
lagius, on  account  of  the  con- 
formity that  there  feemed  to  be 
between  thefc  two  fyftcms.  Under 
the  (liadow^  of  this  powerful  pro- 
te«5lion,  Pelagius  made  a  public 
profefiion  of  his  opinions,  and 
formed  difciples  in  feveral  places. 
And  though,  in  the  year  415,  Ijc 
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was  accufed  by  Oiofius,  a  Spanilli  by  their  councils,  and  the  cmpe- 
prefbyter,  whom  Auguitiu  had  rors  by  their  edids  and  penal 
font  into  Paleftine  for  that  pur-  laws,  demolilhed  this  feci  in  its 
pofe,  before  an  aflerably  of  bilhops  infancy,  and  fupprcfled  it  entirely 
met  at  Jerufalem,  yet  he  was  dif-  before  it  had  acquired  any  to- 
miffed  without  the  leaft  cenfure  ;  lerable  degree  of  vigour  or  con- 
and   not   only   fo,    but    was  foon     llftence. 

after  fully  acquitted  of  all  errors  PENANCE,  a  punifliment  either 
by  the  council  of  Diofpolis.  voluntary  or  impofed  by  autho- 

This  controverfy   was    brougl^it     rity   for  the  faults  a   perfon  has" 


to  Rome,  and  referred  by  Cc- 
leftius  and  Pelagius  to  the  dcci- 
fion  of  Zofimus,  who  was  raifed  to 
the  pontificate  A.  D.  4-17.  the 
new  pontiff, gained  over  by  the  am- 
biguous and  ieemingly  orthodox 
confeflion  of  faith  that  Celcftius, 
who  was  now  at  Rome,  had  art- 
fully drawn  up,  and  alfo  by  the 
letters  and  proteUations  of  Pela- 
gius, pronounced  in  favour  of 
thefe  monks,  declared  them  found 


committed.  Penance  is  one  of 
the  feven  facraments  of  the  Ro- 
milh  church.  Befules  fafting, 
alms,  abliinence,  and  the  like, 
which  arc  the  general  conditions 
of  penance,  there  are  others  of  a 
moie  particular  kind;  as  the  re- 
peating a  certain  number  of  av^> 
marys,  paternoll:ers,  and  credos; 
wearing  a  hair  fliift,  and  giving 
onelelf  a  certain  number  of  Uripe^. 
In  Italy  and  Spain  it  is  ufual  to  fee 


in   the  faith,  and  unjuftly  perle-    Chriltians,   almoft  naked,   loaded 


cuted  by  their  adveriaries.  The 
African  bifhops,  with  Augurtin 
at  their  head,  little  affeded  with 
this  declaration,  continued  oblti- 
nately  to  maintain  the  judgment 
they  had  pronounced  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  to  ftren^then  it  bv  their 
exhortations,  their  letters,  and 
their  writin2;s.  Zolimus  yielded  to 
the  perfeverance  of  the  Africans, 
changed  his  mind,  and  condemn- 
ed, .with  the  utmoft  feverity,  Pe- 
lagius and  Celeftius,  whom  he  had 
honoured  with  his  approbation, 
and  covered  with  his  protection. 
This  was  followed  by  a  train  of 
evils,  which  purfued  thefe  two 
monks  without  interruption.  They 
were  condemned,  fays  iNlolhcim, 
by  that  fame  Ephefian  council 
which  had  launched  its  thunder 
^t  the  head  of  Neftorius.  In  Ihort, 
the  Gauls,  Britons,  and  Africans, 


with  chains,  and  lafhing  them- 
felves  at  every  ftep.  See  Po- 
pery. 
PZNITENCE  is  fometimcs  ufed 
for  a  ftate  of  repentance,  and 
fometimes  for  the  aCt  of  repenting. 
It  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  difcipline  or 
punifhment  attending  repentance, 
more  ufually  called  penance.  It 
alfo  n;ives  title  to  feveral  religious 
orders,  confifting  cither  of  con- 
verted debauchees  and  reformed 
profiitutes,  or  of  perfons  who  de%» 
vote  themfelves  to  the  office  of  re- 
claiming them.  See  next  arlic'e. 
Onkr  of  Penitents  of  St.  Mag- 
dalen was  ellabliflied  about  the 
year  1272,  by  one  Bernard,  a  ci- 
tizen of  Marfeilles,  who  devoted 
himfelf  to  the  work  of  converting 
the  courtezans  of  that  city.  Ber- 
nard was  fcconded  by  feveral 
others,  who,  forming  a    kind   of 

focioty, 


fociety,  were  at  length  ere<^led  in- 
to a  religious  order  by  pope -Ni- 
cholas III.,  under  the  rule  of  St. 
Auguttinc.  F.  Gcfney  fays,  they 
alio  made  a  religious  order  of  the 
penitents,  or  women  they  con- 
verted, giving  them  the  fame  rules 
and  obfervances  which  they  them- 
felves  kept. 

Congregation  of  Penitents  of  St. 
Magdalen,  nt  Paris,  owed  its  rife 
to  the  preaching  of  F.  Tifleran,  a 
Francilcan,  who  converted  a  vaft 
number  of  courtezans,  about  the 
year  1492-  Louis,  duke  of  Or- 
leans, gave  them  his  houfc  for  a 
monaftery  ;  or  rather,  as  appears 
fcy  their  conftitutions,  Charles 
YIII.  gave  them  the  hotel  called 
Bochaisne,  whence  thev  were  re- 
moved  to  St.  George's  Chapel,  in 
1572.  By  virtue  of  a  brief  of 
pope  Alexander,  Simon,  bifhop 
of  Paris,  in  1497,  drew  them  up 
a  body  of  ftatutes,  and  gave  them 
the  rule  of  St.  Auguftine.  It  was 
neceflary  before  a  woman  could  be 
admitted  that  Ihe  had  firft  com- 
mitted the  fin  of  the  flefh.  Nona 
were  admitted  who  were  above 
thirty-five  years  of  age.  Since  its 
reformation  by  Mary  Alvequin, 
in  l6l6',  none  have  been  admitted 
but  maids,  who,  however,  ftill  re- 
tain the  autient  name,  Penitents. 
PENITENTS,  an  appellation  given 
to  certain  fraternities  of  penitents, 
diftinguillied  by  the  different  Ihape 
and  colour  of  their  habits.  Thelc 
are  fecular  focietics,  who  have 
their  rules,  ftatutes,  and  churches, 
and  make  public  proceffions  under 
their  particular  crofl'es  or  banners. 
Of  thefe ,  it  is  faid,  there  are  more 
than  a  hundred,  the  moll  confi- 
dcrablc  of   which  are  as  follow : 
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The  White  Penitents,  of  which 
there  are  feveral  different  forts  at 
Rome,  the  moft  anticnt  of  which 
was  conftituted  in  1264:  the  bre- 
thren of  this  fraternity  every 
year  give  portions  to  a  certain 
number  of  young  girls,  in  order 
to  their  being  married  :  their  ha- 
bit is  a  kind  of  white  fackcloth, 
and  on  the  fhoulder  is  a  circle,  in 
the  middle  of  which  is  a  red  and 
white  crofs.  Black  Penitents,  the 
moft  confiderable  of  which  are 
the  Brethren  of  Mercy,  inftituted 
in  148S  by  fome  Florentines,  in 
order  to  alfift  criminals  during 
their  imprifonment,  and  at  the 
time  of  their  death.  On  the  day 
of  execution  they  walk  in  procef- 
fion  before  them,  finging  the  feven 
penitential  pfalms,  and  the  lita- 
nies ;  and,  after  they  are  dead, they 
take  them  down  from  the  gibbet, 
and  bury  them :  their  habit  is 
black  fackcloth.  There  are  others 
whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  bury  fuch 
perfons  as  are  found  dead  in  the 
Itreets  :  thefe  wear  a  death's  head 
on  one  fide  of  their  habit.  There 
are  alfo  blue,  gray,  red,  green,  and 
violet  penitents,  all  which  are  re- 
markable for  little  elfebefides  th* 
different  colours  of  their  habits. 
Penitents,  or  Converts  of  the 
name  of  JefuSj  a  congregation  of 
religious  at  Seville,  in  Spain,  con- 
fifting  of  women  who  have  led  a 
licentious  life,  founded  in  1550. 
This  monaftery  is  divided  into 
three  quarters  :  one  for  profefted 
religious ;  another  for  novices ;  a 
third  for  thofe  who  are  under  Ccr- 
redion.  When  thefe  laft  give 
figns  of  a  real  repentance,  they 
are  removed  into  the  quarter  of 
the  novices,  where,    if    they   do 
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Bot  behave,  themfelves  well,  they    fome  cathedrals  veiled  with  power 

from  the  bifhop  to  abfolve  in  cafes 
referred  to  him. 
PENTATEUCH,  from  7:^,%  five, 
and  rsvx,®-,  an  inftrument  or  vo- 
lume, fi^nifies  the  collection  of  tha 
five  inftruments  or  books  of  Mo- 
fes,  which  are  Gcnefis,  Exodus, 
Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deute- 
ronomy. Some  modern  writers,  it 
feems^  have  alTerted  that  INIofes  did 
not  compofe  the  Pentateuch,  be- 
caufe  the  author  always  fpeaks  in 
the  third  perfon;  abridges  his  nar- 
ration like  a  writer  who  collected 
from  antient  memoirs;  fometimes 
interrupts  the  thread  of  his  dif- 
courfe,  for  example,  4  Gen.  23 ;  and 
becaufe  of  the  account  of  the  death 


are  remanded  to  their  correction. 
They  obferve  the  rule  of  St.  Au- 
guftine. 

Pe?ufe?ifs  ofOniefOj  are  an  or- 
der of  nuns  inftituted  by  Antony 
Simoncelli,  a  gentleman  of  Orvi- 
eto,  in  Italy.  Tlie  monaftery  he 
built  xvag  at  firll  defigned  for  the 
•reception  of  poor  girls  abandon- 
ed by  their  parents,  and  in  danger 
of  lofing  their  virtue.  In  1662  it 
was  ereded  into  a  monaftery,  for 
the  reception  of  fuch  as,  having 
abandoned  themfelves  toimpurity, 
were  willing  to  take  up,  and  con- 
fecrate  themfelves  to  God  by  fo- 
lemn  vows.  Their  rule  is  that  of 
the  Carmelites. 
PENITENTIAL,  an  ecclefiaftical 
book  retained  among  the  Roman- 
ifts,  in  which  is  prefcribed  what 
relates  to  the  impofition  of  pe- 
nance, and  the  reconciliation  of 
penitents.  There  are  various  pe- 
nitentials,  as  the  Roman  peniten- 
tial ;  that  of  the  venerable  Bedc  ; 
that  of  pope  Gregory  the  Third, 
&c. 
PENITENTIARY,  in  the  antient 
Chrilliah  church,  a  name  given 
to  certain  prefby ters  or  priefls  ap- 
pointed in  every  church  to  receive 
the  private  confeffions  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  order  to  facilitate  public 
difcipline,  by  acquainting  them 
what  fins  were  to  be  expiated  by 
public  penance,  and  to  appoint 
private  penance  for  fuch  private 
crimes  as  were  not  proper  to  be 
publicly  cenfured. 

Penitentiary,  alfo,  in  the  court 
of  Rome,  is  an  office  in  which 
are  examined  and  delivered  out 
the  fecret  bulls,  difpenfations,  &c. 
Penitentiary  is  alio  an  officer  in 
Vol.  II.  I 


of  Mofcs  at  the  end,  &c.  It  is  ob- 
ferved,  alfo,    in   the  text  of  the 
Pentateuch,  that  there  are  fome 
places  that  are  defedive :  for  ex:- 
ample,  in  12  Exodus,   8.  we  fee 
Mofes  fpeaking  to  Pharaoh,  where 
the  author    omits  the   beoiinnin^ 
of  his  difcourfe.     The  Samaritan 
inferts  in  the  fame  place  what  is 
wanting  in  the  Hebrew.    In  other 
places  the   fame  Samaritan  copy 
adds  what  is  deficient  in  the  He- 
brew ;  and  what  it  contained  more 
than  the  Hebrew  feems   fo   well 
conneded  with  the  reft  of  the  dif* 
courfe,  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to    feparate  them.     Laftly,   they 
think  they  obferve  certain  firokes 
in    the    Pentateuch    which    can 
hardly   agree   with    Mofes,    who 
was  born  and   bred  in  Egypt;  as 
what  he  fays  of  the  earthly  para- 
dife,  of  the  rivers  that  watered  it, 
and  ran  through  it ;    of  the  cities 
of  Babylon,    Erech,    Refen,  and 
Calneh  ;  of  the  gold  of  Pifon  ;  of 
the  bdellium,  of  the  ftone  of  So- 
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of  the  pafibver,  23  Lev.  15.  It 
coiTcfponds  with  the  Chrillians' 
Whitfuntide,  for  which  it  is  fome* 
times  11  fed. 

that  ftate  or 
thing  in  which 
It  IS  free  from  defed;  or  re- 
dundancy. According  to  fome, 
it  is  divided  into  'phyjical  or  na- 
tural, whereby  a  thing  has  all  its 
powers  and  faculties;  7noral,  or 
an  eminent  degree  of  goodnef* 
and  piety ;  and  metaphyfical  or 
tranfcendent  is  the  poffeflion  of  all 
the  eflential  attributes  or  parts 
neceiTary  to  the  integrity  of  a 
fubflance;  or  it  is  that  whereby  a 
thins  has  or  is  provided  of  every 


hem,  or  onyx  flone,  which  was 
to  be  found  in  that  country.— 
Thefe  particulars,  obferved  with 
fuch  curiofity,  feem  to  prove 
that  the  authoV  of  the  Pentateuch  PERFECTION, 
lived  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Add  quality  of  a 
what  he  fays  concerning  the  ark 
of  Noah,  of  its  conrtrudion,  of  the 
place  where  it  refled,  of  the  wood 
wherewith  it  was  built,  of  the  bi- 
tumen of  Babylon,  &c.  But  in 
anfwer  to  all  thefe  objedions  it  is 
jul^ly  obferved,  that  thefe  books 
are  by  the  moft  antient  writers 
afcribed  to  Mofes,  and  it  is  con- 
firmed by  the  authority  of  hea- 
then writers  themfelves  that  they 
are  his  writing  :  befides  this,  we 
have  the  unanimous  teftimony  of 
the  whole  Jevvifh  nation  ever 
lince  Mofes's  time.  Divers  texts 
of  the  Pentateuch  imply  that  it 
was  written  by  him;  and  the  book 
of  Jofliua  and  other  parts  of 
fcripture  import  as  much  :  and 
though  fome  paiTages  have  been 
thought  to  imply  the  contrary,  yet 
this  is  but  a  late  opinion,  and  has 
been  fufficiently  confuted  by  feve- 
ral  learned  men.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  Ezra  publilhed  a 
new  edition  of  the  books  of  Mo- 
fes, in  which  he  might  add  thofe 
paflages  that  many  fuppofc  Mo- 
les did  not  write.  See  Ainf- 
ivorfk  and  Kidder  on  the  Penta- 
teuch; Frideaux'sCon.,  \o\.  1.,  p. 
342,  345,  573,  575  ;  Marjh's  Ju- 
thenticity  of  the  Five  Books  of  Mo- 
fes conftdered ;  Warhurtons  Divine 
Legation ;  Jenkins's  Rcajonabk- 
nefs  of  Ciinjlianity  ;  Watfon's  Apo- 
logy, let.  2  and  3. 
PENTECOST,  a  folemn  feftival  of 
the  Jews,  fo  called,  Lecaufe  it  was 
celebrated  lifty  days  after  the  feaft 


thing    belonging    to   its  nature ; 


fuch  is  the  perfedion  of  God.— 
The  term  perfedion,  fays  the 
great  Witfuis,  is  not  always  ufed 
in  the  fame  fenfe  in  the  fcripture. 
1.  There  is  a  perfedion  of  fince" 
rity^  whereby  a  man  ferves  God 
without  hypocrify,  1  Job,  1.  3S 
Ifa.  3.-2.  There  is  a  perfedion 
of  parts,  fubjedive  with  refped; 
to  the  whole  man,  5,  Id  Thelf. 
23.  and  objedive  with  refped  to 
the  whole  law,  when  all  the  du- 
ties prefcribed  by  God  are  ob- 
ferved, 119  Pf^l.  I2S.  1  Luke, 
6.-3.  There  is  a  comparative  per- 
fedion afcribed  to  thofe  who  are 
advanced  in  knowledge,  faith,  and 
fanditication,  in  comparifon  of 
thofe  who  are  ftill  infants  and  un- 
taught, 2,  1ft  John,  J  3.  2,  ift 
Cor.  6.  3  Phil.  15.-4.  There  is  an 
evangelical  ])exiecX\o\\.  The  righte- 
oufnefs  of  Chrift  being  imputed 
to  the  believer,  he  is  complete  in 
him,  and  accepted  of  God  as 
pprfed  throuoh  Chrift,  2  Col. 
10.  5  Eph.  27.  5,  2d  Cor.  21.— 

5.  There 
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5.  There  is  alfo  a  perfedioii  of 
degrees^  by  which  a  perfon  per- 
forms all  the  commands  of  God 
with  the  full  exertion  of  all  his 
powers,  without  the  leaft  defed. 
This  is  what  the  law  of  God  re- 
quires, but  what  the  faints  cannot 
attain  to  in  this  life,  though  we 
%\'illingly  allow  them  all  the  other 
kinds  above-mentioned,  7  Rom. 
24.  3  Phil.  12.  1,  1ft  John,  8. 
JVitfii  (Economia  Foedcrum  Deiy 
lib.  III.,  cap.  12,  §  124  ;  Bates's 
Works,  p.  557,  &c. ;  Laxo  and 
Weftley  o?i  Perfeciion ;  Doddridge  s 
Lefliires,  lee.  181. 

PERFECTIONS  OF  GOD.  See 
Attributes. 

PERJURY  is  the  taking  of  an 
oath,  in  order  to  tell  or  con- 
firm a  falfehood.  This  is  a  very 
heinous  crime,  as  it  is  treat- 
ing the  Almighty  with  irreve- 
rence ;  denying,  or  at  leaft  dif- 
carding  his  omnifcience  ;  profan- 
ing his  name,  and  violating  truth. 
It  has  always  been  efteemed  a  very 
detcftable  thing,  and  thofe  who 
have  been  proved  guilty  of  it  have 
been  looked  upon  as  the  pefts  of 
fociety.     See  Oath. 

PERCUSSION  OF  SIN.  See  Sin. 

PERSECUTION  is  any  pain  or 
affliclion  which  a  perfon  defigned- 
ly  inflids  upon  another;  and,  in 
a  more  reftrained  fenfe,  the  fuf- 
ferings  of  Chriftians  on  account  of 
their  religion.  The  unlawfulnefs 
of  perfecution  for  confcience  fake 
muft  appear  plain  to  every  one 
that  poflelTes  the  leaft  degree  of 
thought  or  of  feeling.  "  To 
baniili,  imprifon,  plunder,  ftarve, 
hang,  and  burn  men  for  re- 
ligion,'' fays  the  flirewd  Jortin, 
"  is  not  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift  ;  it  is 


the  gofpel  of  the  devil.  Where 
perfecution  begins,  Chriftianity 
ends.  Chrift  never  ufed  any  thing 
that  looked  like  force  or  violence, 
except  once;  and  that  was  to 
drive  bad  men  out  of  the  temple, 
and  not  to  drive  them  in.'' 

We  know  the  origin  of  it  to  be 
from  the  prince  of  darknefs,  who 
began  the  dreadful  pradice  in  the 
firft  family  on  earth, and  who,more 
or  lefs,  has  been  carrying  on  the 
fame  work  ever  fmce,  and  that 
almoft  among  all  parties.  "  Perfe- 
cution for  confcience  fake,"  fays 
Dr.  Doddridge,  *'  is  every  way  in- 
confiftent,  becaufe,  1 .  It  is  found- 
ed on  an  abfurd  fuppofition  that 
one  man  has  a  right  to  judge  for 
another  in  matters  of  religion. — 
2.  It  is  evidently  oppofite  to  that 
fundamental  principle  of  mora- 
lity, that  we  fhould  do  to  others  as 
we  could  reafonably  defire  they 
fliould  do  to  us. — 3.  It  is  by  no 
means  calculated  to  anfwer  the 
end  which  its  patrons  profefs  to 
intend  by  it. — 4.  It  evidently 
tends  to  produce  a  great  deal  of 
mifchief  and  confufion  in  the 
world. — 5.  The  Chriftian  religion 
muft,  humanly  fpeaking,  be  not 
only  obftruded,  but  deftroyed, 
fhould  perfecuting  principles  uni- 
verfally  prevail. — 6".  Perfecution 
is  fo  far  from  being  required  or 
encouraged  by  the  Gofpel,  that  it 
is  moft  diredly  contrary  to  many 
of  its  precepts,  and  indeed  to  the 
whole  of  it." 

The  chief  objeds  who  have  fell 
a  prey  to  this  diabolical  fpirit  have 
been  Chriftians ;  a  ftiort  account 
of  whofe  fufferings  we  fhall  here 
give,  as  perfecuted  by  Jews,  Hea- 
thens, and  thofe  of  the  fame  name* 
i  2  I.  Perfecution 
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I.  Terfecvtion  of  Chriftians  by  gardens;  and  exhibited  at  the  lame 
the  Jews.  Here  we  need  not  be  time  the  public  diverfions  of  the 
copious,  as  the  New  Teftament  circus  ;  fometimes  drivins;  a  cha- 
wili  inform  the  reader  more  par-  riot  in  perfon,  and  fometimes 
ticularly  how  the  firll  Chriftians  (landing  as  a  fpeftator,  while  the 
fufi'cred  for  the  caufe  of  truth.-  fhiieks  of  women  burning  to  allies 
Jel'us  Chrirt  himfelf  was  expofed  fupplied  mufic  for  hisears.— 2.The 
to  it  in  the  greateft  degree.  The  fecond  general  perfecution  w^as 
four  evangclifts  record  the  dread-  under  Domitian,  in  the  year  95» 
ful  fcenes,  which  need  not  here  be  when  4-0,000  were  fuppofed  to 
enlarged  on.  After  his  death,  the  have  fuffered  martyrdom.— 3.  The 
apofllcs  futfered  every  evil  which  third  began  in  the  third  year  of 
the  malice  of  the  Jews  could  in-  Triijan,  in  the  year  100,  and  was 
vent,  and  their  mad  zeal  execute,  carried  on  with  great  violence  for 
They  who  read  the  Acls  of  the  feveral  years. — 4  The  fourth  was 
Apcltles,  will  find  that,  like  their  under  Antoninus, when  the  Chrift- 
Maher,  they  were  defpiled  and  re-  ians  were  banifhed  from  their 
jeded  of  men,  and  treated  with  houfes,  forbidden  to  ihew  their 
the  utmoft  indignity  and  con-  heads,  reproached,  beaten,  hurri- 
tempt.  ed  from  jjlace  to  place,  plundered, 

II.  Perfcaiiions  of  Chrijlianshy  impriibned,  and  Honed.— 5.  The 
tJie  Heathen.  Hiftorians  ufually  htih  began  in  the  year  197?  under 
reckon  ten  general  perfecutitms,  Severus,  when  great  cruelties  were 
the  firft  of  which  was  under  the  committed.  In  this  reign  hap- 
cmperor  Nero,  thiity-one  years  pence!  the  martyrdom  of  Perpe- 
after  our  Lord's  afcenfion,  when  lua  and  Feiicitas,  and  their  com- 
that  emperor,  hoving  fet  fire  to  the  panions.  Perpetua  had  an  infant 
city  of  Pi.ome,  threw  the  odium  at  the  breali,  and  Feiicitas  was 
of  that  execrable  a<ftion  on  the  juft  delivered  at  the  time  of  their 
Chriftians.  Firft,  thofe  were  ap-  being  put  to  death.  Thefe  two 
prehended  who  openly  avowed  beautiful  and  amiable  young  wo- 
themfelvcs  to  be  of  that  fe(^t  ;  men,  mothers  of  infant  children, 
then  by  them  were  difcovered  an  after  i'uftering  much  in  prifon, 
immenfe  multitude,  all  of  whom  were  exjofed  before  an  in  ful  ting 
were  convided,  'Ih<'ir  death  and  multitude,  to  a  wild  cow,  who 
tortures  were  aggravated  by  cruel  mangled  their  bodies  in  a  moft 
derifion  and  fport ;  for  they  were  horrid  manner:  after  which  they 
cither  covered  with  the  Ikins  of  were  carried  to  a  confpicuous 
wild  beafts,  and  torn  in  pieces  place,  and  put  to  death  by  the 
by  devouring  dogs,  or  faftened  to  fword.— 6.  The  fixth  began  with 
croffes,  and  wrapped  up  in  com-  the  reign  of  Maximinus,  in 
buftible  garments,  that,  when  the  235.-7.  The  feventh,  which  was 
the  day-light  failed,  they  might,  the  moft  dreadful  ever  known, 
like  torches,  ferve  to  difpel  the  began  in  250,  under  the  em- 
rlarknels  of  the  night.  For  this  peror  Decius,  when  the  Chrift- 
tragicalfpedaclcNerolenthisown  ians   were  in  all  places    driven 
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from  their  habitations,  ftripped  of 
their  eftates,tormented  with  racks, 
&ic. — 8.  The  eighth  began  in  257) 
under  Valerian.  Both  men  and 
women  fuffered  death,  feme  by 
fcourging,  fome  by  the  fword,  and 
fome  by  fire.— -9-  The  ninth  was 
under  Aurelian,  in  274  ;  but  this 
was  inconfidcrable,  compared  with 
the  others  before-mentioned.  —10. 
The  tenth  began  in  the  nineteenth 
year  of  Dioclefian,  303.  In  this 
dreadful  perfecution,  which  lafted 
ten  years,  houfes  filled  with  Chrill- 
ians  were  fet  on  fire,  and  whole 
droves  were  tied  together  with 
ropes,  and  thrown  into  the  fea. 
It  is  related  that  17,000  were 
llain  in  one  month's  time  ;  and 
that,  during  the  continuance  of 
this  perfecution,  in  the  province 
of  Egypt  alone,  no  lefs  than 
144-,6oO  Chiiftians  died  by  the 
violence  of  their  pc^rfecutors  ;  be- 
fidcs  700,000  that  died  through 
the  fatigues  of  banirtiment,  or  the 
public  works  to  which  they  were 
condemned. 

III.  Perfecution  of  Chrifiians 
by  thofe  of  the  fame  name.  Nu- 
merous were  the  periecutions  of 
ditl'erent  fects  from  Conftantine's 
time  to  the  reformation  ;  but  when 
thefamousMartinLAitherarofcjand 
oppofed  the  errors  and  ambition  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  the  fen- 
timentsof  this  good  man  began  to 
fpread,  the  pope  and  his  clergy 
joined  all  their  forces  to  hinder 
their  progrefs.  A  general  council 
of  the  clergy  was  called  :  this 
was  the  famous  council  of  Trent, 
which  was  held  for  near  eighteen 
^ucceflive  years,  for  the  purpofe 
of  eftabli filing  popery  in  greater 
fplendor,  and  preventing  the  re- 
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formation.  The  friends  to  th« 
reformation  were  anathematized 
and  excommunicated,  and  N;he 
life  of  Luther  was  often  in  danger, 
though  at  lafl  he  died  on  the  bed 
of  peace.  From  time  to  time  in* 
numerabl(i  fchemes  were  fuggefl- 
ed  to  overthrow  the  reformed 
church,  and  wars  were  fet  on  foot 
for  the  fame  purpofe.  The  in- 
vincible armada,  as  it  was  vainly 
called,  had  the  fame  end  in  view. 
The  inquifition,  which  was  ella- 
blilhed  in  the  twelfth  century 
againft  the  Waldcnfes  (fee  Inqui- 
sition) was  now^  more  effectually 
iQt  to  work.  Terrible  perfecutions 
were  carried  on  in  various  parts 
of  Germany,  and  even  in  Bohe- 
mia, which  continued  about  thir- 
ty years,  and  the  blood  of  the 
faints  was  faid  to  flow  like  rivers 
of  water.'  The  countries  of  Po- 
land, Lithuania,  and  Hungary,, 
were  in  a  fimilar 
with  Proteftant  blood.     In 

HOLLAND, 
and  in  the  other  low  countries, 
for  many  years  the  moft  amazing 
cruelties  were  exercifed  under  the 
mercilefs  and  unrelenting  hands 
of  the  Spaniards,  to  whom  the  in- 
habitants of  that  part  of  the  world 
were  then  in  lubjection.  Father 
Paul  obferves,  that  thele  Belgic 
martyrs  were 50,000;  butGrotiu* 
and  others  obferve  that  they  were 
100  000,  who  futlered  by  the 
hand  of  the  executioner.  Here- 
in, however,  Satan  and  his  agents 
failed  of  their  purpofe  ;  for  in  the 
ifiue  great  part  of  the  Netherlands 
fliook  off  the  Spanifh  yoke,  and 
erecled  themfelves  into  a  feparatc 
and  independent  llate,  which  has 
ever  lincebeenconfidercd  as  one  of 

the 
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the  principal  Proteflant  countries 
of  the  univerfe. 

FRANCE. 
No  country,  perhaps,  has  ever 
produced  more  martyrs  than  this. 
After  man}-  cruelties  had  been 
exercifed  againll  the  Proteftants, 
there  was  a  moft  violent  perfecu- 
tion  of  them  in  the  year  1572,  in 
the  rer^n  of  Charles  IX.  Many 
of  the  principal  Proteftants  were 
invited  to  Paris  under  a  folemn 
oath  of  fafcty,  upon  occafion  of 
the  marriage  of  the  king  of  Na- 
varre with  the  French  king's  fifter. 
The  queen  dowager  of  Navarre,  a 
zealous  Proteftant,  however,  was 
poifoned  by  a  pair  of  gloves  before 
the  marriage  was  folemnized.  Co- 
ligni,  admiral  of  France,  was  bafely 
murdered  in  his  own  houfe,  and 
then  thrown  out  of  the  window  to 
gratify  the  malice  of  the  duke  of 
Guife :  his  head  was  afterwards 
cut  off,  and  fent  to  the  king  and 
queen-mother  ;  and  his  body,  after 
a  thoufand  indignities  ofiered  to 
it,  hung  up  by  the  feet  on  a  gibbet. 
After  this,  the  murderers  ra- 
vaged the  whole  cily  of  Paris,  and 
butchered,  in  three  days,  above  ten 
thouiand  lords,  gentlemen,  prefi- 
-dcnts,  and  people  of  all  ranks. 
An  horrible  fce^ie  of  things,  fays 
Thuanvis,  when  the  very  ftreets 
and  paffengers  refounded  with  the 
noife  of  thofe  that  met  togetlicr 
for  murder  and  plunder :  the 
groans  of  thofe  wlio  -were  dying, 
and  the  (Iv.-ieks  of  fuch  as  were 
jult  going  to  be  butchered,  were 
every  where  heard  ;  the  bodies  of 
the  llain  thrown  out  of  the  win- 
dows ;  the  courts  and  chambers 
of  the  houfes  filled  with  them  ; 
the  dead  bodies  of  others  dragged 


through  the  flreets;  their  blood 
running  down  the  channels  in 
fuch  plenty,  that  torrents  feemed 
tQ  empty  themfelves  in  the  neigh- 
bouring river:  in  a  word,  an  in- 
numerable multitude  of  men, 
women  with  child,  maidens,  and 
children,  w^ere  all  involved  in  one 
common  deftrndlion ;  and  the 
gates  and  entrances  of  the  king's 
palace  all  befnieared  with  their 
blood.  From  the  city  of  Paris 
the  maffacre  fpiead  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom.  In  the  city 
of  Meaux  they  threw  above  two 
hundred  into  gaol ;  and  after  they 
had  ravirtied  and  killed  a  great 
number  of  women,  and  plundered 
the  houfes  of  the  Proteftants,  they 
executed  thoir  fury  on  tbofe  they 
bad  imprifoned;  and,  calling  tliem 
one  by  one,  they  were  killed,  as 
Thuanus  expreftbs,  like  flieep  in 
a  market.  In  Orleans  they  mur- 
dered above  five  hundred,  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  en- 
riched themfelves  with  their  fpoil. 
The  fame  cruelties  were  practifed 
at  Angers,  Troyes,  Bourges,  La 
Charite,  and  efpecially  at  Lyons, 
where  they  inhumanly  deftroyed 
above  eight  hundred  Proteftants; 
children  hanging  on  their  parents 
necks ;  parents  embracing  their 
children;  putting  ropes  about  the 
necks  of  fome,  dragging  them 
through  the  ftreets,  and  throwinj: 
them,  mangled,  torn,  and  half 
dead,  into  the  river.  According 
to  Thuanus,  above  30,000  Pro- 
teftants were  deftroyed  in  this 
mafl'acre;  or,  as  others  affirm, 
above  100,000.  But  what  ag- 
gravated thefe  fcenes  with  Hi II 
greater  wantonnefs  and  cruelty, 
was,  the   manner   in   which   th« 
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news  was  received  at  Rome. 
When  the  letters  of  the  pope's  le- 
gate were  read  in  the  aflembly  of 
the  cardinals,  by  which  he  affured 
the  pope  that  all  was  tranfacled 
by  the  exprefs  will  and  command 
of  the  kincr  it  was  immediately 
decreed  that  the  pope  Ihould 
march  with  his  cardinals  to  the 
church  of  St-  Mark,  and  in  the 
moft  folemn  manner  give  thanks 
to  God  for  fo  great  a  blcfiing  con- 
ferred on  the  fee  of  Rome  and 
the  Chriftian  world ;  and  that, 
on  the  Monday  after,  Iblemn 
mafs  fhould  be  celebrated  in  the 
church  of  iMinerva,  at  which  the 
pope,  Gregory  XIII.  and  cardinals 
were  prcfent ;  and  that  a  jubilee 
fhould  be  publiihed  throughout 
the  whole  Chriftian  world,  and 
the  caufe  of  it  declared  to  be,  to 
return  thanks  to  God  for  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  enemies  of  the 
truth  and  church  in  France.  In 
the  evening  the  cannon  of  St.  An- 
gelo  were  fired  to  teftify  the  public 
joy  ;  the  whole  city  illuminated 
with  bonfires  ;  and  no  one  fign  of 
rejoicing  omitted  that  was  ufually 
made  for  the  greateft  vi<^ories  ob- 
tained in  favour  .of  the  Roman 
church ! ! ! 

But  all  thefe  perfecutions  were, 
however,  far  exceeded  in  cruelty 
by  thofe  which  took  place  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.  It  cannot  be 
pleafant  to  any  man's  feelings, 
who  h^s  the  leaft  humanity,  to 
recite  thefe  dreadful  fcenes  of 
horror,  cruelty,  and  dcvafta- 
tion ;  but  to  Ihcw  what  fuper- 
ilition,  bigotry,  and  fanaticifm, 
are  capable  of  producing;  and 
for  the  purpofe  of  holding  up 
the  fpirit  of  perfecution  to   con- 
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tempt,  we  Ihall  here  give  as 
concife  a  detail  as  poffible.  The 
troopers,  foldiers,  and  dragoons, 
went  into  the  Proteftants  houfes, 
where  they  marred  and  defaced 
their  houfohold  ftuff ;  broke  their 
looking  glaffes  and  other  utenfils; 
threw  about  their  corn  and  wine; 
fold  what  they  could  not  deftroy; 
and  thus,  in  four  or  five  days,  the 
Proteftants  were  ftripped  of  above 
a  million  of  money.  But  this  was 
not  the  worft :  they  turned  the 
dining  rooms  of  gentlemen  into 
Itablcs  for  horfes,  and  treated  the 
owners  of  the  houfes  where  they 
quartered  with  the  greateft^  cru- 
elty, ladling  them  about,  not  fuf- 
fering  them  to  eat  or  drink.  When 
they  fav/  the  blood  and  fweat  run 
down  their  faces,  they  fluiced 
them  with  water,  and,  patting  over 
their  heads  kettle-drums  turned 
upfide  down,  they  made  a  con- 
tinual din  upon  them  till  thefe 
unhappy  creatures  loft  their  fenfes. 
At  NegreplilTe,  a  town  near  jMon- 
taubon,  they  hung  up  IfaacFavin^ 
a  Protoftant  citizen  of  that  place, 
by  his  arm-pits,  and  tormented 
him  a  whole  night  by  pinching 
and  tearing  off  his  flefli  with  pin- 
cers. Ihey  made  a  great  fire 
round  about  a  boy,  twelve  years 
old,  who,  with  hands'  and  eyes 
lifted  up  to  heaven,  cried  out,. 
*'  My -God,  help  me  1"  and  when 
they  found  the  youth  refolved  to 
die  rather  than  renounce  his  reli- 
gion, they  fnatched  him  from  th« 
fire  juit  as  he  was  on  the  point  of 
being  burnt.  In  feveral  places 
the  foldiers  applied  red  hot  irons 
to  the  hands  and  feet  of  men,  and 
the  breafts  of  women.  At  Nantes, 
they  hung  up  feveral  women  and 
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jnaids  by  tlieir  feet,  and  others  by 
their  arm-pits,  and  thus  cxpofed 
them  to  public  view  ftark-naked. 
They  bound  mothers,  that  gave 
fuck,  to  polts,  and  let  their  fucking 
infants  lie  languifliing  in  their  fight 
for  feveral  days  and  nights,  cry- 
ing and  gafi)ing  for  life.  Some 
they  bound  before  a  great  fire, 
and,  being  half  roafted,  let  them 
go  ;  a  punifliment  worfe  than 
death.  Amidft  a  thoufand  hideous 
cries,  they  hung  up  men  and  wo- 
men by  the  hair,  and  fome  by 
their  feet,  on  hooks  in  chimnies, 
and  fmoked  them  with  wifps  of 
wet  hay  till  they  were  fuffocated. 
They  tied  fome  under  the  arms 
with  ropes,  and  plunged  them 
again  and  again  into  wells ;  they 
bound  others,  put  them  to  the 
torture,  and  with  a  funnel  filled 
them  with  wine  till  the  fumes  of 
it  took  away  their  reafon,  when 
they  made  them  fay  they  con- 
tented to  be  Catholics.  They 
ltri))ped  them  naked,  and,  after  a 
thoufand  indignities,  ftuck  them 
with  pins  and  needles  from  head 
to  foot.  In  fome  places  they 
tied  fathers  and  hulbands  to  their 
bed-pofts,  and,  before  their  eyes, 
raviilied  their  wives  and  daughters 
with  impunity.  They  blew  up 
men  and  women  with  belluws  till 
they  burft  them.  It' any,  to  efcape 
thefe  barbarities,  endeavoured  to 
fave  themlelves  by  flight,  they 
purfued  them  into  the  fields  and 
woods,  where  they  iliot  at  them 
like  wild  beafts,  and  ])rohil)ited 
them  from  departing  the  kingdom 
(a  cruelty  never  pradifed  by  Nero 
or  Dioclefian),  upon  pain  of  con- 
fifcation  of  eiledits,  the  gallies,  the 
lafii,  and  perpetual  imprifoiiTaent. 


With  thefe  fcenes  of  defolation 
and  horror  the  PopiHi  clergy 
feafied  their  eyes,  and  made  only 
a  matter  of  laughter  and  fport  of 
them  ! ! ! 

ENGLAND 
has  alfo  been  the  feat  of  much 
perfccution.  Though  Wickliffe, 
the  firft  reformer,  died  peaceably 
in  his  bed,  yet  fuch  was  the  malice 
and  fpirit  of  perfecuting  Rome, 
that  his  bones  were  ordered  to  be 
dug  up,  and  call;  on  a  dung* 
hill.  I'he  remains  of  this  excel- 
lent man  were  accordingly  dug 
out  of  the  grave,  where  they  had 
lain  undifturbed  four-and -forty 
years.  His  bones  were  burnt,  and 
the  afiies  caft  into  an  adjoining 
brook.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
VHI.,  Bilney,  Baynam,  and  many 
other  reformers,  were  burnt ; 
but  when  queen  Mary  came  to 
the  throne,  the  raotl  fevere  per- 
fecutions  took  place.  Hooper  and 
Rogers  were  burnt  in  a  flow  fire. 
Saunders  was  ci'uellv  tormented  a 
long  time  at  the  ftake  before  he 
expired.  Taylor  was  put  into  a 
barrel  of  pitch,  and  fire  ^Gt  to  it. 
Eight  illuftrious  perfons,  among 
whom  was  Ferrar,  bifliop  of  St. 
David's,  were  fought  out,  and 
burnt  by  the  infamous  Bonner  in 
a  few  days.  Sixty-feven  perfons 
vvere  this  year,  A.  D.  J  655,  burnt, 
amongil  whom  were  the  famous 
Proteftants  Bradford,  Ridley,  La- 
timer, and  Philpot.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  155(),  eighty-five 
perfons  were  burnt.  Wc-men  fuf- 
fered ;  and  one,  in  the  flames.,  which 
burft  her  womb,  being  near  her 
time  of  delivery,  a  child  fell  from 
her  into  the  fire,  which  being 
fnatchcd  out  by  fome  of  the  ob- 
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reft,  the  magiftrates  ordered  the 
babe  to  be  again  thrown  into  the 
flames,  and  burnt.  Thus  even  the 
unborn  infant  was  burnt  for 
herefy !  O  God,  what  is  hu- 
man nature  when  left  to  itfeU! 
Alas  !  difpofitions  ferocious  as 
internal  then  reign  and  ufurp 
the  brcaft  of  man  !  The  queen 
erected  a  commiilion  court,  which 
was  followed  by  the  deftruftion 
of  near  eighty  more.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  number  of  thofe 
who  fuft'ered  death  for  the  reform- 
ed religion  in  this  reign  were 
no  lefs  than  two  hundred  and 
feventy-feven  perfons;  of  whom 
were  five  bilhops,  twenty-one 
clergymen,  eight  gentlemen,  eigh- 
ty-four tradefmen,  one  hun- 
dred hufbandmen,  labourers,  aud 
fervants,  tifty-five  women,  and 
four  children.  Befides  thefe,  there 
were  fifty-four  more  under  profe- 
cution,  feven  of  whom  were  whip- 
ped, and  fixteen  periflied  in  pri- 
fon.  Nor  was  the  reis-n  of  Eliza- 
beth  free  from  this  perfecuting 
fpirit.  If  any  one  refufed  to  con- 
form to  the  leail  ceremony  in 
worihip,  he  was  call  into-prifon, 
where  many  of  the  moft  excellent 
men  in  the  land  peri  (bed.  Two 
Proteftant  Anabaptiils  were  burnt, 
and  many  baniOied.  She  alfo,  it  is 
faid,  put  two  Brownills  to  death; 
and  though  her  whole  reign  n-is 
diftinguilhed  for  its  polite  .1  prol- 
perity,  yet  it  is  eviaent  that  Ihe 
did  not  underftand  the  rights  of 
confc'^'-.ce;  for  it  is  faid  that  more 
fanguinary  laws  were  made  in  her 
reign  than  in  any  of  her  pre- 
deceffors,  and  her  hands  were 
itained  both  with  the  blood  of 
-  Vol.  II.  K  i 
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s  and  Puritans.  James  1. 
fucceeded  Elizabeth  :  hepubliflied 
a  proclamation,  commanding  all 
Proteftants  to  conform  llriclly  and 
without  any  exception  to  all  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church, 
of  England.  Above  five  hun- 
dred clergy  were  immediately 
filenced,  or  degraded  for  not  com- 
plying. Some  were  excommu- 
nicated, and  fome  baniflied  the 
country.  The  Diflenters  were 
diftrefifed,  cenfured,  and  fined  in 
the  Star-chamber.  Two  perfons 
were  burnt  for  hereiV,  one  at 
Smithfield,  and  the  other  at  Litch- 
field. Worn  out  with  cndlefs 
vexations  and  unceafing  perfecu- 
tions,  many  retired  into  Holland, 
and  from  thence  to  America.  It 
is  witneffed  by  a  judicious  hifto- 
rian,  that,  in  this  and  fome  follow- 
ing reigns,  22,000  perfons  were 
banifhed  from  England  by  perfe- 
cution  to  America.  In  Charles 
the  Firft's  time  arofe  the  perfe- 
cuting Laud,  who  was  the  occafion 
of  diftrefs  to  numbers.  Dr.  Leigh- 
ton,  for  writing  a  book  againft  the 
hierarchy,  was  fined  ten  thoufand 
pounds,  perpetual  imprifonment, 
and  whipping.  He  was  whij)ped, 
and  then  placed  in  the  pillory; 
one  of  his  ears  cut  off;  one  Me 
of  his  nofe  flit ;  branded  on  the 
cheek  with  a  red  hot  iron,  with 
the  letters  S.  S. ;  whipped  u  fe- 
cond  time,  and  placed  in  the  pil- 
lory. A  fortnight  afterwards,  his 
fores  being  yet  uncured,  he  had 
the  other  ear  cut  off,  the  other 
fide  of  his  nofe  flit,  and  the  other 
cheek  branded.  He  continued  ia 
prifon  tU  the  long  parliament  fet 
him  at  liberty.  About  four  years 
afterwards,  Williara  Prynn,  a  ba- 
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rifter,  for  a  book  he  wrote  againll 
the  fports  on  the  Lord's  day,  was 
deprived  from  pradifing  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  degraded  from  his  de- 
gree at  Oxford,  fet  in  the  pillory, 
had  his  ears  cut  off,  imprifoned 
for  life,  and  fined  five  thoufand 
pounds.  Nor  were  the  Prelbyte- 
rians,when  their  government  came 
to  be  eftabliftied  in  England,  free 
from  the  charge  of  perfecution. 
In  1645* an  ordinance  was  pub- 
liflied,  fubje(^ing  all  who  preached 
or  wrote  againft  the  Prelbyterian 
diredory  for  public  worfhip  to  a 
line  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds; 
and  imprifonment  for  a  year,  for 
the  third  offence,  in  ufing  the 
epifcopal  book  of  common  prayer, 
even  in  a  private  family.  In  the 
following  year  the  Prefliyterians 
applied  to  parliament,  prefllng 
them  to  enforce  umfonnity  in  re- 
ligion, and  to  extirpate  popery, 
prelacy,  herefy,  fchifm,  &c.,  but 
their  petition  was  rejeded  ;  yet  in 
1648  the  parliament,  ruled  by 
them,  publifhed  an  ordinance 
againft  herefy,  and  determined 
that  any  perfon  who  maintained, 
publifhed,  or  defended  the  follow- 
ing errors,  fiiould  fuffer  death. 
Thefe  errors  were,  1.  Denying  the 
being  of  a  God. — 2.  Denying  his 
omniprefence,omnifcience,  &c.— 
3.  Denying  the  Trinity  in  any 
way. — 4.  Denying  that  Chrifl  had 
two  natures.-— 5.  Denying  the  re- 
furredion,  the  atonement,  the 
fcriptures.  In  Charles  the  Se- 
cond's reign  the  ad:  of  uniformity 
paflcd,  by  which  two  thoufand 
clergymen  were  deprived  of  their 
benefices.  Then  followed  the  con- 
venticle ad,  and  the  Oxford  ad, 
under  which,  it  is  faid,  eight  thou- 


fand perfons  were  imprifoned  an  -^ 
reduced  to  want,  and  many  to  the 
grave.  In  this  reign,  alfo,  the 
Quakers  were  much  perfecuted, 
and  numbers  of  them  imprifoned. 
Thus  we  fee  how  England  has  bled 
under  the  hands  of  bigotry  and 
perfecution  ;  nor  was  toleration 
enjoyed  until  William  III.  came 
to  the  throne,  who  fliewed  him- 
felf  a  warm  friend  to  the  rights 
of  confcience.  The  accefiion  of 
the  prcfent  royal  family  was  au- 
fpicious  to  religious  liberty  ;  and, 
as  their  majeflies  have  always  be- 
friended the  toleration,  the  fpirit 
of  perfecution  has  been  long 
curbed. 

IPxELAND 
has  likewife  been  drenched  with 
the  blood  of  the  Proteflants,  for- 
ty or  fifty  thoufand  of  whom  were 
cruelly  murdered  in  a  few  days, 
in  difit'erent  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  It  be- 
gan on  the  23d  of  Odober,  1641. 
Having  fecured  the  principal  gen- 
tlemen, and  feized  their  ef^eds, 
they  murdered  the  common  peo- 
ple in  cold  blood,  forcing  manj 
thoufands  to  fly  from  their  houfcs 
and  fettlements  naked  into  the  bogs 
and  woods,  where  they  perifhed 
with  hunger  and  cold.  Some  they 
whipped  to  death,  others  they 
flript  naked,  and  expofed  to 
fliame,  and  then  drove  them  like 
herds  of  fwine  to  perifh  in  the 
mountains  :  many  hundreds  were 
drowned  in  rivers,  fome  had  their 
throats  cut,  others  were  difmem- 
bered.  With  fome  the  execrable 
villains  made  themfelves  fport, 
trying  who  could  hack  the  deepeft 
into  an  Englifhman's  flefli ;  wives 
and  young  virgins  abufed  in  the 
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prefence  of  their  neareft  relations; 
nay,  they  taught  their  children  to 
ftrip  and  kill  the  children  of  the 
Englifh,  and  dafh  out  their  brains 
againft  the  ftones.  Thus  many 
thoufands  were  maflacred  in  a 
few  days,  without  diftinction  of 
age,  fex,  or  quality,  before  they 
fufpecled  their  danger,  or  had 
time  to  provide  for  their  de- 
fence. 
SCOTLAND,  SPAIN,  &c. 
Befides  the  above-mentioned 
perfecutions,  there  have  been  fe- 
veral  others  carried  on  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world.  Scotland 
for  many  years  together  has  been 
the  fcene  of  cruelty  and  bloodshed, 
till  it  was  delivered  by  the  mo- 
narch at  the  revolution.  Spain, 
Italy,  and  the  valley  of  Piedmont, 
and  other  places,  have  been  the 
feats  of  much  perfecation.  Po- 
pery we  fee  has  had  the  greateft 
hand  in  this  mifchievous  work.  It 
has  to  anfwer,  alfo,  for  the  lives 
of  millions  of  Jews,  jNlohamme- 
dans,  and  barbarians.  When  the 
INIoors  conquered  Spain  in  the 
eighth  century,  they  allowed  the 
Chriftians  the  free  exercife  of 
their  religion  ;  but  in  the  iifieenth 
century,  when  the  Moors  were 
overcome,  and  Ferdinand  fubdued 
the  Morifcoes,  the  defcendants  of 
the  above  Moors,  many  thoufands 
were  forced  to  be  baptized,  or 
burnt,  malfacred,  or  baniftied, 
and  their  children  fold  for  flaves  ; 
befides  innumerable  Jews,  who 
iliared  the  fame  cruelties,  chieliy 
by  means  of  the  infernal  courts 
of  inquifition.  A  worfe  llaughter, 
if  poilible,  was  made  among  the 
natives  of  Spanifh  America,  where 
fifteen  millions  are  faid  to  have 
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been  facrificed  to  the  genius  of  po- 
pery in  about  fortv  years.  It  has 
been  computed  that  fifty  millions  of 
Proteftants  have  at  ditierent  times 
been  the  vidims  of  the  perfecu- 
tions  of  the  Papifts,  and  put  to 
death  for  their  religious  opinions. 
Well,  therefore,  might  the  in* 
fpired  penman  fay,  that  at  myf- 
tic  Babylon's  deftruetion  *'  was 
found  in  her  the  blood  of  pro- 
phets, of  faints,  and  of  all  that 
was  flain  upon  the  earth,"  18 
Rev.  24. 

To  conclude  this  article.  Who 
can  perufe  the  account  here  given 
without  feeling  the  moft  painful 
emotions,  and  dropping  a  tear 
over  the  madnefs  and  depravity  of 
mankind?  Does  it  not  fhew  us 
what  human  beings  are  capable  of 
when  influenced  by  fuperltition, 
bigotry,  and  prejudice  ?  Have 
not  thefe  baneful  principles  meta- 
morphofed  men  into  infernals ; 
and  entirely  extinguifhed  all  the 
feelino;s  of  humanity,  the  dictates 
of  confcience,  and  the  voice  of 
reafon?  Alas  !  what  has  fm  done  ^ 
to  make  mankind  fuch  curfes  to 
one  another  !  Merciful  God,  by 
thy  great  power  fupprefs  this 
worft  of  all  evils,  and  let  truth 
and  love,  meeknefs  and  forbear- 
ance prevail.  LimhurcKs  Intro- 
duction to  his  Hilt  or  If  of  the  Inqui- 
fition ;  A.  Kohinfoiis  Hi /fori/  of 
Perfecution  ;  Lockman's  Hift.  ofPo- 
pi/h  Perfec. ;  Clark's  Looking  Glafs 
for  Perfecu^ors  ;  Doddridge's  Ser, 
on  Perfecution  ;  Jortins  ditto,  fer. 
9,  vol.  IV'. ;  Boivers  Lives  of  the 
Popes  ;  Fox's  Martyrs ;  JVoodrous 
Hijiori/  of  the  Sufferings  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  ;  Neat's  Hill,  of 
the  Puritans,  andofNc^  England  ; 
k  2  Hiftory 
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Hijlory  of  the  Bohemian  F  erf  ecu- 
tions. 

PliRSEVERANCE  is  the  continu- 
ance in  any  defign,  ftate,  opinion, 
or  courfe  of  adion.  The  perfe- 
verance  of  the  faints  is  their  con- 
tiiniaiice  in  a  ftate  of  grace  to  a 
ilate  of  glory.  This  dodrine  has 
afforded  confiderable  matter  for 
controverfy  between  the  Calvinifls 
and  Arrainians.  We  fhall  briefly 
here  ftate  the  arguments  and  ob- 
jections. And,  firft,  the  perfec- 
Urns  of  God  are  confidered  as 
Itrong  arguments  to  prove  this 
dodrine.  God,  as  a  Being  pof- 
ielfed  of  infinite  love,  faiihfulnefs, 
Avifdom,  and  power, can  hardly  be 
fuppofed  to  futfer  any  of  his  people 
finally  to  fall  into  perdition.  This 
would  be  a  refleftion  on  his  attri- 
butes, and  argue  him  to  be  worfe 
than  a  common  father  of  his  fa- 
mily. His  love  to  his  people  is 
unchangeable,  and  therefore  they 
cannot  be  the  objects  of  it  at  one 
time  and  not  at  another,  13  John, 
1.  3  Zeph.  17.  31  Jer.  3.  His 
faithjulnefs  to  them  and  to  his  pro- 
mi  fe  is    not  founded  upon  their 

(  merit,  but  his  own  will  and  good- 
nefs ;  this,  therefore,  cannot  be 
violated,  3  Mai.  6.  23  Numb. 
19.  His  wifdom  foreiecs  every 
obflacle  in  the  way,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  removing  it,  and  dir€<5iing 
them,  into  the  right  path.  It 
"would  be  a  refleclion  on  his  wif- 
dom,  after  choofing  a  right  end, 
not  to  chooie  right  means  in  ac- 
complifliing  the  fame,  10  Jer.  6, 
7.  His  potcer  is  infnperable,  and 
is  abfolutely  and  perpetually  dif- 
played  in  their  prefervatJon  and 
protection,  1,  Ift  Pet.  5.- — 2. 
Another  argument  to  prove  this 


doclrine  is  their  union  to  Chrih, 
and  what  he  has  done  for  them. 
They  are  faid  to  be  chofen  in  him, 
1  Eph.  4.  united  to  him,  1  Eph. 
23.  the  purchafe  of  his  death,  8 
Rom.  34.  2  Tit;  14.  the  objects 
of  his  interceffion,  5  Rom.  10.  S 
Rom.  34.  2,  ift  John,  1,2.  Now 
if  there  be  a  pofTibility  of  their 
finally  falling,  then  this  choice, 
this  union,  his  death,  and  inter- 
ceffion, 17?  <?j/ all  be  in  vain,  and  ren- 
dered abortive  ;  an  idea  as  dero- 
gatory to  the  Divine  glory,  and  as 
dilhonourable  to  Jefus  Chrift,  as 
poffii/lN'-  can  be. — 3.  It  is  argued 
irom  the  "work  of  the  Spirit ^  which 
is  to  communicate  grace  and 
ftrength  equal  to  the  day,  I  Phil. 
6.  l,'2d  Cor.  21,  22.  If,  indeed, 
Divine  grace  were  dependent  on 
the  will  of  man,  if  by  his  own 
power  he  had  brought  himfelf  in- 
to a  ftate  of  grace,  then  it  might 
follow  that  he  might  relapfe  into 
an  oppofitc  ftate  when  that  power 
at  any  time  was  weakened  ;  but 
as  the  perfeverance  of  the  faints 
is  not  produced  by  any  native 
principles  in  themfelves,  but 
by  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit enlightening,  confirming,  and 
eftablilhing  them,  of  courfe,  they 
muft  perlevere,  or  olherwife  it 
would  be  a  refleclion  on  this  Di- 
vine Agent,  8  Rom.  9.  bVlftCor. 

11.  4  John,  14.  16  John,  14. — 
4.  Laftly,  the  declarations  and 
promifes  of  fcripture  are  very  nu- 
merous in  favour  of  this  dodrine, 
17  Job,  9.  9^  Pfel.  14-.  125  Pfal. 
32  Jer.  40.  10  John,  28.  17  John, 

12.  1,  1ft  Cor.  8,  9.  1,  1ft  Pet.  5. 
4.  Prov.  IS.  all  which  could  not 
be  true  if  this  doArine  were  falfe. 
There  are  objeciions,  however,  to 
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this  doclrine,  which  we  mufl  ftate. 
1.  There  are  various  threaten- 
ings  denounced  againft  thole  who 
apoftatize,  3  Ezek.  20.  6  Heb. 
3,  6.  135  Pfal.  3  to  5.  18  Ezek. 
24.  To  this  it  is  anl\vered,  that 
fome  of  thefe  texts  do  not  fo  much 
as  fuppoie  the  falhng  away  of  a 
truly  good  man  ;  and  to  all  of 
them,  it  is  faid,  that  they  only 
Ihew  what  would  be  the  confe- 
quence  ;/'  fuch  fliould  fall  away  ; 
but  cannot  prove  that  it  ever  in 
facl  happens. — 2.  It  is  foretold  as 
a  future  event  that  fome  Ihould 
fall  away,  24  :Matthew,  12,  13. 
15  John,.  6.  13  Matt.  20,  21. 
To  the  firft  of  thefe  paffages  it  is 
anfwered,  that  their  love  might  be 
faid  to  wax  cold  without  totally 
cealing ;  or  there  might  have  been 
an  outward  zeal  and  fliew  of  love 
where  tliere  never  was  a  true 
faith.  To  the  fecond  it  is  an- 
fwered, that  perfons  may  be  faid 
to  be  in  Chrift  only  by  an  external 
profeffion,  or  mere  members  of 
the  vifible  church,  15  Jolin,  2.  13 
jNIatt.  47,  48.  As  to  Matthew, 
ch.  13,  v.  20,  21.  it  is  replied, 
that  this  may  refer  to  the  joy 
with  which  fome  may  entertain 
the  offers  of  pardon,  who  never, 
after  all,  attentively  confidered 
them.— 3.  It  is  objected  that 
manv  have  in  fact  fallen  away,  as 
David,  Solomon,  Peter,  Alexan- 
der, Hymeneus,  &c.  To  which 
it  is  anfwered,  that  David,  Solo- 
mon, and  Peter's  fall,  were  not 
total ;  and  as  to  the  others,  there 
is  no  proof  of  their  ever  be- 
ing true  Chnftians.-~4.  It  is 
urged,  that  this  dodrine  fuper- 
fedes  the  ufe  of  means,  and  ren- 
ders exhortations  unneceffary.  To 


which  it  may  be  anfwered,  that 
perfeverancc  itfelf  implies  the  ufe 
of  means,  and  that  the  means  are 
equally  appointed  as  well  as  the 
end  :  nor  has  it  ever  been  found 
that  true  Chriftians  have  rcjeded 
them.  They  confider  exhorta- 
tions and  admonitions  to  be  fome 
of  the  means  they  are  to  attend 
to  in  order  to  promote  their  holi- 
nefs :  Chrift  and  his  apoftles, 
though  they  often  alTerted  this 
doctrine,  yet  reproved,  exhorted, 
and  made  ufe  of  means.  See  Ex- 
iiORTATiox,  Meaxs. — 5.  Laft- 
ly,  it  i-i  objected  that  this  doc- 
trine gives  great  encouragement 
to  carnal  fecurity  and  prefump- 
tuous  fm.  To  which  it  is  anfwer- 
ed, that  this  do6trine,  like  many 
others,  may  be  abufed  by  hypo- 
crites,but  cannot  be  foby  thofewho 
arc  truly  ferious,  it  being  the  very 
nature  of  grace  to  lead  to  righte- 
oufnefs,  2  Tit.  10.  12.  .Their 
knowledge  leads  to  veneration ;, 
their  love  animates  to  duty ;  their 
faith  purifies  the  heart ;  their  gra- 
titude excites  to  obedience  ;  yeaf, 
all  their  principles  have  a  tenden- 
cy to  fet  before  them  the  evil  of 
fin,  and  the  beauty  of  holinefs. 
See  Whithif  and  Gill  on  the  Five 
Points;  Cole  on  the  Sot.  of  God ; 
Doddridge's  Lectures,  lee.  179 ; 
Turretini  Comp.  Theologice,\oc.  14, 
p.  156;  Oeconomia  Jl'lt/ii,  lib. 
III.,  c.  13  ;  Topladys  Works,  p. 
476,  vt)l.  Y.  ;  Ridglej/'s  Bodj/  of 
Div.,  qu.  79- 
PERSON,  an  individual  fubftance 
of  a  rational  intelligent  nature. 
Some  have  been  offended  at  the 
term  perfons  as  applied  to  the 
Trinity  as  unwarrantable.  The 
term ^ez/y;?, when  applied  to  Deity, 
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is  certainly  ufed  in  a  fonfc  fome- 
vhat  different  from  that  in  which 
we  apply  it  to  one  another ;  but 
when  it  is  conlidered  that  the  Greek 
words  'Y7ro;Taat5  and  npca-ETTrov,  to 
which  it  anfwers,  are  in  the  New 
Tcftament  applied  to  the  Father 
and  Son,  1  lleb.  3.  4,  2d  Cor.  6. 
and  that  no  fingle  term,  at  leaft, 
can  be  found  more  fui table,  it  can 
hardly  be  condemned  as  unfcrip- 
tural  and  imi)roper.  There  have 
been  warm  debates  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches  a- 
bout  the  words  hypoftajh  and  pcr- 
fona,  the  Latin  concluding  that 
the  word  hypojia/is  fignified  fub- 
ftancc  or  eflence ;  thought  that  to 
alTert  that  there  were  three  divine 
hjjpojlafes  was  to  lay  that  there 
were  three  Gods.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Greek  church  thought 
that  the  word  per/on  did  not  fuf- 
ficiently  guard  againft  the  Sabel- 
lian  notion  of  the  fame  in<lividual 
Being  fultaining  three  relations; 
whereupon  each  part  of  the 
church  was  ready  to  brand  the 
other  with  herefy,  till  by  a  free 
and  mutual  conference  in  a  fynod 
at  Alexandria,  A.  D.  352,  they 
made  it  appear  that  it  was  but 
a  mere  contention  about  the  gram- 
matical fenfe  of  a  word  ;  and 
then  it  was  allowed  by  men  of 
temper  on  both  lides,  that  either 
of  the  two  words  might  be  indif- 
ferently ufcd.  See  Marci.  Me- 
dulla, 1.  5,  §  3  ;  Ridgleys  Div., 
qu.  11;  II union  on  the  Spirit, 
p.  14-0;  Doddridge's  Lee, lee.  159; 
Gi/l  on  the  Trinity,  p.  93  ;  IVattss 
Works,  vol.  v.,  p.  48,  208  ;  Giirs 
Body  (jfDiv.,  vol.  L,  p.  20.5,  8vo.  ; 
Edv:ardss  liijl.  of  Red. ,  p.  5 1 , note. 
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PERSUASION,  the  ad  of  infln- 
encing  the  judgment  ami  {)a(i[lorvs 
by  arguments  or  motives.  It  is  dif- 
ferent from  conviction.  Convic- 
tion affefts  the  underftandingonly ; 
perfuahon  the  will  and  the  prac- 
tice. It  may  be  confidered  as  an 
afilent  to  a  propofition  not  fuf-» 
iiciently  proved.  It  is  more  ex- 
tenfively  ufcd  than  convidion, 
which  laft  is  founded  on  demon- 
ftration  natural  or  fupcirnatural. 
But  all  things  of  which  we  may 
be  perfuaded  are  not  capable 
of  demonftration.  See  Blair's 
Rhetoric,  volume  the  fecond,  page 
174. 

PETER-PENCE  was  an  annual 
tribute  of  one  penny  paid  at 
Rome  out  of  every  family  at  the 
feaft  of  St.  Peter.  This,  Ina,  the 
Saxon  king,  when  he  went  in  pil- 
grimage to  Rome,  about  the  year 
740,  gave  to  the  pope  partly  as 
alms,  and  partly  in  recompenfeof 
a  houfe  erected  in  Rome  for  Enjj- 
li(h  pilgrims.  It  continued  to  be 
paid  generally  until  the  time  of 
king  Henry  VHI.,  when  it  was 
enaded,  that  henceforth  no  per- 
fons  fliall  pay  any  penfions,  peter- 
pence,  or  other  impolitionsto  the 
ufe  of  the  bifhop  and  fee  of 
Rome. 

PETITION,  according  to  Dr. 
Watts,  is  the  fourth  part  of  prayer, 
and  includes  a  defire  of  deliverance 
from  evil,  and  a  requeft  of  good 
things  to  be  beftowed.  On  both 
thefe  accounts  petitions  are  to  be 
oifered  up  to  God  not  only  for 
ourfelves,  but  for  our  fellow-crea- 
tures alfo.  This  part  of  prayer  is 
frequently  called  interceilioii.  Sec 
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PETROBRUSSIANS,afca  found- 
ed about  the  year  1110  in  Laii- 
guedoc  and  Provence,  by  Peter  de 
Bruys,  who  made  the  mo(t  lauda- 
ble attempts  to  reform  the  abufes 
and  to  remove  the  fuperfiitions 
that  disfioured  the  beautiful  fim 
plicity  of  the  Gofpel  ;  though  not 
without  a  mixture  of  fanaticifm. 
The  following  tenets  were  held  by 
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giave,  and  burnt.  His  opinions 
were,  fliat  he  alone  had  the 
knowledi^e  of  the  true  fenfe  where- 
in the  apoftles  preached  the  Gof- 
pel ;  that  the  reafonable  foul  i$ 
not  the  form  of  man ;  that  there 
is  no  grace  infufed  by  baptifm  ; 
and  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  pierced 
with  a  lance  on  the  crofs  before 
he  expired. 


him  and  his  difciples  :    1.  That  no  PHARISEES,  a  famous  fed  of  the 


perfons  whatever  were  to  be  bap- 
tized before  they  were  come  to  the 
full  ufe  of  their  rcafon.— 2.  That 
it  was  an  idle  fuperftition  to  build 
churches  for  the  fervice  of  God, 
who  will  accept  of  a  (incere  wor- 
Ihip  uhereveritis  oftered;  and  that, 
therefore,  fuch  churches  as  had  al- 
ready been  eredcd  were  to  be 
pulled  down  and  deftroyed.— 3. 
That  the  crucifixes,  as  initruments 
of  fuperftition,  dei'erved  the  fame 
fate.— 4.  That  the  real  body  and 
blood  of  Chrill  were  not  exhibited 
in  the  eucharift,  but  were  merely 
reprefented  in  that  ordinance. — 5. 
lliat  the  oblations,  prayers,  and 
good  works  of  the  living,  could  be 
in  no  refped  advantageous  to  the 
dead.  The  founder  of  this  fedt, 
after  a  laborious  miniftry  of 
twenty  years,  was  burnt  in  the 
year  1130  by  an  enraged  popu- 
lace fct  on  by  the  clergy,  whofe 
traffic  was  in  danger  from  the  en- 
terprifmg  fpirit  of  this  new  re- 
former. 
PETROJOANNITES,  were  fol- 
lowers of  Peter  John,  or  Peter 
Joannis,  i.  e.  Peter  the  fon  of 
John,  who  flouriJhed  in  the  twelith 
century.  His  dodrine  was  not 
known  till  after  his  death,  when 
his   body  was   taken  out    of   his 


Jews  who  dillinguiftied  themfelves 
by  their  zeal  for  the  tradition  of 
the  elders,  which  they  derived 
fiom  the  fame  fountain  with  the 
written  word  itfeif;  pretending 
that  both  were  delivered  to  Moles 
from  Mount  Sinai,  and  were 
therefore  both  of  equal  authority. 
From  their  rigorous  obfervancc  of 
thele  traditions,  they  looked  upon 
themfelves  as  more  holy  tliaii 
other  men,  and  therefore  leparated 
themfelves  from  thofe  whom  they 
thought  finners  or  profane,  fo  as 
not  to  eat  or  drink  with  them; 
and  hence  from  the  Hebrew  word 
pharis,  which  fignifics  "  to  fcpa- 
rate,"  they  had  the  name  ol  Fha- 
rifees,  or  Separatijh. 

I'his  fed  was  one  of  the  moft 
anlient  and  moil  conhuerable 
among  the  Jews,  but  its  original 
is  not  very  well  known  ;  however, 
it  was  in  great  repute  in  the  time 
of  our  Saviour,  and  molt  pro- 
bably had  its  original  at  the  fame 
time  with  the  traditions. 

The  extraordinary  pretences  of 
the  Pharifees  to  righteoufncfs 
drew  after  them  the  common  peo- 
ple, who  held  them  in  the  higheft 
efteem  and  venerj^tion.  Our  Sa- 
viour frequently,  however,  charges 
them  with  hypocrify,  and  making 
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the  law  cf  Gcil  of  no  cficct  through 
their  traditions,  g  Matt.  1^2.  15 
Mat.  1,6.23  INIat.  13,  33rl  1  Luke, 
Sg,  52.  Several  of  thefe  tradi- 
tions are  particularly  mentioned 
in  theGofpel;  but  tbey  had  avaft 
number  more,  which  may  be  feen 
in  the  Talmud,  the  whole  fubject 
■whereof  is  to  ditlate  and  explain 
thofe  traditions  which  this  feci  im- 
pofed  to  be  believed  and  obferved. 

The  Pharifees,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Sadducees,  held  a 
refurredion  from  the  dead,  and 
the  exiftence  of  angels  and  fpirits, 
Ads,  23.  Ch.  S.  But,  according 
to  Jofephus,  this  refuneclion  of 
their's  was  no  more  than  a  Pytha- 
gorean refurre<ftion,  that  is,  of  the 
foul  only,  by  its  tranfmis:ration 
into  another  body,  and  being  born 
anew  ^ith  it.  From  this  refur- 
redtion  they  excluded  all  who 
were  notoriouily  wicked,  being  of 
opinion  that  the  fouls  of  fuch  per- 
fons  were  tranfmitted  into  a  ftate 
of  everlafting  woe.  As  to  lefler 
crimes,  they  held  they  were  pu- 
nifhed  in  the  bodies  which  the 
fouls  of  thofe  \\ho  committed 
them  were  next  fent  into. 

Jofephus,  however,  either  mif- 
took  the  faiih  of  his  countrymen, 
or,  which  is  more  probable,  wil- 
fully mifreprefented  it,  to  render 
their  opinions  more  refj  ec^ed  by 
the  Roman  philofc>phers,  whom  he 
appears  to  have,  on  evf  ry  occa- 
fion,  been  defirous  to  pleafe.  The 
Pharifees  had  manv  pagan  nrtmns 
refpeding  the  foul ;  but  bifhop 
Bull,  in  his  Hnrmonia  Apoftolica, 
has  clearly  proved  that  they  held 
a  refurrection  of  the  body,  and 
that  they  fuppofed  a  certain  bone 
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to  remain  uncorrnpted,  to  furnifh 
the  matter  of  which  the  refur- 
redion  body  was  to  be  formed. 
They  did  not,  however,  believe 
that  ail  miankind  were  to  be  raifed 
frpm  the  dead.  A  refurredion 
■was  the  privilege  of  the  children 
of  Abraham  alone,  who  were  all 
to  rife  on  Mount  Zion  ;  their  un- 
corruptible bones,  wherever  they 
might  be  buried,  being  carried  to 
that  mountain  below  the  furface 
of  the  earth.  The  ftate  of  future 
felicity  in  which  the  Pharifees  be- 
lieved was  very  grofs  :  they  ima- 
gined that  men  in  the  next  world, 
as  well  as  in  the  prefent,were  to  eat 
and  drink,  and  enjoy  the  pleafures 
of  love,  each  being  re-united  to 
his  former  wife.  Hence  the  Sad- 
ducees, who  believed  in  no  refur- 
rection, and  fuppofed  our  Saviour 
to  teach  it  as  a  Pharifee,  very 
(hrewdly  urged  the  difficulty  of 
difpofing  of  the  woman  who  had 
in  this  world  been  the  wife  of  fe- 
ven  hufbands.  Had  the  refurrec- 
tion of  Chrifrianity  been  the  pha- 
rifaical  refurrection,  this  difficulty 
would  have  been  infurmountable  ; 
and  accordingly  we  find  the  peo- 
ple, and  even  fome  of  the  Phari- 
fees themfelvc-?,  ftruck  with  the 
manner  in  which  our  Saviour 
removed  it. 

This  fed  feems  to  have  had 
fome  confufed  notions,  probably 
derived  from  the  Chaldeans  and 
Perfians,  refpecting  the  pre-exift- 
ence  of  fouls ;  and  hence  it  was 
that  Chrift's  diiViple^  afked  him 
concerning  the  blind  man,  0  John, 
2  '*•  Who  did  (in,  this  m-n  or  his 
parents,  that  he  was  born  blind  ?" 
And  when  the  difciples  told  Chrifl 

thai 
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that  fome  faid  he  was  Elias,  Je-  his  Divine  impulfe  and  fqggeftlons. 

remias,  or   one   of  the   prophets,  Nay,  ihe  went  ftiU  farther,  and  de- 

l6  Matt.   14.  the    meaning    can  clared,inthenaraeoftheLord,that 

only  be,  that  they  thought  he  was  this  defirable  event  would  actually 

come  into  the  world  with  the  foul  come  to  pafb,  and  that  (he   had  a 


of  Elias,  Jeremias,  or  fome  other 
of  the  old  prophets  tranfmigrated 
into  him.  With  the  Efienes  they 
held  abfolute  predeftination,  and 
with  the  Sadduces  freewill ;  but 
how  they  reconciled  thefe  fcem- 
ingly  incompatible  doctrines  is 
no  where  fufficiently  explained. 
The  fed  of  the  Pharifees  was  not 
extinguiflied  by  the  ruin  of  the 
Jewifli  commonwealth.  The  great- 
eft  part  of  the  modern  Jews  are 
ftill  of  this  fed,  being  as  much 
devoted  to  traditions,  or  the  oral 
law,  as  their  anceftors  were. 
PHILADELPHIA  N    SOCIETY, 


Divine  commiffion  to  proclaim  the 
approach  of  this  glorious  commu- 
nion of  faints,  who  were  to  be 
gathered  in  one  vifible  univerfal 
church  or  kingdom  before  the 
di Ablution  of  this  earthly  globe. 
This  prediction  flie  delivered  with 
a  peculiar  degree  of  confidence, 
from  a  notion  that  her  Philadelphi- 
an  Society  was  the  true  kingdom, 
of  Chrilt,  in  which  alone  the  Di- 
vine Spirit  refided  and  reigned. 
She  believed,  it  is  faid,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  final  reftoration  of  all 
intelligent  beings  to  perfeclion 
and  happinefs. 


a  fe(^  or  fociety  of  the  feventeenth  PHILANTHROPY,   compounded 


century;  fo  called  from  an  Englifli 
female,  whofe  name  was  Jane 
Leadley.  She  embraced,  it  is 
faid,  the  fame  views  and  the 
fame  kind  of  religion  as  Madam 
Bourignon  (fee  Bourignon- 
ISTS)  ;  and  by  her  vifions,  pre- 
diftions,  and  doctrines,  attraded 
a  confiderable  number  of  difci- 
ples,  among  whom,  it  is  faid,  were 
fome  perfons  of  learning.  She 
was  of  opinion  that  all  dilTentions 
among  Chriftians  would  ceafe,  and 
the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer 
become,  even  here  below,  a  glo- 
rious fcene  of  charity,  concord, 
and  felicity,  if  thofe  who  bear  the 


of  (^jXoj  and  av^fUTToq,  which  fignify 
the  love  of  mankind.  It  diifers 
from  benevolence  only  in  this; 
that  benevolence  extends  to  every 
being  that  has  life  and  fenfe,  and 
is  of  courfe  lufceptible  of  pain 
and  pleafure;  whereas  philanthro- 
py cannot  comprehend  more 
than  the  human  race.  It  differs 
from  friend Hiip,  as  this  afFedion 
fubfifts  only  between  a  few  indivi- 
duals, whillt  pilanthrophy  com- 
prehends the  whole  human  fpe- 
cies.  It  is  a  calm  fentiment,  which 
perhaps  hardly  ever  riles  to  the 
warmth  of  affeclion,  and  cer- 
tainly not  to  the  heat  of  paffion. 


name  of  Jefus,  without  regarding  PHILIPPISTS,    a    fed   or   party 


the  forms  of  dodlrine  or  difci- 
pline  that  diftinguilh  particular 
communions,  would  all  join  in 
committing  their  fouls  to  the  care 
of  the  mternal  guide,  to  be  in- 
truded, governed,  and  formed  by 
Vol.  XL  L 


among  the  Lutherans,  the  follow- 
ers of  Philip  Melandhon.  He 
had  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  the  Ubi- 
quifts,  who  arofe  in  his  time ; 
and,  the  difpute  growing  ftill  hot- 
ter after  his  death,  the  univerftty 
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of  WittembcTg,  who  efpoufed  Me- 
lan(^hon*s  opinion,  were  called  by 
the  Flacians,  who  attacked  it, 
Fhilrppijls. 

PHILOSOPHISTS,  a  name  given 
to  feveral  perfons  in  France  who 
entered    into    a   combination    to 
overturn  the  religion  of  Jefus,  and 
eradicate  from  the  human  heart 
every   religious   fentiment.      The 
man  more  particularly  to  whom 
this  idea  tirft  occurred  was  Vol- 
taire,   who,    being  weary   (as  he 
faid   himfeif)    of  hearing   people 
repeat  that  twelve  men  "were  fuffi- 
cient  to  eftablifti  Chriftianity,    re- 
folved  to  prove  that  one  might  be 
fuflficient  to  overturn  it.     Full  of 
this  project,  he  fwore  before  the 
year  1730  to   dedicate  his  life  to 
its  accomplifhment ;  and,  for  fome 
time,   he  flattered  himfeif  that  he 
(liould  enjoy  alone   the  glory  of 
deftroying  the  Chriftian  religion. 
He  found,  however,  that  allbciates 
would  be  neceflary ;  and  from  the 
numerous   tribe   of  his  admirers 
and   difciples   he  chofe   D'Alem- 
bert    and    Diderot   as    the    moft 
proper  perfons  to  co-operate  with 
him  in  his  defigns.     But  Voltaire 
was  not  fatisfied   with  their  aid 
alone.     He  contrived  to  embark 
in  the  fame  caufe    Frederic  H., 
king  of  Pruflla,   who  wiflied  to  be 
thought  a  philofopher,   and  who, 
of  courfe,  deemed  it  expedient  to 
talk  and  write  againft  a  religion 
which  he  had  never  fludied,   and 
into  the  evidence  of  which  he  had 
probably  never   dcfigned    to   en- 
quire.    This  royal  adept  was  one 
of  the  moft  zealous  of  Voltaire's 
coadjutors,  till  he  difcovercd  that 
the  Philofophifts  were  waging  war 
with  the  throne  as  well  as  with 


the  altar.  This,  indeed,  was  not 
originally  Voltaire*s  intention.  He 
was  vain ;  he  loved  to  be  carefled 
by  the  great ;  and,  in  one  word, 
he  was,  from  natural  difpofition, 
an  ariftocrat,  and  an  admirer  of 
royalty.  But  when  he  found  that 
almoft  every  fovereign  but  Frede- 
ric difapproved  of  his  impious 
projefts,  as  foon  as  he  perceived 
their  ijfuey  he  determined  to  op- 
pofe  all  the  governments  on  earth 
rather  than  forfeit  the  glory  with 
which  he  had  flattered  himfeif  of 
vanquifliing  Clirift  and  his  apoftles 
in  the  field  of  controverfy. 

Fie  now  fet  himfeif,  with  D'A- 
lembert   and    Diderot,    to   excite 
univerfal  difcontent  with  the  efla- 
bliflied  order  of  things.     For  this 
purpofe    they    formed    fecret  fo- 
cieties,   aifumed  new  names,    and 
employed  an  enigmatical  language. 
Thus  Frederic  was    called    Luc; 
D'Alembert,  Pro^flro^o;'«5,  and  fome- 
times  Bertrand ;  Voltaire,  jRa/on; 
and  Diderot,  Flaton,  or  its  ana- 
gram Tonpla;   while  the  general 
term    for    the    confpirators   was 
Cacoucc.    In  their  fecret  meetings 
they   profeffed    to   celebrate    the 
myfteries  of  Mythra ;   and    their 
great  obje6l,  as  they  profeffed  to 
one  another,  was  to  confound  the 
wretch,     meaning    Jefus    Chrift. 
Hence  their  fecret  watch-word  was 
Ecrafez  Vlnfame,  "  Crufli  Chrift.*' 
If  we  look  into  fome  of  the  books 
exprefsly  written  for  general  cir- 
culation, we  ftiall  there  find  the 
following  dodrines;  fome  of  them 
ftanding  alone  in  all  their  naked 
horrors,  others  furrounded  by  fo- 
phiftry    and    meretricious    orna- 
ment to  entice  the  mind  into  their 
net  before  it  perceives  their  na- 
ture. 
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fiire.  "  The  Univerfal  Cavfe,  that 
"  God  of  the  philofophers,  of  the 
"  Jews,  and  of  the  Chriftians,  is 
but  a  chimera  and  a  phantom. 


"  live  together,  becomes  bar- 
"  barous  and  cruel  on  the  day 
"  they  ceafe  to  love  one  another." 
Thefe    extracts   from   the    lecret 


*'  The  phenomena  of  nature  only  correlpondence    and    tne    public 

"  prove  the  exiftence  of  God  to  a  writings  of  thefe  men   will  fuffice 

*'  Jew  prepqlJcJfed  men :  lb  far  from  to  (hew  us  the   nature  and  ten- 

*'  befpeaking  a  God,  they  are  but  dency    of     the    dreadful   fyftera 

"  the  Tieceflary  effeds  of  matter  they  had  formed. 
*'  prodigioufly    diverfified.     It    is         The  Philofophijh  were  diligently 

**  more  reafonable  to  admit,  with  employed  in  attempting  to  propa- 

*'   IManes,  of  a  twofold  God  than  gate  their  fentiments.  Their  grand 

"  of  the  God  of  Chriftianity.  We  Encyclopaedia  was  converted  into 

"  cannot   know    whether  a  God  an  engine  to   ferve  this  purpofe. 

"  really  exifts,   or  whether  there  Voltaire   propofed   to  eftablifh   a 

"  is   the   fmalleft   difference    be-  colony  of  Philofophifts  atCleves, 

"  tvveen  good  and  evil,  or  vice  and  who,    prote<lled    by    the    king   of 

'*  virtue.     Nothing  can  be  more  Prulfia,   might  publi/h  their  opi- 

*'  abfurd  than  to  believe  the  foul  nions  without   dread   or   danger; 

*'  a  fpiritual  being.     Theimmor-  and  Frederic  was  difpofed  to  take 

"  tality  of  the  foul,  fo  far  from  fti-  them  under  his  protedion,  till  hq 

**  mulating  man   to  the  practice  difcovered  that  their  opinions  were 

*'  of  virtue,  is  nothing  but  a  bar-  anarchicalas  wellasimpious,  when 

*'  barous,    defperate,  fatal  tenet,  he  threw  them  off,  and  even  wrote 

"  and  contrary  to  all  legiflation.  againft    them.     They    contrived, 

*'  All   ideas    of   juftice   and    in-  however,  to  engaQ;e  the  minifters 

•'  juftice,  of  virtue  and  vice,  of  of  the  court  of  France  in  their 

"  glory   and  infamy,   are  purely  favour,  by  pretending  to  have  no- 

"  arbitrary,    and    dependant    on.  thing  in  view  but  the  enlargement 

*'  cuftom.     Confcience    and    re-  of  fcience,  in  works  which  fpoke 

"  morfe  are  nothing  but  theybre-  indeed   relpet^fully  of  revelation, 

"  y?g/2^  of  thofe  phyfical  penalties  while  every  difcovery  which   they 

**  to    which    crimes    expofe    us.  brought    forward    was    meant   tO' 

"  The  man  who  is  above  the  law  undermine    its    very    foundation. 

"  can  commit,  without  remorfe.  When  the  throne  was  to  be  at- 
"  the     difhoneft    a6t     that     may     tacked,  and  even  when  barefaced 

"  ferve  his  purpofe.  The  fear  of  atheifm  was  to  be  promulgated,  a 
"  God,  fo  far  from  being  the  be-  number  of  impious  and  licentious 
"   ginning  of  wifdoni,    Ihould   be     pamphlets     were    difperled     (for 


"  the    beginning   of  folly.     The 

*'  command  to  love  one's  parents 

*'  is  more  the  work  of  education 

"  than    of    nature.     JNIodeftv  is 


fome  time  none  knew  how)  from 
a  lecret  fociety  formed  at  the 
Hotel  d'H-  Ibach,  at  Parie,  of  wiiich 
Voltaire  was  eleded  honorary  and 
**  only  an  invention  of  refined  perpetual  prefideiit.  To  conceal 
"  voluptuoufnefs.  The  law  which  their  real  defign,  which  »va^  tne 
"condemns   married   people    to    diffufion  of  their  infidel  fentiments, 

L  1  2  they 
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tbcmfelves  CEcono-     Montefquieu;  and  the  multitude 


they  called 
mifts.  See  CEconomists.  The 
books,  however,  that  were  iffucd 
from  this  club  were  calculated 
to  impair  and  overturn  religion, 
morals,    and 


poveinment ;    and 


of  all  ranks  was  furprifed,  con-' 
founded,  and  hurried  away  by 
Roufieau.  Thus  was  the  public 
mind  in  France  completely  cor- 
rupted,   and    which,     no    doubt, 


which,  indeed,  fpreading  over  all     greatly  accelerated  thofe  dreadful 

Europe,  imperceptibly  took   pof-    events  which  have  fmce  tranfpired 

feffion  ot  public  opinion.   As  foon    in  that  country. 

as  the  fale  was  fufificient  to  pay  PHILOSOPHY  properly   denotes 

love,  or  defire  of  wifdom  (from 
(piXoq  and  Yotpicc),  Pythagoras  was 
the  firft  who  devifed  this  name, 
becaufe  he  thought  no  man  was 
wife    but    God    only ;    and    that 


the  expences,  inferior  editions 
were  printed,  and  given  away  or 
fold  at  a  very  low  price ;  cir- 
culating libraries  of  them  formed, 
and    reading    focieties    inftituted. 


While  they  conftantly  denied  thefe  learned  men  ought  to  be  con- 
produ61ions  to  the  world,  they  fidered  as  lovers  of  wifdom  than 
contrived  to  give  them  a  falfe  ce-     really  wife.    1.  Natural  philofo'phy 


lebrity  through  their  confidential 
agents  and  correfpondents,  who 
were  not  themfelves  always  trufted 
with    the   entire  fecret.     By  de- 


is  that  art  or  fcience  which  leads 
us  to  contemplate  the  nature, 
caufes,  and  effeds,  of  the  material 
works  of  God.— 2.  Moml  philofo- 


erees    they   got  poffeffion  nearly  phij  is  the  fcience  of  manners,  the 

of  all  the  reviews  and  periodical  knowledge  of  our  duty  and  feli- 

publicatione.,  eilablilhed  a  general  city.     The    various    articles    in- 

intercourfc  by   means  of  hawkers  eluded  in  the  latter  are  explainer! 

and    pedlars  vxith  the  diftant  pro-  in  their  places  in  this  work, 

vinres,  and  initituted  an  office  to  PHOTINIANS,  a  fed  of  heretics, 

fupply  all  fchools  with  teachers  ;  in  the    fourth   pentury,   who  de- 

and   "thus   did    they   acquire   un-  nied    the    divinity    of  our   Lord. 


precedenled  dominion  over  every 
fpecies  of  literature,  over  the 
minds  of  all  ranks  of  people,  and 
over  the  education  of  youth,  with- 
out giving  any  alarm  to  the  world. 
The  lovers  of  wit  and  polite  lite- 
rature were  caught  by  Voltaire; 
the  men  of  fcience  were  perverted ; 
and  children  corrupted  in  the 
firft  rudiments  of  learning  by 
D'Alembert  and  Diderot:  ftronger 


Thev  derive  their  name  from  Pho- 
tinus,  their  founder,  who  was 
bifliop  of  Sermium,  and  a  difciple 
of  Marcellus.  Photinus  publifhed, 
in  the  year  343,  his  notions  re- 
fpeding  the  Deity,  which  were 
repugnant  both  to  the  orthodox 
and  arian  fyftems.  He  aflerted 
that  Jefus  Chrift  was  born  of  the 
Holy  Gholl  and  the  Virgin  Mary; 
that  a  certain  divine  emanation, 


appetites  were  fed  by  the  fecret  which  he  called  the  Word,  de- 
club  of  baron  Holbach;  the  ima-  fcended  upon  him;  and  that,  be- 
cinations  of  the  higher  orders  caufe  of  the  union  of  the  Divine 
were  fet  dangeroufly    afloat    by    Word  with  his  human  nature,  he 

was 
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and     Teftament, 


PI 


was  called  the  Son  of  God,  ana  leitament,   and    appear  to   havp 
even  Gnd  himfelf ;    and   that    the  been    very    common    amono  the 
Holy  Ghoft  was  not  a  perfon,  but  Pharifees  in  our  Lord's  time? 
merely  a  celeftial  virtue  proceed-  PIC  A  RDS,  a  fed  which  arofe  in  Be- 
ing from  the  Deiiy.    Both  parties  hernia    in  the    fifteenth 


condemned  the  bifliop  in  the  coun- 
cils of  Antioch  and  Milan,  held  in 
the  years  3^5  and  347-  Ke  was 
condemned  alfo  by  the  council  of 
Sermium  in  351,  and  was  after- 
wards degraded  from  the  epifcopal 
dignity,  and  at  laft  died  in  exile 
in  the  year  372  or  375.  His 
opinions  were  afterwards  revived 
bv  Socinus. 

PHRYGIANS,  or  Cataphry- 
GiANS,  a  feci  in  the  fecond  cen- 
tury ;  fo  called,  as  being  of  the 
country  of  Phrygia.  They  were 
orthodox  in  every  thing,  fetting 
afide  this,  that  they  took  Monta- 
nus  for  a  prophet,  and  Prifcilla 
and  Maximilla  for  true  pro- 
phetelTes,  to  be  conlulted  in  every 
thing  relating  to  religion ;  asfuppof- 
ing  the  Holy  Spirit  had  abandon- 
ed the  church.  See  JMoNTANiSTs. 

PHYLACTERY,  in  the  general, 
was  a  name  given  by  the  antients 
to  all  kinds  of  charms,  fpells,  or 
charaders,  which  they  wore  about 
them,  aa  amulets,  to  preferve 
them  from  dangers  or  difeafes. 

Fhylatiery  particularly  denoted 
a  flip  of  parchment,  wherein  was 
written  fome  text  of  holy  fcrip- 
ture,  particularly  of  the  deca- 
logue, which  the  more  devout 
people  among  the  Jews  wore  on 
the  forehead,  the  breaft,  or  the 
neck,  as  a  mark  of  their  religion. 
The  primitive  Chriftians  alfo 
gave  the  name  Phyladeries  to  the 
cafes  wherein  they  enclofed  the 
relics  of  their  dead.  Phylacleries 
are  often  mentioned  in  the  New 


century. 

Picard,  the  author  of  this  fed,  from 
whom  it  derived  its  name,  drew  af- 
ter hi  m,as  has  been  generally  faid,  a 
number  of  men  and  women,  pre- 
tending he  would  reftore  them  to 
the  primitive  ftate  of  innocence 
M'herein  man  was  created,  and  ac- 
cordingly he  aflumcd  the  title  of 
New  Adam.  With  this  pretence,  he 
taught,  to  give  themfelves  up  to  all 
impurity,  faying,  that  therein  con^ 
fifted  the  liberty  of  the  fons  of 
God  ;  and  all  thofe  not  of  their 
fed  were  in  bondage.  He  iirft 
publiihed  his  notions  in  Germany 
and  the  Low  Countries,  and  per- 
fuaded  many  people  to  go  naked, 
and  gave  them  the  name  of  Adam- 
ifes.  After  this,  he  feized  on  an 
illand  in  the  river  Laufncci:,  fome 
leagues  from  Thabor,  the  head 
quarters  of  Zifca,  where  he  fixed 
himfelf  and  his  followers.  His 
women  were  common,  but  none 
were  allowed  to  enjoy  them  with- 
out his  permilFion  ;  fo  that  when 
any  man  defired  a  particular  wo- 
man, he  carried  her  to  Picard, 
who  gave  him  leave  in  thefe  words; 
Goy  increafe,  multiply,  and  Jill  the 
earth.  At  length,  however,  Zifca, 
general  of  the  Huflltes  (famous 
for  his  vidories  over  the  emperor 
Sigifmund),  hurt  at  their  abomi- 
nations, marched  asainft  thera, 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  their  illand, 
and  put  them  all  to  death  except 
two,  whom  he  fpared,  that  he 
might  learn  their  dodrine. 

Such  is  the  account  which  va- 
rious writers,  relying  on  the  au- 
thorities 


PI 


ttioritics  of  iEncas,  S3lvius,  and 
Varillas,  have  given  of  the  Pi- 
Ci\rfls.  Some,  however,  doubt 
whether  a  (e^t  of  this  denomi- 
nation, chargeable  with  fuch 
wild  principles  and  fuch  licenti- 
ous conduct,  ever  exifted.  It  ap- 
pears probable  that  the  reproach- 
ful reprefentations  of  the  wri- 
ters juft  mentioned  were  calum- 
nies invented  and  propagated  in 
order  to  difgRice  the  Picards, 
merely  becaufe  they  dcferted  the 
communion  and  protefred  a^ainft 
the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
Lafitius  informs  us,  that  Picard, 
together  with  forty  other  perfons, 
bcfides  women  and  children,  fet- 
tled in  Bohemia,  in  the  year  1418. 
Balbijn^s,  the  Jefuit,  in  his  Epi- 
tome rcrnm  Bohcmknvum,  lib.  II., 
gives  a  hmilar  account,  and  charges 
on  the  Picards  none  of  the  ex- 
trnvaf^anccs  or  crimes  afcribcd  to 
them  by  Sylvius.  Schlefta,  fe- 
crctary  of  Ladiflaus,  king  of  Bo- 
hemia, in  his  letters  to  Erafmus, 
in  which  he  gives  a  particular  ac- 
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appears  that  they  were  no  other 
than  the  Vaudois  that  fled  from 
perfecution  in  their  own  country^ 
and  fought  refuge  in  Bohemia.  M. 
De  Beaufobre  has  (liewn  that  they 
were  both  of  the  fame  ^QCt,  though 
under  diiferent  denominations.— 
Befides,  it  is  certain  that  the  ^"au- 
dois  were  fettled  in  Bohemia  in 
the  year  1178,  where  fome  of 
them  adopted  the  rites  of  the 
Greek,  and  others  thofe  of  the 
Latin  church.  The  former  were 
pretty  generally  adhered  to  till 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  eftabliftiment  of  the 
Latin  rites  caufed  great  diflurb- 
ance.  On  the  commencement  of 
the  national  troubles  in  Bohemia, 
on  accmint  of  the  oppofition  to 
the  papal  power,  the  Picards  more 
publicly  avowed  and  defended 
their  religious  opinions  ;  and  they 
formed  a  confiderable  body  in  an 
ifland  by  the  river  Launitz,  or 
Laufnecz,  in  the  diftricl  of  Bechin, 
and,  recurring  to  arms,  were  de- 
feated by  Zifca. 


count  of  the   Picards,  fays,  that  PIETISTS,    a  religious    feft  that 
they  confidered   the   pope,  cardi-     fprung  up  among  the  Proteftants 


nals,  and  hi  (hops  of  Rome,  as 
the  true  antichrifts  ;  and  the  ador- 
ers of  the  confecrated  elements  in 
the  eucharift  as  downright  idol- 
aters ;  that  they  denied  the  cor- 
poreal prefence  of  Chrift  in  this 
ordinance  ;  that  they  condemned 
the  worlhip  of  faints,  prayers  for 
the  dead,  auricular  confefllon,  the 
penance  impofed  by  priefts,  the 
fcafts  and  vigils  obferved  in  the 
Romifli  church  ;  and  that  they 
confined  themfelves  :o  the  obfcrv- 
ancc  of  the  fabbath,  and  of  the 
two  great  feafts  of  Chriftmas  and 
Pcntecoft.     From  this  account  it 


jn  Germany  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  feventeenth  century.  Pietifm 
was  fet  on  foot  by  the  pious  and 
learned  Spener,  who,  by  the  pri- 
vate focietics  he  formed  at  Franc- 
fort  with  a  defign  to  promote  vital 
religion,  roufed  the  lukewarm 
from  their  inditiercnce,  and  ex- 
cited a  fpirit  of  vigour  and  rcfo- 
lution  in  thofe  who  had  been  fa- 
tisfied  to  lament  in  fdence  the 
progrefs  of  imjicty.  The  re- 
markable etl'ed  of  thefe  pious 
meetings  was  increafcd  by  a  book 
he  publiflied  under  the  title  of 
Fioiis  DefueSy  in  which  he  exhibit- 
ed 
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ed  a  ftriking  view  of  the  difordcrs 
(5f  the  church,  and  propofed  the 
I  omodies  that  were  proper  to  heal 
them.  Many  per  Tons  of  good 
and  upright  intentions  were  highly 
pleafed  both  with  the  proceedings 
and  writings  of  Spener  ;  and,  in- 
deed,the  greateft  part  of  thofe  who 
Ijad  the  caule  of  virtue  and  prac- 
tical religion  truly  at  heart  ap- 
plauded the  defigns  of  this   good 


candidates  for  the  minrftrv  ;  and 
this  review  pevfaaded  them  of 
the  neceffity  of  ufing  their  heft  en- 
deavoui'5  to  fupply  what  was 
wanting,  and  correct  what  was 
amifs.  F'or  this  purpofe  thoy  un- 
dertook to  expiam  in  their  col- 
leges certain  books  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, in  order  to  render  theie 
genuine  fources  of  religious  know- 
ledge  better  underftood,  and    to 


man,  though  an   apprehenfion  of    proniotc  a  fpirit  of  ]^ra<:"tical  piety 


abufes  retained  numbers  from  en- 
couraging them  openly.  Thefe 
abufes  actually  happened.  The 
remedies  propofed  by  Spener  to 
heal  the  difonlers  of  the  church 
fell  into  unlkilful  hand^l,  were 
adminiftered  without  fagacity  or 
prudence,  and  thus,  in  many 
cafes,  proved  to  beworfe  than  the 
difeafe  itfelf.  Hence  complaints 
arofe  againft  thefe  infiitutions  of 
pietifm,  as  if,  under  a  ftriking  ap- 
pearance of  fandity,  they  led  the 
people  into  falfe  notions  of  reli- 
gion, and  fomented,  in  thofe  who 
were  of  a  turbulent  and  violent 
character,  the  feeds  and  princi- 
ples of  mutiny  and  fedition. 

Thefe  complaints  would  have 
been  undoubtedly  huOied,  and  the 
tumults  they  occalioned  would 
have  fubfided  by  degrees,  had  not 
the  conteUs  tnat  arofe  at  Leiplic 
in  the  year  l6S9  added  fuel  to 
the  flame.  Certain  pious  and 
learned  profeflbrs  of  philoibphy, 
gjid  pai  ticularly  Franckius,  Scha- 
dius,  and  Paulus  Antonius,  the 
difciples  of  Spener,  who  at  that 
time  was  eccleiiaflical  fuperintcnd- 
unt  of  the  court  of  Saxony,  be- 
gan to  confider  with  att.^ntion  the 
defefbs  that  prevailed  in  the  ordi- 
nary method  of    inltruding   tlie 


and  vital  religion  in  the  minds  of 
their    he;irers.      The  novelty    of 
this  method  drew  attention,  and 
rendered  it  fingularly  pleafmg  to 
many ;    accordingly,     thele    lec- 
tures were  much  frequented,  aad 
their  etleds  were    vifible   in    the 
lives  and  converfations  of  fevcral 
perfons,    whom   they    feemed    to 
infpire  with  a  deep   ienic  of  the 
importance  of  religion  and  virtue. 
IMany  things,  however,  it  is  faid, 
were  done  in   thefe   Biblical  Cul- 
leges  (as  they  were  called),  which, 
though  they  miiiht  be  looked  upon 
by  equitable   and  candid  judges 
as     worthy    of     toleration     and 
indulgence,     were,     ncverthelefs, 
contrary  to  cuflom,  and  far  from 
being    confiUent    with    prudence. 
Hence  rumours  were   fpread,  tu- 
mults excited,  aniniofities  kindled, 
and  the  matter  at  length  brought 
to  a  public  trial,  in  which  the  pious 
and  learned   meji  above-mention- 
ed  were,    indeed,    declared    free 
from  the  errors  and  herefies  that 
had  been  laid  to  their  charge,  but 
were,  at  the  fame  time,  prohibit- 
ed   from    carrying    on    the    plan 
of  religious  inltru>ftion  they   had 
undertaken    with    fuch    zeal.      It 
was  during  thefe  troubles  and  di- 
vifiuns  that  the  invidious  denomi- 
nation 
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nation  of  Pictijls  was  firft  invent-  fclTions,  of  both  fexes,  who  de- 
ed ;  it  may,  at  leaft,  be  affirmed,  clared  that  they  were  called  by  a 
that  it  was  not  commonly  known  divine  impvlfe,  to  pull  up  iniquity 
before  this  period.  It  was  at  firft  by  the  root,  to  rcftore  to  its 
applied  by  ibme  giddy  and  incon-  primitive  luftrc,  and  propagate 
iiderate  perfons  to  thole  who  fre-  through  the  woild,  the  declining 
quented  the  Biblical  Colleges,  and  caufe  of  })iety  and  virtue  ;  to  go- 
lived  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  the  vern  the  church  of  Cluift  by  wifer 
inftruftions  and  exhortations  that  rules  than  thofe  by  which  it  was 
were  addrefied  to  them  in  thefc  at  prefent  direded;  and  who,  part- 
feminarics  of  piety.  It  was  after-  ly  in  their  writings,  and  partly  in 
wards  made  ufe  of  to  charaderize  their  private  and  public  difcourfes, 
all  thf)fc  who  were  either  diftin-  pointed  out  the  means  and  mea- 
guilhed  by  the  exceffive  aufterity  fures  that  were  neceffary  to  bring 
of  their  manners,  or  who,  regard-  about  this  important  revolution, 
lefs  of  truth  and  opinion,  were  on-  Several  religious  focieties  were 
ly  intent  upon  practice,  and  turn-  formed  in  various  places,  which, 
ed  the  whole  vigour  of  their  efforts  though  they  differed  in  fome  cir- 
towardstheattainment  of  religious  cumltances,  and  were  not  all 
feelings  and  habits.  But  as  it  is  conduded  and  compofed  with 
the  fate  of  all  thofe  denomina-  equal  wifdom,piety, and  prudence, 
tions  by  which  peculiar  feds  are  were, however,  defigned  to  promote 
diltinguifhed  to  be  varioufly  and  the  fame  general  purpofe.  In  the 
often  very  improperly  applied,  fo  mean  time,  thefe  unufual  proceed- 
the  title  of  Pietifts  was  frequently  ings  filled  with  uneafy  and  alarming 
gi\en,  in  common  converfation,  apprehenfions  both  thofe  who  were 
to  perfons  of  eminent  wifdom  and  entrufted  with  the  government  of 
fandity,  who  were  equally  re-  the  church,  and  thofe  who  fat  at 
markable  for  their  adherence  to  the  helm  of  the  Itate.  Thefe  appre- 
truth  and  their  love  of  piety;  henfions  were  jullified  by  this  im- 
and,  not  feldom,  to  perfons  whofe  portant  confideration,  that  the 
motley  charaders  exhibited  an  pious  and  well-meaning  perfons 
enormous  mixture  of  profligacy  who  compofed  thefe  aflemblies 
and  enthufiafm,  and  who  deferved  had  indifcreetly  admitted  into 
the  title  of  delirious  fanatics  bet-  their  community  a  parcel  of  ex- 
ter  than  any  other  denomination,  travagant  and  hot-headed  fana- 
This  conteft  was  by  no  means  tics,  who  foretold  the  approach- 
confined  to  Leipfic,  but  fpread  ing  delhnidion  of  Babel  (by  which 
with  incredible  celerity  through  they  meant  the  Lutheran  church))^ 
all  the  Lutheran  churches  in  the  terrified  the  populace  with  ficti- 
diflerent  ftates  and  kingdoms  of  tious  vifions,  afiumed  the  autho- 
ErUrope.  For,  from  this  time,  in  rity  of  prophets  honoured  with  a 
all  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  divine  commillion,  obfcured  the 
where  Lutheranifm  was  profefled,  fublime  truths  of  religion  by  a 
there  ftarted  up,  all  of  a  fudden,  gloomy  kind  of  jargon  of  their  own 
perfons  of  various  ranks  and  pro-  invention,    and  revived  dodrines 

that 
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that  had  long  before  been  condemn- 
ed by  the  church.  The  moft  violent 
debates  arofe  in  all  the  Lutheran 
churches;  and perlbnswhofe differ- 
ences were  occafioned  rather  by 
mere  words  and  queftions  of  little 
confequence,than  by  any  doctrines 
or  inftitutions  of  confiderable  im- 
portance, attacked  one  another 
with  the  bitterell  aniraofity  ;  and, 
in   many    countries,    fevere   laws 
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was   irapoflible 
progrefs  of  real 


were  at  length  enacted  againlt  the 
Pietifts. 

Thefe  revivers  of  piety  were  of 
two  kinds,  who,  by  their  ditferent 
manner  of  proceeding,  deferve  to 
be  placed  in  two  diftinft  clafTes, 
One  feet  of  thefe  practical  reform- 
ers propofed  to  carry  on  their 
plan  without  introducing  any 
change  into  the  doctrine,  difci- 
pline,  or  form  of  government 
that  were  eftabliftied  in  the  Lu- 
theran church.  The  other  main- 
tained, on  the  contrary,  that  it 
to  promote  the 
piety  among  the 
Lutherans  without  making  confi- 
derable alterations  in  their  doc- 
trine,   and   chans[incr    the    whole 

'  or? 

form  of  their  ecclefiaftical  difci- 
pline  and  polity.  The  former  had 
at  their  head  the  learned  and  pious 
Spener,  who,  in  the  year  169I, 
removed  from  Drefden  to  Berlin, 
and  whofe  fentiments  were  adopt- 
ed by  the  profefibrs  of  the  new  aca- 
demy of  Hall  ;  and  particularly 
by  Franckiusand  PaulusAntonius, 
who  had  been  invited  thither  from 
Leipfic,  where  they  began  to  be 
fufpected  of  Pietifm.  Though 
few  pretended  to  treat  either  with 
indignation  or  contempt  the  in- 
tentions and  purpofes  of  thefe 
good  men  (which,  indeed,  none 
Vol.  II.  M 


could  defpife  without  affeding  to 
appear  the  enemy  of  pradTcal 
religion  and  virtue),  yet  many 
eminent  divines,  and  more  efpe- 
cially  the  profefibrs  and  paftors 
of  Wittemberg,  were  of  opinion, 
that,  in  the  execution  of  this  laud- 
able purpofe,  feveral  maxims 
were  adopted,  and  certain  mea- 
fures  employed,  that  were  preju- 
dicial to  the  truth,  and  alfo  de- 
trimental to  the  interefts  of  the 
church.  Hence  they  looked  on 
them fe Ives  as  obliged  to  proceed 
publicly  againft  Spener,  in  the 
year  16\95,  and  afterwards  againft 
his  difciples  and  adherents,  as 
the  inventors  and  promoters  of 
erroneous  and  dangerous  opinions. 
Thefe  debatesr  are  of  a  recent 
date ;  fo  that  thofe  who  are 
defirous  of  knowing  more  parti- 
cularly how  far  the  principles  of 
equity,  moderation,  and  candour 
influenced  the  condu(^  and  dired- 
ed  the  proceedings  of  the  contend- 
ing parties,  may  eafily  receive  a 
fatisfa(5tory  information. 

Thefe  debates  turned  upon  a 
variety  of  points,  and  therefore 
the  matter  of  them  cannot  be 
comprehended  under  any  one  ge- 
neral head.  If  we  confider  them, 
indeed,  in  relation  to  tlieir  origin 
and  the  circumftances  that  gave 
rife  to  them,  we  fliall  then  be  able 
to  reduce  them  to  fume  fixed  prin- 
ciples. It  is  well  known,  that 
thofe  who  had  the  advancement  of 
piety  moll  zealoufly  at  heart  were 
pofleffed  of  a  notion  that  no  order 
of  men  contributed  more  to  retard 
its  progrefs  than  the  clergy,  whofe 
peculiar  vocation  it  was  to  incul- 
cate and  promote  it.  Looking 
upon  this  as  the  root  of  the  evil, 
m  it 
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it  was  but  natural  that  tlieir  plans 
of  reformation  fhould  begin  here  ; 
and,    accordingly,    they  laid    it 
down  as  an  efiential  principle,  that 
none  fliould  be  admitted  into  the 
miniftry  but  fuch  as  had  received 
a  proper  education,   were  diftin- 
guiflicd    by    their    wifdom    and 
fandity    olf    manners,    and    had 
hearts     tilled    with    divine    love. 
Hence  they  propofed,  in  the  Jirjl 
place,  a  thorough   reformation  of 
the  fchools  of  divinity ;  and  they 
explained    clearly   enough    what 
they  meant  by  this  reformation, 
which  confifted   in  the  following 
points :     That    the    fyftematical 
theology   which    reigned    in    the 
academies,  and  was  compofed  of 
intricate  and  difputable  doctrines, 
and  obfcure  and  unufual  forms  of 
cxprefTion,  fhould  be  totally  abo- 
liftied  ;    that  polemical   divinity, 
which  comprehended  the  contro- 
rerfies    fubfifting   between  Chrift- 
ians    of     dift'ercnt    communions, 
fhould  be  lefs  eagerly  lludied  and 
iefs    frequently    treated,    though 
not  entirely   negleded  ;  that  all 
mixture  of  philofophy  and  human 
learninii  with  divine  wifdom  was 
to    be    moft    carefully    avoided  ; 
that,  on   the  contrary,   all  thofe 
who  were  defigned  for  the  minif- 
try   fhould  be    accuftomed  from 
their  early  youth   to  the  perufal 
and  ftudy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures; 
that  they  fhould  be  taught  a  plain 
fyltem    of    theology  drawn    from 
thefc   unerring   fources  of  truth ; 
and  that  the  whole  courfe  of  their 
education  was  to   be   fo  directed 
as  to  render  them  ufeful  in  life, 
by  the  practical  power  of  their 
doftrine,    and    the    commanding 
influence  of  their  example.    As 


thefe  maxims  were  propagated 
with  the  greatcll  induftry  and 
zeal,  and  were  explained  inadvert- 
ently, by  fome,  without  thofe  re- 
ftridions  which  prudence  feemed 
to  require,  thefe  profeffed  patrons 
and  revivers  of  piety  were  fufped- 
ed  of  defigns  that  could  not  but 
render  them  obnoxious  to  cenfure. 
They  were  fuppofed  to  defpife 
philofophy  and  learning  ;  to  treat 
with  indifference,  and  even  to  re- 
nounce, all  enquiries  into  the  na- 
ture and  foundations  of  religious 
truth  ;  to  difapprove  of  the  zeal 
and  labours^of  thofe  who  defend- 
ed it  againll  fuch  as  either  cor- 
rupted or  oppofed  it ;  and  to  place 
the  whole  of  their  theology  in  cer- 
tain vague  and  incoherent  decla- 
mations concerning  the  duties  of 
morality.  Hence  arofe  thofe  fa- 
mous difputes  concerning  the  ufc 
of  philofophy  and  the  value  of 
human  learning,conridered  in  con- 
nedion  with  the  interefts  of  re- 
ligion, the  dignity  and  ufefulnefs 
of  7j//?ewfl!^/c  theology,  the  necef- 
fity  of  polemic  divinity,  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  myftic  fyilem, 
and  alfo  concerning  the  true  mc- 
thod  of  inllrufting  the  people. 

Theyeco;zf/ great  objed  that  em- 
ployed the  zeal  and  attention  of 
the  perfons  now  under  confidera- 
tion,  was,  that  the  candidates  for 
the  miniflry  Ihould  not  only  for 
the  future  rfeceive  fuch  an  aca- 
demical education  as  would  tend 
rather  to  foli:d  utility  than  to  mere 
fpeculation,  but  alfo  that  they 
fhould  dedicate  them/elves  to  God 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  exhi- 
bit the  mofl  flriking  examples  of 
piety  and  virtue.  This  maxim, 
which,  when  confidcred  in  itfelf, 

mull 
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muft  be  acknowledged  to  be  high-  Thefe  revivers  of  declininf^  pi- 

ly  laudable,  not   only  gave  occa-  ety  went  Hill  further.    In  order  to 

lion   to   feveral    new   regulations,  render  the  miniftry  of  their  paftors 

defigned  to  reltrain  the  palfions  of  as  fuccefsful  as  poihble  in  rouf- 

the  lludious  youth,  to  infpire  them  ing  men  from  their  indolence,  and 

with  pious  fentiments,  and  to  ex-  in  ftemming  the  torrent  of  cor- 

cite  in  them  holy  refolutions,    but  ruption    and     immorality,    they 

alfo    produced   another    maxim,  judged    two  things    indiipenfibly 

which  was  a  lafting  fource  of  con-  neceflary.     The  Jifji  was,  to  fup- 

troverfy  and   debate,  viz.  "  That  prefs  entirely,    in   the   courfe  of 

*'  no  perfon  that  was  not  himfelf  public  inftrudion,  and  more  ef- 

*' a   model    of    piety  and  divine  pecially  in  that  delivered  from  the 

"  love  was  qualified  to  be  a  public  pulpit,  certain  maxims  and  phrafes 

*'  teacher  of  piety,  or  a  guide  to  which  the  corruption  of  men  leads 


"  others  in  the  way  of  falvation." 
This  opinion  was  confidered  by 
many  as  derogatory  from  the  pow- 
er and  efficacy  of  the  Word  of 
God,  which  cannot  be  deprived 
of  its  divine  influence  by  the  vices 
of  its  minilters  ;  and  as  a  fort  of 
revival  of  the  long-exploded  errors 
of  the  Donatifts:  and  what  ren- 
dered it  peculiarly  liable  to  an  in- 
terpretation of  this  nature  was, 
the  imprudence  of  fome  Pietifts, 
who  inculcated  and  explained  it 
without  thofe  reftriclionsthat  were 
necefl'ary  to  render  it  unexcep- 
tionable. Hence  arofe  endlefs 
and  intricate  debates  concerning 
the  foUowinsi;  queilions  :  "  Whe- 
"  ther  the  religiousknowledge  ac- 
"  quired  by  a  wicked  man  can  be 
"termed  theology  r"  "  Whether 
*'  a  vicious  perfon  can,  in  effeft, 
'*  attain  a  true  knowledge  of  rcli- 
"  gion  ?"  "  How  far  the  office 
"  and  miniftry  of  an  impious  ec- 
"  clefiaftic  can  be  pronounced  fa- 
"  lutary  and  efficacious?''  "  Whe- 
*'  ther  a  licentious  and  ungodly 


them  frequently  to  interpret  in  a 
manner  favourable  to  the  indul- 
gence of  their  paffions.  Such,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Pietifts,  were 
the  following  proportions :  No 
man  is  able  to  attain  to  that  per' 
feciion  which  the  divine  law  requires  ; 
good  works  are  not  necejfary  tofal- 
ration;  in  the  aci  of  jiijlification, 
on  the  part  of  man,  faith  alone  is 
concerned^  without  good  worhs. 
The  fecond  ftep  they  took  in  order 
to  give  efficacy  to  their  plans  of 
reformation,  was,  to  form  new 
rules  of  lite  and  manners,  much 
more  rigorous  and  auftere  than 
thofe  that  had  been  formerly 
pradifed;  and  to  place  in  the 
clafs  oi  fmful  and  unlawful  grciti- 
fications  feveral  kinds  of  pleafurc 
and  amufement  which  had  hi- 
therto been  looked  upon  as  inno- 
cent in  themfelves,  and  which 
could  only  become  good  or  evil 
in  confequence  of  the  refpedive 
characters  of  thofe  who  ufed 
them  with  prudence  or  abufed 
them  with  intemperance.     Thus, 


man  cannot  be  fufceptible  of  dancing,pantomimes,publicfports, 
"  illumination  ?"  and  other  quef-  theatrical  diverfions,  the  reading 
tions  of  a  like  nature.  of  humorous  and  comical  books* 
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with  feveral  other  kinds  of  plea-     rit,  and  compaffionate  to  the  fee- 
fare  and  entertainment,  were  pro-     ble-minded." 
hibited   by  the  Pietilts  as  unlaw-  PIETY   confifts    in  a  firm    belief 
fill  and  iinfeemly  ;  and,  therefore,     and   in   right    conceptions  of  the 


by  no  means,  of  an  indifferent 
nature.  The  third  thing  on  which 
the  Pietifts  infiftcd,  was,  that,  be- 
fides  the  ftated  meetings  for  pub- 
lic^ worlhip,  private  affcmblies 
{hould  be  held  for  prayer  and 
other  religious  exercifes. 

The  other  clafs  of  Pietifts  al- 


being,  perfections,  and  providence 
of  God  ;  with  fuitable  afiedions 
to  him,  refemblance  of  his  moral 
perfections,  and  a  conftant  obe- 
dience to  his  will.  The  difterent 
articles  included  in  this  defini- 
tion, fuch  as  knowledge,  venera- 
tion,  love,  refiiination,    &c.,  are 


ready  mentioned,    whofe  reform-     explained  in  their  proper  places 
ing   views  extended  fo   far  as  to     in  this  work. 


change  the  fyltem  of  doftrine  and 
the  form  of  ecclefiaftical  govern- 
ment that  were  eltabliflicd  in  the 
Lutheran  church,  comprehended 
perfons  of  various  characters  and 
different  ways  of  thinking.    Some 


V/e  iliall,  however,  prefent  the 
reader  v.  ith  a  few  ideas  from  a  cele- 
brated preacher,  on  the  fubject  of 
early  piety  ;  a  fu hjecl  of  i ii finite  im- 
portance, and  which  v.e  beg  our 
young  readers  efpecially  to  regard. 


of  them  were  totally  deltitute  of    "Youth,"  fays  Mr.  Jay,  "is  a  period 


judgment ;  their  errors  were  the 
reveries  of  a  difordcred  brain ; 
and  they  were  rather  confidered  as 
lunatics  than  as  heretics.  Others 
were  lefs  extravagant,  and  tem- 
pered the  fingular  notions  they 
had  derived  from  reading  or  me- 
ditation, with  a  certain  mixture 
of  the  important  truths  and  doc- 
trines of  religion. 

So  far  Moiiieim, whofe  account 
of  the  Pietifts  feems  to  have  been 
drawn  up  with  a  degree  ot  feve- 
rity.  Indeed,  he  reprefents  the 
real  charader  of  Frank  and  his  col- 
leagues, asregardlefs  of  truth  and 
opinion.  A  more  recent  hiftorian, 
however  (Dr.  Haweis),  obferves, 
"that  no  men  more  rigidly  contend- 
ed for,  or  taught  more  xplicitly  the 
fundamental  doclrines  of  Chrift- 
ianitv  :  from  all   I  have  read  or 


which  prefents  the  feweft  obftacles 
to  the  pra  clice  of  god  linefs,  whether 
we  confider  our  external  circum- 
ftances,  our  natural  powers,  or 
our  moral  habits.  In  that  feafon 
wc  are  moft  free  from  thole  trou- 
bles which  embitter,  thofe  fchemes 
which  engrofs,  thofe  engagements 
which  hinder  us  in  more  advanced 
and  conneded  life.  Then  the  bo- 
dy pofiblTcs  henlth  and  ftr^ngth  ; 
the  memory  is  receptive  and  tena- 
cious; the  fancy  glows  ;  the  mind 
is  lively  and  vigorous;  the  under- 
ftanding  is  more  docile;  it  is  not 
crowded  with  notions;  it  has  not, 
by  a  continued  attention  to  one 
clafs  of  objeds,  received  a  direc- 
tion from  which  it  is  unable  to 
ti'rn  to  contemplate  any  thing 
elfe  without  violence ;  the  brain 
is  notimper\ious;  all  the  avenues 


known,  I  am  difpofed  to  believe     to  the  inner  man  are  not  blocked 
they  were  remarkably  amiable  in     up  :    to   cure   a  dead  man,   and 
their  behaviour,  kind  in  their  fpi-    to  teach  an  old  one,  fays  a  hea- 
then 
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then  philofopher,  are  talks  equal-  claims  till  the  reft  are  ferved  ;  till 
]y  hopelefs.  Then  the  foul  is  ca-  they  have  fatisfied  the  world* and 
pable  of  deeper  and  more  abiding  the  flefh,  his  degradinc'  rivals. 
imprelTions  ;  the  affedions  are  They  do  not  fend  him  forth  to 
more  ealily  touched  and  moved ;  gather  among  the  ftubble  the 
we  are  more  accelhble  to  the  in-  gleanings  of  life,  after  the  enemy 
fluence  of  joy  and  forrow,  hope  has  fecured  the  harveft.  Tlicy  are 
and  fear  ;  we  engage  in  an  enter-  not  like  thole,  who,  if  they  reach 
prife  with  more  expectation,  and  Immanuel's  land, are  forced  thither 
ardour,  and  zeal.  The  days  of  by  lliip wreck  :  they  fail  thither  by 
youth  are  of  all  others  the  molt  intention.  Religion  is  always  an 
honourable  period  in  which  to  be- 
gin a  courfe  of  godlinefs.  Under 
the  legal  cEConomy,  the  firji  was 
to  be  chofen  for  Gotj :  the  Jirft- 
born  of  man  ;  the  Jirft-born  of 
beafts  ;  the  Jit  ft -fruits  of  the  tield. 
It  was  an  honour  becoming  the 
God  they  worfhipped  to  ferve 
him  firft.  This  duty  the  young 
alone  can  fpiritualize  and  fulfil, 
by  giving  Him  who  deferves  all 
their  lives  the  firft-born  of  their 
days,  and  the  firft-fruits  of  their 
reafon  and  their  affection  :  and 
never  have  they  fuch  an  opportu- 
nity to  prove  the  goodnefs  of  their 

motives  as  they  then  polTefs.  See  abundance  of  autumn,  the  pro- 
an  old  man  :  what  does  he  offer  ?  vifion  of  winter.  It  is  the  morn- 
His  riches  ?  but  he  can  ufe  them  ing  of  life  ;  and  if  the  fun  of 
no  longer.  His  pleafures  ?  but  he  righteoufnefs  does  not  difpel  the 
can  enjoy  them  no  longer.  His  moral  mifts  and  fogs  before  noon, 
honour  r  but  it  is  withered  on  his  the  whole  day  generally  remains 
brow.  His  authority  ?  but  it  has  oyerfpread  and  gloomy.  Piety  in. 
dropped  from  his  feeble  hand.  He  youth  will  have  a  good  inHucncc 
leaves  his  (ins  ;  but  it  is  becauie  over  our  bodies  ;  it  will  prefervc 
they  will  no  longer  bear  him  com-  them  from  difeale  and  detorinitv. 
pany.  He  flies  from  the  world  ;  Sin  varioully  tends  to  the  injury 
but  it  is  becaufe  he  is  burnt  out.  of  health  ;  and  often  by  inteinpe- 
He  enters  the  temple  ;  but  it  is  as  a  ranee  the  confiituticn  is  fo  im- 
fandluary  ;  it  is  only  to  take  hold  paired,  that  late  religion  is  unable 
of  the  horns  of  the  altar ;  it  is  a  to  reftore  what  early  religion 
refuge,  not  a  place  of  devotion  he  would  have  prevented.  The  un- 
feeks.  But  they  who  confecrate  pleafantnefs  which  we  fee  in  many 
to  him  their  youth,  they  do  not  is  more  the  effed  vf  evil  tempers 
profanely  tell  him  to  fufpend  his  brooding  within,  while  the  fea- 
tures 


ornament ;  it  does  not  refufe  a^e, 
but  it  looks  exquifitely  attractive 
and  fuitable  when  worn  by  youth. 
In  the  old  it  is  alone;  it  is  a 
whole;  it  decorates  wrinkles  and 
ruins  :  in  the  young  it  is  a  connec- 
tion, and  a  finilh;  it  unites  with 
bloom,  it  adds  to  everv  accom- 
pli ihment,  gives  a  luftre  to  every 
excellency,  and  a  charm  to  every 
grace. 

"Confiderthebeneficial  influence 
of  early  piety  over  the  remainder 
of  our  days.  Youth  is  the  fprinor 
of  life,  and  by  this  will  be  deter- 
mined  the  glory  of  fummer,  the 
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tares  are  forming  and  maturing, 
than  of  any  natural  defed.  After 
fuch  difagreeable  traits  arc  efta- 
blifhed,  religion  comes  too  late 
to  alter  the  phyfiognomy  of  the 
countenance,  and  is  obliged,  how- 
ever lovely  in  itfelf,  to  wear 
through  life  a  face  corroded  with 
envy,  malignant  with  revenge, 
fcowling  with  fufpicion  and  dif- 
truft,  or  haughty  with  fcorn  and 
contempt.  Early  piety  will  have 
a  good  influence  to  fecure  us  from 
all  thofe  dangers  to  which  we  arc 
expofed  in  a  feafon  of  life  the 
moll  perilous.  Conceive  of  a 
vouth  entcrint!  a  world  like  this, 
deftitute  of  the  prcfiding  govern- 
ing care  of  religion,  his  paHions 
high,  his  prudence  weak,  impa- 
tient, rafli,  confident,  without  ex- 
perience ;  a  thoufand  avenues  of  fc- 
dudion  opening  around  him,  and  a 
fyrcn  voice  fmgingat  the  entrance 
of  each  ;  plcafed  with  appearances, 
and  embracing  them  for  realities  ; 
joined  by  evil  company,  and  en- 
fnared  by  erroneous  publications  : 
thcfe  hazards  exceed  all  the  alarm 
I  can  give.  The  young  may  flat- 
ter themfelves  that  their  own 
good  fcnfe  and  moral  feelings  will 
fecure  them  ;  but  '  he  that  trult- 
cth  in  his  own  heart  is  a  fool.' 
The  power  of  temptation,  the 
force  of  example,  the  influence  of 
circumflances  in  new  and  untried 
fituations,  are  inconceivable ;  they 
bafHe  the  clearell  convidion  and 
the  firmcft  refolution,  and  often 
render  us  an  aftoniflmicnt  to  our- 
felves.  How  necelTary,  therefore, 
that  we  fliould  trull  in  the  Lord 
with  all  our  hearts,  and  lean  not 
to  our  own  underflanding ;  but  in 


all   our   wa3'3  acknowledge   him, 
that  he  may  direcl  our  paths  ! 

"  Early  piety  will  have  a  benefi- 
cial influence  in  forming  our  con- 
nections, and  eltablifliingour  plans 
for  life.  It  will  teach  us  to  aflc 
counfel  of  the  Lord,  and  arrange 
all  under  the  fuperintendency  of 
fcripture.  Thole  changes  which 
a  perfon  who  becomes  religious  in 
manhood  is  obliged  to  make  are 
always  very  embarrafllng.  With 
what  difficulty  do  fome  good  men 
eftablifli  family  worfliip,  after 
living,  in  the  view  of  children  and 
fervants,  fo  long  in  the  neglect  of 
it !— but  this  would  have  been  avoid- 
ed, had  they  early  followed  the 
example  of  Jofliua  :  'As  for  me 
and  my  houfe,  we  will  ferve  the 
Lord.'  How  hard  is  it  to  difen- 
tangle  ourfelves  from  aflbciates 
witli  whom  wc  have  been  long  fa- 
miliar, and  who  have  proved  a 
fnare  to  our  fouls  !  Some  evils, 
indeed,  arc  rcmcdilefs  ;  perfons 
have  formed  alliances  which  they 
cannot  diflolve  :  but  they  did  not 
walk  by  the  rule,  *  Be  ye  not  un- 
equally yoked  together  with  un- 
believers :*  they  are  now  wedded 
to  mifery  all  their  days  ;  and  re- 
pentance, inftcad  of  viflting  them 
like  a  faithful  friend,  to  chide 
them  when  they  do  wrong,  and 
withdraw,  is  quartered  upon  them 
for  life.  An  early  dedication 
to  God  renders  a  religious  life 
more  eafy  and  pleafant.  Ufc  fa- 
cilitates ;  a  repetition  of  adion 
produces  habits,  and  habits  form- 
ed yield  delights  in  thofe  exer- 
cifes  which  formed  them.  Reli- 
gion is  that  which  will  bear  exa- 
mination ;  it  improves  on  inti- 
macy ; 
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macy;  frefh  excellencies  are  perpe- 
tually dif covered  ;  frelh  fuccours 
are  daily  afforded  ;  and  every  new 
vidory  infpires  new  hope  and  new 
energy.  It  is  of  unfpeakable  ad- 
vantage in  the  cakmiities  of  life. 
It  turns  the  curfe  into  a  blelling  ; 
it  enters  the  houfe  of  mourning, 
and  foothes  the  troubled  mind ; 
it  prepares  us  for  all,  fufiains  us 
in  all,  fanclilics  us  by  all,  and  de- 
livers us  from  all.  Finally,  it  will 
blel's  old  age :  we  lliall  look  back 
with  pleafure  on  fome  inllances  of 
ufefulnefs  ;  to  fome  poor  traveller, 
to  whom  we  have  been  a  refrelh- 
ing  ftreara  ;  fome  deluded  wan- 
derer we  guided  into  the  path  of 
peace.  We  ftmll  look  forward  and 
fee  the  God  who  has  guided  us  with 
his  counfel,  and  be  enabled  to  fay, 
'  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for 
me  a  crown  of  righteoufnefs,  which 
the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge, 
ftiall  give  me  at  that  day;  and 
not  to  me  only,  but  unto  all  them 
that  love  his  appearing." 
PILGRI-NI,  one  who  travels  through 
foreign  countries  to  vifit  holy 
places,  and  to  pay  his  devotion  to 
the  relics  of  dead  faints.  The 
word  is  formed  from  the  Flemilh 
pelgrim,  or  lt3\ia.n pelegrino,  which 
fignifies  the  fame  ;  and  thofe  ori- 
ginally from  the  Latin  pcregrinus, 
a  ftranger  or  traveller. 
PILGRIMAGE,  a  kind  of  religious 
difcipline,  which  conlifts  in  taking 
a  journey  to  fome  holy  place,  in 
order  to  adore  the  relics  of 
fome  deceafed  faint.  Pilgri- 
mages began  to  be  made  about 
the  middle  ages  of  the  church, 
but  they  were  moft  in  vogue  after 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century, 
Tvhen  every  one  was  for  vihting 
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places  of  devotion,  not  excepting- 
kings  and  provinces;  and  even 
biftiops  made  no  difficulty  of  be- 
ing abfent  from  their  churches  on 
the  fame  account.  The  places 
moft  vifited  were  Jerufalem,Rome, 
Tours,  and  Compoftella.  As  to 
the  latter  place,  we  find  that  in 
the  year  14-28,  under  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  abundance  of  licenfes 
were  granted  for  the  crown  of 
England  to  captains  of  Englidi 
(hips,  for  carrying  numbers  of  de- 
vout perfons  thitlier  to  the  Ihrine 
of  St.  James  ;  provided,  however, 
that  thofe  pilgrims  rtiould  firft  take 
an  oath  not  to  take  any  thing  pre- 
judicial to  England,  nor  to  reveal 
any  of  its  fecrets,  nor  to  carry  out 
with  them  any  more  gold  or  filvcr 
than  what  would  be  fufficient  for 
their  reafonableexpences.  In  this 
year  there  went  thither  from  Eng- 
land on  the  faid  pilgrimage  the 
following  number  of  perfons:  from 
London  280,  Briftol  200,  Wey- 
mouth 122,  Dartmouth  90,  Yar- 
mouth 60,  Jerfey  60,  Plymouth 
40,  Exeter  30,  Poole  2-*,  Ipfwich 
20;  in  all,  926  perfons.  Of 
late  years  the  greateft  numbers 
have  reforted  to  Lorctto,  in  order 
to  vifit  the  chamber  of  the  BlelTcd 
Virgin,  in  which  Hie  was  born» 
and  brought  up  her  fon  Jcfus  till 
he  was  twelve  years  of  age. 

In  almoft  every  country  wliere 
popery  has  been  eftabliflied  pil- 
grimi^geshave  been  common.  In 
England, the  (hrineof  St.  Thomas- 
a-Becket  was  the  chief  rclbrt  of  the 
pious ;  and  in  Scotland,  St.  An- 
drew, where,  as  tradition  informs 
us,  was  depofited  a  leg  of  the  holy 
apoftle.  In  Ireland  they  have  been 
continued  even  down  to  modern 

times: 
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times;  for  from  the  beginning  of 
May  till  the  middle  of  Auguft  every 
year,  crowds  of  popifli  penitents 
from  all  parts  of  that  country  refort 
to  anifland  near  the  centre  of  Lovgh 
Jm,  or  White  Lake,  in  the  county 
of  Donegal,  to  the  amount  of  3000 
or  4000.  Thefe  are  moftly  of 
the  poorer  fort,  and  many  of  them 
are  proxies  for  thofe  who  are 
richer  :  fome  of  whom,  however, 
together  with  fome  of  the  priefts 
and  biftiops  on  occafion,  make 
their  appearance  there.  When  the 
pilgrim  comes  within  fight  of  the 
holy  lake,  he  muft  uncover  his 
hands  and  feet,  and  thus  walk  to 
the  water  fide,  and  is  taken  to 
the  ifland  for  fixpence.  Here 
there  are  two  chapels,  and  fifteen 
other  houfes  ;  to  which  are  added 
confelTionals,  fo  contrived,  that 
the  prieft  cannot  fee  the  perfon 
confelFing.  The  penance  varies 
according  to  the  circumftances  ot 
the  penitent ;  during  the  continu- 
ance of  which  (which  is  fometimes 
three,  fix,  or  nine  days)  he  fub- 
fills  on  oatmeal,  fometimes  made 
into  bread.  He  travcrfes  (harp 
itones  on  his  bare  knees  or  feet, 
and  goes  through  a  variety  of 
other  forms,  paying  fixpence  at 
every  diftercnt  confeiTion.  When 
all  is  over,  the  prieft  bores  a  gim- 
blet  hole  through  the  top  of  the 
pilgrim's  llafi',  in  which  he  fall- 
ens a  crofs  peg ;  gives  him  as 
many  holy  pebbles  out  of  the 
lake  as  he  cares  to  carry  away, 
for  amulets  to  be  prefented  to  his 
friends,  and  fo  difniilfes  him  an 
objeft  of  veneration  to  all  other 
Papifts  not  thus  initiated;  who  no 
fooner  fee  the  pilgrim's  crofs  in  his 
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hands,  than  they  kneel  down  Vj 
get  his  blefling. 

There  arc,  however,  it  is  faid, 
other  parts  of  Ireland  facred  to 
extraordinary  worfliip  and  pilgri- 
mage ;  and  the  number  of  holy 
wells,  and  miraculous  cures,  Sec, 
produced  by  them,  are  very  great. 
That  fuch  things  fhould  exift  in 
this  enlightened  age,  and  in  apro- 
teftant  country,  is  indeed  ftrange  ; 
but  our  wonder  ceafes  v/hcn  wc 
refled;  it  is  among  the  loweft,  and 
perhaps  the  worll  of  the  people. 
Pilgrimage,  how-ever,  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  Roman  catholic  coun- 
tries. The  Mahometans  place  a 
great  part  of  their  religion  in  it. 
Mecca  is  the  grand  place  to  which 
they  go  ;  and  this  pilgrimage  is  fo 
necelfary  a  point  of  practice,  that, 
according  to  a  tradition  of  Maho- 
met, he  who  dies  without  perform- 
ing it  may  as  well  die  a  Jew  or 
a  Chriftian  ;  and  the  fame  is  ex- 
prefsly  commanded  in  the  Ko- 
ran. 

What  is  principally  reverenced 
in  this  place,  and  gives  fanftity  to 
the  whole,  is  a  fquare  Hone  build- 
ing, called  the  Caaba.  Before  the 
time  of  Mahomet  this  temple  was 
a  place  of  worfliip  for  the  idola- 
trous Arabs,  and  is  faid  to  have 
contained  no  Icfs  than  three  hun- 
dred and  fixty  different  images, 
equalling  in  number  the  days  of  the 
Arabian  year  They  were  all  de- 
ftroyed  by  Mahomet,  who  fandi- 
fied  the  Caaba,  and  appointed  it 
to  be  the  chief  place  of  worfhip 
for  all  true  believers.  The  Mufful- 
mans  pay  fo  great  a  veneration  to 
it,  that  they  believe  a  fingle  fight 
of  its   facred  walls,  without  any 

particular 
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particular  act  of  devotion,  is  as 
meritorious  in  the  fight  of  God 
as  the  mod  careful  difcharge  of 
one's  duly,  for  the  fpace  of  a 
whole  year,  in  any  other  temple. 

To  this  temple  every  Mahomet- 
an who  has  health  and  means  fuf- 
ficient  ought  at  once,  at  Icalt,  in 
Lis  life  to  go  on  pilgrimage  ;  nor 
are  women  excufed  from  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty.  The  pil- 
grims meet  at  different  places  near 
I\Iecca,  according  to  the  different 
parts  from  whence  they  come, 
during  the  months  of  Shawal  and 
Dhu'lkaada,  being  obliged  to  be 
there  by  the  beginning  of  Dhu'l- 
hajja ;  which  month,  as  its  name 
imports,  is  peculiarly  let  apart  for 
the  celebration  of  this  folemnity. 

The  men  put  on  the  Ibram,  or 
facred  habit,  which  confifts  only 
of  two  woollen  wrappers,  one 
wrapped  about  the  middle,  and 
the  other  thrown  over  their  flioul- 
ders,  having  their  heads  bare,  and 
a  kind  of  flippers  which  cover 
neither  the  heel  nor  the  inftep, 
and  fo  enter  the  facred  territory 
in  their  way  to  Mecca.  While 
they  have  this  habit  on,  they  muft 
neither  hunt  nor  fowl  (though  they 
are  allowed  to  fifh);  which  precept 
is  fo  punctually  obferved,  that 
they  will  not  kill  vermin  if  they 
find  them  on  their  bodies :  there 
are  fome  noxious  animals,  how- 
ever, which  they  have  permiffion 
to  kill  during  the  pilgrimage;  as 
kites,  ravens,  fcorpions,  mice  and 
dogs  given  to  bite.  During  the 
pilgrimage,  it  behoves  a  man  to 
have  a  conftant  guard  over  his 
words  and  actions ,  to  avoid  all 
quarrelling  or  ill  language,  all 
converfe  with  women,  and  all  ob- 
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fcene  difcourfe ;  and  to  apply  his 
whole  attention  to  the  good  work 
he  is  engaged  in. 

The  pilgrims  being  arrived  at 
Mecca,  immediately  vifit  the  tem- 
ple, and  then  enter  on  the  per- 
formance of  the  prefcribed  cere- 
monies, which  confift  chiefly  in 
going  in  proceflion  round  the  Caa- 
ba, in  running  between  the  mounts 
Sata  and  Meriva,  in  making  the 
ftatioji  on  mount  Arafat,  and  flay- 
ing: the  vi6lims  and  fliavins  their 
heads  in  the  valley  of  Mina. 

In  compaffing  the  Caaba,  which 
the}'  do  feven  times,  beginning  at 
the  corner  where  the  black  ftone 
is  fixed,  they  ufe  a  fliort  quick 
pace  the  three  firfl  times  they  go 
round  it,  and  a  grave  ordinary 
pace  the  four  lall;  which  it 
is  faid  is  ordered  by  Mahomet, 
that  his  followers  might  flievv 
themfelves  ftrong  and  active,  to 
cut  off  the  hopes  of  the  infidels, 
who  gave  out  that  the  immo- 
derate heats  of  Medina  had  ren- 
dered them  weak.  But  the  afore- 
faid  quick  pace  they  are  not 
obliged  to  ufe  every  time  they 
perform  this  piece  of  devotion, 
but  only  at  fome  particular  times. 
So  often  as  they  pafs  by  the  black 
ftone,  they  either  kifs  it,  or  touch 
it  with  their  hand,  and  kifs  that. 

The  running  between  Safa  and 
Meriva  is  alfo  performed  fevcn 
times,  partly  with  a  flow  pace, 
and  partly  running  ;  for  they  walk 
gravely  till  they  come  to  a  place 
between  two  pillars ;  and  there 
they  run,  and  afterwards  walk 
again,  fometimes  looking  back, 
and  fometimes  flopping,  like  one 
who  had  loft  fomething,  to  repre- 
fent  Hagar  feeking  water  for  hci 
n  ^^"5 
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fon ;  for  the  ceremony  is  faid  to 
be  as  antient  as  her  time. 

On  the  ninth  of  Dhu'lhajja, 
after  morning  prayer,  the  pil- 
grims leave  the  valley  of  ^li- 
na,  whither  they  come  the  day 
before,  and  ])roceed  in  a  tumul- 
tuous and  ruftiing  manner  to 
mount  Arafat,  where  they  flay  to 
perform  their  devotions  till  fun- 
fct ;  then  they  go  to  Mozdalifa,  an 
oratory  between  Arafat  and  Mina, 
and  there  fpend  thenight  inprayer 
and  reading  the  Koran.  The  next 
morning  by  day-break  they  vifit 
Al  MqfJier  al  Karam,  or  the  facred 
monument ;  and,  departing  thence 
before  fun-rife,  hafte  by  Batn  Mo- 
hafler  to  the  valley  of  Mina,  where 
they  throw  feven  ftones  at  three 
marks  or  pillars,  in  imitation  of 
Abraham,  who,  meeting  the  devil 
in  that  place,  and  being  by  him 
difturbed  in  his  devotions,  or 
tempted  to  difobedience  when  he 

was  goinsto  facrifice  his  fon,  was 

... 
commanded  by  God  to  drive  him 

away  by  throwing  ftones  at  him  ; 
though  others  pretend  this  rite  to 
be  as  old  as  Adam,  who  alfo  put 
the  devil  to  flight  in  the  fame 
place,  and  by  the  fame  means. 

The  ceremony  being  over,  on 
the  fame  day,  the  tenth  of  Dhu'l- 
hajja, the  pilgrims  flay  their  vic- 
tims in  the  faid  valley  of  Mina, 
of  which  they  and  their  friends 
eat  part,  and  the  refl;  is  given  to 
the  poor.  Thefe  vidims  muft; 
be  either  flieep,  goats,  kine,  or 
camels  ;  males,  if  of  either  of  the 
two  former  kinds,  and  females  if  of 
either  of  the  latter,  and  of  a  fit 
age.  The  facrifices  being  over, 
they  (have  their  heads  and  cut 
their  nails,  burying  them  in  the 


fame  place  ;  after  which  the  pil- 
grimage is  looked  on  as  com- 
pleted, though  they  again  vifit  the 
Caaba,  to  take  their  leave  of 
that  facred  building. 

Dr.  Johnfon  gives  us  fome  ob- 
fervations  on  pilgrimage,  which 
are  fo  much  to  the  purpofe,  that 
we  ftiall  lay  them  before  the 
reader.  '*  Pilgrimage,  like  many 
other  ads  of  piety,  may  be  rea- 
fonable  or  fuperftitious  according 
to  the  principles  upon  which  it  is 
performed.  Long  journeys  in 
fearch  of  truth  are  not  com- 
manded :  truth,  fuch  as  is  nccef- 
fary  to  the  regulation  of  life,  is 
always  found  where  it  is  honeftly 
fought ;  change  of  place  is  no  na- 
tural caufe  of  the  increafe  of  pi- 
ety, for  it  inevitably  produces  dif- 
fipalion  of  mind.  Yet,  fince  men 
go  every  day  to  view  the  fields 
where  great  adions  have  been 
performed,  and  return  with  llrong- 
er  impreflions  of  the  event,  cu- 
riofity  of  the  fame  kind  may  na- 
turally difpofe  us  to  view  that 
country  whence  our  religion  had 
its  beginning.  That  the  Supreme 
Being  may  be  more  eafily  pro- 
pitiated in  one  place  than  in  ano- 
ther, is  the  dream  of  idle  fuper- 
ftition  ;  but  that  fome  places  may 
operate  upon  our  own  minds  in  an 
uncommon  manner,  is  an  opinion 
which  hourly  experience  will  juf- 
tify.  He  who  fuppofes  that  his 
vices  may  be  more  fuccefsfully 
combated  in  Paleftine  will,  per- 
haps, find  himfelf  miftaken ;  yet 
he  may  go  thither  without  folly  : 
he  who  thinks  they  will  be 
more  freely  pardoned,  di (honours 
at  once  his  reafon  and  his  reli- 
gion." 

Poor 
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Poor  Filgri?7is,   an   order   that 
fiartcd  up  in  the  year  1500.  They 
came  out  of  Italy  into  Germany 
bare  footed,    and     bare    headed, 
feeding  all   the  week,  except  on 
Sundays,,  upon   herbs  and    roots 
fprinkled  with  fait.     They  ftayed 
not  above  twenty-four  hours  in  a 
place.  They  went  by  couples  beg- 
ging from  door  to   door.  This  pe- 
nance they  undertook  voluntarily, 
fome  for  three,  others  for  five  or 
feven  years,  as  they  plcafed,  and 
then  returned  home  to  their  call- 
ings. 
PIOUS  FRAUDS  are  thofe  arti- 
fices and  falfehoods  made  ufe  of  in 
propagating  the  truth,  and  endea- 
vouring to   promote  the  fpiritual 
interefis  of  mankind.    Thefe  have 
been  more  particularly  pradifed 
in  the  church  of  Rome.     Neither 
the   term   nor  the  thing   lignified 
can  bejuftified.     The  term  pious 
and  fraud  form  a  folecifm  ;  and 
the    practice    of    doing   evil  that 
good  may  come,  is  direclly  oppo- 
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our  pity,  though  they  may  fuftain 
their  infirmities  with  an  enviable 
cheerfulnefs.  Children  rendered 
deftitute  of  worthy  and  affcdion- 
ate  parents,  and  expoled  to  future 
calamities  of  which  they  arc  un- 
confcious,  are  deemed  peculiar 
objects  of  pity  ;  nay,  their  igno- 
rance of  their  misfortunes  auo- 
ments  the  force  of  our  fympathe- 
tic  feeling. 

God  is  faid  to  piti/  them  that 
fear  him,  as  a  father  pitieth 
his  children.  The  Father,  fays 
Mr.  Henry,  pities  his  children 
that  are  weak  in  knowledge,  and 
inlbuds  them  ;  pities  them  when 
they  are  forward,  and  bears  with 
them  ;  pities  them  when  they  are 
fick,  and  comforts  them,  66  Ifa. 
13.;  when  they  are  fallen,  and 
helps  them  up  again  ;  when  they 
have  oflcnded,  and  forgives  them  ; 
when  they  are  wronged,  and  rights 
them.  Thus  the  Lord  pitieth 
them  that  fear  him,  103  Pfal.  13. 
See  Compassion  of  God. 


fite  totheinjunaion  of  the  fiicred  PLASTIC  NATURE,  an    abfurd 


fcrij)ture,  3  Rom.  8. 
PITY  is  generally  defined  to  be  the 
uncafinefs  we  feel  at  the  unhappi- 
nefs  of  another,  prompting  us  to 
compaflionate  them,  with  a  defire 
of  their  relief.  Mr.  Cogan  ob- 
ferves,  that  it  is  more  frequently 
applied  to  particular  circum- 
ftances  in  the  ftate  and  fituation  of 
the  object  rather  than  his  imme- 
diate feelings.  Thus  we  often  pity 
thofe  who  have  no  pity  upon 
themfelves;  whofe  difpofitions  and 
condud  are  leading  them  into  evils 
of  which  they  entertain  no  appre- 
henfions,  or  concerning  which  they 
are  not  folicitous.  The  decrepit 
and  infirm,  alfo,  are  the  objeds  of 


dodrine,  which  fome  have  thus 
defcribed.  "  It  is  an  incorporeal 
created  fubftance  endued  with  a 
vegetative  life,  but  not  with  fcn- 
fation  or  thought ;  penetrating  the 
whole  created  univerfe,  bcin^  co- 
extended  with  it ;  and,  under  God, 
moving  matter,  fo  as  to  produce 
the  phasnomena,  which  cannot  be 
folved  by  mechanical  laws :  adive 
for  ends  unknown  to  itfelf,  not 
being  exprefsly  confcious  of  its 
adions,  and  yet  having  an  obfcure 
idea  of  the  acition  to  be  entered 
upon."  To  this  it  has  been  an- 
fwered,  that,  as  the  idea  ili'elf  is 
moft  obfcure,  and,  indeed,  in- 
confiftent,  fo  the  foundation  of  it 
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js  evidently  weak.  It  is  intended 
by  this  to  avoid  the  inconvenicncy 
of  fubjeding  God  to  the  trou- 
ble of  fome  changes  in  the  created 
world,  and  the  meannefs  ot  others. 
But  it  appears,  that,  even  upon 
this  hypothefis,  he  would  ftili  be 
the  author  of  them  ;  befides,  that 
to  Omnipotence  nothing  is  trou- 
blefome,  nor  thofe  things  mean,, 
when  confidered  as  part  of  a  fyl- 
tem,  which  alone  might  appear  to 
be  fo.  Doddridge s  Lee,  lee.  SJ  ; 
Cndicorth's  Intellectual SvfL,  p.  149, 
172  ;  Mores  hnmor.  of  the  Soul, 
1.  III.,  c.  12  ;  lia/s  'jFifdom  of 
Cod,  p.  51,  52  ;  Lord  Monboddos 
Antient  Mctnphijjlcs  ;  Youngs  Ef- 

fay  on  the  Powers  and  Mechanifm 
of  Nature. 

PLEASURE,  the  delight  which 
arifes  in  the  mind  from  contem- 
plation or  enjoyment  of  fome- 
thing    agreeable.       See    Hatpi- 

NESS. 

PLENARY  INSPIRATION.  See 

Inspiration. 

PLLRALiST,  one  that  holds  more 
than  one  ecclcfiaftical  benefice 
with  cure  of  fouls. 

PNEUMATOLOGY,  the  doarine 
of  fpiritual  rxiftence.    See  Soul. 

POLYGLOT  ('croXLyAwTTo?),  having 
many  languages.  For  the  more 
commodious  tomparifon  of  dif- 
ferent verfions  of  the  fcriptures, 
they  have  been  fomctinies  joined 
together,  ami  called  Polyglot  Bi- 
bles. Origen  arranged  in  different 
columns  a  Hebrew  copy,  both  in 
Hebrew  and  Greek  charaders, 
with  fix  ditTercnt  Greek  verfic.ns. 
Elias  Hutter,  a  German,  about 
the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
publiihed  the  New  Tefiament  in 
twelve  languages,  viz.  Greek,  He- 


brew, Syriac,  Latin,  Italian,  Spa- 
nilh,  French,  German,  Bohemi- 
an, Englifli,  Danilh,  Polifli  ;  and 
the  whole  Bible  in  Hebrew,  Chal- 
daic,  Greek,  Latin,  German,  and 
a  varied  veriion.  But  the  moft 
efieemed  colleclions  are  thofe  in 
which  the  originals  and  antient 
tranflations  are  conjoined  ;  fuch  as 
the Comj)lutenfian Bible,  by  cardi- 
nal Ximenes,  a  Spaniard;  the  king 
of  Spain's  Bible  direded  by  Mon- 
tanus,  he.  ;  the  Paris  Bible  of 
Michael  Jay,  a  French  gentle- 
Hian,  in  ten  huge  volumes,  folio, 
copies  of  which  were  publifiied  in 
Holland  under  the  name  of  pope 
Alexander  the  Seventh  ;  and  that" 
of  Brian  Walton,  afterv/ard  bi- 
fliop  of  Chefter.  The  lafi:  is  the 
moil  regular  and  valuable.  It 
contains  the  liebrew  and  Greek 
originals,  with  JMontanus's  inter- 
lineary  verfion  ;  the  Ciialdee  para- 
phrafes,  the  Septuagint,  the  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch,  the  Syrian 
and  Arabic  Bibles,  the  Perfian 
Pentateuch  and  Gofpels,  the  Ethi- 
opic  Pfalms,  Song  of  Solomon, 
and  New  Teftament,  with  their 
refpeciive  Latin  tranflations  ;  to- 
gether with  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
and  a  large  volume  of  various 
readings,  to  which  is  ordinarily 
joined  Caftel's  Heptaglot  Lexicon. 
See  Bible,  No.  29,  oO. 
POLYTHEISM,  the  dodrine  of  a 
plurality  of  gods,  or  invifible 
powers  fuperior  to  man. 

"  That  there  exift  beings,  one 
or  many,  powerful  above  the  hu- 
man race,  is  a  propofition,"  fays 
lord  Karnes,  in  his  Sketches  of 
the  Hiftory  of  Man,  "  univerfally 
admitted  as  true  in  all  ages  and 
among  all  nations.     I  boldly  call 

it 
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it  unkerfaly  not  with  (landing  what  the  world,    mifled  all  mankind, 

is  reported  of  fome  grols  favages ;  All   favage  tribes   are   at  prcfent 

for   reports   that  contradict  what  polytheifts    and    idolatt-rs ;     but 

is    acknowledged    to    be    general  among  favages  every   inftinft  ap- 

among    men    require    more    able  pears  in  greater  purity  and  vigour 

vouchers    than    a    few   illiterate  than  among  people  poliflied    by 

voyagers.     Among   many   favage  arts    and    fciences ;    and   inftind 

tribes  there  are  no  words  but  for  never  miftakes   its  objects.     The 

objeds    of  external    fenfe :    is  it  inftincl  or  primary  impreffion  ojT 

furprifing   that    fuch    people    are  nature,   which   gives  rife  to  felf- 

incapable  of  exprefling  their  reli-  love,   afiection  between  the  fexes» 

gious   perceptions,    or   any   per-  &c.,    has,   in   all   nations  and  in 

ception    of    internal   fenfe  ?    The  every    period    of  time,    a   precife 

conviction  that  men  have  of  fu-  and   determinate  objed  which  it 

perior  povvers,  in  every  country  inflexibly  purfues.      How,   then, 

where  there  are  words  to  exprefs  it,  comes  it  to  pafs  that  this  particu- 

is  fo  well  vouched,  that,  in  fair  lar  inftind,  which,  if  real,  is  furely 

reafoning,  it  ought  to  be  taken  for  of  as   much   importance   as    any 

granted  among  the  few  tribes  where  other,   lliould  have  uniformly   led 

lano;uac;e  is  deticient."     The  fame  thofe  who  had  no  other  guide  to 

ingenious  author  iiiews,  with  great  purfue  improper   objeds    to    fall 

flrength    of  reafoning,    that    the  into   the  grofleft  errors,  and  the 

operations  of  nature  and  the  go-  moft  pernicious  pradices  ? 

vernmcnt  of  this  world,  which  to  For  thefe   and    other  reafons, 

us  loudly  proclaim  the  exiftence  Vv-hich    might    eafily    be   affigned, 

of  a  Deity,  are  not  fufficient  to  they  fuppofe  that  the  firft  religious 

account   for  the  univerfal  belief  principles  muft  have  been  derived 

of  fuperior  beings  among  favage  from   a    fource    different  as   well 

tribes.    He  is  therefore  of  opinion  from    internal  fenffe  as  from   thr, 

that  this  univerfality  of  convic-  dedudions    of    reafon ;    from    a 

tion    can    fpring   only    from    the  fource    which    the    majority    of 

image  of  Deity  ftamped  upon  the  mankind  had  early  forgotten  ;  and 

mind  of  every  human  being,    the  which,  when  it  was  baniflied  from 

ignorant  equal  with   the  learned,  their  minds,  left  nothing  behind  it 

This,  he  thinks,  may  be  termed  the  to  prevent  the  very  lirft  principle 

fen/e  of  Deify.  of  religion  from  being  perverted 

This  fenfe  of  Dtift/y  however,  is  by   various   accidents    or  caufes; 

objeded  to  by  others,  who  thus  or,  in  fome  extraordinary  concur- 

reafon :    All  nations,  except  the  rence  of  circumltances,   from  bc- 

Jews,  were  once  polytheilb   and  ing,  perhaps,  entirely  obliterated. 

idolaters.     If,  therefore,  his  lord-  This  fource  of  religion  every  cou- 

(liip's     hypolhefis     be    admitted,  fiftent   theift  mufl  believe   to  be 

cither  the  dodrine  of  polytheifm  reielation.  Reafon  could  not  have 

muft  be  true  theology,  or  this  in-  introduced  favages  to  the  know- 

Aind  or  fenfe  is  of  fuch  a  nature  ledge   of  God,  and   we  have  jufl 

as  to  have,  at  difi'erent  periods  of  ^eQV,  that  Zi  fenfe  of  Deity  is  clogged 

with 
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with  infuperable  difficulties.    A^'et 
it  is  undeniable  that  all  mankind 
have  believed  in  fupcrior  invilible 
powers;  and,  if  reafon  and  inftincl 
be  fet  afide,  there  remains  no  other 
origin  of  this  univerfal  belief  than 
primeval     revelation    corrupted ; 
indeed,  as  it  palled  froii)  father  to 
fon  in  the  courfe  of  many  gene- 
rations.    It  is  no  flight  fupport  to 
this  dodrine,  that,  if  there  really 
be  a  Deity,  it  is  highly  prefumable 
that  he  would  reveal  himfelf  to 
the  firft  men;   creatures  whom  he 
had  formed  with  faculties  to  adore 
and  to   woriliip   him.     To   other- 
animals  the  knowledge  of  the  Deity 
is  of  no  importance;  to  man  it  is 
of  the  firft  importance.    Were  we 
totally  ignorant  of  a  Deity,  this 
world  would  appear  to  us  a  mere 
chaos.       Under   the    government 
of  a  wife   and  benevolent  Deity, 
chance   is    excluded,     and    every 
event  appears  to  be  the  refult  of 
eftablifhed  laws.     Good  men  fub- 
mit  to  whatever  happens  without 
repining,  knowing  that  every  event 
is  ordered  by  Divine  Providence  : 
they  fubmit  with   entire  refigna- 
tion ;   and    fuch   refignation   is  a 
fovereign  balfam  for  every  misfor- 
tune or  evil  in  life. 

As  to  the  circumflances  which 
Jed  to  pol}tbeifm,  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  that,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  our  original  progenitors  were 
inftruOed  by  their  Creator  in  the 
truths  of  genuine  theifm,  there  is 
no  room  to  doubt  but  that  thofe 
truths  would  be  conveyed  pure 
from  father  to  fon  as  long  as  the 
race  lived  in  one  family,  and  were 
not  fpread  over  a  large  extent  of 
country.  If  any  credit  be  due  to 
the  records  of  antiquity,  the  pri- 
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meval    inhabitants   of  this  globe 
lived  to  fo  great  an  age,  that  they 
muft   have   increafed    to   a   very 
large    number    long    before    the 
death  of  the  common  parent,  who 
would,  of  courfe,  be  the  bond  of 
union  to  the  whole  fociety  ;  and 
whofe  dictates,  efpecially  in  what 
related  to  the  origin  of  his  Being 
and  the  exiitence  of  his  Creator, 
would  be  liftened  to  with  the  ut- 
moft  refped,  by  every  individual 
of  his  numerous  progeny.     ISIany 
caufes,   however,  would   confpire 
to   diflblve   this  family,   after  the 
death   of  its  anceltor,   into   fepa- 
ratc    and    independent   tribes,   of 
which   fome  would   be  driven  by 
violence,    or    would    voluntarily 
wander    to    a   diftance    from  the 
roi\.     From  this  difperfion   great 
changes  would  take  place  in  the 
opinions    of   fome    of    the    tribes 
refpe<51:ing  the  objccl:  of  their  reli- 
gious .worfliip.     A   fingle  family, 
or  a  fmall  tribe,    baniflied  into  a 
dcfert    wildcrnefs    (fuch    as    the 
whole  eaith  muft  then  have  been), 
w^ould    find    employment    for    all 
their  time  in  providing  the  means 
of   fubfiftence    and    in    defending 
themfelves    from    bealts  o{  })rey. 
In  fuch  circumftances  they  would 
have  little  leifure  for  meditation  ; 
and,   being  conftantly  converfant 
with  objecl:s  of  fenfe,   they   would 
gradually  lofe  the  power  of  medi- 
tating upon   the   fpiritual  nature 
of  that  Being  by  whom  their  an- 
ceftors  had  taught  tliem  that  all 
things    were    created.      The    firft 
wanderers  would,  no   doubt,  re- 
tain in  tolc"able  purity  their  ori- 
ginal notions  of  Deity,   and   they 
would  certainly  endeavour  to  im- 
prefs   thofe   notions    upon    their 

children ; 
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children;     but    in    circiimftances  foon  proceed  to  Gonfidcr  it  as  his 

iutinitely  more  favourable  to  i'pe-  body.      Experiencing    the    cffeds 

culalion   than  their's  could   have  of  power  in  the  Sun,  they  would 

been,  the  human  mind  dwells  not  naturally  conceive  that  luminary 

long    upon   notions   purely  intel-  to    be    animated    as  their  bodies 

ledual.    Wc  are  fo  accuftomed  to  were  animated  ;    they  would  feel 

feniible  objects,   and  to  the  ideas  his    influence    when    above    the 

of  fpace,    extenfion,    and   figure,  horizon ;     they    would    fee    him 

which    they  "are    perpetually   im-  moving  from  Eaft  to  Weft;   they 

prelhng    upon    the    imagination,  would  confider  him,  when  fet,  as 

that  we  iind  it  extremely  difficult  gone  to  take  his  repofe ;  and  thofc 

to    conceive    any    being    without  exertions    and    intermillions     of 

afiigning   to   him   a   form    and    a  power  being   analogous    to    what 

place.     Hence   bilhop    Law"  fup-  they   experienced    in    themfelves, 

pofes  that  the  earlieft  generations  they  would  look  upon  the  Sun  as 

of  men  (even  thofe  to  whom  he  a   real    animal.     Thus  would  the 

contends  that  frequent  revelations  Divinity    appear    to     their     un- 

were  vouchfafed)    may  have  been  tutored  minds  to  be  a  compound 

no  better  than  Anthropomorphites  being  like  a  man,  partly  corporeal 

in  their  conceptions  of  the  Divine  and  partly  fpiritual ;    and  as  foon 

Being.     Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  as    they    imbibed     fuch    notions, 

eafy  to  conceive  that  the  members  though  perhaps  not  before,   they 

of  the  firft  colonies  would  quickly  may  be  pronounced  to  have  been 

lofe  many  of  the  arts  and  much  abfolute    idolaters.       ^Yhen    men 

of  the  fcience  which  perhaps  pre-  had  once  got  into  this  train,  their 

vailed    in   the  parent  ftate ;    and  gods  would  multiply  upon  them 

that,    fatigued   with   the  contem-  with    wonderful  ■  rapidity.      The 

plation  of  intelledual  objeds,  moon,  the  planets,  the  tixcd  ftars, 
they  would  relieve  their  over- 
trained faculties  by  attributing 
to  the  Deity  a  place  of  abode,  if 
not  a  human  form.  To  men  to- 
tally illiterate,  the  place  fitteit  for 


&:c.,  would  become  objec'is  of 
veneration.  Hence  we  iind  Mofe^s 
cautioning  the  people  of  Ifracl 
againlt  worlhipping  the  hofts  of 
heaven,  4  Deut.  ip.  Other  ob- 
the  habitation  of  the  Deity  would    jecls,  however,  from  which  bene- 


undoubtedly  appear  to  be  the 
Sun,  the  moft  beautiful  and  glo- 
rious objed;  of  which  they  could 
form  any  idea ;  an  objed;  from 
which  they  could  not  but  be  fen- 
fible  that  they  received  the  bene- 
fits of  light  and  heat,  and  which 
experience  mult  foon  have  taught 
them  to  be  in  a  great  meafure 
the  fource  of  vegetation.     From 


lits  were  received  or  dansers 
feared,  would  likewife  be  deified  ; 
fuch  as  demons,  departed  heroes, 
&c.     See  Idolatry. 

From  the  accounts  given  us  hy 
the  beft  writers  of  antiquity,  it 
feems  that,  though  the  Polytheifls 
believed  heaven,  earth,  and  hell, 
were  all  filled  with  divinities,  yet 
there  was  One  who  was  confide  red 
looking  upon  the  Sun  as  the  ha-  as  fupreme  over  all  the  reft,  or,  at 
bitation  of  their  God,  they  would     mol^,   that   there   were   but   two 

fclf- 
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fclf-exiftent  gods,  from  whom  they 
conceived  all  the  other  divinities 
to  have  delcended  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  human  generation. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the 
vulgar  Pagans  confidered  each 
divinity  as  fuprcme,  and  unac- 
countable within  his  own  pro- 
vince,   and   therefore  entitled    to  PONTIFF,  or  High   Priest,  a 


PO 

ever,"  1  Ptom.  20,  21,  22,  25. 
See  lilt  of  books  under  article 
Idolatry;  Prideau.i'sCofi.,  v.  I., 
p.  177,  17.9;  Bi/Jwp  Law's  Theory 
of  Religion,  p.  oS,  65  xo  6S,  94, 
2596' ;  article  Polyt/ieijm  vi  E/ic. 
Bi'it. ;  Farmer  on  the  Worjhip  of 
Human  Spirits. 


worfliip,  \\hich  refted  ultimately 
in  himfelf.  The  philofophers,  on 
the  other  hand,  feem  to  have 
viewed  the  inferior  gods  as  ac- 
countable for  every  part  of  their 
conduct  to  him  who  was  their 
fire  and  fovereign,  and  to  have 
paid  to  them  only  that  inferior 
kind  of  devotion  which  the  church 
of  Rome  pays  to  departed  faints. 
The  vulgar  Pagans  were  funk  in 
the  groficft  ignorance,  from  which 
itatefmen,  priefts,  and  poets,  ex- 
erted their  utmolt  influence  to 
keep  them  from  emerging ;  for  it 
•was  a  maxim,  which,  however 
abfurd,  was  univerfally  received, 
•'  that   there   were   many    things 

true  in  religion  which  it  was  not  PONTIFICATE  is    ufed   for   the 
convenientforthe  vulgar  to  know;     ftate   or  dignity  of  a  pontiff,    or 
and    fome    things   which,  though     high  pried  ;  but  more  particularly, 
falfe,    it  was  expedient  that  they     in  modern  writers,    for  the  reign  ' 
fhould  believe."     It  was  no  won-     of  a  pope. 

der,  therefore,  that  the  vulgar  POPE,  a  name  which  comes  from 
fhould  be  idolaters  and  poly-  the  Greek  v»'ord  IlaTra,  and  fignifies 
theills.     The  philofophers,    how-     Father.     In  the  Eaft,  this  appel- 


perfon  who  has  the  fuperin- 
tendance  and  direction  of  divine 
worlhip,  as  the  offering  of  facri- 
fices  and  other  religious  folemni- 
ties.  The  Romans  had  a  college 
of  pontiffs,  and  over  thefe  a  fove- 
reign pontiff,  inftituted  by  Numa, 
whole  function  it  was  to  prefcribc 
the  ceremonies  each  god  was  to 
be  worfhipped  withal,  compofe 
the  rituals,  dired;  the  veftals,  and 
for  a  good  while  to  perform  the 
bufmefs  of  augury,  till,  on  fome 
fuperftilious  occafion,  he  was  pro- 
hibited intermeddling  therewith. 
The  Jews,  too,  had  their  pontiffs ; 
and  among  the  Romanifts  the  pope 
is  ftyled  the  fovereign  pontiff'. 


ever,  were  ftill  worfe  ;  they  were 
wholly  *'  without  excufe,  becaufe 
that,  when  they  knew  God,  they 
glorttied  him  not  as  God;  neither 
were  thankful,  but  became  vain 
in  their  imaginations,  and  their 
foolifh  heart  was  darkened.  Pro- 
fefling  themfelves  wife,  they  be- 
came fools,  and  worfliipped  and 
fcrved  the  creature  more  than  the 
Creator;  who  is  God;  bleffed  for 


lation  is  given  to  all  Chriffian 
priefts;  and  in  the  Weft,  bifhops 
were  called  by  it  in  antient  times  ; 
but  now  for  many  centuries  it 
has  been  appropriated  to  the 
biftiop  of  Rome,  whom  the  Roman 
Catholics  look  upon  as  the  com- 
mon father  of  all  Chriftians. 

All  in  communion  with  the  fee 
of  Rome  unanimoufly  hold  that 
our  Saviour  Jefus  Chrift  confti- 

juted 
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tuted  St.  Peter,  the  apoftle,  chief 
pallor  under  himfelf,  to  watch 
over  his  whole  flock  here  on 
earth,  and  to  jirefcrve  the  unity 
of  it,  giving  him  the  power  requi- 
fite  for  thefe  ends.  They  alfo 
believe  that  our  Saviour  ordained 
that  St,  Peter  ihould  have  fuc- 
cefibrs,  with  the  like  charge  and 
power  to  the  end  of  time.  Now, 
as  St.  Peter  relidcd  at  Rome  for 
many  years,  and  futibrcd  martyr- 
dom there,  they  confider  the 
bifliops  of  Rome  as  his  fucceflbrs 
in  the  dignity  and  office  of  the 
univerfal  paftor  of  the  whole  Ca- 
tholic church. 

The  cardinals  have  for  feveral 
ages  been  the  fole  eledors  of  the 
pope.  Thefe  are  feventy  in  num- 
ber, when  the  facred  college,  as  it 
is  called,  is  complete.  Of  thefe, 
fix  are  cardinal  bifhops  of  the  fix 
fuburbicarian  churches;  fifty  are 
cardinal  prielts,  who  have  all  titles 
from  parifli  churches  in  Rome; 
and  fourteen  are  cardinal  deacons, 
who  have  their  titles  from  churches 
in  Rome  of  lefs  note,  called  dia- 
cofiias,  or  deaconries.  Thefe  car- 
dinals are  created  by  the  pope 
when  there  happen  to  be  vacan- 
cies, and  fomctimes  he  names  one 
or  two  only  at  a  time  ;  but  com- 
monly he  defers  the  promotion 
until  there  be  ten  or  twelve  va- 
cancies, or  more ;  and  theo  at 
every  fecond  fuch  promotion  the 
emperor,  the  king*^  of  Spain  and 
France,  and  of  Britain,  when  Ca- 
tholic, are  allowed  to  prefent  one 
each,  to  be  made  cardinal,  whom 
the  pope  always  admits  if  there 
be  not  fomc  very  great  objection. 
Thefe  cardinals  are  commonly 
promoted  from  among  fuch  cler- 

\^h.  II.  O  ( 
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gymen  as  have  borne  offices  in  the 
Roman  court ;    fomc  are  affumed 
from    religious    orders;    eminent 
ecclcHaltics  of  other  countries  are 
likewife  often  honoured  with  this 
dignity.  Sons  of  foveveign  princes 
have  frequently  been  members  of 
the  facred  college.    Their  diftinc- 
tive  drefs  is  fcarlet,  to  fignify  that 
they  ought  to   be  ready  to  fhed 
their   blood    for    the    faith    and 
church,    when   the   defence   and 
honour  of  either  require  it.   They 
wear  a  fcarlet  cap  and  hat :    the 
cap  is  given  to  them  by  the  pope 
if  they  are  at  Rome,    and   is  fent 
to  them  if  they  are  abfent ;  but 
the  hat  is  never  given  but  by  the 
pope's   own   hand.     Thefe  cardi- 
nals  form    the    pope's    ftanding 
council,  or  conjijlory^  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  public  affairs  of 
church  and    ftate.     They  are  di- 
vided into  difierent  congregations 
for  the  more  cafy  difpatch  of  bu- 
finefs ;    and  fome   of  them  have 
the  principal  offices  in  the  pon- 
tifical court;   as  that  of  cardinal, 
vicar,    penitentiary,     chancellor, 
chamberlain,  prefect  of  the  figna- 
ture  of  juftice,   prefed  of  memo- 
rials, and  fecretary  of  ftate.  They 
have  the  title  given  them  of  emi- 
nence and  moft  eminent. 

On  the  demife  of  a  pope,  his 
pontifical  feal  is  immediately 
broken  by  the  chamberlain,  and 
all  public  bufinefs  is  interrupted 
that  can  be  delayed;  melTengers 
are  difpatched  to  all  the  Catholic 
fovereigns  to  acquaint  them  of 
the  event,  that  they  may  take 
what  meafures  thry  think  i)ropcr  • 
and  that  the  cardinals  in  their 
dominions,  if  any  there  be,  may 
haften  to  th^  future  el€<5lion,  if 
I  they 
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tliey  choofe  to  attend  ;   whilft  the 
whole  attention  of  the  iacred  col- 
lege is  turned  to  the  prci'ervation 
of   tranquillity   in   the   city   and 
flate,  and  to  the  nccclTary  prepa- 
rations   for    the    future    eledion. 
The    cardinal-chamberlain     has, 
during  the  vacancy  of  the  holy 
fee,    great   authority ;    he   coins 
money  with  his  own  arms  on  it, 
lodges  in  the  pope's  apartments, 
and    is    attended    by    the    body 
guards.     He,  and  the  firft  cardi- 
nal-bifliop,  the  firft  cardinal-prieft, 
and  the  firll;  cardinal-deacon,  have, 
during  that  time,  the  government 
alnioft    entirely    in    their    hands. 
The  body  of  the  decealed  pope  is 
carried  to.  St,  Peter's,  where  fu- 
neral fervice  is  performed  for  him 
with  great  pomp  for  nine   days, 
and    the   cardinals   attend    there 
every    morning.      In    the    mean 
time,    all    neccflliry   preparatio)?s 
for  the  election  are  made  ;  and 
the  place  where  they  afiemble  for 
that  purpofe,   which  is  called  the 
Conclave^  is  fitted  up  in  that  part 
of  the  Vatican   palace   which   is 
nearell  to  St.  Peter's  church,  as 
this   has  long   been  thought  the 
moft  convenient  (ituation.     Here 
is  formed,   by  partitions  of  wood, 
a  number  of  cells,  or  chambers, 
equal  to  the  number  of  cardinals, 
with    a    fmall    dillance    between 
every   two,  and  a  broad  gallery 
before  them.  A  number  is  put  on 
every  cell,  and  fmall  papers,  with 
correfponding   numbers,   are  put 
into  a   box  :    every    cardinal,   or 
fome  one  for  him,  draws  out  one 
of    thefe    papers,    which    deter- 
mines in  what  cell  he  is  to  lodge. 
The   cells  are   lined   with  cloth  ; 
and  there  is  a  part  of  each  one 


feparated  for  the  conclavifts,  or 
attendants,   of  whom  two  are  al- 
lowed to  each  cardinal,  and  three 
to    cardinal   princes.     They   are 
perfons  of  fome  rank,  and  gene- 
rally   of    great    coniidence ;     but 
they  muft  carry  in  their  mafter's 
meals,    ferve    him    at  table,  and 
perform  all   the  offices  of  a  me- 
nial fervant.  Two  phyficians,  two 
furgeons,  an  apothecary,  and  fome 
other  neceflary  officers,  are  chofen 
for  the  conclave  by  the  cardinals. 
On    the    tenth    day    after     the 
pope's  death,    the   cardinals  who 
are  then  at  Rome,   and  in  a  com- 
petent ftate  of  health,  meet  in  the 
chapel  of   St.  Peter's,   which    is 
called  the  Gregorian  chapel,  where 
a  fermon  on  the  choice  of  a  pope 
is  preached  to  them,  and  mafs  is 
faid  for  invoking  the  grace  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft.     Then  the  cardinals 
proceed   to  the  conclave  in  pro- 
ceffion,   two  by  two,  and  take  up 
their   abode.     When    all   is    pro- 
perly fettled,  the  conclave  is  Ihut 
up,  having  boxed  wheels^  or  places 
of  communication,  in  convenient 
quarters ;   there  are,   alfo,   ftrong 
guards  placed  all  around.     When 
any  foreign  cardinal  arrives  after 
the    inclofure,    the    conclave    is 
opened  for  his  admiffion.     In  the 
beginning  every   cardinal   hgns  a 
paper,   containing  an  obligation, 
that,  if  he  fhall  be  raifed  to  the 
papal  chair,  he  vvill  not  alienate 
any  part  of  the  pontiiicial  domi- 
nion ;  that  he  will  not  be  prodigal 
to  his  relations  ;    and  any   other 
fuch  ftipulations  as  may  have  been 
fettled  in  former  times,  or  framed 
for  that  occafion. 

We  now  come  to  the  eledion 
itfelf;    and,    that    this   may    be 

effedual 
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efiedual,  two-thirds  of  the  cardi-    when  this  docs  not  happen,  the 


nals  prefent  mull:  vote  for  the  fame 
perfon.  As  this  is  often  not  ea- 
fily  obtained,  they  fometimes  re- 
main.whole  months  in  the  con- 
clave. They  meet  in  the  chapel 
twice  every  day  for  giving  their 
votes  ;  and  the  election  may  be 
effeduated  by  fcrutiny,  accejjion, 
or  acclamation.  Scrutiny  is  the 
ordinary  method,  and  confifis  in 
this :  every  cardinal  writes  his 
own  name  on  the  inner  part  of  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  this  is  folded 
up  and  fealed ;  on  a  fecond  fold 
of  the  fame  paper  a  conclavift 
writes  the  name  of  the  perfon  for 
whom  his  mall:er  votes.  This,  ac- 
cording to  agreements  obferved 
for  fome  centuries,  mult  be  one  of 
the  facred  college.  On  the  outer 
fide  of  the  paper  is  written  a  fen- 
tence  at  random,  which  the  voter 
-inull  well  remember.  Every  car- 
dinal, on  entering  into  the  chapel, 
goes  to  the  altar,  and  puts  his 
paper  into  a  large  chalice. 

When  all  are  convened,  two 
cardinals  number  the  votes;  and 
if  there  be  more  or  lefs  than  the 
number  of  cardinals  prefent,  the 
voting  muft  be  repeated.  When 
that  is  not  the  cafe,  the  cardinal 
appointed  for  the  purpofe  reads 
the  outer  fentence,  and  the  name 
of  the  cardinal  under  it ;  fo  that 
each  voter,  hearing  his  own  fen- 
tence and  the  name  joined  with 
it,  knows  that  there  is  no  miftake. 
The  names  of  all  the  cardinals 
that  are  voted  for  are  taken  down 
in  writing,  with  the  number  of 
votes  for  each  ;  and  when  it  ap- 
pears that  any  one  has  two-thirds 
of  the  number  prefent  in  his  fa- 
vour,  the  election   is  over;    but 
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votmg  papers  are  all  immediately 
burnt  without  opening  up  the 
inner  part.  When  feveral  trials 
of  coming  to  a  conclufion  by  this 
method  oifcrutiny  have  been  made 
in  vain,  recourfe  is  fometimes  had 
to  what  is  called  acceJJion.  By  it, 
when  a  cardinal  perceives  that 
when  one  or  very  few  votes  are 
wanting  to  any  one  for  whom  he 
has  not  voted  at  that  time,  he 
may  fay  that  he  accedes  to  the 
one  who  has  near  the  number  of 
votes  requifite ;  and  if  his  one 
vote  fuffices  to  make  up  the  two- 
thirds,  or  if  he  is  followed  by  a 
fufficient  number  of  acceders,  or 
new  voters,  for  the  faid  cardinal, 
the  eledion  is  accomplifhed.— 
Laftly,  a  pope  is  fometimes  eleded 
by  acclamation ;  and  that  is,  when 
a  cardinal,  being  pretty  fure  that 
he  will  be  joined  by  a  number 
fufficient,  cries  out  in  the  open 
chapel,  that  fuch  an  one  fliall  be 
pope.  If  he  is  properly  fupported, 
the  eledion  becomes  unanimous  ; 
thole  who  would,  perhaps,  oppofe 
it,  forcfeeing  that  their  oppofition 
would  be  fruitlefs,and  rather  hurt- 
ful to  themfelves.  When  a  pope 
is  chofen  in  any  of  the  three 
abovementioned  ways,  the  elec- 
tion is  immedrately  announced 
from  the  balcony  in  the  front  of 
St.  Peter's,  homage  is  paid  to  the 
new  pontitf,  and  couriers  are  lent 
oft'  with  the  news  to  all  parts  of 
Chrillendom.  The  pope  appoints 
a  day  for  his  coronation  at  St. 
Peter's,  and  for  his  taking  pof- 
feflion  of  the  patriarchal  church 
of  St.  John  Lateran  ;  all  which  is 
performed  with  great  folemnity. 
He  is  addreffed  by  the  expref- 
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fion  of  holinefs  and  tnoji  holy  fa- 
ther. 

The  Roman   Catholics  believe 
that   the  bifliop  of  Rome  is,  un- 
der Chrift,  fupreme  paftor  of  the 
whole  church,  and  as  fuch  is  not 
only  the  firft  bifliop  in  order  and 
dignity,  but  has  alio  a  power  and 
jurifdiftion  over  all  Chriftians,  in 
order  to  prefervc  unity  and  purity 
of  faith,  and  moral  do6liine,  and 
to  maintain  order  and  regularity 
in  all  churches.    See  Suprema- 
cy.   Some  Catholic  divines  are  of 
opinion  that  the  pope  cannot  err 
when  he  addrefles  himfelf  to  alt 
the  faithful  on  matters  of  do6lrine. 
They  well  know  that,  as  a  private 
dodor,  he  may  fall  into  miflakes 
as  well  as  any  other  man ;    but 
they  think  that,  when  he  teaches 
the  whole  church,  Providence  muft 
preferve  him  from  error.  We  have, 
however,    already  examined   this 
fentiment   under  the  article  In- 
fallibility, to  which  the  rea- 
der may  refer. 

The  fee  of  Rome,  according  to 
Roman  Catholics,  is  the  centre  of 
catholic  unity.  All  their  bifliops 
communicate  with  the  pope,  and 
by  his  means  with  one  another, 
and  fo  form  one  body.  However 
diftant  their  churches  may  be,they 
all  meet  at  Rome  either  in  perfon 
or  by  their  delegates,  or  at  lead 
by  their  letters.  And,  according 
to  the  difcipline  of  the  latter  ages, 
though  they  are  prefented  to  the 
pope  for  their  office  from  their 
refpe6tive  countries,  yet  from  him 
they  muft  receive  their  bulls  of  con- 
fecration  before  they  can  take  pof- 
feffion  of  their  fees.  Sec  Popery. 
POPERY  comprehends  the  rchgi- 
ous  dodrines  and  pradices  adopted 


and  maintained  by  the  church  of 
Rome.  The  following  rummary,ex- 
traded  chiefly  from  the  decrees  of 
the  council  of  Trent,  continued  un- 
der Paul  III.,  Julius  III.,  and  Pius 
l^^,  from  the  year  1545  to  1563, 
by   fucceffivc   feflions,     and    the 
creed  of  pope  Pius  IV^.  fubjoincd 
to  it,  and  bearing  date  November 
15()4,  may  not    be  unacceptable 
to  the  reader.    One  of  tlie  funda- 
mental  tenets  ftrenuoufly    main- 
tained by  popifti  writers,  is,  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  church  of  Rome; 
though   they  are  not  agreed  whe- 
ther this  privilege   belongs  to  the 
pope  or  agencral  council,  or  to  both 
united  ;  Liit  they  pretend  that  an 
infallible  living  judge  is  abfolute- 
ly  neceirary  to  determine  contro- 
verlies,  and  to  fecure  peace  in  th'* 
Chriftian  church.  However,  Pro- 
teftants  allege,  that  the  claim  of 
infallibility  in  any  church  is   not 
juftified  by  the  authority  of  fcrip- 
ture,  much  lefs  does  it  pertain  to 
the  church  of  Rome  ;  and  that  it. 
is  inconfiftcnt  with  the  nature  of 
rehgion,  and  the  perfonal  obliga- 
tions of  its  profeffors ;  and  that  it 
has  proved  inetfedual  to  the  end  for 
which  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  granted, 
fmce  popes  and  councils  havedif- 
agreed  in  matters  of  importance, 
and   they   have   been   incapable, 
with  the  advantage   of  this  pre- 
tended infallibility,  of  maintaining 
union  and  peace. 

Another  eflential  article  of  the 
popifli  creed  is  the  fupremacy  of 
the  pope,  or  his  fovereign  power 
over  the  univerfal  church.  See 
Supremacy. 

Farther ;  the  doctrine  of  the  fe- 
ven  i'acraments  is  a  peculiar  and 
diftinguifliing     dodrine    of    the 
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thiirch  of  Rome  ;  thefc  are  bap- 
tifm,  confirmation,  tho  eucharill, 
penance,  extreme  unction,  orders, 
and  matrimony. 

-  Tlie  council  of  Trent  (fefT.  7, 
can.  1)  pronounces  an  anathema 
on  thole  who  fay  thai  ihe  facra- 
rnents  are  more  or  fewer  tlian  fe- 
ven,  or  that  any  one  of  the  above 
number  is  not  truly  and  ])roperly 
a  facrament.  And  yet  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  amounted  to  this 
number  before  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, when  Hugo  de  St.  ^'iclore 
und  Peter  Lombard,  about  the 
year  1 144,  taught  that  there  were 
fcven  facraments.  The  council  of 
Florence,  held  in  1438,  was  the 
firft  council  that  determined  this 
number.  Thefe  facraments  con- 
fer grace,  according  to  the  decree 
of  the  council  of  Trent  (fell.  7, 
can.  8),  €X  opere  operato,  by  the 
mere  adminil^ration  of  them : 
three  of  them,  viz.  baptifm,  con- 
firmation, and  orders,  are  faid  (c. 
9)  to  imprefs  an  iiidelibie  charac- 
ter, fo  that  they  cannot  be  re- 
peated without  facri lege  ;  and  the 
efficacy  of  every  facrament  de- 
pends on  the  intention  of  the 
priell  by  whom  it  is  adminiftcred 
(can.  11).  Pope  Pius  exprefsly 
enjoins,  that  all  thefe  facraments 
Ihould  be  adminiftcred  according 
to  the  received  and  approved  rites^ 
of  the  Catholic  church.  With  Re- 
gard to  the  eucharift,  in  particu- 
lar, we  may. here  obferve,  that  the 
church  of  Rome  holds  the  doc- 
trine of  tranfubllantiation  ;  the 
neceffity  of  paying  divine  wor- 
ship to  Chrid  under  the  form  of 
the  confecrated  bread,  or  holt ; 
the  propitiatory  facri tice  of  the 
lual^,  according  to  their  ideas  of 
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which  Chrift  is  truly  and  properly 
offered  as  a  facrifice  as  often  as 
the  prieft  fays  mafs ;  it  practifes, 
like  wife,  folitary  mufs,  in  which 
the  priell  alone,  who  confccrates, 
communicates,  and  allovvs  com- 
munion only  in  one  kind,  viz. 
the  bread,  to  the  laity.  Scfl*. 
14. 

The  doctrine  of  merits  is  ano- 
ther diltinguiOiing  tenet  of  popery  ; 
with  regard  to  which  the  council 
of  Trent  has  exprefsly  decreed 
(felT.  6,  can.  32)  that  the  good 
works  of  juftified  perfons  are  tru- 
ly meritorious  ;  deferving  not  on- 
ly an  increafe  of  grace,  but  eter- 
nal life  and  an  increafe  of  glory; 
and  it  has  anathematized  all  who 
deny  this  doclrine.  Of  the  fame 
kind  is  the  doctrine  of  fatisfac- 
tions  ;  which  fuppofes  that  peni- 
tents may  truly  fatisfy,  by  the  af- 
flictions they  endure  under  the 
difpenfations  of  Providence,  or  by 
voluntary  penances  to  which  they 
fubmit,  for  the  temporal  penalties 
of  fin  to  which  they  are  fubjedl, 
even  after  the  remilTion  of  their 
eternal  punilhment,  "Sci^.  6,  can. 
30,  and  fell'.  14,  can.  8  and  9.  In 
this  connection  we  may  mention 
thepopilh  diftindion  of  venial  and 
mortal  fins :  the  greatelt  cviU 
arifmg  from  the  former  arc  the 
temporary  pains  of  purgatory; 
but  lio  man,  it  is  faid,  can  obtain 
the  pardon  of  the  latter  without 
confeffing  to  a  priell,  and  perform- 
ing the  penances  which  he  im- 
pofes. 

The  council  of  Trent  ((ef^.  14, 
can.  1)  has  exprefsly  decreed^ 
that  every  one  is  accurfed  who 
Ihall  affirm  that  penance  is  not 
truly  and  properly  a  facrament, 
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inltituted  by  Chrift  in  the  univer- 
fal  church,  for  reconciling   thofe 
ChriAians  to  the  Divine   Majefty 
who  have  fallen  into  fm  after  bap- 
tifm ;    and   this   facramcnt,    it  is 
declared,   confifts   of   two    parts, 
the  matter  and   the    form  :    the 
matter  is  the  ad  of  the  penitent, 
including    contrition,    confellion, 
and   fatisfadion  ;  the   form  of  it 
is   the   ad  of   abfolution   on  the 
part  of  the  prieft.     Accordingly 
it  is  enjoined,  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  man  who  hath  fallen  af- 
ter baptifm,    to  confefs   his    fms 
once  a  year,  at  leaft,  to  a  prieft  ; 
that   this  confelTion  is  to    be  fe- 
cret ;  for  public  confeffion  is  nei- 
ther commanded   nor   expedient : 
and  that  it  muft  be  eN.ad  and  par- 
ticular, including  every  kind  and 
ad  of  fin,  with  all  the  circum- 
ilances   attending  it.     When  the 
penitent     has     fo      done,       the 
prieft   pronounces  an  abfolution, 
which  is  not  conditional  or  decla- 
rative only,  but  abfolute  and  ju- 
dicial.    This  fecret,  or  auricular 
confeffion,  was   firft  decreed  and 
eftabliHied  in   the  fourth  council 
of  Lateran,  under  Innocent  III., 
in  1215  (cap.  21).     And  the  de- 
cree  of   this   council  was    after- 
Avards  confirmed  and  enlarged  in 
the   council   of  Florence    and   in 
that    of   Trent ;    which    ordains, 
that  confeffion   was   inftitutcd   by 
Chrift;  that  by  the  law  of  God  it 
is  neceflary  to  falvation,  and  that 
it  has  always  becnpradifed  in  the 
Chriftian  church.    As  for  the  pe- 
nances impofed    on  the  penitent 
by  v^ay  of  fatisfadion,  they  have 
been  commonly  the   repetition  of 
certain  forms  of  devotion,  as  pa- 
ternofters,  or  ave  marias,  the  pay- 


ment of  ftipulated  fums,  pilgri- 
mages, fafts,  or  various  fpecies  of 
corporal  difcipline.  But  the  moft 
formidable  penance,  in  the  efti- 
mation  of  many  who  have  belong- 
ed to  the  Romifli  communion,  has 
been  the  temporary  pains  of  pur- 
gatory. But  under  all  the  penal- 
lies  which  are  inflided  or  threat- 
ened in  the  Romifti  church,  it  has 
provided  relief  by  its  indulgences, 
and  by  its  prayers  or  malfes  for 
the  dead,  performed  profefledly 
for  relieving  and  refcuing  the 
fouls  that  are  detained  in  purga- 
tory. 

Another  article  that  has  been 
long  authoritatively  enjoined  and 
obferved  in  the  church  of  Rome 
is  the  celibacy  of  her  clergy.  This 
was  firft  enjoined  at  Rome  by 
Gregory  VII.,  about  the  year 
1074,  and  eftabliffied  in  England 
byAnfelm,  archbilhop  of  Canter- 
bury, about  the  year  1 175;  though 
his  predeceflbr  Lanfranc  had  im- 
pofed it  upon  the  prebendaries 
and  clergy  that  lived  in  towns. 
And  though  the  council  of  Trent 
was  repeatedly  petitioned  by  fe- 
veral  princes  and  ftates  to  abolifti 
this  reftraint,  the  obligation  of 
celibacy  was  rather  eftabliffied 
than  relaxed  by  this  council ;  for 
they  decreed,  that  marriage  con- 
traded  after  a  vow  of  continence 
is  neither  lawful  nor  valid  ;  and 
thus  deprived  the  church  of  the 
poffibility  of  ever  reftoring  mar- 
riage to  the  clergy.  For  if  mar- 
riage, after  a  vow,  be  in  itfelf  un- 
lawful, the  greateft  authority  up- 
on earth  cannot  difpenfe  with  it, 
nor  permit  marriage  to  the  clergy 
who  have  already  vowed  conti- 
nence.    See  Celibacy. 

To 
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To  the  dodlrines  and  praflices 
above  recited  may  be  farther  add- 
ed  the    v/orfliip    of    images,    of 
which  Proteftants  accufe  the  Pa- 
pifts.     But  to  this  accufation  the 
Papill    repUes,     that     he    keeps 
images  by  him  to  preferve  in  his 
mind  the  memory  of  the  perfons 
rep  re  fen  ted   by  them  ;  as   people 
are  wont  to  preferve  the  memory 
of  their  deceafed  friends  by  keej)- 
ing  their  pidures.     He  is  taught 
(he  fays)  to  ufe  them  fo  as  to  caft 
his    e3^es    upon    the    pidures    or 
images,  and  thence   to   raife    his 
heart    to  the  things  reprefented  ; 
and  there  to  emplo}'  it  in  medita- 
tion, love,  and  thankfgiving,  de- 
fire  of  imitation,  &c.,  as  the  ob- 
je<5l  requires. 

Thel'e  pictures  or  images  have 
this  advantage,  that  they  inform 
the  mind  by  one  glance  of  what 
in  reading  might  require  a  whole 
chapter ;  there  being  no  other 
difference  between  them,  than 
that  reading  reprefents  lei fu rely, 
and  by  degrees,  and  a  pidure  all 
at  once.  Hence  he  finds  a  con- 
venience in  faying  his  prayers 
with  fome  devout  pictures  before 
him,  he  being  no  fooner  diftracl- 
ed,  but  the  fight  of  thefe  recals 
his  wandering  thoughts  to  the  right 
objed ;  and  as  certainly  bi-ings 
fomething  good  into  his  mind,  as 
an  immodeft  picture  difturbs 
his  heart  with  filthy  thoughts. 
And  becaufe  he  is  fenfible  that 
thefe  holy  pictures  and  images  re- 
prefent  and  bring  to  his  mind 
fuch  objeds  as  in  his  heart  he 
loves,  honours,  and  venerates,  he 
cannot  but  upon  that  account 
love,  honour,  and  refped  the 
images  themfelves. 
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The  council   of  Trent  likewifc 
decreed,  that  all  bifliopsand  paf- 
tors  who  have  the  cure  of    fouls 
do  diligently  inftruit  their  flocks 
that  it  is  good  and  profitable  to  de- 
Jire  the  intercejjion   of  faints  reign- 
ing   -with  Chrifi   in  heaven.     And 
this  decree  the  Pap  ills  endeavour 
to   defend   by    the  following   ob- 
fervations.    They  confefs  that  we 
have  but  one  mediator  of  redemp- 
tion ;  but  affirm  that  it  is  accept- 
able to  God  that  we  fhould  have 
many  mediators   of    intercefllon. 
Mofes  (fay  they)  was  fuch  a  me- 
diator for  the  Ifraelites  ;   Job   for 
his  three  friends  ;  Stephen  for  his 
perfecutors.     The    Romans   were 
thus  defired  by  St.  Paul  to  be  his 
mediators  ;  fo  were  the  Corinthi- 
ans, fo    the  "Ephefians     (Ep.  ad 
Rom.  Cor.  Eph.);  fo  almoft  every 
lick  man  defires  the  congregation 
to   be  his  mediators,  by  remem- 
bering him  in  their  prayers.    And 
fo  the  Papift  defires  the  blefled  in 
heaven  to  be  his  mediators  ;  that 
is,  that  they  would  pray  to   God 
for  him.     But  between  thefe  liv- 
ing and  dead  mediators  there  is  no 
fimiiarity  :  the  living  mediator  is 
prefeiit,  and   certainly  hears  the 
requeft  of  thofe  who  defire   him 
to  intercede   for  them  ;  the  dead 
mediator  is  as    certainly  abfent, 
and  cannot   pofiibly  hear  the  rc- 
quefts  of  all  thofe  \rho  at  the  fame 
inftant  may  be  begging  him  to  in- 
tercede  for    them,   unlefs   he    be 
polTefl'ed  of  the  divine  attribute  of 
omniprefcnce ;  and  he  who   gives 
that  attribute  to  any  creature  is 
unqueftionably  guilty  of  idolatry. 
And  as  this  decree  is  contrary  to 
one  of  the  firft  principlesof  natu- 
ral religion,  fo  does  it  receive  no 
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countenance  /rom  fcrlpturc,  or 
anv  Chriftian  writer  of  the 
three  firft  centuries.  Other  prac- 
tices peculiar  to  the  Papilts,  are, 
the  religious  honour  and  refped 
that  they  pay  to  facrecl  relics ;  by 
which  they  underftand  not  only 
the  bodies  and  parts  of  the  bo- 
dies of  the  faints,  but  any  of  thofe 
things  that  appertained  to  them, 
and  which  they  touched  ;  and  the 
celebration  of  divine  fervice  in  an 
unknown  tongue  :  to  which  pur- 
pofe  the  council  of  Trent  hath  de- 
nounced an  anathema  on  any  one 
who  ihall  fay  that  mafs  ought  to 
be  celebrated  only  in  the  vulgar 
tongue  (fefl'.  25, and  feff.  22,  can. 
g).  Though  the  council  of  Late- 
ran,  under  Innocent  III.,  in  1215 
(can.  9),  had  exprcfsly  decreed, 
that,  becaufe,  in  many  parts  with- 
in the  fame  city  and  diocefc,  there 
are  many  people  of  dirlerent  man- 
ners and  rites  mixed  together, 
but  of  one  faith,  the  bifliops  of 
iuch  cities  or  diocefes  lliould  pro- 
vide fit  men  for  celebrating  divine 
offices,  according  to  the  diverfity 
of  tongues  and  rites,  and  for  ad- 
niiniftering  the  facraments. 

We  fliall  only  add,  that  the 
church  of  Rome  maintains,  that 
Unwritten  traditions  ought  to  be 
added  to  the  holy  fcriptures,  in 
order  to  fupply  their  dcfed,  and 
to  be  regarded  as  of  equal  autho- 
rity ;  that  the  books  of  the  Apo- 
crypha are  canonical  icripture; 
th{it  the  Vulgate  ediiion  of  the  Bi- 
ble is  to  be  deemed  authentic; 
and  that  the  fcriptures  are  to  be 
received  and  interpreted  accord- 
ing to  that  fenie  which  the  holy 
mother  church,  to  whom  it  be- 
longs to  judge  of  the  true  fenfe, 
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hath  held,  and  doth  hold,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  unanimous  confcnt 
of  the  fiithers. 

Such  are  the  principal  and  dif-  * 
tinguiTning  dodrines  of  popery, 
moit  of  which  have  received  the 
fanilion  of  the  council  of  Trent, 
and  that  of  the  creed  of  pope  Pius 
I  v., which  is  recerved,profeired,and 
fworn  to  by  every  one  who  enters 
into  holy  orders  in  the  church  of 
Rome  ;  and  at  the  clofe  of  this 
creed  we  are  told,  that  the  faith 
contained  in  it  is  fo  abfolutely  and 
indif})enfably  neceffary,  that  no 
man  can  be  faved  without  it.  See 
Antichrist;  Bowers' s  Hiftoiy 
of  the  Popes  ;  Smith's  Errors  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  deteHed;  Ben- 
net's  Confufafion  of  Poperi/  ;  Ser- 
7110718  at  Sailers'  Ball  againft  Fo- 
peril ;  Bijhop  Burnet's  Travels,  Spc; 
Moore's  View  of  Societj/  and  Man- 
ners in  Itah.j ;  Dr.  Middletons  Let- 
ters from  Rome. 

POSITIVE  INSTITUTES.  See 
Institutions. 

POSSESSIOxN  OF  THE  DEVIL. 
See  DyT,?joNiACS. 

POVERTYis  that  ftate  orfituation, 
oppofed  to  riches,  in  which  wc 
are  deprived  of  the  conveniences 
of  life.  Indii^cnce  is  a  degree 
lower,  wiiere  we  want  the  necef- 
farics,    and  is  oppofed   to  fuper- 

fluity.  rrV/w^feems  rather  to  arrive 
by  accident,  implies  a  fcarcity  of 
provilion  rather  than  a  lack  of  mo- 
ney, and  is  <  pj^ofed  to  abundance. 
Need  and  ?iecc[jiti/  relate  lefs  to 
the  fituation  ot  life  than  the  other 
three  words,  but  more  to  the  re- 
lief vve  expert,  or  the  remedy  we 
feek  ;  with  this  difference  between 
the  two,  that  need  feems  lefs  preff- 
ing  than  ncccJjity.'—'2.  Poicrt>/  qf 

mind 
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mind  is  a  ftate  of  ignorance,  or  a  them  propofed   which   is  not  lia- 

mind  void  of  religious  principle,  ble  to  confiderable  objedions.  The 

S  Rev.    17. — 3.  Poverty/  of  fpirU  moft  common   divifion  is  that  of 

confifts  in   an   inward   fenfe  and  underftanding  and    will.     Under 

feeling  of  our  wants  and  defeds ;  the  will  we  comprehend  our  ac- 

a  conviclion  of  our  wretched  and  tive  powers,  and  all  that  lead  to 

forlorn  condition  by  nature;  with  action,   or  influence  the  mind  to 

a  dependance  on  Divine  Grace  and  a6t ;  fuch  as   appetites,  palhons, 

Mercy  for  pardon  and  acceptance,  affedions.        The     underftandino 

5Matt.  3.  It  mud  bedillinguiflied  comprehends     our     cojitemplative 

from  a  poor  fpiritednefs,  a  fneak-  powers,  by  which  we  perceive  ob- 

ing  fearful nefs,   which    bringeth  a  je6ts;   by  which  we   conceive   or 

fnare.      It  is  the  et!ect  of  the  ope-  remember   them  ;    by  which    we 

ration  of  the  Divine  Spirit  on  the  analyfe  or  compound  them;  and 

heart,   16    John,    8  ;  is  attended  by  which   we  judge    and    reafoii 

with  fubmillion  to  the  Divine  will;  concerning  them.     Or  the  intel- 

contcntment    in    our    filuation ;  lc<^ual  powers  are  commonly  di- 

meeknefs  and    forbearance  as  to  vided   into    fimple    apprelienfion, 

others,    and  genuine  humility  as  judgment,    and    reafoning.       See 

to  ourfelves.     It  is   a   fpirit  ap-  Reid  on  the  Active  Powers;    alfo 


proved  of  by  God,  66  If.  2.  evi 
dcntial  of  true  religion,  18  Luke, 
13.  and  terminates  in  endlefs  fe- 
licity, 5  Matt.  3.  57  I  fa.  15.  34 
Pfal.  18.  DunIop'sSer.,]ec.  1,  v. 
II. ;  Barclay's  Diet.;  South' s  Ser. 


on  the  Human  Mind,  and  the  In- 
telleftiial  Powers;  Locke  on  the 
Undeiftanding.  For  the  influence 
Chriftianity  has  had  on  the  moral 
and  intellcdual  powers,  [ealVhite's 
admirable  Sermons^  fer.  9. 


vol.  X.,  fer.  1  ;  JYo,  46'4,  6  Spec;  PRAISE,     an    acknowledgment 


Kohert  Harris's  Ser?}ions,  fer. 
part  3, 

POWER,  ability,  force,  ftrength. 
Power  includes  a  particular  rela- 
tion to  the  fubordinate  execution  of 
fuperior  orders.  In  the  word  au- 
thoriti/  we  lind  a  fufficient  energy 
to  make  lis  perceive  a  right.  Do- 
minion carries  with  it  an  idea  oi 
empire. 

POWER  OF  GOD.  See  Omni- 
potence. 

POW  ERS  OF  THE  INIIND  are 
thofe  faculties  by  which  we  think, 
reafon,  judge,  &c.  They  are  fo 
various,  fays  Dr.  Reid,  I'o  many, 
fo  conneded,  and  complicated  in 
moft  of  their  operations,  that  there 


made  of  the  excellency  or  perfec- 
tion of  any  pcrfon  oradion,  with 
a  commendation  of  the  fame. 
*'  The  deflre  of  praife,"  fays  an 
elegant  writer,  "  is  generally  con- 
neded  with  all  the  finer  fenfibili- 
ties  of  human  nature.  It  atfords 
a  ground  on  which  exhortation, 
counfel,  and  reproof  can  work  a 
proper  effod.  To  be  entirely  def- 
titute  of  this  paflion  betokens  an 
ignoble  mind,  on  which  no  mo- 
ral impreflion  is  calily  made  ;  for 
where  ihereis  no  defire  of  praife, 
there  will  alfo  be  no  fenfe  o(  re- 
proach ;  but  while  it  is  admitted 
to  be  a  natural,  and  in  many  rc- 
fpcds  an  ufeful  principle  of  ac- 
ncvcr  has   been  any   divifion    of    tion,  we  are  to  obfcrvc  that  it  is 
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entitled 


^entitled  to  no  more  than  our  fe-  PRAYER,  arcqucft  or  petition  fof 

condary  regard.     It  has  its  boun-  mercies  ;  or  it  is  "  an  offering  up 

davy  iet,    by  tranfgrefllng   which,  our    defires  to    God,    for    things 

it  is  at  once  transformed  from  an  agreeable  to  his  will,  in  the  name 

innocent    into  a   moft  dangerous  of  Chrill:,  by  the  help  of  his  Spi- 

pailion.     When  palling  its  natural  rit,  with   confeflion  of    our   fins, 

Jine,  it  becomes  the  ruling  fpring  and  thankful  acknowledgment  of 

of    condu(51  ;    when    the    res;ard  his    mercies."       Nothing   can  be 

which  we  pay  to  the  opinions  of  more  rational   or   confiftent  than 

men  encroaches  on  that  reverence  the  exercife  of  this  duty.     It  is  a 

which  we  owe  to  the  voice  of  con-  divine  injundion  that  men  fliould 


fcience  and  the  fenfe  of  duty, 
the  love  of  praife,  having  then 
gone  out  of  its  proper  place,  in- 
Itead  of  improving,  corrupts  ;  and 
inftead  of  elevating,  debafes  our 
nature." 
PRAISE  OF  GOD,  the  acknow- 


always  pray,  and  not  faint,  IS 
Luke,  1.  It  is  highly  proper  we 
fhould  acknowledge  the  obliga- 
tions we  are  under  to  the  Divine 
Being,  and  fupplicate  his  throne 
for  the  bleffings  we  ftand  in  need 
of.    It  is  eflential  to  our  peace  and 


lediiiiig  his  perfe<!:tions,  works,  and     felicity,  and  is  the  happy  mean  of 


benefits.  Praife  and  thankfgiving 
are  generally  conhdered  as  (yno- 
nymous,  yet  fome  diftinguifli  them 
thus.  Praife  properly  terminates 
in  God,  on  account  of  his  natural 


our  carrying  on  and  enjoying  fel- 
lowlliip  with  God.  It  has  an  in- 
fluence on  our  tempers  and  con- 
dud,  and  evidences  our  fubjedion 
and  obedience  to  God.     We  ihall 


excellencies  and  perfections,   and     here  confider  the  objed,  nature, 


is  that  aft  of  devotion  by  which 
we  confels  and  admire  his  feveral 
attributes  ;  but  ihanhfgking  is  a 
jnore  contracted  duty, and  imports 
onlv  a  rrateful  fenfe  and  acknow- 


kinds,  matter,  manner,  and  forms 
of  prayer,  together  with  its  eflica- 
c}',  and  the  objections  made 
again  ft  it. 

I.  The  ohjcft  of  prayer  is    God 


ledomentofpaftmcrcies.  Wepraile  alone,  througli  Jefus  Chrift,  as 
God  for  all  his  glorious  acts  of  the  mediator.  All  fupplications, 
every  kind,  that  regard  cither  us  therefore,  to  faints  or  angels,  are 
or  other  men;  for  his  very  irn-  not  only  ufelefs  but  bhuphemous. 
geawce,  and  thofe  judgments  which  All  worthip  of  the  creature,  how- 
he  fomctimes  fends  abroad  in  the  ever  exalted  that  creature  is,  is 
earth;  but  we  thank  him,  proper-  idolatry,  and  ftridly  prohibited 
ly  fpeaking,  for  the  inftances  of  in  the  facred  law  of  God.  Nor 
his  goodnefs  alone,  and  for  fuch  are  we  to  pray  to  the  Trinity  as 
only  of  thefe  as  we  ourfeives  are  three  diftind  Gods;  forlhoughthe 
fome  way  concerned  in.  See  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft,  be 
Thanksgiving  ;  Bijlwp  After-  addrelFed  in  various  parts  of  the 
h/rfs  Sermon  on  50  Pfalm,  fi^^''-  fcripture,  13,  2d  Cor.  14.  2,  2d 
tcentkierfe ;  Saurin's  Ser?nons,  vol.  Thefl'.  l(j,  17.  yet  never  as  three 
I.,  fer.  14;  Tilloffons  Ser,,  fcr.  Gods,  for  that  would  lead  us  diret^- 
146,  concl,  ly  to  the  doctrine  of  polytheifm  : 

the 
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tlie  moll  ordinary  mode  the  fcrip-  from  the  word  ejacuhr,  to  dart 
ture  points  out,  is,  to  addrefs  the  or  flioot  out  fuddonly,  and  is 
Father,  through  the  Son,  depend-     therefore   appropriate  to  defcribe 


ing  on  the  Spirit  to  help  our  in- 
firmities, 2  Eph,  18.  8  Rom.  26. 

II.  As  (0  the  nature  of  this  duty : 
it  muft  be  obferved,  that  it  does 
not  confilt  in  the  elevation  of  the 
voice,  the  pofture  of  the  body,  the 
ufe  of  a  form,  or  the  mere  extem- 
porary ufe  of  words,  nor,  properly 


this  kind  of  prayer,  which  is  made 
upoffliort  fenfences.fpontancoully 
fp ringing  from  the  mind.  The 
fcriptures  atlbrd  us  manyinftances 
of  cjaculatory  prayer,  14-  Exod. 
15.  1  Gh.  1  Sam.  13.  7  Rom. 
24,  2.5.  43  Gen.  29-  16  Judges, 
28.  23  I.uke,  42,  43.     It  is  one 


fpeaking,  in  any  thing  of  an  exte-  of  the    principal   excellencies    of 

rior  nature  ;  but  fimply  the  offer-  this  kind  of  prayer,  that  it  can  bo 

ing  up  of  our  defires  to  God,   15  practifcd  at  all   times,  and  in  all 

Matt.  8  (See  the  definitionabove).  places;  in   the  public  ordinances 

It  has  been  generally  divided  into  of  religion;  in   all   our  ordinary 

adoration,    by  which    we   exprefs  and  extraordinary  undertakings; 

our   fenfe    of    the    soodnefs  and  in  times  of  affliction,  temptation. 


greatnefs  of  God,  4  Dan.  34,  35  ; 
confejjion,  by  which  we  acknow- 
ledge our  unworthincfs,  1,  111: 
John,  9 ;  fupplication,  by  which 
we  pray  for  pardon,  g^race,  or  any 
blefling  we  want,  7  Matt.  7;  in- 


and  danger ;  in  fcafons  of  focial 
intercourfe,  in  worldly  bufmefs,  in 
travelling, in  ficknefs,and  pain.  In 
fad,  every  thing  around  us,  and 
every  event  that  tranfpires,  may  af- 
ford us  matter  for  ejaculation.   It  is 


tercejjion,  by  which   we   pray  for  worthy,  therefore,  of  our  practice, 

others,  5  James,    16  ;  and  tkankf-  efpecially  when  we   confider  that 

giving,  by  which  we  exprefs   our  it  is  a  fpeciesof  devotion  that  can 

gratitude  to  God,  4  Phil.  6.     To  receive  no  impediment  from  any 

which    fome    add    invocation,    a  external  circumftances ;    that   it 

making  mention  of  one  or  more  has  a    tendency   to   fupport  the 

of  the  names   of  God  ;  pleading,  mind,   and  keep   it  in   a   happy 

arguing  our  cafe  with  God   in  an  frame;     fortihes  us   againll     the 

humble  and  fervent  manner  ;  de-  temptations    of    the  world  ;  ele- 

dication,  or  furrendering  ourfelves  vates  our  affections  to  God  ;  di- 

to  God ;  deprecation,  by  which  we  reels  the   mind    into   a   fpiritual 

defire  that  evils   may  be  averted ;  channel ;  and  has  a  tendency  to 

blejjing,  in  which  we  exprefs  our  excite   truft  and   dependence  on 

joy  in  God,  and  gratitude  for  his  Divine  Providence.— 2.  Svcrct  or 

mercies :   but   as  all  thefe  appear  clo/et  prayer  is  another  kind  of 

to  me  to  be  included  in  the  live  prayer  to  which  we  fliould  attend, 

iirft  parts  of  prayer,  1  think  they  It  has  its  name  from  the  inannec 

.jieed  not  be  infilled  on.  in  which  Chrill  recommended  it, 

III,  The  diferent  kinds  of  prayer  6  Matt.  6.    He  himfelf  fot  us  an 

are,     1.  Ejaculatory,    by    which  example  of  it,  6  Luke,  12  ;  and  it 

the  mind  is  direded    to  God   en  has  been  the  practice  of  the  faints 

amy  emergency.      It  is    derived  in  every  age,  28  Gen.  32  Gen.  G 

P  p  2                                          Pan. 
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Dan.  10.  10  Afts,  9.  There  are 
fome  particular  occafions  when 
this  duty  may  be  pradilcd  to 
advantage,  as  when  we  are  en- 
tering into  any  important  fitua- 
tion  ;  undertaking  any  thing  of 
confequence ;  before  we  go  into 
the  world  ;  when  calamities  fur- 
round  us,  26  Ifa.  20;  or  when 
eafe  and  profperity  attend  us.  As 
clofet  prayer  is  calculated  to  in- 
fpire  us  with  peace,  defend  us 
from  our  fpiritual  enemies,  excite 
us  to  obedience,  and  promote  our 
real  happinefs,  we  fhould  be 
watchful  left  the  ftupidity  of  our 
frame,  the  intrufion  of  company, 
the  cares  of  the  world,  the  infmu- 
ations  of  Satan,  or  the  indulgence 
of  I'enfual  objeds,  prevent  us  from 
the  conftant  cxercifc  of  this  necel- 
fary  and  important  duty.-— 3.  jFa- 
wf/j/  p/-flj/cr  is  alfo  another  part  not 
to  be  ncgleded.  It  is  true  there  is 
no  abfolute  command  for  this  in 
God's  word  ;  yet  from  hints,  al- 
lufions,  and  examples,  we  may 
learn  that  it  was  the  practice  of 
our  forefathers :  Abraham,  18 
Gen.  19.  David,  6,  2d  Sam.  20. 
Solomon,  22.  Prov.  6.  1  Job,  4, 
6.  24-  Jod'.ua,  15.  See  alfo  6  Eph. 
4.  6  Prov.  20.  lOJer.  25.  10  Ads, 
2,  30.  16  Ads,  15.  Family  prayer, 
indeed,  may  not  be  eflential  to 
the  charader  of  a  true  Chriftian, 
but  it  is  furely  no  honour  to  heads 
of  families  to  have  it  faid  that 
they  have  no  religion  in  their 
boufes.  If  we  condder  what  a, 
bleffing  it  is  likely  to  prove  to  our 
children  and  our  domeftics  ;  what 
comfort  it  muft  afford  to  our- 
felves;  what  utility  it  may  prove 
to  the  community  at  large  ;  how 
H  fftnctifics  domeiiic  comforts  and 


crofies  ;  and  what  a  tendency  it 
has  to  promote  order,  decency, 
fobriety,  and  religion  in  general > 
we  mull  at  once  fee  the  propriety 
of  attending  to  it.  The  objection  of- 
ten made  to  family  prayer  is,  want 
of  time  ;  but  this  is  a  very  frivo- 
lous excufe,  lince  the  time  allot- 
ted for  this  purpofe  need  be  but 
fliort,  and  may  be  eafily  redeem- 
ed from  deep  or  bufinefs.  Others 
fay,  they  have  no  gifts :  where 
this  is  the  cafe,  a  form  may  foou 
be  procured  and  ufed,  but  it 
fhould  be  remembered  that  gifts 
increafe  by  excrcife,  and  no  man 
can  properly  decide,  unlefs  ho 
make  repeated  trials.  Others  are 
deterred  through  fhame,  or  the 
fear  of  man:  in  anfwcr  to  fuch 
we  fliall  refer  them  to  the  decla- 
rations of  our  Lord,  10  Matt.  37, 
38.  8  Mark,  38.  As  to  the/ea- 
Jon  for  family  prayer,  every  fami- 
ly mud  determine  for  itfelf ;  but 
before  breakfaft  every  morning, 
and  before  fupper  at  night,  feems 
moft  proper  :  perhaps  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes  may 
be  fufficient  as  to  the  time. — 4. 
Social  prai/er  is  another  kind  Chrifl- 
ians  are  called  upon  to  attend  to. 
It  is  denominated  focial,  becaufe 
it  is  offered  by  a  fociety  of  Chrift- 
ians  in  their  colledive  capacity 
convened  for  fliat  particular  pur- 
pofe, either  on  fome  peculiar  and 
extraordinary  occafions,  or  at 
ffated  and  regular  feafons.  Spe- 
cial prayer-meetings  are  fuch  as 
are  held  at  the  meeting  and  part- 
ing of  intimate  friends,  efpecial- 
ly  churches  and  miniliers.  When 
the  church  is  in  a  ftate  of  unufual 
deadnefs  and  barrennefs ;  when 
minifters  are  fick,  or  taken  away 

by 
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by  death  ;  in  times  of  public  cala- 
mity and  diltrefs,  &c.  Stated 
7neetings  for  focial  prayer  arc 
fuch  as  are  held  weekly  in  feme 
places  which  have  a  fpccial  regard 
to  the  ftate  of  the  nation  and 
churches  ;  miilionary  prayer- 
meetings  for  the  fpread  of  the 
Gofpel  ;  weekly  meetings  held  in 
molt  of  the  cono;reo;ations  wiiich 
have  a  more  particular  reference 
to  their  own  churches,  minifters, 
the  lick,  feeble,  and  weak  of  the 
flock.  Chrifrians  are  greatly  en- 
coura^ged  to  this  kind  of  prayer 
from  the  confideration  of  the  pro- 
mi  fc,  IS  Matt.  20;  the  benefit 
of  mutual  fapplications ;  from 
the  example  of  the  moft  eminent 
primitive  faints,  3  Mai.  iG.  12 
Ads,  12;  the  anfwers  given  to 
prayer,  12  Ads,  1  to  12.  10  Jo fli. 
37  Ifaiah,  6cc.;  and  the  fignal 
blelhng  they  are  to  the  churches, 
1  Phil.  19.  1,  2d  Cor,  11.  Thefe 
meetings  Ihould  be  attended  with 
regularity ;  thofe  who  engage 
fhould  ftudy  fimplicity,  brevity, 
fcripture  language,  ferioufnefs  of 
fpirit,  and  every  thing  that  has  a 
tendency  to  edification.  We  now 
come,  laftly,  to  take  notice  of 
public  praj/er,  or  that  in  which  the 
whole  congregation  is  engaged 
either  in  repeating  a  fet  form,  or 
acquiefcing  with  the  prayer  of  the 
minifter  who  leads  their  devotions. 
This  is  both  an  antient  and  im- 
portant part  of  religious  exercife; 
it  was  a  part  of  the  patriarchal 
worlhip,  4  Gen.  26' ;  it  was  alfo 
carried  on  b}  the  Jews,  29  Exod. 
43.  1  Luke,  10.  It  was  a  part  of 
the  temple  feryice,  56  If.  7.  8,  111 
Kings,  59-  Jefus  Chrilt  recom- 
mended it  both  by  his  example 
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and  inftrudion,  IS  Matt.  20.  4 
Luke,  16.'  The  difciplcs,  alfo,  at- 
tended to  it,  2  Acls,  41,  42  ;  and 
the  fcriptures  in  many  places 
countenance  it,  20  Exod.  24.  63 
Pfal.  1,  2.  84  Pfal.  11.  27  Pfal. 
4.  For  the  nature,  necelfity, 
place,  time,  and  attendance  011 
public  worlhip,  See  Worship. 

IV.  Of  the  matter  of  prayer,  "  It 
is  necelTary,"  fays  Dr.  Watts,  "  to 
furniOi  ourfelves  with  proper  mat- 
ter, that  we  may  be  able  to  hold 
much  converfe  with  God  ;  to  en- 
tertain our  fouls  and  others  agree- 
ably and  devoutly  in  worDiip  ;  to 
alii  It  the  exercife  of  our  own 
grace  and  others,  by  a  rich  fup- 
ply  of  divine  thoughts  and  defires 
in  prayer,  that  we  may  not  be 
forced  to  make  too  long  and  inde- 
cent paufes  whilll  we  are  per- 
forming that  duty  ;  nor  break  off 
abruptly  as  foon  as  we  have  be- 
gun for  want  of  matter ;  noi* 
pour  out  abundance  of  words  to 
drefs  up  narrow  and  fcanty  fenfe 
for  want  of  variety  of  devout 
thoughts.  1.  We  fliould  labour  af- 
ter a  large  acquaintance  with  all 
things  that  belong  to  religion  ;  for 
there  is  nothing  that  relates  to 
religion  but  may  properly  make 
Ibme  part  of  the  matter  of  our 
prayer.  A  great  acquaintance 
with  God  in  his  nature,  perfec- 
tions, works,  and  word  ;  ,an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  ourfelves, 
and  a  lively  fenfe  of  our  own 
frames,  wants,  forrows,  and  joys, 
will  fupply  us  with  abundant  fur- 
niture. We  lliould  alio  be  watch- 
ful obfervers  of  the  dealings  of 
God  with  us  in  every  ordinance, 
and  in  every  providence.  We 
Ihould  obfervo  the  v/orking  of  our 

hetirt 
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heart  towards  God, 
the  creature,  and  often  cxaniine 
our  temper  and  our  lite,  both  in 
our  natural,  our  civil,  and  reli- 
gious actions.  For  tliis  purf^ofe, 
as  well  as  upon  many  other  ac- 
counts, it  will  be  of  great  advan- 
tage to  keep  by  us  in  writing  fome 
of  the  moft  remarkable  provi- 
dences of  God,  and  iniiances  of  his 
mercy  or  anger  towards  us,  and 
fome  of  our  moft  remarkable  car- 
riages towards  him,  whether  fms, 
or  duties,  or  the  excrcifes  of  grace. 
2.  Wefliouldnot  content  ourfelves 
merely  with  generals  ;  but  if  we 
ivifli  to  be  furniihed  with  larger 
fupplies  of  matter,  we  muft  de- 
fcend  to  particulars  in  our  con- 
feffions,  petitions,  and  thankfgiv- 
jngs.  We  (hould  enter  into  a  par- 
ticular confideration  of  the  attri- 
butes, the  glories,  the  graces,  and 
ihe  relations  of  God.  We  fliould 
exprefs  our  fins,  our  wants,  and 
our  forrowsjwith  a  particular  fenfe 
of  the  mournful  circumftances 
that  attend  them  :  it  will  en- 
large our  hearts  with  prayer  and 
liumiliation,  if  we  conlefs  the  ag- 
gravations that  increafe  the  guilt 
of  our  fins,  viz.  whether  they  have 
been    committed    aj^ainft    know- 
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or  towards     feafons  of  wor/liip,  to  read  fomm 


part  of  the  word  of  God,  or  fome 
ipiritual  treatife  written  by  holy 
men  ;  or  to  converfe  with  fellow 
Chriftians  about  divine  things,  or 
to  fpend  fome  time  in  recoUedion 
or  njeditation  of  things  that  be- 
long to  religion  :  this  will  not  on- 
ly fupply  us  with  divine  matter, 
but  will  compofe  our  thoughts  to 
a  folemnity.  Juft  before  we  en- 
gage in  that  work,  we  fhould  be 
ablent  a  little  from  the  world,  that 
our  fpirits  may  be  freer  for  converfe 
with  God.— 4.  If  we  find  our 
hearts,  after  all,  very  barren,  and 
hardly  know  how  to  frame  a  prayer 
before  God  of  ourfelves,  it  has 
been  oftentimes  ufeful  to  take  a 
book  in  our  hand,  wherein  are 
contained  fome  fpiritual  medita- 
tions in  a  petitionary  form,  fome 
devout  reflections,  or  excellent 
patterns  of  prayer ;  and,  above 
all,  the  Pfalms  of  David,  fome  of 
the  prophecies  of  Ifaiah,  fome 
chapters  in  the  Gofpels,  or  any 
of  the  Epiftles.  Thus  we  may  Hit 
up  our  hearts  to  God  in  fecret,  ac- 
cording as  the  verfes  or  para- 
graphs we  read  are  fuited  to  the 
cafe  of  our  own  fouls.  This 
many  Chrillians  have  experienced 


ledge,  againft  the  warnings  of  con-  as  a  very  agreeable  help,  and  of 
fcience,  &c.  It  will  furnilh  us.  with  great  advantage  in  their  fecret  re- 
large*  matter,  if  we  run  over  the 
exalting  and  heightening  circum- 
ftances  of  our  merciesand  comforts, 
viz.  that  they  are  great,  and  fpi- 
ritual, and  eternal,  as  well  as  tem- 
poral. Our  petitions  and  thankf- 
givings,  in  a  fpecial  manner,  fhould 
be  fuited  to  the  place  and  circum- 
llances  of  ourfelves,  and  thofethat 
\vepraywith,andthofethatvvepray 
f(jr.-3.  It  is  very  proper,  at  folcmn 


tirement.-— 5.  We  mull  not  think 
it  abfolutely  neceflary  to  infill  up- 
on all  the  parts  of  prayer  in  eve- 
ry addrefs  to  God;  though  in  our 
ftated  and  folemn  prayers  there  are 
but  few  of  them  that  can  be  well  left 
out.  What  we  omit  at  one  time, 
we  may,  perhaps,  purfue  at  ano- 
ther with  more  lively  affedion.  But 
let  us  be  fure  to  infill  moft  upon 
thofe  things  which  are  warmell  in 

our 
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our  hearts, efpecially  in  fecret.  We    prayer  be  well  diftingul died,  and 


(iiould   let  thofe  parts  of  prayer 
have  the  largeft  fliare  in  the  per- 
formance  for  which  our   fpirit  is 
beft  prepared,  whether  it  be  adora- 
tion, petition, confelTion, or  thankf- 
giving.— 6.We  fhould  Uiit  the  mat- 
ter of  our  prayers  to  the  fpecialoc- 
cafion  of  each  particular  duty,  to 
the    circumftances   of    the   time, 
place,  and   perfons  with   and  for 
^vhom  we  pray.     This  will  direft 
us     to     the    choice     of     proper 
thoughts  and  language  for  every 
part  of  prayer.— 7.  We  fhould  not 
affect  to   pray  long  for   the  fake 
of  length,  or  to   ftretch   out  our 
matter   by    labour    and    toil    of 
thought  beyond   the  furniture  of 
our  own  fpirit.  Sometimes  a  perfon 
is  betrayed  by  anaffedation  of  long 
prayers  into  crude,  ra(li,  and  un- 
feemly  expreflions  :  we  are  tempt- 
ed hereby  to  tautologies,  to  fay  the 
fame  thing  over  and  over  again. 
We  are  in  danger  of  tiring  thofe 
that  join  with  us.    We  exceed  the 
feafon^that  is  allotted  for  us  in 
prayer,  efpecially  when  others  are 
to  fuccced  in  the  fame  work." 

V.  Of  the  method  of  prayer* 
*'Method,"  continues  Dr.  Watts, 
**  is  neceflary  to  guide  our  though  ts, 
to  regulate  our  expreflions,  and 
difpofe  of  the  feveral  parts  of  prayer 
in  fuch  an  order  as  is  moft  eafy  to 
be  undcrllood  by  thofe  that  join 
•with  us,  and  moft  proper  to  ex- 
cite and  maintain  our  own  devo- 
tion and  their's.  This  will  be  of 
ufe  to  fecure  us  from  confufion, 
prevent  repetitions,  and  guard  us 
againft  roving  digreffions.  The 
general  rules  of  method  in  prayer 
are  thefe  three  :  1 .  Let  the  gene- 
ral and  the  particular  heads  in 


ufually  let  generals  be  mentioned 
firft,    and    particulars    follow.— 
2.  Let  things  of  the   fame   kind» 
for    the    moft   part,    be  put  to- 
gether   in     pra}^r.     We    fliould 
not   run  from  one    part   to  ano- 
ther by  ftarts,    and  fudden  wild 
thoughts,     and  then    return     of- 
ten to  the  fame  part  again,    going 
backward   and  forward  in  confu- 
fion :   this  bewilders  the   mind  of 
him  that  prays,  difgufts  our  fel- 
low worfliippers,  and  injures  their 
devotion.— 3.  Let  thofe  things,  in 
every  part  of  prayer,  which   are 
the  proper  objeds   of  our  judg- 
ment,    be    firft    mentioned,    and 
then    thofe    that     influence    and 
move  our  affections  ;  not  that  we 
fhould   follow   fuch   a  manner  of 
prayer  as  is  more  like  preaching, 
as  fome  imprudently  have  done, 
fpeaking  many  divine  truths  with- 
out the   form  or  air  of  prayer. 
Yet  it  muft  be  granted  that  there 
is  no    neceffity  of  always  confin- 
ing ourfelves  to  this,  or   to  any 
other  fet   method,  no  more  than 
there  is  of  confining  oui'felves  to  a 
form  in  prayer.     Sometimes  the 
mind    is   fo   divinely  full  of  one 
particular  part    of   prayer,    that 
high  expreflions  of  gratitude,  and 
of    devoting    ourfelves    to    God, 
break  out  firft.     1  am  perfuaded, 
however,  that  if  yt)ung  Chriftiani 
did   not   give   themfelves  up  to  a 
loofe  and  negligent  habit  of  fpeak- 
ing every  thing  that  comes  upper- 
moft,  but  attempted  to  learn  this 
holy  (kill  by  a  recollection  of  the 
feveral  parts  of  prayer,  and  pro- 
perly   difpofing    their    thoughts, 
there  would  be  great  numhers  in 
our  churches  that  would  arrive  at 

a  good 
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a  good  degree  of  the  gift  of  prayer, 
and  that  to  the  great  edification  of 
our  churches,  as  well  as  of  their 
own  families." 

As  to  exprcjjion  in  prmjcr,  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  though 
prayer  be  the  proper  work  of  the 
heart,  yet  in  this  prefent  ftate,  in 
fee  ret  as  well  as  in  focial  prayer, 
the  language  of  the  lips  is  an  ex- 
cellent aid  in  this  part  of  worfliip. 
Expreihons  are  ufeful  not  only  to 
drcfs  our  thoughts,  but  fometimes 
to  form,  and  (hape,  and  perfc6l  the 
ideas  and  ai!edions  of  our  minds. 
They  ferve  to  awaken  the  holy 
paffions  of  the  foul,  as  well  as  to 
exprefs  them.  They  fix  and  en- 
gage all  our  powers  in  religion  and 
worfliip  ;  and  they  ferve  to  regu- 
late as  well  as  to  inereafe  our 
devotion.  The  dircclions  to  at- 
tain a  treafure  of  exprcfilons  are 
thefe :  1.  We  (liould  labour  after 
a  frcfli,  particular,  and  lively 
fcnfc  of  the  grealnefs  and  grace 
of  God,  and  of  our  own  wants, 
and  tins,  and  mercies.  "^I'he.paf- 
fions  of  the  mind,  when  they  are 
moved,  do  mightily  help  the 
tongue  ;  they  give  a  natural  elo- 
quence to  thofe  who  know  not  any 
rules  of  art,  and  they  almoll 
conftrain  the  dumb  to  fpeak. 
There  is  a  remarkable  inftance  of 
this  in  antienthiftory.  When  Atys, 
the  fon  of  Croefus  the  king,  who 
was  dumb  from  his  childhood,  faw 
his  father  ready  to  be  llain,  the 
violence  of  his  paffion  broke  the 
bonds  wherewith  his  touiiue  was 
tied,  and  he  cried  out  to  fave 
him.  Let  our  fjiiritual  fenfes  be 
always  awake  and  lively,  then 
wordi  will  follow  in  a  greater  or 
Icfs  degree. — 2.  We  fhould  trea- 
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fure  up  fuch  exprefllons,  cfpccial- 
ly,  as  we  read  in  fcripturc,  and 
fuch  as  we  have  found  in  other 
books  of  devotion,  or  fuch  as  we 
have  heard  fellow  Chriftians  make 
ufe  ofjvvhereby  our  own  hearts  have 
been  fenfibly  moved  and  warmed. 
—3.  We  fliould  be  always  ready  to 
engage  in  holy  conference  and  di- 
vine difcourfc.  This  will  teach  us 
to  fpeak  of  the  things  of  God.  It 
fliould  be  our  praftice  to  recoi- 
led and  talk  over  with  one  ano- 
ther the  iermons  we  have  heard, 
the  books  of  divinity  we  have 
been  converfant  with,  thofe  parts 
of  the  word  of  God  we  have 
lately  read,  and  efpecially  our 
own  experiences  of  divine  things. 
Hereby  we  fliall  gain  a  large  trea- 
fure of  language  to  clothe  our 
thoughts  and  aftedions.™ 4.  Wc 
fhould  pray  for  the  gift  of  utter- 
ance, and  feek  the  bielTing  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  upon  the  ufe  of  pro- 
per means  to  obtain  a  treafure  of 
exprefiions  for  prayer ;  for  the 
wife  man  tells  us,  "  That  the  pre- 
paration of  the  heart  in  man,  and 
the  anfwer  of  the  tongue,  is  from 
the  Lord,"  16'  Prov.  1.  The  rules 
about  the  choice  and  ufe  of  pro- 
per cxprejjions  are  thefe  :  1 .  "We 
fliould  clioofe  thofe  expreffions 
that  beft  fuit  our  meaning,  that 
nioft  exaftly  anfwer  the  ideas  of 
our  mind,  and  that  are  fitted  to 
our  fenfe  and  apprrhenfion  of 
things.— 2.  We  fliould  ufe  fuch  a 
way  of  fpeaking  as  may  be  mofl 
natural  and  cafy  to  be  underflood, 
and  moft  agreeable  to  thofe  that 
join  with  us.  We  fhould  avoid  all 
foreign  and  unconimon  words  ;  all 
thofe  exprefiions  which  are  too 
philofophical,    and    thofe   which 

favour 
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favour  too  much  of  myftical  di-    affift,  and  maintain  devotion.  We 


vinity  ;  all  dark  metaphors,  orex- 
predions  that  are  ufed  only  by 
fome  particular  violent  party-men. 
We  (hould  likewife  avoid  length 
and    obfcurity   in  our  fentences, 


fhould,  therefore,  avoid  fuch  a 
fort  of  ftyle  as  looks  more  like 
preaching,  which  fome  perfons 
that  affed  long  prayers  have  been 
guilty  of  to  a  great  degree :  they 


and  in  the  placing  of  our  words  ;     have  been  fpeaking  to  the  people 


and  not  interline  our  expreffions 
with  too  many  parenthefes,  which 
cloud  and  entangle  the  fenfe.---3. 
Our  language  fhould  be  grave  and 
decent,  which  is  a  medium  be- 
tween magnificence  and  mean- 
nefs  :  we  fhould  avoid  all  glitter- 
ins;  language  and  affefted  ftyle. 
An  exceliive  fondnefs  of  elegance, 
and  hnery  of  ft>le  in  prayer  dif- 
covers  the  fame  pride  and  vanity 
of  mind  as  an  aif-dation  of  ma- 
ny jewels  and  fine  apparel  in  the 
houfe  of  God  :  it  betrays  us  into 
a  negled  of  our  hearts,  and  of 
^ experimental  religion,  by  an  af- 
feftation  to  make  the  niceft  fpeech, 
and  fay  the  fineil:  things  we  can, 
inftekd  of  fincere  devotion,  and 
praying  in  the  fpirit.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  (hould  avoid  mean 
and  coarfe  and  too  familiar  ex- 
preffions ;  fuch  as  excite  any  con- 
temptible or  ridiculous  ideas; 
fuch  as  raife  any  improper  or 
irreverent  thoughts  in  the  mind, 
or  bafe  and  impure  images,  for 
thcfe  much  injure  the  devotion  of 
our  fellow  worfnippers.— 4.  We 
fnould  feek  after  thofe  ways  of 
expreffion  that  are  pathetical  ; 
fuch  as  denote  the  fervency  of  af- 
fedion,  and  carry  life  and  fpirit 
with  them  ;  fuch  as  may  awaken 
and  cxercife  our  love,  our  hope, 
our  holy  joy,  our  forrow,  our 
fear,  and  our  faith,  as  well  as 
exprefs     the    activity     of    thofe 


rather  than  fpeaking  to  God , 
they  have  wandered  away  from 
God  to  fpeak  to  men  :  but  this 
is  quite  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
prayer,  for  prayer  is  our  own  ad- 
drefs  to  God,  and  pouring  out 
our  hearts  before  him  with  warm 
and  proper  affections. — 5.  We 
fhould  not  always  confine  our- 
felves  to  one  fet  form  of  words 
to  exprefs  any  particular  requeft  ; 
nor  take  too  much  pains  to  avoid 
an  expreffion  merely  becaufe  we 
ufed  it  in  prayer  heretofore.  We 
need  not  be  ever  fond  of  a  nice 
uniformity  of  words,  nor  of  per- 
petual diverfity  of  expreffion  in 
every  prayer:  it  is  bell  to  keep 
the  middle  between  thefe  two  ex- 
tremes. The  imitation  of  thofe 
Chriftians  and  minifters  that  have 
the  bell  gifts  will  be  an  excel- 
lent diredion  in  this  as  well  as  in 
the  former  cafes. 

*'  As  to  the  voice  in  prayer  ;  in 
the  firft  place,  our  words  ffiould 
be  all  pronounced  diftimfl,  and 
not  made  ihorter  or  longer  by 
cutting  off  the  laft  fyllable,  nor 
longer  by  the  addition  of  hems 
and  o's,  of  long  breaths,  affeded 
groanings,  and  ufelefs  founds, 
&c. — 2.  Every  fentence  fhould  be 
fpoken  loud  enough  to  be  heard, 
yet  none  fo  loud  as  to  affright  or 
offend  the  ear.  Some  perfons  have 
got  a  habit  of  beginning  their 
prayers,  and  even  upon  the  moft 


graces.     This  is  the  way  to  raife,    common  family  occafions,  fo  loud, 
Vol.  II.  Q  q  as 
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as  to  ftartle  the  company ;  others    keep  the  eyes  clofed. 


begin  fo  low  in  a  large  afiembly, 
that  it  looks  like  fecret  worihip, 
and  as  though  they  forbid  thole 
that  are  prelent  to  join  with  them. 
Both  thefe  extremes  are  to  be 
avoided  by  prudence  and  modera- 
tion.— 3.  We  ihould  obferve  adue 
medium  between  excelTive  fwift- 
nefs  and  flownefs  of  fpeech,  for 
both  are  faulty  in  their  kind.  If 
we  are  too  fwift,  our  words  will  be 
hurried  on,  and  be  mingled  in  con- 
fufion  ;  if  we  are  too  flow,  this 
•will  be  tirefome  to  the  hearers, 
and  will  make  the  worfliip  appear 
heavy  and  dull. 

*^ As  to gefture  imprayeY :  all  in- 
decencies (houkl  be  avoided.  PrO' 
firation  may  be  fometimcs  ufcd  in 
in  fecret  prayer,  under  a  deep 
and  iincommon  fenfe  of  fin  ;  but 
hieeling  is  the  moft  frequent  pof- 
ture;  and  nature  feems  to  didate 
and  lead  us  to  it  as  an  expreffion 
of  humility,  of  a  fenfe  of  our 
wants,  a  fupplicaiion  for  mercy, 
and  adoration  of  and  dependence 
on  Jrlim  before  we  kneel. 

"  Standing  is  a  pofture  not  unfit 
for  this  worfhip,  efpecially  in 
places  where  we  have  not  convc- 
niency  for  the  humbler  geftures  ; 
but  Jitiing,  or  other  poftures  of 
reft  and  lazinefs,  ought  not  to  be 
indulged,  unlcfs  perfons  are  aged 
or  infirm,  or  the  work  of  prayer 
be  drawn  out  fo  long  as  to  make 
it  troublefome  to  human  nature 
to  maintain  itfelf  always  in  one 
pofture.  The  head  fliould  be  kept 
for  the  moH  part  without  motion  ; 
the  whole  vifage  fliould  be  com- 
pofed  to  gravity  and  folemnity. 
The  eye  fhould  be  kept  from  rov- 
ing,  and   fome  think  it   bed  to 


The  lifting 
np  of  the  hands  is  a  very  natural 
expreifion  of  our  feeking  help 
from  God.  As  to  other  parts 
of  the  body,  there  is  little  need  of 
direction.  In  fecret  devotion, 
fighs  and  groans  may  be  allowed  ; 
but  in  public  thefe  things  fliould 
be  lefs  indulged.  If  we  ufe  our- 
felvesto  various  motions,  or  noife 
made  by  the  hands  or  feet,  or  any 
other  parts,  it  will  tempt  others  to 
think  that  our  minds  are  not  very 
intcnfely  engaged  ;  or,  at  leafl:,  it 
v/ill  appear  fo  familiar  and  irre- 
verent, as  we  would  not  willingly 
be  guilty  of  in  the  prefence  of 
our  fuperiors  here   on   earth." 

VI.  As  to  forms  of  prayer.  We 
find  this  has  been  a  matter  of 
controverfy  among  divines  and 
Chriftians,  whether  fuch  ought  to 
be  ufed,  or  whether  extempore 
prayersarenot  to  be  preferred.  We 
fliall  fi:ate  the  arguments  on  both 
fides.  Tbcfe  who  are  advocates 
for  forms,  obferve,  that  it  prevents 
abfurd,  extravagant,  or  impious 
addrefies  to  God,  as  well  as  the 
confufion  of  extemporary  prayer; 
that  forms  were  ufed  under  the 
Old  Teftament  ciifpenfation  ;  and, 
in  proof  thereof,  cite  6  Numb. 
24,  26.  10  Numb  35,  36'.  On 
the  other  fide  it  is  anfwered,  that 
it  is  neither  reafonable  nor  fcrip- 
tural  to  look  for  the  pattern  of 
Chrifiian  worfliip  in  the  Mofaic 
difpenfation,  which,  Nvith  all  its 
rites  and  ceremonies,  is  abrogated 
and  done  away ;  that,  though 
forms  may  be  of  ufe  to  children, 
and  fuch  as  are  very  ignorant, 
yet  reJtriBioii  to  forms,  either  in 
public  or  private,  does  not  feem 
fcriptural  or  lawful.  If  we  look  to 
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tlie  authority  and  example  of  Chrift    will  afk,  is  there  in  praver,  whicli 
and  his  apoilles,  every  thing  is  in     ftould  make   a   favour'  confiflent 


favour  of  extempore  pra3-er.    The 
Lord's  PrayerJt  is  obferved, was  not 
given  to  be  a  fet  form,  exclufive  of 
extemporary  prayer.   See  Lord's 
Prayer.     It  is  farther  argued, 
that  a  form  cramps  the  defires ; 
inverts  the  true  order  of  prayer, 
making  our  words  to  regulate  our 
defires  inftead  of  our  defires   re- 
gulating our  words;    has  a  ten- 
dency to  make  us  formal ;  cannot 
be  fuited  to  every  one's  cafe ;  that 
it  looks  as  if  we  were  not  in  reality 
convinced  of  our  wants,  when  we 
want    a    form  to  exprefs    them ; 
and,  finally,  in  anfwer  to  the  two 
iirft  arguments,  that  it  is  feldom 
the  cafe  that  thofe  who  are  truly 
fenfible   of  their   condition,   and 
pray  extempore,   do  it  in  an  im- 
pious  and   extravagant  manner; 


with  wifdom,  which  would  not 
have  been  fo  without  it  ?  To  this 
queilion,  which  contains  the  whole 
difficulty  attending  the  fubjed,  the 
following  poffibilities  are  offered 
in  reply  :  1.  A  favour  granted  to 
prayer  may  be  more  apt  on  that 
very  account  to  produce  a  good 
effed  upon  the  perfon  obHged.  It 
may  hold  in  the  Divine  bounty, 
what  experience  has  raifed  into  a 
proverb  in  the  collation  of  human 
benefits,  that,  what  is  obtained 
without  aflving  is  oftentimes  re- 
ceived without  gratitude. — 2.  It 
may  be  confident  with  the  wifdom 
of  the  Deity  to  withhold  his  fa- 
vours till  they  be  a(ked  fo;-,  as  an 
expedient  to  encourage  devotion 
in  his  rational  creation,  in  order 
thereby  to  keep  up  and  circulate  a 


and  if  any  who  have  the  gift  of    knowledge  and  fenfe  of  their  de- 
prayer  really  do  fo,  and  run  into    pendency  on  him. — 3.  Prayer  has 


the  extreme  of  enthufiafm,  yet 
this  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  gene- 
ralit}^,  fince  an  unprejudiced  at- 
tention to  thofe  who  pray  extem- 
pore muffc  convince  us,  that,  if 
their  prayers  be  not  fo  elegantly 


a  natural  tendency  to  amend  the 
petitioner  himfelf;  it  compofes  the 
mind,  humbles  us  under  a  con- 
yiclion  of  what  we  are,  and  under 
the  gracious  influence  of  the  Di- 
vine fpirit  affimilates  us  into  the 
compofed  as  that  of  a  fet  form, they  Divine  imagis.  Let  it  fuffice,  there- 
' are  more  appropriate,  and  deliver-     fore,  to  fay,  that,  though  we  are 


ed  with  more  energy  and  feeling. 

VII.  The  efficacy  of  prayer.  It 
has  been  objeded,  that,  *'  If 
what  we  requell  be  fit  for  us,  we 
ihall  have  it  without  praying ;  if 
it  be  not  fit  for  us,  we  cannot 
obtain  it  by  praying."  But  it  is  an- 
iwered,  that  it  may  be  agreeable  to 
perfe6t  Wifdom  to  grant  that  to 
our  prayers  which  it  would  not 
have  been  agreeable  to  the  fame 
'^Vifdom  to  have  given  us  without 
pravine  for.  But  what  virtue,  you 
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certain  that  God  cannot  be  ope- 
rated on  or  moved  as  a  fellow- 
creature  may ;  that,  though  we 
cannot  inform  him  of  any  thing 
he  does  not  know,  nor  add  any- 
thing to  his  effential  and  glorious 
perfections  by  any  fervices  of 
our's ;  yet  we  fhould  remember 
that  he  has  appointed  this  as  a 
mean  to  accomplifh  an  end  ;  that 
he  has  commanded  us  to  encraore 
in  this  important  duty,  5,  1ft  Thef, 
3  7  ;  that  he  has  promifed  his 
q  2  fpirit 
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fpirit  to  afiill:  us  in  it,    8  Rom. 
26;    that  the  Bible  abounds  with 
numerous  anfwers  to  prayer  ;  and 
that  the  proniife  tlill  relates  to  all 
who   pray  that  anfwers   fliall   be 
given,  7  Matt.  7.  50  Pfalm,   15. 
18  Luke,    1,    &c.    4  Phil.   6,  7. 
5    James,    l6\      IVUklns,    Henry, 
Watts     on    Prayer;     Town/end's 
Nbie  Ser77wns  on  Prayer;  Paley's 
Mor.  Phil,,  vol.  II.,  p.  31 ;   Ma- 
foils  Student  and  Paflor,   p.  87 ; 
Wollaftons  Rel.  of  Nat.,  p.  122, 
124-;  H.  More  on  Education,  ch, 
1,  vol.  II. ;   Barrow's  Works,  vol. 
I.,  fer.  6. 
PREACHER,  one  who  difcourfes 
publickly  on  religious  fiibje6ls.  See 
articles    Declamation^,    Elo- 
que:nce,  Minister,  and  Ser- 
mon. 
PREACHING   is    the  difcourfing 
publickly  on  any  religious  fubjeft. 
It  is  impoffible,  in  the  compafs  of 
this  work,  to  give  a  complete  hif- 
tory   of  this  article  from  the  be- 
ginning down  to  the  prefent  day. 
This  mult  be  conlidered  as  a  defi- 
deratum   in   theological   learning. 
Mr.  Robinfon,  in  his  fecond  vo- 
lume of  Claude's  Effay,  has  pre- 
fixed a  brief  diflertation  on  this 
fubjed,  an  abridgment  of  which 
we   Oiall  here  infert,  with  a  few 
occafional  alterations. 

From  the  facred  records  we  learn, 
that,  when  men  began  to  afl'ociate 
for  the  purpofe  of  worfliipping  the 
Deity,  Enoch  prophefied,  Jude  14, 
15.  We  have  a  very  Ihort  ac- 
count of  this  prophet  and  his  doc- 
trijie  ;  enough,  however,  to  con- 
vince us  that  he  taught  the  prin- 
pipal  truths  of  natural  and  re- 
vealed religion.  Convidion  of  fin 
was  ia  his  dodiine,  and  coramu- 
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nion  with  God  was  exemplified  in 
his  conduft,  5  Gen.  24.   11  Heb. 
5,  6.    From  the  days  of  Enoch  to 
the  time  of  jNlofes  each  patriarch 
worlhipped  God  with  his  family; 
probably    feveral    aflembled     at 
new   moons,    and   alternately  in- 
fi:ru6ted    the    whole   company.— 
Noah,  it  is  faid,   was  a   preacher 
of  righteoufnefs,    2,   2d   Pet.    5. 
3,    1ft   Pet.    19,    20.      Abraham 
commanded  his    houfehold    after 
him  to  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
and  to  do  juftice  and  judgment, 
18  Gen.  I9 ;  and  Jacob,  when  hig 
houfe  lapfed  to  idolatry,   remon- 
ftrated  againffc  it,   and   exhorted 
them  and  all  that  were  w  ith  him  to 
put  away  ftrange  gods,  and  go  up 
with  him  to  Bethel,  1 0  Gen.  25  Gen. 
2,  3.     Melchifedec,  alfo,  we  may 
confider  as  the  father,  the  prince, 
and  the  prieil  of  his  people,   pub- 
lifliing   the  glad   tidings  of  peace 
and  falvation,  18  Gen.  7  Heb. 

INIofes  was  a  mofl  eminent  pro- 
phet and  preacher,  raifed  up  by 
the  authority  of  God,  and  by 
whom,  it  is  faid,  came  the  law, 
1  John,  17.  This  great  man  had 
much  at  heart  the  promulgation 
of  his  doctrine;  he  diredcd  it  to 
be  infcribed  on  pillars,  to  be 
tranfcribed  in  books,  and  to  be. 
taught  both  in  public  and  private 
by  word  of  mouth,  28  Deut.  8, 
6  Deut.  9.  31  Deut.  19.  17  Deut» 
18.  5  Numb.  23.  4  Deut.  9. 
Himfelf  fet  the  example  of  each; 
and  how  he  and  Aaron  fermonized 
we  may  fee  by  feveral  parts  of  his 
writings.  The  rtrft  difcourfe  was 
heard  with  profound  reverence 
and  attention;  the  lall  was  b  th 
uttered  and  received  in  rap- 
tures, 4Exod.  31.  33  Deut.  7,8. 

Public 
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Public  preaching  does  not  appear 
under  tliis  ceconomy  to  have  been 
attached  to  the  priefthood  :  priefts 
were  not  officially  preachers ;  and 
we  have  innumerable  inltances  of 
difcourfes    delivered    in    religious 
alTemblies  by  men  of  other  tribes 
beiides  that  of  Levi,   6S  Pfal.   11. 
Joftiua  was  an  Ephraimite ;    hut, 
being  full  of  the  fpirit  of  uifdom, 
he  gathered  the  tribes  to  Shechem, 
and  harangued  the  people  of  God, 
34  Deut.  9-  34-  Joshua.   Solomon 
was  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Ju- 
dah,  Amos  a  herdfman  of  Tekoa; 
yet  both  were  preachers,  and  one 
at  leail  was  a  prophet,  2,  111  Kings. 
7  Amos,  14,  15.    When  the  igno- 
rant notions  of  Pagans,   the  vices 
of  their  praftice,  and  the  idolatry 
of  their  pretended  worfliip,  were 
in  fome  fad  periods  incorporated 
into   the   Jewiih   religion   by  the 
princes   of  that  nation,   the  pro- 
phets and  all  the  leers  protelted 
againft   this  apoltacy,    and    they 
were    perfecutcd     for    fo    doing. 
Shemaiah  preached. to  Rchoboam, 
the  princes,  and  all  the  people  at 
Jerufalem,  12,  2d  Chron.  5.   Aza- 
riah  and  Hanani  preached  to  Ala 
and  his  army,  13,  2d  Chron.   1, 
&c.,  l6  Ch.  7.   Micaiah  to  Ahab. 
Some  of  them  opened  fchools,  or 
houfes  of  inftrudlion,  and  there  to 
their    difcipies    they    taught    the 
pure  religion  of  Mofes.  At  Naioth, 
in  the  fuburbs  of  Raniah,  there 
was  one,    where   Samuel    dwelt ; 
there  was  another  at  Jericho,  and 
a  third  at  Bethel,  to  which  Elijah 
and  Eliflia  often  rcforted.   Thither 
the  people  went  on  fabbath  days 
and  at  new  moons,  and  received 
public  leflTons  of  piety  and    mo- 
rality, 19,iftSam.  IS.  2, 2d  Kings, 
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3,  5.  4,  2d  Kings,  2,  3.   Througli 
all  this  period  there  was  a  difmal 
confufion  of  the  ufeful  ordinance 
of  public  preaching.     Sometimes 
they  had  no  open  vifion,   and  the 
word  of  the  Lord  was  precious  or 
fcarce :   the  people  heard  it  only 
now  and  then.     At  other  times, 
they  were  left  without  a  teaching 
prieft,  and  without  law.     And,  at 
other    feafons    again,    itinerants, 
both  princes,  priefts,  and  Lcvites, 
were  fent  through  all  the  country 
to  carry  the  book  of  the  law,  and 
to  teach  in  the  cities.    In  a  word, 
preaching    flouriflicd    when    pure 
religion    grew ;     and     when    th© 
lalt   decayed,    the    firft  was  fup- 
prefiVd.     Moles   had   not   appro- 
priated preaching  to  any  order  of 
men  :  perfons,  places,  times,  and 
manners,  were  all  left  open  and 
difcretional.     Many   of  the   dif- 
courles  were  preached  in  camps 
and    courts,    in    ftreets,    fchools, 
cities,  and  villages,  fometimes  with 
great  compofure  and  coolnefs,  at 
other  times  with  vehement  acHon 
and  rapturous  energy  ;  (bmctimes 
in   a  plain   blunt  llyle;  at  other 
times  in  all  the  magnilicent  pomp 
of  Eaflcrn  allegory.    On  fome  oc- 
cafions,    the    preachers    appeared 
in  public  with  vifible  figns,  with 
implements  of  war,  yokes  of  flu- 
very,    or    fomething   adapted    to 
their  fubjecl.     They  gave  iechire* 
on  thefe,   held  them  up  to  view, 
girded   them  on,    broke   them  in 
pieces,  rent  their  garments,  rolled 
in  the  dull;  and  endeavoured,  by 
all  the   methods   they  could  de- 
vile   agreeably  to   the  culioms  of 
their    country,    to    imprefs    the 
minds  of  their  auditors  with  the 
nature  and  importance   of  their 
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drtclrines.  Thefe  men  were  liighly 
efteemed  by  the  pious  part  of  the 
nation;  and  princes  thought  pro- 
per to  keep  feers  and  others,  who 
were  fcribes,  who  read  and  ex- 
pounded the  law,  34,  2d  Chron, 
29,  30.  35,  2d  Chron.  15.  Hence 
falfe  prophets,  bad  men  who  found 
it  worth  while  to  ali'ecl  to  be  good, 
crowded  the  courts  of  princes. 
Jezebel,  an  idolatrefs,  had  four 
hundred  prophets  of  Baal ;  and 
Ahab,  a  pretended  worfliipper  of 
Jehovah,  had  as  many  pretended 
prophets  of  his  own  profeffion, 
18,  2d  Chron.  5. 

When  the  Jews  were  carried 
captive  into  Babylon,  the  pro- 
phets who  were  with  them  in- 
culcated the  principles  of  religion, 
and  endeavoured  to  polTefs  their 
minds  with  an  averfion  to  idolatry  ; 
and  to  the  fucccls  of  preaching 
we  may  attribute  the  re-con verfion 
of  the  Jews  to  the  belief  and  wor- 
iliip  of  one  God  ;  a  converfion  that 
remains  to  this  day.  The  Jews 
liave  fince  fallen  into  horrid 
crimes  :  but  they  have  never  lince 
ihis  period  lapfed  into  idolatr^^, 
Hofea,  2d  and  3d  chap.  Ezekiel, 
2d,  3d,  34th  chap.  There  were  not 
wanting,  however,  multitudes  of 
falfe  prophets  among  them,  whole 
charaders  are  ftrikingly  delineated 
by  the  true  prophets,  and  which 
the  reader  may  fee  in  the  13th 
chapter  of  Ezekiel,  56"th  Ifaiah, 
23d  Jeremiah.  When  the  feventy 
years  of  the  captivity  were  ex- 
pired, the  good  piophcts  and 
preachers,  Zerrubbabel,  Jofhua, 
Haggai,  and  others,  having  con- 
fidence in  the  word  of  God,  and 
afpiring  after  their  natural,  civil, 
and  religious  rights,  endeavoured 


by  all  means  to  extricate  them- 
felves  and  their  countrymen  from 
that  mortifying  ftate  into  which, 
the  crimes  of  their  anceftors  had 
brought  them.  They  v^ept,  fafted, 
prayed,  preached,  prophelied,  and 
at  length  prevailed.  The  chief  in- 
ftruments  were  Nehemiah  and 
Ezra  :  the  firft  was  governor,  and 
reformed  their  civil  ftate ;  the  laft 
was  a  fcribe  of  the  law  of  the 
God  of  heaven,  and  addreffed  him- 
felf  to  ecclefiaftical  matters,  in 
which  he  rendered  the  nobleft 
fervice  to  his  country,  and  to  all 
pofterity.  He  collefted  and  col- 
lated manufcripts  of  the  facred 
writings,  and  arranged  and  pub- 
liflied  the  holy  canon  in  its  pre- 
fcnt  form.  To  this  he  added  a 
fecond  work  as  neceffary  as  the 
former :  he  revived  and  new  mo- 
delled public  preaching,  and  ex- 
emplified his  plan  in  his  own  per- 
fon.  The  Jews  had  almoft  loft  in 
the  feventy  years'  captivity  their 
original  language :  that  was  novT 
become  dead ;  and  they  fpoke  a 
jargon  made  up  of  their  own  lan- 
guage and  that  of  the  Chaldeans 
and  other  nations  with  whom 
they  had  been  confounded.  For- 
merly preachers  had  only  ex- 
plained fubjeds :  now  they  were 
obliged  to  explain  words  ;  words 
which,  in  the  facred  codC:  were 
become  obfolete,  equivocal,  or 
dead.  Houfes  were  now  opened, 
not  for  ceremonial  worlhip,  as  fa- 
crificing,  for  this  was  confined  to 
the  temple  ;  but  for  moral  obedi- 
ence, as  praying,  preaching,  read- 
ing the  law,  divine  worfliip,  and 
focial  duties.  Thei'e  iioui'es  were 
called  fynagogues  :  the  people  re* 
paired  thither  morning  and  even- 
ing 
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ing  for  prayer;  and  on  fabbatlis 
and  feilivals  the  law  was  read  and 
expounded  to  them.  We  have  a 
ihort  but  beautiful  defcription  of 
the  manner  of  Ezra's  firft  preach- 
ing, 8  Nehem.  Upwards  of  fifty 
thoufand  people  affembled  in  a 
ftreet,  or  large  fquare,  near  the 
Watergate.  It  vvas  early  in  the 
morning  of  a  fabbath  day.  A  pul- 
pit of  wood,  in  the  fafhion  of  a 
IJmall  tower,  was  placed  there  on 
purpofe  for  the  preacher ;  and  this 
turret  was  fupported  by  a  fcafFold, 
or  temporary  gallery,  where,  in  a 
wins;  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
pulpit,  fat  fix  of  the  principal 
preachers  ;  and  in  another,  on  the 
left,  feven.  Thirteen  other  prin- 
cipal teachers,  and  many  Levites, 
were  prefent,  alfo,  on  fcaftblds 
eredled  for  the  purpofe,  alternately 
to  officiate.  When  Ezra  afcended 
the  pulpit,  he  produced  and  open- 
ed the  book  of  the  law,  and  the 
whole  congregation  inftantly  rofe 
up  from  their  feats,  and  flood. 
Then  he  offered  up  prayer  and 
praife  to  God,  the  people  bowing 
their  heads,  and  worfhipping  the 
Lord  with  their  faces  to  theground  ; 
and,  at  the  clofe  of  the  prayer, 
with  uplifted  hands,  they  folemnly 
pronounced  Amen,  Amen.  Then, 
all  Handing,  Ezra,  afhfted  at  times 
by  the  Levites,  read  the  law  dif- 
tindly,  gave  the  fenfe,  and  caufed 
them  to  underfland  the  reading. 
The  fermons  delivered  fo  affeded 
the  hearers,  that  they  wept  ex- 
cefTively;  and  about  noon  the 
forrow  became  fo  exuberant  and 
immeafurable,  that  it  was  thought 
neceffary  by  the  governor,  the 
preacher,  and  the  Levites,  to  re- 
Itrain  it.  Go  your  way,  faid  they  ; 


eat  the  fat,  drink  the  fweet,  fend 
portions  unto  them  for  v^-honi  no- 
thing is  prepared.  The  wife  and 
benevolent  fentiments  of  thefe  no- 
ble fouls  were  imbibed  by  tha 
whole  congregation,  and  fifty 
thoufand  troubled  hearts  were 
calmed  in  a  moment.  Home  they 
returned,  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  fend 
portions,  and  to  make  mirth,  be- 
caufe  they  had  underftood  the 
words  that  were  declared  unto 
them.  Plato  was  alive  at  this 
time,  teaching  dull  philofophy  to 
cold  academics  ;  but  what  was  he, 
and  what  was  Xenophon  or  De- 
mofthenes,  or  any  of  the  Pagan 
orators,  in  comparifon  with  thefe 
men?  From  this  period  to  that  of 
the  appearance  of  Jefus  Chrifl, 
public  preaching  was  univerfal ; 
fynagogues  were  multiplied,  vafl 
numbers  attended,  and  elders  and 
rulers  were  appointed  for  the 
purpjfe  of  order  and  inflruc- 
tion. 

The  moft  celebrated  preacher 
that  arofe  before  the  appearance 
of  Jefus  Chrift  was  John  the  Bap- 
tift.  He  was  commilhoned  from 
heaven  to  be  the  harbinger  of  the 
Mcfliah.  He  took  Elijah  for  his 
model ;  and  as  the  times  were  very 
mucii  like  thofe  in  which  that 
prophet  lived,  he  chofe  a  doc- 
trine and  a  method  very  much 
refenibling  thofe  of  that  venerable 
man.  His  fubjedts  were  few,  plain, 
and  important.  His  flyle  was  ve- 
hement, images  bold,  his  deport- 
ment fbiemn,  his  adions  eager, 
and  his  morals  ftricl;  but  this 
bright  morning-ftargave  way  to  the 
illuft-ious  Sun  of  Righteoufncfs, 
who  now  arofe  on  a  benighted 
world    Jefus  Chrill  certainly  was 
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Who  lowed,  that,  in  general,  the  fim- 
plicity  of  Chriftianity  was  main- 
tained, though  under  gradual  de- 
cay, during  the  iirft  three  centu- 
ries. The  next  five  centuries  pro- 
duced many  pious  and  excellent 
preachers  both  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  churches,  though  the  doc- 
trine continued  to  degenerate. 
The  Greeic  pulpit  was  adorned 
with  fome  eloquent  orators.     Ba- 
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the  prince  of  preachers, 
but  can  admire  the  fimplicity  and. 
majefty  of  his  ftyle,  the  beauty  of 
his  images,  the  alternate  foftnefs 
and  feverity  of  his  addrefs,  the 
choice  of  his  fubjefts,  the  grace- 
fulnefs  of  his  deportment,  and  the 
jndefatigablenefs  of  his  zeal  ?  Let 
the  reader  charm  and  folace  him- 
felf  in  the  ftudy  and  contempla- 
tion of  the  character,   excellency, 

and  dignity,  of  this  beft  of  preach-    fil,  bifliop  of  Caefarea,  John  Chry- 
crs,  as  he  will  find  them  delineated 
by  the  evangelifts. 

The  apollies  exadly  copied  their 
divine  mafier.  They  formed  mul- 
titudes of  religious  focieties,  and 
were  abundantly  fuccefsful  in  their 
labours.  They  confined  their  at- 
tention to  religion,  and  left  the 
fchool  to  difpute,  and  politicians 
to  intrigue.  The  dodrines  they 
preached  they  fupported  entirely 
by  evidence ;  and  neither  had  nor 
required  fuch  alliftance  as  human 
laws  or  worldly  policy,  the  elo- 
quence of  the  fchools  or  the  ter- 
ror of  arms,  the  charms  of  n:oney 
or  the  tricks  of  tradefmen,  could 
afford  them. 

The  apoftles  being  dead,  every 
thing  came  to  pafs  as  they  had 
foretold.  The  whole  Chriftian 
fyftem  underwent  a  mifcrable 
change :  preaching  fhared  the 
fate  of  other  inftitutions,  and  this 
glory  of  the  primitive  church  was 
now  gradually  degenerated.  Tbofe 
writers  whom  wc  call  the  Fa:hers, 
however,  held  up  to  view  by  fome 


as  models  of  imitation,  do  not 
deferve  that  indifcriminate  praife 
afcribcd  to  them.  Chriftianity,  it 
is  true,  is  found  in  their  writings  ; 
but  how  fadly  incorporate('  with 
Pygan  philofophy  and  Jewifh  al- 
legory I     It  muft,  indeed,  je  al- 


fofiom,  preacher  at  Antioch,  and 
afterwards  patriarch  (as  he  was 
called)  of  Conftantinople,  and 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  all  flou- 
rilhed  in  the  fourth  century,  feem 
to  have  led  the  fa(hion  of  preach- 
ing in  the  Greek  church  :  Jerom 
and  Augutline  did  the  fame  in  the 
Latin  church.  For  fome  time, 
preaching  was  common  to  biOiops, 
elders,  deacons,  and  private  bre- 
thren in  the  primitive  church: 
in  procefs,  it  was  reftrained  to 
the  bilhop,  and  to  fuch  as  he 
fhould  appoint.  They  called  the 
appointment  ordination;  and  at 
laft  attached  I  know  not  what 
ideas  of  myftery  and  influence  to 
the  word,  and  of  dominion  to  the 
billiop  who  pronounced  it.  When 
a  bi(hop  or  preacher  travelled, 
he  claimed  no  authority  to  exer- 
cife  the  duties  of  his  function, 
iinlefs  he  were  invited  by  the 
churches  where  he  attended  pub- 
lic worfliip.  The  firft  preachers 
differed  much  in  pulpit  action; 
the  greater  part  ufed  very  mode- 
rate and  fober  gel^ure.  They  de- 
livered their  fermons  all  extem- 
pore, while  there  were  notaries 
who  took  down  what  they  faid. 
Sermons  in  thofe  days  were 
all  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  The 
Greeks   preached  in   Greek,    the 
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Latins  in  Latin.  They  did  not 
preach  by  the  clock  (fo  to  fpeak), 
but  were  fliort  or  long  as  they 
faw  occafion,  though  an  hour  was 
.about  the  ufual  time.  Sermons 
were  generally  both  preached  and 
heard  fianding;  but  fometimes 
both  fpeaker  and  auditors  fat, 
efpecially  the  aged  and  the  infirm. 
The  fathers  were  fond  of  allegory  ; 
for  Origen,  that  everlafting  alle- 
gorizer,  had  fet  them  the  example. 
Before  preaching,  the  preacher 
Tifually  went  into  a  veftry  to  pray, 
and  afterward  to  fpeak  to  fuch  as 
came  to  falute  him.  He  prayed 
with  his  eyes  Hiut  in  the  pulpit. 
The  iirft  word  the  preacher  uttered 
to  the  people,  when  he  afcended 
the  pulpit,  was  *'  Peace  be  with 
you,"  or  "  The  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jefus  Chrift,  the  love  of  God,  and 
the  fellowfliip.of  the  Holy  Ghoft, 
be  with  you  all  -,'  to  which  the 
affembly  at  firft  added  "  Amen  :'' 
and,  in  after  times,  they  anfwered 
"  And  with  thy  fpirit."  Degene- 
rate, however,  as  thefe  days  were 
in  comparifon  with  thofe  of  the 
apofties,  yet  they  were  golden  ages 
in  comparifon  with  the  times  that 
folioued,  when  metaphyfical  rea- 
fonings,  myftical  divinity,  yea, 
Ariftotelian  categories,  and  read- 
ing the  lives  of  faints,  were  fubfti- 
tuted  in  the  place  of  fermons. 
The  pulpit  became  a  ftage,  where 
ludicrous  priefts  obtained  the  vul- 
gar laugh  by  the  lowed  kind  of 
wit,  efpecially  at  the  feilivals  of 
Chriflmas  and  Eafter. 

But  the  gloiious  reformation  was 
the  offspring  of  preaching,  by 
which  mankind  were  informed : 
there  was  a  ftandard,  and  the  re- 
ligion of  the  times  was  put  to  trial 
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by  it.  The  avidity  of  the  com-* 
mon  people  to  read  fcripture,  and 
to  hear  it  expounded,  was  wonder- 
ful, and  the  Papifts  were  fo  fully 
convinced  of  the  benefit  of  fre- 
quent public  inftru6lion,  that  they 
who  were  juftly  called  unpreaching 
prelates,  and  whofe  pulpits,  to  ufe 
an  expreffion  of  Latimer,  had 
been  bells  without  clappers  for  ma- 
ny a  long  year,  were  obliged  for 
fliame  to  l"et  up  regular  preach* 
ing  again. 

The  church  of  Rome  has  pro- 
duced fome  great  preachers  fmce 
the  reformation,  but  not  equal 
to  the  reformed  preachers  ;  and 
a  queftion  naturally  arifes  here, 
which  it  would  be  unpardonable 
to  pafs  over  in  lilence,  concerning 
the  fmgular  eff'eci  of  the  preach- 
ing of  the  reformed,  which  v/as 
general,  national,  univerfal  re- 
formation. 

Li  the  darkeft  times  of  popery 
there  had  arifen  now  and  then 
fome  famous  popular  preachers, 
who  had  zealoully  inveighed  againib 
the  vices  of  their  times,  and  whofe 
fermons  had  produced  Hidden  and 
amazing  efted:s  on  their  auditors: 
but  all  thefe  effe6ls  had  died  away 
with  the  preachers  who  produced 
them,  and  all  things  had  gone 
back  into  the  old  flate.  Law, 
learning,  commerce,  fociety  at 
large,  had  not  been  improved.— 
Here  a  new  fcene  opens;  preach- 
ers arife  lefs  popular,  perhaps  lefs 
indefatigable  and  exemplary;  their 
fermons  produce  lefs  llriking  im- 
mediate effeds  ;  and  yet  their  au- 
ditors go  away, and  agree  by  whole 
nations  to  reform. 

Jerom  Savonarola,  Jerom  Nar- 

nij  Capiftran;  Conne<^e,  and  many 
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others,  had  produced  by  their  fer- 
moiis  great  immediate  efforts. 
When  Connede  preached,  the  la- 
dies lowered  their  head-drefl'es, 
and  committed  quilled  caps  by 
hundreds  to  the  flames.  When 
Narni  taught  the  populace  in 
Lent,  from  the  pulpits  of  Rome, 
half  the  city  went  from  his  fer- 
mons,  crying  along  the  fireets, 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  ;  Chriji 
have  mtrcy  upon  us  ;  fo  that  in  only 
one  PalTion  week,  two  thoufand 
crowns  worth  of  ropes  were  fold 
to  make  fcourges  with  ;  and  when 
he  preached  before  the  pope  to 
cardinals  and  bifhops,  and  paint- 
ed the  crime  of  non-refidence  in 
its  own  colours,  he  frightened 
thirty  or  forty  bifliops,  who  heard 
^im,  inftantly  home  to  their  dio- 
ccfes.  In  the  pulpit  of  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Salamanca  he  induced 
eight  hundred  ftudcnts  to  quit  all 
•worldly  profpeds  of  honour,  rich- 
es, and  pleafure,  and  to  become 
penitents  in  divers  monafteries. 
Some  of  this  clafs  were  martyrs, 
too.  We  know  the  fate  of  Savo- 
narola, and  more  might  be  add- 
ed :  but  all  lamented  the  momen- 
tary duration  of  the  efFeds  pro- 
duced by  their  labours.  Narni 
himfelfwas  fodifgufted  with  his  of- 
iice,  that  he  renounced  preaching, 
and  thut  himfelf  up  in  his  cell  to 
mourn  over  his  irreclaimable  con- 
temporaries ;  for  bifhops  went 
back  to  court,  and  rope-makers 
lay  idle  again. 

Our  reformers  taught  all  the 
good  dodrines  which  had  been 
taught  by  thefe  men,  and  they 
added  two  or  three  more,  by 
which  they  laid  the  axe  to  the  root 
of  apoftacy,  and  produced  gene- 


ral reformation.  Inftead  of  ap- 
pealing to  popes,  and  canons,  and 
founders,  and  fathers,  they  only 
quoted  them,  and  referred  their 
auditors  to  the  holy  fcriptures  for 
law.  Pope  Leo  X.  did  not  know 
this  when  he  told  Pricrio,  who 
complained  of  Luther's  herefy, 
Triar  Martin  had  a  Jine  genius  f 
They  alfo  taught  the  people  what 
little  they  knew  of  Chriftian  liber- 
ty  ;  and  fo  led  them  into  a  belief 
that  they  might  follow  their  oiiJfc 
ideas  in  religion,  without  the  con- 
fent  of  a  confeflbr,  a  diocefan,  a 
pope,  or  a  council.  They  went 
farther,  and  laid  the  ftrefs  of  all 
religion  on  jvjlifying  faith.  This 
obliged  the  people  to  get  acquaint- 
ed with  Chrift,  the  objed;  of  their 
faith  ;  and  thus  they  were  led  into 
the  knowledge  of  a  character  alto- 
gether ditferent  from  what  they 
faw  in  their  old  guides;  a  charac- 
ter which  it  is  impollible  to  know, 
and  not  to  admire  and  imitate* 
The  old  papal  popular  fermons 
had  gone  off  like  a  charge  of  gun- 
powder, producing  only  a  fright^ 
a  buftle,  and  a  black  face  ;  but 
thole  of  the  neive  learninge,  as  the 
monks  called  them,  were  fmall 
hearty  feeds,  which,  being  fown 
in  the  honeft  hearts  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  watered  with  the  de\T 
of  heaven,  foftly  vegetated,  and 
imperceptibly  unfolded  bloffom* 
and  fruits  of  ineltimable  value. 

Thefe  eminent  fervants  of  Chrift 
excelled  in  various  talents,  both 
in  the  pulpit  and  in  private. 
Knox  came  down  like  a  thunder* 
ftorm  ;  Calvin  refembled  a  whole 
day's  fet  rain  ;  Beza  was  a  fhower 
,  of  the  foftefl  dew.  Old  Latimer, 
in  a  coarfe  frieze  gown,  trudged 
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Hfoot,  his  teftament  hanging  at  one 
end  of  his  leathern  girdle,  and  his 
fpedtacles  at  the  other,  and  with- 
out ceremony  inftriicted  the  people 
in  ruftic  ftyle  from  a  hollow  tree ; 
while  the  courtly  Ridley  in  latin 
and  fur  taught  the  fame  principles 
in  the  cathedral  of  the  metropo- 
lis. Cranmer,  though  a  timorous 
man,  ventured  to  give  king  Hen- 
ry the  Eighth  a  New  Teitamcnt, 
with  the  label,  'whoremongers  and 
adulttrers  God  will  judge  ;  while 
Knox,  who  faid  there  was  mdhiug 
in  the  pJeaJant  face  of  a  lady  io 
cffray  him,  affured  tlie  queen  of 
Scots,  that,  "  if  there  were  any 
fpark  of  the  fpirit  of  God,  yea, 
of  honefty  and  wifdom  in  her,  flie 
would  not  be  offended  with  his 
affirming  in  his  iermons,  that  the 
diverliMns  of  her  court  were  dia- 
bolical Climes,— evidences  of  im- 
piety or  imanitN."  Ihefe  men 
wetc  not  all  accompiiiiied  fcho- 
lars ;  but  they  all  gave  proof 
enough  that  they  were  honeft, 
hearty,  and  difrntercited  in  the 
caule  of  religion. 

All  Europe  produced  great  and 
excellent  preachers,  and  fome  of 
the  more  ftudious  and  iedate  re- 
duced iheir  art  of  public  preach- 
ing to  a  fyflem,  and  taught  rules 
of  a  good  fermon.  Bilhop  Wil- 
kins  enumerated,  in  l646,  up- 
wards ot  fixty  who  had  written  on 
the  fubjed.  Several  of  thefe  are 
valuable  treatifcs,  full  of  edifying 
inltrudions  ;  but  all  are  on  a  fcale 
too  large,  and,  by  afle6ting  to 
treat  of  the  whole  office  of  a  mi- 
ni fter,  leave  that  capital  branch, 
public  preaching,  upfiniftied  and 
vague. 


One  of  the  mod  important  ar^ 
tides  of  pulpit  fcience,  that  which 
gives  life  and  energy  to  all  the  reft, 
and  without  which  all  the  reft  are 
nothing  but  a  vain  parade, is  either 
negled:ed  or  exploded  in  all  thefe 
treatifes.  It  is  cffential  to  the  mi- 
niftration  of  the  Divine  Word  by 
public  preaching,  that  preachers 
be  allowed  to  form  principles  of 
their  own,  and  that  their  fermons 
contain  their  real  fentiments,  the 
fruits  of  their  own  intenie  thought 
and  meditation.  Preaching  can- 
not be  in  a  good  ftate  in  thofe 
communities,  where  the  fliameful 
traffic  of  buying  and  felling  ma- 
nufcript  fermons  is  carried  on. 
JNJoreover,  all  the  animatino  en- 
couragements  that  arife  from  a 
free  unbialled  choice  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  fiom  their  uncontami- 
nated  difinterefted  applaure,fhould 
be  left  open  to  ftimulatea  generous 
youth  to  excell.  Command  a  man 
to  utter  what  he  has  no  inclination 
to  propagate,  and  what  he  does 
not  even  believe;  threaten,  him  at 
the  fame  time, with  all  the  miferies 
of  life,  if  he  dare  to  follow  his 
own  ideas,  and  to  promulge  his 
own  fentiments,  and  you  pafs  a 
fentence  of  death  on  all  he  fays. 
He  does  declaim  ;  but  all  is  lan- 
guid and  cold,  and  he  lays  his 
lyftem  out  as  an  undertaker  does 
the  dead. 

Since  the  reformers,  we  have 
had  multitudes  who  have  entered 
into  their  views  with  difinterefted- 
nefs  and  fuccefs  ;  and,  in  the  pre- 
fent  times,  both  in  the  church  ?ind 
among  DilTenters,  names  could  be 
mentioned  which  would    do   ho- 
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there  are  too  many  who  do  not 
fill  up  that  important  ftation  with 
proportionate  piety  and  talents, 
yet  we  have  men  who  arc  con- 
fpicuoiis  for  their  extent  of  know- 
ledge, depth  of  experience,  origi-*^ 
nality  of  thought,  fervency  of 
zeal,  confiftency  of  deportment, 
and  great  ufefulnefs  intheChriftian 
church.  May  their  numbers  ftill 
be  incrcafed,  and  their  exertions 
in  the  caufe  of  truth  be  eminently 
crowr.ed  v,'ith  the  Divine  blcffing! 
See  Rubin/on  s  Chnuky  2d  vol.,  pre- 
face ;  and  books  recommended 
vnrler  article  Minister. 

PREADAMiTE,  a  denomination 
given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  conceived  by  fome  people 
to  have  lived  before  Adam. 

Ifaac  de  la  Pereyra,  in  16.55, 
pnbliflied  a  book  to  evince  the 
reality  of  Preadamites,  by  which 
he  gained  a  confiderable  number 
of  profelytes  to  the  opinion  ;  but 
the  anfwer  of  Demarets,  profel- 
for  of  theology  at  Groningen, 
publifhcd  the  year  following,  put 
a  ftop  to  its  progrefs,  though  Pe- 
reyra made  a  reply. 

His  fyftem  was  this.  The  Jews 
tie  calls  Adamites,  and  iVippofcs 
them  to  have  iflued  from  Adam; 
and  gives  the  title  Freadamites 
to  the  Gentiles,  whom  he  fuppofes 
to  have  been  a  long  time  before 
Adam.  But  this  being  exprefsly 
contrary  to  the  firft  words  of  Ge- 
iiefis',  Pereyra  had  recourfe  to  the 

'  fabulous  antiquities  of  the  Egypt- 
ians and  Chaldeans,  and  to  fome 
idle  rabbins,  who  imagined  there 
had  been  another  world  before 
that  defcribcd  by  ^^lofes.  Ho  was 
apprehended  by  the  incjuifition  in 
Flanders;  and  very  roughly  ufod, 


though  in  the  fcrvice  of  the  dau- 
phin. But  he  appealed  from  their 
fentence  to  Rome,  whither  he 
went  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
VII.,  and  where  he  printed  a  re- 
tradion  of  his  book  of  Preadam- 
ites. 

The  arguments  againft  the  Pre- 
adamites are  thefe.  The  facred 
hiftory  of  IMofes  affures  us  that 
Adam  and  Eve  v.'ere  the  firll  per- 
fons  that  were  created  on  the 
earth,  1  Gen.  26\  2  Gen.  7.  Our 
Saviour  confirmed  this  when  he 
faid,  "  From  the  beginning  of  the 
creation  God  made  them  male 
and  female,'-  10  Mark,  6.  It  is 
undeniable  that  he  fpeaks  this  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  becaufe  in  the 
next  verfe  he  ufes  the  fame  words 
as  thofe  in  Genefis,  ch.  2,  and 
24,  "  Therefore  fliall  a  man  leave 
his  father  and  mother,  and  cleave 
unto  his  wife."  It  is  alfo  clear 
from  3  Gen.  20,  where  it  is  faid, 
that  "Adam  called  his  wife's  name 
Eve,  becUufe  fhe  was  the  mother 
of  all  lixing ;"  that  is,  flie  was 
the  fource  and  root  of  all  men 
and  women  in  the  world  ;  which 
plainly  intimates  that  there  v^^as 
no  other  woman  that  was  fueh  a 
mother.  Finally,  Adam  is  ex- 
prefsly called  twice,  by  the  apof- 
tle  Paul,  the Jiift  mcm^  15,  Ifi  Cor. 
45,  47. 
PREBEND,  the  maintenance  a 
prebendary  receives  out  of  the 
eftate  of  a  cathedral,  or  collegi- 
ate church.  Prebends  are  diftin- 
guiflied  into  fimple  and  dignitary  : 
a  fimple  prebend  has  no  more 
than  the  revenue  for  its  fupport; 
but  a  prebend  with  dignity  has 
always  a  jurifdiclion  annexed  to 
it, 
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PREBENDARY  is  an  ecclefiaftic    the  perfeclions  of  the  Divine  na- 


who  enjoys  a  prebend.     The  dif- 
ference between  a  prebendary  and 
a  canon  is,  that  the  former  re- 
reives  his  prebend  inconfequence 
of  his  ofiiciating  in  the  church ; 
but  the  Litter  merely  by  his  being 
received  into    the    cathedral    or 
college. 
PRECEPT,  a  rule  given  by  a  fu- 
perior  :  a  direction  or  command. 
PREDESTINATION  is  the    de- 
cree of  God,    whereby   he    hath 
for   his  own   glory  fore-ordained 
whatever  comes    to    pafs.      The 
verb  predefcinate  is  of  Latin  ori- 
ginal  Cprocdejlino),    and  lignilies 
in  that  tongue  to   deliberate  be- 
fore-hand vvith  one's  fell  how  one 
fliall  act,  and,  in  confequence  of 
fuch  deliberation,    to    conftitute, 
fore-ordain,    and     predetermine, 
where,  when,  how,  and  by  whom 
any  thing  fliall    be  done,  and  to 
what  end -it  fliall  be  done.    So  the 
Greek  word  Trpopilw,  which  exa6l- 
]y  anfwers  to   the   Englifli   word 
predeftinate,  and  is   rendered  by 
it,  fignifies  to  refolve  before-hand 
with  one's  felf  what  fliall  be  done, 
and  before  the  thing  refolved  on  is 
actually   etFe6tcd ;  to    appoint    it 
fome  certain  ufe,  and  direct  it  to 
fome  determinate  end.    This  doc- 
trine   has    been   the  occalion  of 
conltderable  difputes  and  contro- 
verfies   among  divines.      On   the 
one  fide  it  has  been  obfervcd,  that 
it  is  impoflible  to  reconcile  it  with 
our  ideas  of  the  jultice  and  good- 
ncfs  of  God,  that  it  makes    God 
to  be  the  author  of  fin  ;  deftroys 
moral  diftindtion,  and  renders  all 
our   efforts   ufelefs.       Predcftina- 
rians    deny    thefe    confequences, 
and  endeavour  to  prove  this  doc- 
trine from  the  confidcration    of 


ture,  and   from  fcripture  teftimo- 
ny.     If  his  knowledge,  fay  tliey> 
be  infinite  and   unchangeable,  he 
muft  have  known  every  thing  from 
eternity.     If  we  allow  the  attri- 
bute of  prcfcicnce,  the  idea  of  a 
decree  muil  certainly  be   believed 
alfo ;  for  how  can  an  adion  that 
is  reall}'^  to  come  to  pafs  be  fore- 
feen    if    it  be  not   determined  ? 
God  knew  every  thing  from  the 
beginning  ;    but  this  he  could  not 
have  known  if  he  had  not  fo  de- 
termined it.     If,  alfo,  God  be  in- 
finitely wife,  it  cannot  be  conceived 
that  he  would  leave  things  at  ran- 
dom, and  have  no  plan.     He  is  a 
God  of  order,  and  this  order  he 
obferves  as  ftridly  in  the  moral  as 
in    the   natural    world,    however 
confufed  things  may  appear  to  us. 
To  conceive  otherwife  of  God  is 
to  degrade  him,  and  is  an  infult 
to  his  perfedions.     If  he,  then, 
be  wife  and  unchangeable,  no  new 
idea   or  purpofe  can  arife  in  his 
mind  ;  no  alteration  of  his  plan 
can  take  place  upon  condition  of 
his    creatures   acting   in    this    or 
that  way.     To  fay  that  this  doc- 
trine makes  him  the  author  of  fin  is 
not  juilifiable.  We  all  allow  onini 
potence  to  be  an  attribute  of  Deity, 
and  that  by  this  attribute  he  could 
have  prevented  fin  from  entering 
into  the  world,  had  he  chofen  it; 
yet  we  fee  he  did  not.     Now  he  is 
no  more  the  author  of  fin  in  one 
cafe  than  the  other.    May  we  not 
aflc,  Why  does  he  fuffcr  thofe  ine- 
qualities of  Providence  ?  Why  per- 
mit whole  nations  to  lie  in  idola- 
try  for  ages  ?  Why  leave  men  to 
the  raoft  cruel  barbarities  ?   Why 
punifli  the  fins  of  the  fathers  in 
the  children?     In  a  word.   Why 
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permit  the  world  at  large  to  be 
lubjedl  to  pains,  crofies,  lofics, 
rvils  of  every  kind,  and  that  for 
fo  man}' thoufands  of  years?  And, 
yet,  will  any  dare  call  the  Deity 
iinjuft  ?  The  fad  is,  our  finite 
minds  knows  but  little  of  the  na- 
ture of  Divine  Jultice,  or  any 
other  of  his  attributes.  But,  fup- 
pofing  there  are  difficulties  in  this 
fubjcct  (and  what  fubjed  is  with- 
out ?),  the  fcriptureal30unds  with 
palTages  which  at  once  prove  the 
doarine,  25  Matt.  34.  8  Rom. 
29,  30.  1  Eph.  3,  <3,  11.  1,  2d 
Tim.  9.  2,  2d  Thefl:  13.  1,  1ft 
Pet.  1,  2.  6  John,  37-  17  John, 
2  to  24.  13  Rev.  8.  17  Rev.  S. 
4  Dan.  35.  5,  1ft  Thetf.  I9.  11 
Matt.  26.  4  Exod.  21.  1 6  Prov. 
A'.  13  Ads,  48.  See  Decrees 
OF  God  ;  Necessity  ;  King, 
Toplarh,  Cooper,  and  Tucker,  on 
Tredfjtmafion;  Burnet  on  [J  Art.; 
Whiihy  and  Gill  on  the  Five  Points; 
Wejleifs  Fred,  conjdercd ;  Hill's 
Logica  Wfjleicnfis  ;  Edwards  on  the 
Will;  Foihill  on  the  Decrees;    Ed- 

'  wards  Veritas  Redux;  Saurin's  Ser- 
mons, vol.  v.,  fcr  13. 

PRE-EXISTENCE  OF  JESUS 
CHRIST,  is  his  exiftencc  before 
he  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
That  he  really  did  exift  before  is 
plain  from  3  John,  13.  6  John, 
50,  ike.  17  John.  8  John,  5S.  1 
John,  1,4;  but  there  are  various 
opinions  refpeding  this  exiftence. 
Some  acknowledge,  that  in  Jefus 
Chi  ill  there  is  a  divine  nature,  a 
rational  foul,  and  a  human  bo- 
dy. His  body,  they  think,  was 
formed  in  the  Virgin's  womb  ;  his 
human  foul,  they  fuppofe,  was 
the  iirft  and  moft  excellent  of  all 
the  works  of  God ;  was  brought  into 


exifience  before  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  fubfifted  in  happy  uni- 
on in  heaven  with  the  iecond  per- 
fon  in  the  Godhead,  till  his  incar- 
nation. Thefe  divines  differ  from 
thofc  called  Arians,  for  the  latter 
afcribe  to  Chrift  only  a  created 
deity,  whereas  the  former  hold 
his  true  and  proper  divinity  :  they 
difter  from  the  Socinians,  who  be- 
lieve no  exiftence  of  Chrift  before 
his  incarnation  :  they  differ  from 
the  Sabellians,  who  only  own  a 
trinity  of  names :  they  differ,  al- 
fo,  from  the  generally  received 
opinion,  which  is,  that  the  hu- 
man foul  began  to  exift  in  his  mo- 
ther's womb,  in  exad  conformity 
to  that  likenefs  unto  his  brethren, 
of  which  St.  Paul  fpeaks,  2  Heb. 
17.  The  writers  in  favour  of  the 
pre-exiltence  of  Jei'us  Chrifl's  hu- 
man foul  recommend  their  thehs 
by  thefe  three  arguments.  1 .  Many 
plain  paffages  of  fcripture  exprefs- 
ly  declare  it. — 2.  Several  difticult 
paffages  become  eafy  by  allowing 
it.— 3.  The  work  of  redemption 
appears  moie  clear,  uniform,  and 
excellent.  In  proof  ot  thefe  they 
quote  8,  2d  Cor.  9  17  John,  5. 
1  Col.  15,  17.  8  John,  58.  6  Ch. 
62.  On  the  other  fide  it  is  affirm- 
ed, that  this  dodrine  of  the  pre- 
exiftcnce  of  the  human  foul  of 
Chrifl;  weakens  and  fub verts  that 
of  his  perfonality  1.  A  pure  in- 
telligent fpirit,  fay  they,  the  firft, 
the  inofl  antient,  and  the  moH 
excellent  of  creatures,  created  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  the  world, 
fo  exadly  refembles  the  fccond 
perfon  of  the  Arian  trinity,  that 
it  is  impoffihle  to  fliew  the  leafl 
difference,  except  in  name. — 2. 
'I'he  pre-exiltent  intelligence  fup- 
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pofed  in  this   doftrine  is  fo  con- 
founded with   thole  other  intelli- 
gences called  angels,  that  there  is 
great  danger  of  miftaking  this  hu- 
man foul  for  an  angel,  and  fo  of 
making  the  perfon    of   Chrifl:   to 
conlift  of    three    natures.— 3.   If 
Jefus  Chrift  had  nothing  in   com- 
mon like  the  reft  of  mankind  ex- 
cept a  body,  how  could  this  femi- 
conformity  make  him  a  real  man  ? 
— 4.  The  paiTages  quoted  in  proof 
of  the  pre-exiitence  of  the  human 
foul   of   Jefus  Chrill   are   of  the 
fame  fort  with  thofe  which  others 
allege  in   proof  of  the  pre-exilt- 
enceof  all  human  fouls.— -5.  This 
opinion,  by  afcribing  the  dignity 
of  the  work  of  redemption  to  this 
iiiblime  human  fou?,  detracts  from 
the  deity  of  Chrift,  and  renders 
the  laft  as  pailive  as  the  lirft  a<^ive. 
— 6\  This  notion  is  contrary   to 
fcripture.     St.   Paul  fays,  in  all 
things  it  behoved  him  to  be  made 
like  his  brethren :  he  partook   of 
all  our  infirmities,  except  iin.    St. 
Luke  fays,  he  increafed  in  ftature 
and    in    wifdora,     2    Heb.  17.  2 
Luke,  52.     See  Jesus  Chri&t  ; 
Robin fons  Claude,  p.  21 4?,  31  ] ,  vol. 
I.;  Watts  s  WorJiSy  vol.  V.,  p.  274-, 
385;  Gill's  Body  ofDiv.,  vol.  II., 
p.  51;  Robinfons  Plea,  p.   140; 
Sirnpfon's  Apology  for  the  Trin.,  p. 
190 ;  Haxvkers  Scr.  on  the  Diii- 
iiity  ofChriJi,  p.  44,  45. 
PREMONSTRANTES,  or  Pr^'.- 
MONSTRATENSES,  a  Tcligious Or- 
der of  regular  canons,  inftituted 
in   1120     by    S.    Norbert,    and 
thence  alfo  called  Norbertines. 

The  firft  monaftery  of  this  order 
was  built  by  Norbert  in  theifle  of 
France,  three  leagues  to  the  weft  of 
I^aon,  which  he  called Prasmonlhe, 
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Prasmonflratum ;  and  hence  the  of- 
der  itfelf  derived  its  name,  thoufrh 
as  to  the  occafion  of  that  name  the 
writers  of  the  order  are  divided. 
At  tirft  the  religious  of  this  order 
wore  fo  very  poor,  that  they  had 
only  a  fingle  afs,  which  ferved  to 
carry  the  wood  they  cut  down 
every  morning,  and  fent  to  Laon 
in  order  to  purchafe  bread.  But 
they  foon  received  fo  many  dona- 
tions, and  built  fo  many  monaf- 
teries,  that  in  thirty  years  after  the 
foundation  of  the  order  they  had 
above  one  hundred  abbeys  in 
France  and  Germany;  and  in  pro- 
ccfs  of  time  the  order  fo  increafed, 
that  it  had  monafteries  in  all  parts 
of  Chriftendom,  amounting  to 
one  thoufand  abbeys,  thice  hun- 
dred provoftlhips,  a  vaft  number 
of  priories,  and  five  hundred 
nunneries :  but  they  are  now 
greatly  diminifiied.  The  rule  they 
followed  was  that  of  St.  Aguftine, 
with  fome  flight  alterations,  and 
an  addition  of  certain  fevere  laws, 
whofe  authority  did  not  ion^  fur- 
vive  their  founder. 

The  order  was  approved  byllo- 
norius  II.,  in  1126',  and  again  br 
feveral  fucceeding  popes.  At  firft, 
the  abltinence  from  ileth  was  ri- 
gidly obferved.  In  1245,  Innocent 
IV.  complained  of  its  being  neg- 
lected to  a  general  chapter,  in 
1288,  theirgeneral,  William,  pro- 
cured leave  of  pope  Nicholas  IV. 
for  thofe  of  the  order  to  eat  fiefh 
on  journeys.  In  14^0,  Pius  II. 
granted  them  a  general  perniilTion 
to  eat  meat,  excepting  irom  Sep- 
tuagefimato  Eafter.  In  the  firft  mo- 
nafteries  built  by  Norbert  there 
was  one  for  men  and  another  for 
v/umen,  only  feparated  by  a  wall. 
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In  1137,  by  a  decree  of  a  gene- 
ral chapter,  this  practice  was  pro- 
hibited, and  the  women  removed 
out  of  thofe  already  bnilt  to  a  great- 
er diftance  from  ihofe  of  the  men. 
The  PraBmonftratenfes,or  monks 
of  Premonftre,vulgar!y  called  white 
canons,  came  firft  into  England 
A.  D.  114^.  Their  iirft  monaf- 
terv,  called  A"^e<:i'-//o?//e,  \vas  erect- 
ed in  Lincolnfliire,  by  Peter  de 
Saulia,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mar- 
tial. In  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
this  order  had  twenty-fevcn  mo- 
nafteries  in  England. 

PRESBYTER.  Sec  next  article; 
Deacon  ;  Elder. 

PRESBYTERIANS.  The  title 
Prcf!)ytcrian  comes  from  the 
Greek  word  Xl^ta^vr^o^,  which  fig- 
nifies  fenior  or  elder,  intimating 
that  the  government  of  the  church 
in  the  New  Tellament  was  by 
preftyteries,  that  is,  by  alTocia- 
tion  of  miniflersand  ruling  elders, 
poffefied  all  of  equal  powers, 
without  any  fuperiority  among 
them,  either  in  office  or  order. 
The  Prefiiyterians  believe,  that 
the  autliority  of  their  miniilcrs  to 
preach  the  Golpel,  to  adminillcr 
the  facraments  of  baptifm  and 
'the  Lord's  fupper,  and  to  feed  the 
flock  of  Chrili,  is  derived  from 
the  Holy  GhoU  by  the  impofition 
of  the  hands  of  the  prelhytery; 
and  they  oppofe  the  independent 
fcheme  of  the  common  rights  of 
Chriftians  by  the  fame  arguments 
■which  arc  ufed  for  that  purpofe  by 
the  Epifcopalians.  They  affirm, 
however,  that  there  is  no  order 
in  the  church  as  cftabliihed  by 
Chrift  and  his  apollles  fuperior  to 
that  of  preihyters  ;  that  all  minif- 
ters  being  ambaffadors  of  Chrift, 


are  equal  by  their  commifTlon  ; 
that  prejbijtcr  and  bi/hop,  though 
different  words,  are  of  the  fame 
import ;  and  that  prelacy  w^as 
gradually  eicabUHied  upon  the 
primitive  practice  of  making  the 
onoderafor  or  fpeaker  of  the  prelby- 
tery  a  permanent  officer. 

Thele  pofitions  they  maintaia 
againft  the  Epifcopalians  by  the 
following  fcriptural  arguments. — 
They  obferve,  "  That  the  apoftles 
planted  churches  by  ordaining  bi- 
fliops  and  deacons  in  every  city ; 
that  the  minifters  which  in  onet- 
verfe  arc  called  bifhops,  are  in  the 
next  perhaps  denominated  preihy- 
ters; that  we  no  where  read  in. 
the  New  Teftament  of  biffiops, 
prefbyters,  and  deacons,  in  any 
one  church ;  and  that,  therefore, 
we  are  under  theneceffityof  con- 
cluding byhop  and  prejbyter  to  be> 
two  names  for  the  fame  church 
officer.  This  is  apparent  from 
Peter's  exhortation  to  the  elders 
or  prefbyters  who  were  among  the 
Jewifii  Chriftians.  *  The  elders 
(prefbyters)  which  are  among  you. 
1  exhort,  who  am  alfo  an  eWer, 
and  a  witnefs  of  the  fufferings  of 
Chrift,  and  alfo  a  partaker  of  the 
glory  that  ftiall  be  revealed  :  feed 
the  Hock  of  God  which  is  among 
you,  taking  the  overfight  thereof 
(i'?r»crxo7r«L')Jl«5adingas  bijlurps  there- 
of), not  by  conftraint,  but  willingly; 
not  for  filthy  lucre,  but  of  a  ready 
mind;  neither  as  being  lords 
over  God's  heritage,  but  being  en- 
famplcs  to  the  flock,'  5,  1ft  Pet. 
2,3.  From  this  palfage  it  is  evident 
that  the  prefl3\tei*s  not  only  fed 
the  flock  of  God,  but  alfo  govern- 
ed that  f^ock  with  epifcopal  pow- 
ers} and  that  the  apoftle  himfclf, 
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as  a  church  officer,  was  nothing 
more  than  a  prefl)yter  or  elder. 
The  identity  of  the  office  of  bi- 
fliop  and  preAiyter  is  ftill  more  ap- 
parent from  13  Heb.  7,  17.  and 
5, 1ft  Their.  1 2  ;  for  the  biiliops  are 
there  rcprefented  as  governing  the 
ilock,  fpeaking  to  them  the  -vord 
of  God,  watching  for  their  fouls, 
and  difcharging  various  offices, 
which  it  is  impoffible  for  any  man 
to  perform  to  more  than  one  con- 
gregation. 

*'  From  the  laft  cited  text  it  is 
evident  that  the  bilhops  (■^r^ots-la/^s- 
povg)  of  the  ThefTalonian  churches 
had  the  palloral  care  of  no  more 
fouls  than  they  could  hold  perfonal 
communion  with  in  God's  wor- 
Ihip  ;  for  they  were  fuch  as  all 
the  people  were  to  know,  ejleem, 
and  /ore,  as  thofe  that  not  only 
were  over  them,  but  alfo  '  clofcly 
laboured  among  them,  and  admo- 
nirtied  them.'  But  diocefan  bi- 
ffiops,  whom  ordinarily  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  their  flock  never 
hear  nor  fee,  cannot  be  thofe  bi- 
fliopsby  whom  that  flock  is  admo- 
niflied  ;  nor  can  they  be  what  Pe- 
ter requires  the  bilhops  of  the 
Jewilh  converts  to  be,  enfamples  to 
the  Jlock.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Hammond,  who  was  a  very 
learned  divine,  and  a  zealot  for 
epifcopacy,  that  the  elders  w  hom 
theapoftleJamesdefires(5  Jas.  14) 
the  Tick  to  call  for  were  of  the  higheil: 
permanent  order  of  ecclefialtical 
officers  ;  but  it  is  felf-evident  that 
thofe  elders  cannot  have  been  dio- 
cefan bilhops,  otherwife  the  fick 
muft  have  been  often  without  the 
reach  of  the  remedy  propofed  to 
them. 
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"  There  is  nothing  in  fcripture 
upon  which  the  Epilcopalian  is 
more  ready  to  reft  his  caufe  thaix 
the  alleged  epifcopacy  of  Timothy 
and  Titus,  of  whom  the  former 
is  faid  to  have  been  bifliop  of 
Ephefus,  and  the  latter  bifliop  of 
Crete  ;  yet  the  Prelbyterian  thinks 
it  as  clear  as  the  noon-day  fun, 
that  the  })relbyters  of  Ephefus 
were  fuprerae  governors,  under 
Chrift,  of  the  Ephefian  churches, 
at  the  very  time  that  Timothy  is 
pretended  to  "have  been  their  pro- 
per diocefan.  > 

"  In  20  Acls,  17,  &c.,  we  read, 
that  '  from  Miletus  Paul  fent  to 
Ephefus,    and    called  the   elders 
(prelbyters)  of  the  church.     And 
when  they  were  come  to  him,  he 
faid  unto  them,  Ye  know,  from 
the  flrft  day  that  I  came  into  Afia, 
after  w^hat   manner  I    have  been 
with   you  at  all    feafons.     And 
now,  I  know  that  ye  all,  among 
whom  I  have  gone  preaching  the 
kingdom   of    God,  fliall   fee    my 
face  no  more.     Wherefore  I  take 
you  to  record  this  day,  that  I  am 
pure  from  the  blood  of  all   men. 
For  I  have  not  fliunned  to  declare 
unto  you  all  the  counfel  of  God. 
Take  heed,  therefore,  unto  your- 
felvcs,  and  to  all  the  flock  over 
which  the  Holy  Ghoft  hath  made 
you   overfccrs  {s'TrijHOTrovq  bifhopsj, 
to  feed  the  church  of  God,  which 
he  hath  purchafed   with   his   own 
blood.     For  I  know  this,  that  af- 
ter my  departure  fliall    grievous 
wolves  enter  in  among  you,  not 
fparing  the  flock.     Alio  of  your 
own  felves  fliall  men  arifc,  fpeak- 
ing perverfe  things,  to  draw  away 
diiciples  after  them.      Therefore 
i  watchj 
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Watch,  and  remember  that,  by  the 
Ipace  of  three  years,  I  cealed  not 
to  warn  every  one  night  and  day 
with  tears.  And  now,  brethren,  I 
commend  you  to  God,  and  to  the 
word  of  his  grace,'  &c. 

**From  this  pafiage,  it  is  evident 
that  there  was  in  the  city  of  £,phe- 
fus  a  plurality  of  paftors  of  equal 
authority,    without  any    fuperior 
paftor  or  bifliop  over  them  ;  for 
the  apoltle  direds  his  difcourfe  to 
them  all  in    common,  and  gives 
them  equal  power  over  the  whole 
flock.       Dr.    Hammond,  indeed, 
imagines,    that  the  elders   whom 
Paul  called    to   Miletus  were  the 
hijhops  of  Afia,  and  that   he  fent 
for  them  to  Ephefus,  becaufe  that 
citv    was   the  metropolis    of    the 
province.    But,  were  this  opinion 
well  founded,  it  is  not  conceiva- 
ble that  the  facred  writer  would 
have  called  them  the  elders  oi  the 
church  of  Ephefus,  but  the  elders 
of  the  church  in  general,  or    the 
elders  of  the  churches  in  Afia.  Be- 
Ijdes,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
the  apoftle  was  in  fuch  haftc  to  be 
at  Jerulalem,  that  the  facred  hii- 
torian  meafures  his  time  by  days  ; 
whereas  it  muil  have  required  fe- 
veral  months  to  call  together  the 
bifliops  or  elders  of  all  the  cities 
of  Afja  ;  and  he  might  certainly 
have  gone  to  meet  them  at  Ephe- 
fus in  lefs  time  than  would  be  re- 
quifitc  for  their  meeting  in  that 
city, and  j^roceeding thence  to  him 
at  Miletus.     They  mufl  therefore 
have  been  either  the  joint  paftors 
of  one  congregation,  or   the  paf- 
tors of  different  congregations  in 
one  city;  and  as  it  was  thus   in 
Ephefus,   fo  it   was   in   Philippi ; 
for  we  find  the  apoftle  addrcliiiig 


his  epiftle  '  to   all   the  faints  in 
Chrift  Jcfus  which  are  at  Philippi, 
with     the    bifiiops    and  deacons.' 
From    the  paffage  before  us  it  is 
likewife  plain   that  the  prelbyters 
of  Ephefus  had  not  only  the  namt 
but    the  whole  power   of  biihops 
given  to  them  by  the  Holy  Gholl ; 
for  they  are   enjoined  to    do   the 
whole  work   of  bifliops— 7ro(/>ta»«n' 
tv}v  iKK^riaiav  Tov  9soy"-which   ligni- 
hes,  to   Title  as  well   as  feed  the 
church  of  God.     Whence  we  fee 
that  the  apoftle  makes  the  power 
oi  governing  infcparable  from  that 
of   preaching  and  watching  ;  and 
that,  according  to  him,  all   who 
are  preachers  of  God's  word,  and 
watchmen  of  fouls,    are  ncccfla- 
rily   rulers  or    governors   of    the 
church,  without  being  accounta- 
ble for  their  management  to  any 
prelate,    but  only  to  their   Lord 
Chrift,  from  whom  their  power  is 
derived. 

"  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
apoftle  Paul  left  in  the  church  of 
Ephefus,  which  he  had  planted, 
no  other  fuccefibrs  to  himfelf  than 
pre/byter-bifiups,  or  Prcfl)ytcrian 
minifters,  and  that  he  did  not  de- 
volve his  power  upon  any  prelate. 
Timothy,  whom  the  Epifcopalians 
allege  to  have  been  the  iiril  bifliop 
of  Ephefus,  was  prefent  when  this 
fettlement  was  made,  20  Ads,  5  ; 
and  it  is  furely  not  to  be  fuppofed 
that,  had  he  been  their  bifliop» 
the  apoftle  would  have  devolved 
the  whole  epifcopal  power  upon 
the  prefbyters  before  his  face.  If 
ever  there  were  a  feafon  fitter  than 
another  for  pointing  out  the  duty 
of  this  fu])pofed  bifliop  to  his  dio- 
cefe,  and  his  pren)yters  duty,  to 
jiiim,  it  was  furely  wh^n  Paul  was 
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taking  his  final  leave  of  them,  and 
difcourfing  fo  pathetically  con- 
cerning the  duty  of  oierjcers^  the 
comins;  of  ravenous  wolves,  and 
the  conlcquent  hazard  of  the 
flock.  In  this  farewell  difcourfe 
he  tells  them  that  '  He  had  not 
fhunned  to  declare  unto  them  all 
the  counfel  of  God/  But  with 
Mhat  truth  could  this  have  been 
faid,  if  obedience  to  a  diocefan 
bilhop  had  been  any  part  oi'  theii 
duty  either  at  the  time  of  the 
apoftle's  fpeaking,  or  at  any  fu- 
ture period  ?  lie  forefavv  that  ra- 
venous wolves  would  enter  in 
anujiigthem,  and  that  even  fome 
of  themfehes  ihould  arife  fpeak- 
ing  perverfe  things  ;  and  if,  as  the 
Epifcopalians  allege, dioceian  cpil- 
copacy  was  the  remedy  provided 
for  thofe  evils,  is  it  not  ftrange, 
palling  ftrange,  that  the  infpired 
preacher  did  not  forei'ee  that  Ti- 
mothy, who  was  Itanding  belide 
him,  was  deftined  to  fill  that  im- 
piortant  office  ;  or,  if  he  did  fore- 
fee  it,  that  he  omitted  to  recom- 
mend him  to  his  future  charge, 
and  to  give  him  proper  inftruc- 
tions  for  the  difcharge  of  his  duty  ? 
"  But  ifTimothy  was  not  bilhop 
of  Ephefus,  what,  it  may  be  afk- 
ed,  was  his  office  in  that  city  ? 
for  that  he  refilled  there  for  fome 
time, and  was  b}  the  apofilcinvclt- 
ed  with  authority  to  ordain  and 
rebuke  prelbyters,  are  fa6"ts  about 
^vhich  all  parties  are  agreed,  and 
which,  indeed,  cannot  be  contro- 
verted by  any  reader  of  Faul's 
epiltlcs.  To  this  the  Preibyterian 
replies,  with  confidence,  that  the 
power  which  Timothy  exercifed 
in  the  church  of  Eph-^fus  was 
that  of  an  evangelifl,  2  Tim.  -i, 


5.  and  not  a  fixed  prelate.  But, 
according  to  Eufebius,  the  work 
of  an  cvangeliu  was,  '  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  faith  in  barba- 
rous nations,  and  to  conftitute 
among  them  paftors  ;  after  which 
he  palled  on  to  other  countries/ 
Accordingly  we  find  that  Timo- 
thy was  refident  for  a  time  at 
Philippiand  Corinth,  (2  Phil.  Ip. 
4,irtCor.  17.  16,  iftCor.  10,  11.) 
as  well  as  at  Ephefus,  and  that  he 
had  as  much  auLhcrity  over  thofe 
churches  as  over  that  of  which  he  is 
faid  to  have  been  the  fixed  bifhop. 
'  Now,  if  Timotheus  come,  fee 
that  he  may  be  with  you  with- 
out fear,  for  he  worketh  the  work 
of  the  Lord,  as  I  alio  do.  Let  no 
man,  therefore,  defpife  him.'  This 
text  might  lead  us  to  fuppofe 
that  Timothy  was  biffiop  of  Co- 
rinth as  well  as  of  Ephefus  ;  for 
it  isltrongerthan  that  upon  which 
his  epifcopacy  of  the  latlcr  church 
is  chiefly  built.  The  apoftle  lays, 
1,  1ft  Tim.  3,  '  I  befought  thee  to 
abide  Itill  at  Ephefus,  when  I 
went  into  Macedonia,  that  thou 
mighteft  charge  fome  that  they 
teach  no  other  doctrine.'  But,  had 
Timothy  been  the  fixed  bilhop  of 
that  city,  there  would  furel^  have 
been  no  neceffitv  for  befeechbi<i' 
him  to  abide  with  his  flock.  It  is 
to  be  obferved,  too,  that  the  firfl 
epillle  to  l^mothy,  which  alone 
was  written  to  him  during  his  rc- 
fidence  at  Ephefus,  was  of  a  date 
prior  to  Paul's  meeting  with  the 
elders  of  that  church  at  Miletus  ; 
for  in  the  epiitle  he  hopes  to  come 
to  him  fliortly  ;  whereas  he  tella 
the  elders  at  iMiletps  that  they 
ihould  fee  his  face  no  more.  This 
being  the  c^fcj  it  is  evident  that 
f2  Timothy 
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Timothy  was  left  by  the  apoftle  at     can  be  performed.     Accordingly 


Ephefus  only  to  fupply  his  place 
during  his  temporary  abfencc  at 
Macedonia  ;  and  that  he  could 
not  poffibly  have  been  conftituted 
iixed  biftiop  of  that  church,  hnce 
the  epifcopal  powers  were  after- 
wards committed  to  the  prelhy- 
ters  by  the  Holy  Ghoft  in  his  pre- 
fence. 

*'  The  identity  of  the  office  of  bi- 
fhop    and  prefl)yter    being    thus 
clearly  eftabli (bed,  it  follows,  that 
the  prefbyterate  is  the  highefl  per- 
manent office  in  the  church,  and 
that   every   faithful   paftor   of    a 
flock  is  fucceflbr  to  the  apollles  in 
every  thing  in  which  they  were  to 
have  any  fucceffors.    In  the  apof- 
tolic  office  there  were  indeed  fome 
things  peculiar  and  extraordinary, 
fuch  as   their  immediate  call  by 
Chiift,  their  infaUibility,  their  be- 
ing witneffes  of  our  Lord's  refur- 
rcclj(jn,  and  their  unhmited    ju- 
lifdiAion  over  the  whole  world. 
Thcfe  powers  and  privileges  could 
not  be  conveyed  by  impofition  of 
hands  to  any  fucccflbrs,  whether 
called  prcfbyters  or  bifliops  ;  but 
as  rulers  or  office-bearers  in  par- 
ticular  churches,    we    have    the 
coafeffion   of   '  the  very    chiefcft 
apoftles,'    Pelcr  and   John,  that 
ihey    were    nothing    more    than 
prefbytersorparifli  minifters.  This 
being  the  cafe,  the  difpute,  which 
•was  fo  warmly  agitated   concern- 
ing the   validity  of  Prefbyterian 
ordination,  may  be  foon  decided  ; 
for  if  the  ceremony  of  ordination 
be  at  all   effi-^ntial,  it    is  obvious 
that  fuch  a  ceremony  performed 
by   prefbytcrs   muft   be  valid,  as 
there  is  no  higher  order  of  eccle- 
fiaftics  in  the  church  by  whom  it 


we  find,    that  Timothy   himfelf, 
though   faid   to   be  a  bifliop,  was 
ordained   by  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  a  preffiytery.     At  that 
ordination,  indeed,  St.  Paul  pre- 
fided,  but  he  could  prefide  only 
as  primus  in  paribus  ;  for  we  have 
fecn  that,  as  permanent   officers 
in  the  church  of  Chrifl,  the  apof- 
tles  themfelves  were  no  more  than 
prefbyters.     If  the  apoftles'  hands 
were  impofed  for  any  other  pur- 
pofe,  it  muft  have  been  to  com- 
municate thofe  charifmata,  or  mi- 
raculous gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  were  then  fo  frequent ;  but 
which  no  modern  preibyter  or  bi- 
fliop will  pretend  to  give,  unlefs 
his   underftanding  be  clouded  by 
the  groffell  ignorance,  or  pervert- 
ed  by  the  molt   frantic  enthufi- 
afm ." 

The  members  of  the  church  of 
Scotland  are,  itriclly  fpeaking,  the 
only  Prelbyterians  in  Britain.— 
Their  mode  of  ecclefiaftical  go- 
vernment was  brought  thither 
from  Geneva  by  John  Knox,  the 
famous  Scotch  reformer,  and  who 
has  been  ftyled  the  apoftle  of  Scot- 
land, 

Their  dodrincs  are  flriftly  Cal- 
vinillic,  as  may  be  feen  in  the 
confeffion  of  faith,  and  the  larg- 
er and  (horter  catechifms  ;  though 
it  is  fuppofed  that  the  clergy ,when 
compofing  inftrudions  either  for 
their  refpedive  parilhes,  or  the 
public  at  large,  are  no  more  fetter- 
ed by  the  confeffion  than  the  cler- 
gy of  the  church  of  England  are 
by  the  thirty-nine  articles.  Ma- 
ny in  both  communities,  it  feems, 
take  a  more  extenfive  latitude 
than  their  formulas  allow  them. 

As 
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As  to    the  church   government 
among  the  Scotch  Prelbyterians, 
no  one  is  ignorant,  that,  from  the 
iirft  dawn  ofthe  reformation  among 
us  till   the  era  of  the  revolution, 
there  was  a  perpetual  ftru^gle  be- 
tween the   court  and   the  people 
for  the  ellablillunent  of  an  epif- 
copal  or  a  prefbyterian  form  :   the 
former  model  of  ecclefiafdcal  po- 
lity was  patronifed  by  the  houfe 
of  Stuart  on  account  of  the  fup- 
port  which  it  gave  to  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown  ;   the  latter  was 
the  favourite  of  the   majority  of 
the  people,  perhaps  not  fo  much 
on  account  of  its   fuperior  claim 
to  apoftolical    inftitution,  as   be- 
caufe  the  laity  are  mixed  with  the 
clergy  in  church  judicatories,  and 
the  two  orders,  which  under  epif- 
copacy  are  kept  fo  diftindl,  incor- 
porated, as  it  were,  into  one  bo- 
dy.   In  the  Scottifti  church,  every 
regulation  of  public  worfliip,  eve- 
ry aft  of  difcijdine,  and  every  ec- 
clefiaftical  cenfure,  which  in  other 
churches  flows  from  the  authority 
of  a  diocefan  bilhop,  or  from   a 
convocation  of  the  clergy,  is  the 
joint  work  of  a  certain  number  of 
clergymen  and  la3'men  adfting  to- 
gether with  equal  authority,  and 
deciding  every  queftion  by  a  plu- 
rality of  voices.    The  laymen  who 
thus  form  an  eflential  part  of  the 
ecclefiafiical   courts  of    Scotland 
are  called  ruling  elders,  and  hold 
the  fame  office,  as  well  as  the  fame 
name,    with    thofe  brethren   (l5 
Acts)  who  joined  with  the  apof- 
tles  and  elders  at  Jerufalem  in  de- 
termining the  important  queftion 
concerning  the  neceffity  of   im- 
pofmg  upon  the  Gentile  converts 
t^e  ritual  obfervances  of  the  law 
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of  Mofes.    Thefe  lay-elders  Paul 
enjoined  Timothy   (5,    1ft    Tim. 
17)  to  account  worthy  of  double 
honour,  if  they  fliouhl  rule  well, 
and  difcharge  the  duties  for  which, 
they  were  feparated  from  the  mul- 
titude of  their  brethren.     In  the 
churcli  of  Scotland  every   parifti 
has  two  or  three  of  thofe  lay-el- 
ders,whoare  grave  and  feriousper- 
fons  chofcn  from  among  the  heads 
of  families,  of  known  orthodoxy, 
and  Heady  adherence  to  the  wor- 
fliip,  difcipline,  and  government  of 
the  church.  Being folemnly  engaged 
to  ufe  their  utmoft  endeavours  for 
the   fuppreffion    of   vice  and   the 
cherilhing  of  piety  and  virtue,  and 
to    exercife   difcipline     faithfully 
and  diligt  ntly,  the  minifter,  in  the 
prefence  of  the  congregation,  fets 
them  apart   to  their  office  by  fo- 
lemn  prayer  ;  and  concludes  the 
ceremony,    which    is    fometimes 
called  ordination,  with  exhorting 
both  elders  and  people  to  their  re- 
fpedive  duties. 

The  kirk  fcffion,  which  is  the 
loweft  eccleliaftical  judicatory, 
confilts  of  the  minifter  and  thofe 
elders  of  the  congregation.  The 
minifter  is  ex  officio  moderator,  but 
has  no  negative  voice  over  the  de- 
cifion  of  the  fefTion  ;  nor,  indeed, 
has  he  a  right  to  vote  at  all,  un- 
lefs  when  the  voices  of  the  eldeis 
are  equal  and  oppofite.  He  mav, 
indeed,  enter  his  proteft  againll 
their  fentence,  if  he  think  it  im- 
proper, and  appeal  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  prefbytery ;  but  this 
privilege  belongs  equally  to  every 
elder,  as  well  as  to  every  perfon 
who  may  believe  himiielf  aggrieved 
by  the  proceedings  of  the  feffion. 
The  deaconS;  whofe  proper  office 

it 
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it  is  to  take  care  of  the  poor,  may 
be  prcfent  in  cveiy  fclTion,  and 
offer  their  couiiicl  on  all  queflions 
that  conic  before  it ;  but,  except  in 
what  relates  to  the  diftribution  of 
alms,  they  have  no  decifivc  vote 
with  the  ininifter  and  elders. 

The  next  judicatory  is  the  pref- 
Ijjfery,  which  confifts  of  all  the 
paftors  within  a  ceriain  difirid, 
and  one  ruling  elder  from  each 
parifh,  commiiTioned  by  his  bre- 
thren to  reprefent,  in  conjunction 
with  the  niinifter,  the  feffjon  of 
that  parifli.  The  prefoytery  treats 
of  Inch  matters  as  concern  the 
particular  churches  within  its  li- 
mits; as  the  examination,  admif- 
lion,  ordination,  and  cenfuringr  of 
minifters;  the  liccnfing  of  proba- 
tioners, rebukinfT  of  grofs  or  con- 
tumacious finners,  the  direding 
the  lentence  of  excommunication, 
the  deciding  upon  references  and 
apjieals  from  kirk  fefhons,  refolv- 
ing  cafes  of  confcience,  explain- 
ing dilTiculties  in  dodrine  or  dif- 
cipline  ;  and  ccnfnring,  according 
to  the  word  of  God,  any  lierefy 
or  erroneous  doctrine  which  hath 
either  been  publicly  or  privately 
maintained  within  the  bounds  of 
its  jurifdi6tion.  Some  of  them 
have  frankly  acknowledged  that 
they  cannot  altogether  approve 
of  that  part  of  her  conftitution 
which  gives  an  equal  vote,  in 
queftions  of  herefy,  to  an  illite- 
rate mechanic  and  hU  enlightened 
pa  ft  or.  We  are  perfuaded  (fay 
they)  that  it  has  been  the  fource 
of  much  trouldc  to  many  a  pious 
clergyman,  who,  from  the  lauda- 
ble defire  of  explaining  the  fcrip- 
ture?,  and  declaring  to  his  tlock  all 
the  counfql  of  God,  has  employ- 
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ed  a  variet}'-  of  exprciTions  of  the 
fame  import  to  illuftrate  thofc 
articles  of  faith,  which  may  be 
obfcurely  exprelfed  in  the  efla- 
blilhcd  ftandards.  The  fad,  how- 
ever, is,  that  in  prcfbyteries  the 
ordy  prerogatives  which  the  paf- 
tors have  over  the  ruling  elders 
are,  the  power  of  ordination  by 
impofition  of  hands,  and  the  pri-, 
vilege  of  having;  the  moderator 
cho fen  from  their  body. 

Fiom  the  judgment  of  thepref- 
bytery  there  lies  an  appeal  to  the 
proxincialfynod,  which  ordinarily 
meets  twice  in  the  year,  and  ex- 
ercifes  over  the  prcfbyteries  with- 
in the  province  a  jurifdidion  fimi- 
lar  to  that  which  is  veiled  in  each 
preibytery  over  the  feveral  kirk 
iedions  within  its  bounds.  Of 
thefe  fynods  there  are  in  the 
church  of  Scotland  fifteen,  which 
are  compofed  of  the  members  of 
the  feveral  prcfbyteries  within  the 
refpedive  provinces  which  give 
names  to  the  fynods. 

The  higheli;  authority  in  the 
church  of  Scotland  is  the  gene- 
ral ajj'embly^  which  confifts  of  a 
certain  number  of  minifters  and 
ruling  elders  delegated  from  each 
prelhytery,  arnd  of  commilfioners 
from  the  univerfities  and  royal  bo- 
roughs. A  prefloytery  in  which 
there  are  fewer  than  twelve  pa- 
ri Ihes  fends  to  the  general  afTeni- 
bly  two  minifters  and  one  ruling 
elder  J  if  it  contain  between 
twelve  and  eighteen  minifters,  it 
lends  three  of  thefe,  and  one  rul- 
ing elder  ;  if  it  contain  between 
eighteen  and  twenty-four  minif- 
ters, it  fends  four  minifters,  and 
two  ruling  elders  ;  and  of  twen- 
ty-four minifters,  when  it  con- 
tains 
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tains    fo    many,     it    fends    five,  mode    of     church     government 

Avith    two  ruling    ciders.     Every  any     more    than    to    epifcopacy 

royal  borough  fends  one  ruling  el-  aniono;     us;     and    therefore    the 

dcr,  and   Edinburgh   two,    whofe  term  Prefbyterian  is  here  impro- 

eleClion   muft    be  attefted    by  the  perly  applied.  >    How  this  mifap- 

kirk  felTionsof  their  refpective  bo-  plication     came    to    pafs    cannot 

roughs.       Every    univerfity  fends  be   eafily  determined ;  but  it   has 

one   commiffioner    from   its    own  occafioned   many  wrono-  notions 

body.       The    commiilioners    are  and   Hiould  therefore  be  rectiried. 

chofen  annually  fix  weeks  before  Enirliih  Prefbyterians,  as  they  are 

the  meeting  of  the  afiembly ;  and  called,  adopt   the  fame   mode  of 

(he  ruling  eiders  are  often  men  of  church   government  with  the   In- 

the  firft  eminence  in  the  kingdom  dependents.      Tiicir   chief  differ- 

for  rank  and  talents.     In  this  af-  cncc    from   the    Independents   is, 

fembly,  which  meets  once  a  year,  that  they  arc  lefs  attached  to  Cal- 

the  king  prefides  by  his  commif-  viiiifm. 

(ibner,  who  is  ajwaysa  nobleman,  PRESBYTERY  REF0R:\1ED. 

but  he  has  no  voice  in  their  deli-  The  reformed  prcibytery  in  Scot- 
berations.  Ihe  order  of  their  pro-  land  trace  their  origin  as  far  back 
ceedings  is  regular,  though  fomc-  as  the  reformation!,  and  confider 
times  the  number  of  members  ihemfelves  as  the  only  pure  Pref- 
creates  a  confufion  ;  v.liich  the  byterians  fince  the  revolution, 
moderator,  who  is  cholVn  from  Tlicy  profefs  to  adhere  to  the  fo- 
among  the  minifters  to  be,  as  it  lemn  league  and  covenant  agreed 
were,  the  fpeakcr  of  the  houfe,  to  by  the  nation  before  the  re- 
has  not  fufficient  authority  to  ftoration,  in  which  they  abjure 
prevent.  Appeals  are  brought  popery  and  prelacy^  and  refolve 
from  all  the  other  ecclefiafiical  to  maintain  and  defend  the  doc- 
courts  in  Scotland,  to  the  general  trines,  worlhip,  difcipline,  and 
aflembly  ;  and  in  quefiions  pure-  government  ofthe  church,  as  ap- 
ly  religious  no  appeal  lies  from  proved  by  the  parliament  and  af- 
its  determinations.  See  Hnll's  fembly  at  Wefuninfier,  and  by 
View  uf  a  Gufpel  Church;  Enc.  the  general  alTembly  of  the  church 
Brit.,  art.  Preibyterians  ;  Scotch  and  parliament  of  Scotland, 1^4.5- 
Confe[iion  and  'Diyecrorij.     For  the  0.     It   feems,  they  oljed   not  fo 


other  fide  of  the  queftion,  and 
againft  prefl^ytvrian  church  go- 
vernment, fee  articles  Brown- 
ISTS,  Church  Co^'Grega- 
TiONAL,  Episcopacy,  and  In- 
dependents. 
PRESBYTERIANS    ENGEISH. 


much  to  a  religious  eftablifliment, 
but  to  the  religious  eltablifliment 
as  it  exifts  ;  they  objed  not  to 
an  alliance  of  the  church  with  the 
ftate,  but  to  the  alliance  of  the 
ch:irch  with  an  uncovenanted  king 
and  government.    Iheir  number. 


The    appellation    Prefbuerian   is     it  is  faid,  amounts  to  about  four 
in    England     appropriated     to    a     thoufand  perfons. 
body    of    Diflenters,   who     have  PRESCIENCE  OF  GOD    is  his 
Rotany  attachment  to  the  Scotch    foreknowledge,  or  that  knowledge 

which 
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wliich  God  has  of  things  to  come. 
The  do(^h"ine  of  predelli nation  is 
founded  on  the  prefcience  of  God, 
and  on  the  fuppofition  of  all 
futurity  being  prcfcnt  to  him. 
Properly  fpeaking,  indeed,  pre- 
fcience fuppofcs  that  of  predoftina- 
tion  ;  for  if  we  allow  that  God 
from  all  eternity  forefaw  all 
things,  he  muft  thus  have  forefeen 
them  in  confcquence  of  his  per- 
mitting or  fore-appointing  them. 
Hence  events  are  not  certain 
merely  becaufc  foreknown  ;  but 
foreknown  becaufe  antecedently 
certain  on  account  of  pre-deter- 
mining  reafons.     Sec  Predesti- 

TTATIOX. 

PRESCRIPTION,  in  theology ,was 
a  kind  of  argument  pleaded  by 
Tertullian  and  others  in  the  third 
century  againft  erroneous  dodors. 
This  mode  of  arguing  has  been  de- 
fpifed  by  forae,  both  becaufc  it 
has  been  ufed  by  Papifts,  and  be- 
caufe they  think  that  truth  has  no 
need  of  fuch  a  fupport.  Others, 
however,  think  that  if  it  can  be 
Ihewn  that  any  particular  doc- 
trine of  Chriftianity  was  held  in 
the  earliefl  ages,  even  approach- 
ing the  apoftolic.  it  muft  have  ve- 
ry confiderable  weight ;  and,  in- 
deed, that  it  has  fo,  appears  from 
the  univerfal  appeals  of  all  par- 
ties to  thofe  early  times  in  fupport 
of  their  particular  opinions.  Be- 
fides,  the  thing  is  in  itfelf  natu- 
ral ;  for  if  a  man  finds  a  variety 
of  opinions  in  the  world  upon  im- 
portant patTagcs  in  fcriptu re, where 
Ihall  he  be  fo  apt  to  get  the  true 
fenfe  as  from  cotemporary  writers 
or  others  who  lived  very  near  the 
apoftolic  age  ?  And  if  fuch  a  man 
fhall  find  any  dodtriue  or  inte^'pre- 
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tation  to  have  been  univerfally 
believed  in  the  firftagcs,  or,  as 
Vincentius  Lirinenfis  words  it, Jem- 
per  nhique  et  ab  omnibus,  he  will 
unqucllionably  be  difpofed  to 
think  fuch  early  and  univerfal 
confent,  or  fuch  prefctiption,  of 
very  confiderable  weight  in  deter- 
mining his  opinion. 
PRESUMPTION,  as  it  relates  to 
the  mind,  is  a  fuppofition  formed 
before  examination.  As  it  relates 
to  the  conduct  or  mo''al  a6tion,  it 
implies  arrogance  and  irreverence. 
As  it  relates  to  religion  in  general, 
it  is  a  bold  and  daring  confidence 
in  the  goodnefs  of  God,  without 
obedience  to  his  will.  PrefumptU' 
ous Jins  muft  be  diftinguiflied  from 
fins  of  infirmity,  or  thofe  failings 
peculiar  to  human  nature,  7  Ecc. 
20.  1,  lit  John,  8,  9;  from  fins 
done  through  ignorance,  12  Luke, 
48  ;  and  from  fins  into  which  men 
arc  hurried  by  fudden  and  violent 
temptation,  6  Gal.  1.  The  in- 
gredients which  render  fin  pre- 
fumptuous  are,  knowledge,  15 
John,  22  ;  deliberation  and  con- 
trivance, 6  Prov.  14.  36  Pfal.  4  ; 
obftinacy,44  Jer.  \6.  1  Deut.  13  ; 
inattention  to  the  remonftrances  of 
confcience,7  Ads,  5\  ;  oppofition 
to  the  difpenfutions  of  Providence, 
28,2dChron.  22;  and  repeated 
commififion  of  the  fame  fin,  78 
Pfa.l7-  Prefumptuous  fins  arc  nu- 
merous ;  fuch  as  profane  fwearing, 
perjury,  theft,  adultery,  drunken- 
nefs,  fabbalh-breaking,  dkc. ;  thefe 
may  be  more  particularly  confi- 
dered  as  prefumputous  lins,  be- 
caufe they  are  generally  commit- 
ted againft  a  known  law,  and  fo 
often  repeated.  Such  fins  are 
molt  heijiQvis  in  their  nature,  and 

moil 
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tnoft  pernicious  in  their    effe(5ls. 
They  are  faid  to  be  a  reproach  to 
the  Lord,  15  Num.  3  ;  they  hard- 
en the  heart,  4,  111:  Tim.  2  ;  draw 
down  judgments  from  heaven,  15 
Numb.   31  ;  even  when  repented 
of,  are   feldom  pardoned  without 
fome    vifible   teftimony   of  God's 
difpleafure,      12,     2d    Sam.     10. 
How  neceflary  is  it,  therefore,  for 
us   to    watch  over  ourfelves,    to 
confider  the  evil  nature  of  fin,  and 
toadopt  the  prayer  of  tLePfiilmift, 
**  Cleanfe  thou    me  from    fecret 
faults.     Keep    back   thy    fervant, 
alfo,  from  prefumptuous  fins,  and 
let  them  not  have  dominion  over 
me,"   19    Pfal.   12,    13.     See  R. 
Walker  s  Ser.,yo\.  I.,fer.  3  ;  South's 
Ser.,  vol.  yil.,  fer.  10,    11,  and 
12  ;  Tilloffo7i's,Ser.  fer.  147  ;  Sau- 
rin's,  Ser.  fer.  11,  vol.  I.,  Robin- 
fon's  tranfiation. 
PRIDE   is  inordinate  and  unrea- 
fonable  felf-efteem,  attended  \yitli 
infolence,  and  rude  treatment  of 
others.     *'  It  is  fometimes,"  favs 
a  good  writer,  ''  confounded  with 
vanity,  and  fometimes  with  dig- 
nity ;  but  to  the  former  paffion  it 
has  no  refemblance,  and  in  many 
circumftances  it  differs   from  the 
latter.     Vanity  Is    the  parent  of 
loquacious  boafting;  and  the  per- 
fon  fubjeft  to  it,  if  his  pretences 
be  admitted,  has  no   inclination 
to  infult  the  company.  The  proud 
man,  on  the  other  hand,  is  na- 
turally filent,  and,  wrapt  up  in  his 
own  importance,  feldom  fpeaksbut 
to  make  his  audience  feel  their  in- 
feriority." Pride  is  thehigh  opinion 
that  apoor  little  contracted  foul  en- 
tertains of  itfelf.  Dignity  confifts 
in  juft,  great,  and  uniform  actions. 


--2.  Pride  manifefts  itfelf  by praif- 
ing  ourfelves,  adorning  our  per- 
fons,  attempting  to  appear  before 
others  in  a  fuperior  light  to  what 
we  are  ;  contempt  and  flander  of 
others ;  envy  at  the  excellences 
others  pofiTefs ;  anxiety  to  gain 
applaufe ;  diftrefs  and  rage  when 
flighted  ;  impatience  of  contra- 
diction, and  oppofition  to  God 
himfelf.— 3.  The  evil  effeds  of 
pride  are  beyond  computation. 
It  has  fpread  itfelf  univerfally  in 
all  nations,  among  all  charac- 
ters ;  and  as  it  was  the  firft  fin,  as 
fome  fuppofe,  that  entered  into 
the  world,  fo  it  feems  to  be  the 
lafl  to  be  conquered.  It  may  be 
confidered  as  the  parent  of  dif- 
content,  ingratitude, covetoufnefs, 
poverty,  prefumption,  paffion,  ex- 
travagance, bigotry,  war,  and  per- 
fecution.  In  fad;,  there ^is  hardly 
an  evil  perpetrated  but  what  pride 
is  connected  with  it  in  a  proxi- 
mate or  remote  fenfe.— 4.  To  fup- 
prefs  this  evil,  we  fliould  confider 
what  we  are.  "If  we  could  trace 
our  defcents,**  fays  Seneca,  *'  we 
fhould  find  all  flaves  to  come  from 
princes,  and  all  princes  from 
flaves.  To  be  proud  of  know- 
ledge, is  to  be  blind  in  the  light ; 
to  be  proud  of  virtue,  is  to  poi- 
fon  ourfelves  with  the  antidote; 
to  be  proud  of  authority,  is  to 
make  our  rife  our  downfal."  The 
imperfection  of  our  nature,  our 
fcanty  knowledge, contracted  pow- 
ers, narrow  conceptions,  and  mo- 
ral inability,  are  ftroiig  motives  to 
excite  us  to  humility.  We  fliould 
confider,  alfo,  what  punilhments 
this  fin  has  brought  on  mankind. 
See    the  cafes  of  Pharaoh,    Ha- 


and  is  the  oppofitc  to  mcannefs.     man,  Ncbuchadnczzar,IIerod,  and 
Vol.  II.  T  t  '  other.-. 
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How  particularly  it  is     der  the  dominion  of  the  Romans, 


others. 

prohibited,  l6  Prov.  18.  5,  ift 
Pet.  .5.  4  James,  6.  29  Prov.  23  ; 
What  a  torment  it  is  to  its  poffefil- 
or,  5  Efther,  13  ;  how  foon  all 
things  of  a  fublnnary  nature  will 
end  ;  how  difi^iraceful  it  renders  us 
in  the  fight  of  God,  angels,  and 
men  ;  what  a  barrier  it  is  to  our 
felicity  and  communion  with  God  ; 
how  fruitful  it  is  of  difcord  ;  how 
it  precludes  our  ufcfulnefs,  and 
renders  us  really  contemptible. 
Let  us,  in  order  to  learn  the  leflbn 
of  humility,  be  much  in  prayer  for 
divine  grace,  watch  againll  the 
iirft  motions  of  pride,  endeavour  to 
obtain  felf-knowledge,  and  be  de- 
pendent on  Him  who  has  faid, 
**  that  every  one  that  exalteth 
himfelf  Ihall  be  abafed,  and  he 
that  humbleth  himfeif  (hall  be 
exalted."  See  Humility. 
PRIEST,  aperfon  fet  apart  for  the 
performance  of  facrifice,  and  other 
offices  and  ceremonies  of  religion. 
Before  the  promulgation  of  the 
law  of  Moles,  the  firft-])orn  of 
every  family,  the  fathers,  the 
princes, and  thekings,  werepriefts. 
Thus  Cain  and  Abel,  Noah,  Abra- 
ham,Melchizedec,  Job,  Ifaac,  and 
Jacob,  offered  themfelves  their  own 
facrifices.     Among  the  Ifraelites, 


and  had  their  faith  corrupted  by 
a  falfe  philofophy.  Then,  indeed, 
the  high-priefthood  wasfometimes 
fet  up  to  fale,  and,  inftead  of  cou' 
tinning  for  life,  as  it  ought  to  have 
done,  it  feems,  from  fome  pafiages 
in  the  New  Teftament,  to  have 
been  nothing  more  than  an  an- 
nual office.  There  is  fufficient 
reafon,  however,  to  believe,  that 
it  was  never  difpofed  of  but  to 
fome  defcendant  of  Aaron  capa- 
ble of  filling  it,  had  the  older 
branches  been  extind.  [For  the 
contecration  and  offices  of  the 
Jewilh  prieflhood,  we  refer  our 
readers  to  the  books  of  INlofes.]  In 
the  time  of  David,  the  inferior 
priefls  were  divided  into  twenty- 
four  companies,  who  were  to 
ferve  in  rotation,  each  company 
by  itfelf,  for  a  week.  The  order 
in  which  the  feveral  courCcs  were 
to  ferve  was  determined  by  lot ; 
and  each  courfe  wa.s,inall  fucceed- 
ing  ages,  called  by  the  name  of 
its  original  chief.  All  nations 
have  had  their  priejls.  The  Pa- 
gans had  priefts  of  Jupiter,  JMars, 
Bacchus,  Hercules,  Ofiris,  and 
Ifis,  ^c.  ;  and  fome  deities  had 
prieflefea.  The  Mahometans  have 
prieits  of  different   orders,  called 


after  their  departure  from  Egypt,    /chick,  and  7nufti ;  and  the  Indians 


the  priefthood  was  confined  to  one 
tribe,  and  it  confided  of  three  or- 
ders, the  ^?g/;-prieft,  priejls,  and 
LcTites.  The  priefthood  was  made 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  Aaron, 
and  the  firft-born  of  the  oldeft 
branch  of  that  family,  if  he  had 
DO  legal  blemiHi,  was  always  the 
high-prieft.  This  divine  appoint- 
ment was  obferved  with  confidera- 


and   Chinefe  have    their   hramms 
and  bonzes. 

It  has  been  much  difputed,who- 
thcr,  in  the  Chriftian  church,  there 
be  any  fuch  officer  as  a  pncjl,  in 
the  proper  fenfe  of  the  word.  If 
the  word  prieft  be  taken  to  denote 
a  perfon  commiffioned  by  divine 
authority  to  offer  up  a  real  facra- 
fice  to   God,  M'e  may  juftly  deny 


l?le  accuracy  till  the  Jcnys  fell  uu-    that  there  is  a  prieil  upon  earth. 

U'ldev 
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XJnder  the  Gofpel,  there  is  but 
one  prieft,  which  is  Chrill ;  and 
but  one  facnlice,  that  of  the 
crofs.  The  church  of  Rome,  how- 
ever, erroneoufly  believe  their 
priejis  to  be  empowered  to  offer  up 
to  the  Divine  Majerty  a  real  pro- 
per facrilice,  as  were  the  priefts 
under  the  Okl  Tellament.  Eccle- 
fiaftical  hiftory  informs  ub,  that,  in 
the  fecond  century,  fome  time 
after  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Adrian,  when  the  Jews,  by  the 
fecond  delhuclion  of  Jerufalem, 
were  bereaved  of  all  hopes  of  the 
reftoration  of  their  government  to 
its  former  luftre,  the  notion  that 
the  minifters  of  the  Chriftian 
church  fucceeded  to  the  chara6ter 
and  prerogatives  of  the  Jewilh 
priefthood  was   induftriouily  pro 
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who  are  authorifed  to  adminifter 
that  facrament  as  in  the  ftricteft 
fenfe  priejh.  Others  hold  the 
Lord's  fupper  to  be  a  feajt  upon 
the  ojie  facrilice,  once  offered  on 
the  crofs ;  and  thefe,  too,  mull 
confider  themfelvesas  clothed  with 
fome  kind  of  priefthood.  Great 
numbers,  however,  of  the  Eng- 
liih  clergy,  perhaps  the  majority, 
agree  with  the  church  of  Scotland, 
in  maintaining  that  the  Lord's 
fupper  is  a  rite  of  no  other  moral 
import  than  the  mere  commemo- 
ration of  the  death  of  Chrift. 
Thefe  cannot  confider  thcmfelves 
as  priefts  in  the  rigid  fenfe  of  the 
word,  but  only  as  prefyyters,  of 
which  the  woyA  prieft  is  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  fame  import  vvith  e/- 
der.    See  Lord's  Supper. 


pagated  by  the  Chriftian  dodors  ;  PRLMATE,   an  archbifhop  who  is 

and  that,  in  confequence,  the  bi-  invefted   with  a  jurifdidion   over 

fhops  claimed  a  rank  and  charac-  other  bifliops.  See  Archbishop, 

ter  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Jewilh  PRIMITIVE  CHRISTL\NS,thofo 


high-prieft ;  the  prefbyters  to  that 
of  the  priefts  ;  and  the  deacons  to 
that  o(  the  Levites.  One  of  the 
pernicious  efteds  of  this  ground- 
lefs  comparifon  and  pretenfion 
feems  to  have  been  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  idea  of  a  real  facri- 
fice  in  the  Chriftian  church,  and 
of  facriticing  priefts. 

In  the  church  of  England,  the 
word  priejl  is  retained  to  denote 
the  fecond  order  in  her  hierar- 
chy, but  we  believe  with  very  dif- 
ferent ftgnifications,  according  to 


who  lived  in  the  firft  ages  of  Chrift- 
ianity,  efpecially  the  apoftles  and 
immediate  followers  of  our  Lord, 
The  primitive  Chriftitms,  but  ef- 
pecially the  primitive  teachers, 
ihould,  above  all  others,  be  kept 
in  view  by  us  as  examples  worthy 
of  our  imitation.  *'  Remember 
them,"  fays  the  apoftle,  *'  which 
have  the  rule  over  you,  who 
have  fpoken  unto  you  the  word  of 
God,  whofe  faith  follow,  confider- 
ing  the  end  of  their  converfation,'* 
13  Heb.  7. 


the  different  opinions  entertained  PRINCIPLE,  an  eftential  truth 
of  the  Lord's  fupper.  Some  few  from  which  others  are  derived: 
of  her  divines,  of  great  learning,  the  ground  or  motive  of  adion. 
and  of  undoubted  proteftantifm,  See  Dispositiox  and  Doc- 
maintain  that  the  Lord's   fupper     trine. 

is  2L  coinmemoratlve  z.n6.  euchnrijl-  PRIOR,  the  head  of  a  convent; 
ical  facrifice.     Tbefe  conftder  all     next  in  dignity  to  aa  abbot. 

T  t  2  PRISCIL^ 
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PRISCILLIANISTS,    the  follow^  PROBITY,   honefly,  fincerity,  or 


ers  of  Prifcillian,  in  the  fourth 
century.  None  of  the  antient 
writers,  fays  Mofheim,  have  given 
an  accurate  account  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Prifcillianifts.  Many, 
on  the  contrary,  by  their  injudi- 
cious reprefentations  of  it,  have 
highly  disfigured  it,  and  added  new 
degrees  of  obfcurity  to  a  fyftem 
which  was  before  fufficiently  dark 
and  perplexed.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, from  authentic  records,  that 
the  difference  between  their  doc- 
trine and  that  of  the  Manicheans, 
was  not  very  confiderable.  For 
they  denied  the  reality  of  Chrift's 
birth  and  incarnation  ;  maintain- 
ed that  the  vifible  univerfe  was 
not  the  production  of  the  Supreme 
Dcitv,  but  of  fome  daBmon  or  ma- 
iignant  principle  ?  adopted  the 
doftrine  of  aeons,  or  emanations 


veracity.  "  It  conlifts  in  the  habit 
of  a(^tions  ufeful  to  fociety,  and 
in  the  conftant  obfervance  of 
the  laws  which  jultice  and  con- 
fcience  impofe  upon  us.  The  man 
who  obeys  all  the  laws  of  fociety 
with  an  exaCt  punftuality  is  not, 
therefore,  a  man  of  probity  :  laws 
can  only  refpcft  the  external  and 
definite  parts  of  human  conduct; 
but  probity  refpefis  our  more  pri- 
vate adions,  and  fuch  as  it  is  im- 
poiTible  in  all  cafes  to  def-ne  ;  and 
it  appears  to  be  in  morals  what 
chanty  is  in  religion.  Probity 
teaches  us  to  perform  in  fociety 
thofe  actions  which  no  external 
power  can  obli</e  us  to  perform, 
and  is  that  quality  in  the  human 
mind  from  which  we  claim  the 
performance  of  the  rights.,  com- 
monly called  imperJeH." 


from  the   Divine   nature;    conh-  PROCESSION,  a  ceremony, in  the 
dered   human   bodies    as    prifons     Romiib   church,     confifting  of   a 


formed  by  the  author  of  evil  to 
enflave  ccleftial  minds;  condemn- 
ed marriage,  and  difljelieved  the 
refurredion  of  the  body.  Their 
rule  of  life  and  manners  was  rigid 
and  fevere  ;  the  accounts,  there- 
fore, which  many  have  given  of 
thejr  lalcivioufnefs  ?ind  intempe- 
rance deferve  not  the  leaf!  credit, 
as  they  aie  totally  dellitute  of  evi- 
dence and  authority.  That  the 
Prifcillianifts  were  guilty  of  dif- 
fimulation  u})<>n  ibnie  occafions, 
and  deceived  their  adverfaries  by 
cunning  ftraraiiems,  is  true  ;  but 
that  they  held  it  as  a  maxim, 
that  lying  and  perjur}  were  law- 
ful, is  a  moft  notorious  falfehood, 
without  even  the  kalt  Ihadow  of 
probability. 


formal  march  of  the  clergy  and 
people,  putting  up  prayers,  &c., 
and  in  this  manner  vifiting  fome 
church,  &c.  They  have  procef-- 
fions  of  the  hoji^  or  fa  cram  e  fit  ;  of 
our  Saviour  to  inoiint  Calvary  ;  of 
the  Uojarij,   &c. 

ProcefTions  are  faid  to  be  of 
Pagan  original.  The  Romans, 
when  the  empire  was  dilheded,  or 
after  fome  vidory,  ufed  conllant- 
]y  to  order  j;roce0ions,  for  feveral 
days  togt^rher,  to  l-e  made  to  the 
temp'es,  to  beg  the  aihliance  of 
the  giidzy  or  to  return  them 
thanks. 

The  firft  pn^cellions  mentioned 
in  eccleliii'iicid  hiftory  are  thofe 
fet  on  Uvf  at  Conriantino])le  by 
St.   Chryfoltom.    I'hc  Arian^  of 
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that  city,  being  forced  to  hold 
their  meetings  without  the  town, 
went  thither  night  and  morning, 
finging  anthems.  Chryfoftom,  to 
prevent  their  perverting  the  Ca- 
tholics, fet  up  counter-proceffions, 
in  which  the  clergy  and  people 
inarched  by  night,  frngirig  prayers 
•and  hymns,  and  carrying  crofTes 
and  tiambeaus.  From  this  period 
the  cuftom  of  procelhons  was  in- 
troduced among  the  Greeks,  and 
afterwards  among  the  Latins. 
but  they  have  fubfifted  longer, 
and  been  more  frequently  ufed  in 
the  Wertern  than  in  the  Eaftern 
church. 

PROCESSION  OF  THE  HOLY 
GHOST,  a  term  made  ufe  of  in 
reference  to  the  Holy  Ghoft  as 
proceeding  from  the  Father,  or 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  It 
feems  to  be  founded  on  that  paffage 
in  15  John,  26.  *'  When  the  Com- 
forter is  come  whom  I  will  fend 
unto  you  from  the  Father,  even 
the  Spirit  of  Truth  which  proceed' 
etk  from  the  Father,  He  ihall  tef- 
tify  of  me."  The  procelhon  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  it  is  faid,  is  exprelT- 
ly  taught  by  Chrift  in  very  llrong 
terms  in  this  text.  This  proccf- 
fion,  it  is  alleged,  is  here  evi- 
dently diftinguillied  from  his  mif- 
iion  ;  for  it  is  faid,  "  Whom  I 
will  fend  to  you  from  the  F^.ther, 
even  the  Spirit  of  Truth  which 
proceeds  from  the  Father/'  If  his 
million  and  proceffion  were  the 
fame  thing,  there  would  be  a  tau- 
tology in  the  words,  his  miflion, 
according  to  that  interpret,ation, 
being  mentioned  twice  in  the  fame 
verfe.  Dr.  Watts,  however,  ob- 
ferves,  that  this  proceffion  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft  from  the  Father,  re- 


fpe^ls  not  his  nature  or  fubftance, 
but  his  mifllon  only  ;  and  that  no 
diftind  and  clear  ideas  can  be 
formed  of  this  proceffion  ;  confe- 
quently  it  rauft  be  given  up  as 
popiffi,  fcholaftic,  inconceivable, 
and  indefenfible.  But,  it  is  anfwer- 
ed,what  clear  idea  can  be  given  us 
of  the  originate,  felf-exiftent,  eter- 
nal being  of  the  Father?  Shall 
we,  therefore,  deny  him  to  be 
without  beginning  or  end,  and  to 
be  felf-exiftent,  becaufe  we  know 
not  how  he  is  io  ?  If  not,  why  muft 
we  give  up  the  proceffion  of  the 
Spirit,  because  we  know  not  the 
mode  of  it  ?  We  can  no  more 
explain  the  manner  how  the  Spirit 
proceeds  from  the  Father,  than  we 
can  explain  the  eternal  generation 
and  hypoftatical  union  of  the  two 
natures  of  the  Son.  We  may  fay 
to  the  objedor,  as  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen  formerly  did  to  his  adver- 
fary,  "  Do  you  tell  me  hov/  the 
Father  is  unbegotten,  and  I  will 
attempt  to  tell  you  how  the  Son 
is  begotten,  and  the  Spirit  pro- 
ceeds." 

The  cleareft  and  fulleft  account 
of  this  proceffion,  next  to  that  in 
the  above-mentioned  text,  is  that 
in  2,  1ft  Cor.  12,  "The  Spirit 
which  is  of  God  ;"  that  is  (fay  the 
advocates  for  this  do6lrine).  the 
Spirit  which  is  the  fame  in  nature 
and  effience  with  the  Father,  and  fo 
is  faid  to  be  of  him,  or  out  of  him, 
not  as  to  local  feparation,  but 
with  refpe6t  to  identity  of  nature 

About  theeijihth  and  ninth cen- 
turies  there  was  a  very  warm  dif- 
pute  between  the  Greek  and  La- 
tin churches,  whether  the  Spirit 
proceeded  from  the  Father  only, 
or  from  the  Father  and  the  Son; 

and 
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and  the  controverfy  arofe  to  fuch  as  in  all  other  things  of  worth  and 
a  height,  that  they  charged  one  importance,  we  tind  counterfeits, 
another  with  herefy  and   fchifni,    There  are  many  who  become  pro- 


when  neither  fide  well  underllood 
what  they  contended  for.  The 
Latin  church,  however,  has  not 
fcriipled  to  fay  that  the  Spirit 
proceeds  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son  ;  but  the  Greek  church 
choofes  to  exprefs  it  thus ;  the 
Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father 
by  or  through  the  Son,  or  he  re- 
ceives of  the  Son,  4  Gal.  6.  See 
Holy  Ghost  ;  BiJJiop  Fearfon  on 
the  Creed,  p.  32-i  ;  Watts  s  Works, 
8vo.  ed.  p.  199)  vol.  V. ;  Hurrion 
on  the  Holy  Spirit,  p.  204. ;  Ridg 


feflbrs,  not  from  principle,  trom 
invelligation,  from  love  to  the 
truth ;  but  from  inteiefted  mo- 
tives, prejudice  of  education,  cuf- 
tom,  influence  of  connections,  no- 
velty, &c.;  as  Saul,  Jehu,  .Judas, 
Demas,  the  foolifh  virgins,  6ic. 
See  article  Christian  ;  Jafs 
Sern?0}is,  fer.  9  T  Mead's  almojl 
Chrijlian  ;  Bellamy's  true  Religion 
delineated  ;  Shepherd's  Si?icere  Con- 
vert, and  on  the  Parable  of  tht 
ten  Virgins ;  Seeker  s  jion-fuch 
ProfclJbr. 


leys  Div.,   qu.   11.;  Dr.  X?g/i^- PROJMISEisa  folemn  affeveration, 
foot's  Works,  vol,  I.,  p.  482. 
PROFANE,  a  term  ufed  in  oppo- 
fition  to  holy,  and  in  general  is 
applied   to  all  perfons  who  have 
not  the  facred  character,  and   to 


by  which  one  pledges  his  veracity 
that  he  fliall  perform,  or  caufc  to 
be  performed,  the  thing  which  he 
mentions. 

The     obligation     of    promifes 


things  which  do  not  belong  to  the     arifcs  from   the    neceffity   of   the 
fervice  of  religion. 

PROFESSION,  among  the  Ro- 
raanifts,  denotes  the  entering  into 
a  religious  order,  whereby  a  per- 
fon  oilers  himfelf  to  God  by  a 
-vow  of  inviolably  obferving  obe- 
dience, chaftity,  and  poverty. 

Chrillians  are  required  to  make 
Si  pnfejion  of  their  faith,  1.  Bold- 
ly, 1  Rom.  16. — 2.  Explicitly,  .5 
Matt.  16.-3.  Conftantly,  10  lleb. 
03.— 4,  Yet  notofientatiouily,but 
with  humility  and  meekneis. 

PROFESSOR,  a  term  commonly 
ufed,  in  the  religious  world,  to 
denote  any  perfon  who  makes  an 
open  acknowledgment  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Chrift^  or  who  outward- 
ly manifefts  his  attachment  to 
Chriftianity.  All  real  Chriftians 
are  profeflbrs,  but  all  proieflois 
*re  not  real  Chriftians.     In  thi.s. 


well-being  and  exiftcnce  of  foci- 
ety.  *'  Virtue  requires,"  as  Dr. 
Doddridge  obferves,  "  that  pro- 
mifes be  fulfilled.  The  promifee, 
i.  e.  the  perfon  to  whom  the  pro- 
mjfe  is  macie,  acquires  a  property 
in  virtue  of  the  promile.  The 
uncertainty  of  property  would 
evidently  be  attended  with  great 
inconvenience.  By  failing  to  ful- 
fil my  promife,  I  either  fliew  that 
I  v.as  not  finceie  in  making  it,  or 
that  I  have  little  conftanry  or  re- 
folution,  and  either  way  injur* 
my  chara<^er,  and  confequently 
my  ufefulnefs  in  liie.  PromijeSf 
however,  are  not  binding ^  I.  if  they 
were  made  bv  us  bef  >re  we  cam* 
to  fuch  exercife  of  reafon  as  to 
be  fit  to  tranfad  atiairs  of  mo- 
ment ;  or  it  by  any  diliemper  or 
fudden  furprifc  we  arc  deprived  of 
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the  exerclfe  of  onr  rcafon  at  the    import 
time  when  the  promife  is  made.— 
2.  If  the  promife  made  was  on  a 
faUe    prefuraption,    in  which 


the 
promiler,  after  the  moft  diligent 
enquiry,  was   impofed    upon,  ef- 


PR 

with  preachinsj,  and  de- 
notes the  faculty  of  illuftrating 
and  applying  to  prefent  praftical 
purpofes  the  doclrincs  of  prior 
revelation.  Thus,  in  Nehemiali 
it  is  faid,  "  Thou  hall   appointed 


pecially  if  he  were  deceived  by  the     prophets  to  preach,"  (3  ch.  v.  7  ; 

fraud  of  the  promifee.— 3.  If  the     and   whoever   fpeaketh  unto  men 

to  edification,  and  exhortation, 
ajid  comfort,  is  by  St.  Paul  called 
2u  prophet,  14,  1ft  Cor.  3.  Hence 
it  was  that  there  were  fchools  of 
prophets  in  Ifrael,  where  young 
men  were  inltrucled  in  the  truths 
of  religion,  and  fitted  to  exhort 
and  comfort  the  people.  It  is 
prophecy,  however,  according  to 
the  firll  definition  given  above,  we 
fliall  here  confider. 

Prophecy  (with  the  power  of 
working  miracles)  may  be  con- 
fidercd  as  the  highelt  evidence 
that  can  be  given  of  a  fuper- 
natural  communion  with  the  De- 
ity. Hence,  among  the  pro- 
feffors  of  almoft  every  religious 
fyftem,  there  have  been  number- 
lefs  pretenders  to  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy. Pagans  had  iheir  oracles, 
augurs,  and  foothfayers;  modern 
idolaters  their  necromancers  and 
diviners ;  and  the  Jews,  Chrilt- 
ians,  and  Mahometans,  their  pro 


thing  itfelf  be  vicious ;  for  vir- 
tue cannot  require  that  vice 
fliould  be  committed.-— 4.  If  the 
accomplilhment  of  the  promife  be 
fo  hard  and  intolerable,  that  there 
is  reafon  to  believe  that,  had  it  been 
forefeen,  it  would  have  been  an 
excepted  cafe.— -5.  If  the  promife 
be  not  acc<^pted,  or  if  it  depend 
on  conditions  not  performed."  See 
Doddridge  s  Lee,  lee.  69;  Grot, 
de  Jure,  lib.  II.,  c.  11;  Faley's 
JMor.  Phil.,  ch.  5,  vol.  I.  ;  Groves 
Mor.  Phil,  vol.  II.,  p.  2,  c.  12; 
Watts  s  Ser.,  fer.  20. 

PROMISES  OF  GOD  are  the 
kind  declarations  of  his  word,  in 
which  he  hath  afiured  us  he  will 
beitow  bleflings  upon  his  people. 
See  Clark  ot  the  Promifes,  a  book 
that  Dr.  Watts  fays  "  he  could 
dare  put  into  the  hands  of  every 
Chrillian,  among  all  their  divided 
fects  and  parlies  in  the  world." 

PROPHECY,  a  word  derived  from 


TTpo^jjlEta,  and  in  its  original  import    phets.    The  pretenfions  of  Pagans 
/:_.-:^..   .1.-  i:n:,._    _r  r.  .  ^j^j    impoflors,    have,     howevcr, 

been  juftly  expofed  ;    while    the 


figniries  the  prediction  of  future 
events.  It  is  thus  defined  by 
Witfins  :  "  A  knowledge  and  ma- 
jiifeftation  of  fecret  things,  which 
a  man  knows  not  from  his  own  fa- 
gacity,  nor  from  the  relation  of 
others,  but  by  an  extraordinary 
revelation  of  God  from  heaven." 
In  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments 
the  word  is  not  always  confined  to 
the  foretelling  of  future  events.  In 
feveral  inftances  it  is  of  the  fame 


Jewifli  and  Chriftian  prophecies 
carry  with  them  evident  marks  of 
their  validity.  Hence  St.  Peter 
obferves,  "  We  have  a  more  fure 
word  of  prophecy,  whereunto 
we  do  well  to  take  heed,  as 
unto  a  liglit  that  Ihincth  in  a 
dark  place ;  for  the  prophecy: 
came  not  in  old  time  by  the 
will  of  man,  but  holy  men  of  God 
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fpake   as  they  were  moved  by  the  the  mofl  forcible  reprefentatioiis ; 
Holy  Ghoft,"  2,  2d  Pet.   19,  21.  and  that  the  mafciiline  and  indig- 
Scripture prophecy, therefore,  hath  nant  fpirit   of    the    prophets   led 
God    for  its  origin.     It   did  not  them  to  adopt  the  mod  energetic 
arife    from    the    gonius     of    the  and    defcriptive  exprefllons.     No 
mind,  the  temperament  of  the  bo-  %le  is,  perhaps,  fo  highly  figurative 
dy,    the    influence    of  the    ftars,  as    that  of  the  prophets.     Every 
&c.,  but  from  the  fovere>gn  will  of  objed  of  nature  and  of  art  which 
God.      The  ways   by  which   the  could  furnilli  alluhons  is  explored 
Deity  made  known  his  mind  were  with    induftry  ;    every    fcene    of 
various;  fuch   as   by  dreams,  vi-  creation,  and  every  page  of  fcience, 
irons,  angels,  fymbolic  reprefenta-  feems  to  have  unfolded  its  rich  va- 
tions,  impuUes  on  the  mind,   12  rieties  to  the  facrcd  writers,  who, 
Numb.6.  31  Jer.26.  8Dan.  16, 17.  in  the  fpirit  of  Eaftern  poetry,  de- 
As  to  the  language  of  prophecy  :  light  in  every  kind  of  metaphorical 
"  It  is,"   fays  Mr.   Gray,    '*  re-  em  belli  ihment.     Thus,  by  way  of 
markable    for    its    magnificence,  illuftration,  it  is  obvious    to    re- 
Each  prophetic  writer   is    diftin-  mark,  that  earthly  dignities  and 
auiflicd  for  peculiar  beauties;   but  powers  are  fymbclized  by  the  ce- 
thcir  ftyle  in  general  may  be  cha-  leftial  bodies  ;   the  etfeds  of  moral 
raderized  as  ftrong,  animated,  and  evil  are   Ihewn  under   the  florms 
impreflive.    Its  ornaments  are  de-  and   convulfions    of  nature ;    the 
rived   not   from    accumulation  of  pollutions  of  tin   are   reprefented 
epithet,    or  laboured    harmony ;  by  external   impurities ;  and   the 
but  from  the  real  grandeur  of  its  beneficial   infliience   of  righteouf- 
ima^es,  and   the  majellic  force  of  nefs  is  depided  by  the  ferenity  and 
its  expreilions.     It  is  varied  with  confidence  of  peaceful  life.     This 
llriking   propriety,   and   enlivened  allegorical  language  being  founded 
with   nuick    but    eafy  tranfitions.  in  ideas  univerlklly  prevalent,  and 
Its  fuddcn  burfts  of  eloquence,  its  adhered   to  with    invariable  rela- 
carrieft  warmth,  its   aflffcc^ing  ex-  tion  and  regular  analogy,  has  fur- 
hortations  and  appeals,  afford  very  niflied   great    ornament  and    ele- 
intercfting   proofs   of    that   lively  gance    to     the    facred     writings. 
imprcffion,andofthatinfpiredcon-  Sometimes,  however,  the  infpired 
vidion,  under  which  the  prophets  penmen   drew  their  allufions  from 
wrote  ;  and  which  enabled  tliem,  local  and    temporary    fources    of 
among  a  people   not  diftinguiflied  metnphor;     from      the     peculiar 
foraenius,  to  furpafs,  in  every  va-  fcenery    of    their   country;  from 
rielv    of    compofition,    the    mod  the  idolatries  of  heathen  nations ; 
admired     productions    of    Pagan  from    their  own    hiftory  and  cir- 
antiquity.     If    the    imagery    cm-  cumftanccs ;    from  the   fervice  of 
ployed    by  the   facred  writers  ap-  theirtemple,  and  the  ceremonies  of 
pears  fometimes  to   partake  of  a  their  religion  ;  from  manners  that 
coarfe  and  indelicate  call,  it  muft  have  faded,  and  cuftoms  that  have 
be    recoUocled,     that  the  Eailern  elapfed.    Hence  many  appropriate 
manners  and  languages   required    beauties    have  vanilhed.      Many 
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defcriptions  and  many  reprefenta- 
tions,  that  muft  have  had  a  folemn 
importance  among  the  Jews,  are 
now  confidered,  from  a  change  of 
circumftances,  in  a  degraded  point 
of  view.  Hence,  likewife,  here  and 
there  a  fhade  of  obfciirity.  In 
genera],  however,  the  language  of 
fcripture,  though  highly  fublime 
«,nd  beautiful,  is  eafy  and  intel- 
ligible to  all  capacities/' 

2.  Of  the  ufe  and  mtent  of  pro- 
phecy. 

As  prophecy  is  fo  flriking  a 
proof  of  a  fupernatural  commu- 
nion with  the  Deity,  and  is  of  fo 
early  a  date,  we  may  rell  allured 
it  was  given  for  wife  and  im- 
portant ends.  "  It  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed,''  fays  bifliop  Sherlock, 
"  that  God  delivered  prophecies 
only  to  fatisfy  or  employ  the  cu- 
rioQty  of  the  inquifitive,  or  that 
he  gave  his  fpirit  to  'men  merely 
to  enable  them  to  give  forth  pre- 
dictions for  the  amufement  and 
entertainment  of  the  world  :  there 
mufl  be  feme  end  worthy  of  the 
author/'  Now,  what  end  could 
this  be  but  to  keep  alive  in  the 
minds  of  thofe  to  whom  it  was 
given  a  fcnfe  of  religion,  and  a 
hope  of  a  future  deliverance  from 
the  curie  of  the  fall  through 
Jcfus  Chrift  ?  "  The  ufes  of  pro- 
phecy,'' fays  Dr.  Jortin,  "  befides 
gradually  opening  and  unfolding 
the  things  relating  to  the  Meffias, 
and  the  blelTings  which  by  him 
fhould  be  conferred  upon  man- 
kind, are  many,  great,  and  ma- 
nifeft. 

"  1.  It  ferved  to  fecure  the  be- 
lief of  a  God,  and  of  a  Providence. 

*'  As  God  is  invifiblc  and  fpi- 
ritual,   there  was  caufe   to   fear, 
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that,  in  the  firll  and 
of  the  world,  when  men  were 
bufier  in  cultivating  the  earth 
than  in  cultivating  arts  and  fci- 
ences,  and  in  feeking  the  necef- 
faries  of  life  than  in  the  ftudy  of 
morality,  they  might  forget  fheir 
Creator  and  Governor;  and,  there- 
fore, God  maintained  amongft 
them  the  great  article  of  faith  in 
him,  by  manifeftations  of  him- 
felf;  by  fending  angels  to  declare 
his  will ;  by  miracles,  and  by  pro- 
phecies. 

"2.  It  was  intended  to  give 
men  the  profoundell  veneration 
for  that  amazing  knowledge  from 
which  nothing  was  concealed,  not 
even  the  future  adions  of  crea- 
tures, and  the  things  which  as 
yet  were  not.  How  could  a  man 
hope  to  hide  any  counfel,  any 
defign,  or  thought,  from  fuch  a 
Being  ? 

"  3.  It  contributed  to  keep  up 
devotion  and  true  religion,  the 
religion  of  the  heart,  which  con- 
lifts  partly  in  entertaining  juft 
and  honourable  notions  of  God, 
and  of  his  perfedions,  and  which 
is  a  more  rational  and  a  more 
acceptable  fervice  than  rites  and 
ceremonies. 

"  4.  It  excited  men  to 
upon  God,  and  to  love  him, 
condefcended  to  hold  this 
tual  intercourfe  with  his  crea- 
tures, and  to  permit  them  to  con- 
fult  him,  as  one  friend  alks  ad- 
vice of  another. 

*'  5.  It  was  intended  to  keep 
the  people,  to  whom  God  re- 
vealed himfelf,  from  idolatry  ;  a 
fin  to  which  the  Jews  would  be 
inclined,  both  from  the  difj)ofition 
to  it  which  they  had  acquired  in 
"  Egypt, 
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£gypt,    and   from  the  contagion 
of  bad  example. 

"  The  people  of  Ifrael  were 
ftridly  forbidden  to  confult  the 
diviners  and  the  gods  of  other 
nations,  and  to  ufe  any  enchant- 
ments and  wicked  arts  ;  and  that 
they  might  have  no  temptation  to 
it,  God  permitted  them  to  apply 
to  him  and  to  his  prophets,  even 
upon  fmall  occafions ;  and  he 
raifed  up  amongft  them  a  fuc- 
CelFion  of  prophets,  to  whom  they 
mi^ht  have  refort  for  advice  and 
diredion.  Thefe  prophets  were 
reverenced  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home,  and  confulted  by  foreign 
princes ;  and,  in  the  times  of  the 
captivity,  they  were  honoured  by 
great  kings,  and  advanced  to 
high  ftations/' 

As  it  refpeds  us,  prophecy  con- 
neded  with  miracles  affords  a 
conhderable  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  revelation,  as  well  as  of  a  fuper- 
intending  Providence.  This  evi- 
dence, too,  is  a  growing  evidence. 
*'  The  Divine  defign,  uniformly 
purfued  through  a  feries  of  fuc- 
ceffive  generations,  opens  with  a 
greater  degree  of  clearnefs,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  lapfe  of  time  and 
the  number  of  events.  An  in- 
creafe  of  age  is  an  addition  to  its 
l^rength  ;  and  the  nearer  we  ap- 
proach the  point  towards  which 
the  difpenfations  of  God  unvary- 
ingly tend,  the  more  clearly  fliall 
"wc  difcern  the  wonderful  regu- 
larity, confiftency,  and  beauty 
of  this  ftupendous  plan  for  uni- 
vcrfal  good.  Of  the  great  ufe  of 
prophecies  which  have  been  ful- 
^lled,  as  a  dired  and  ftrong  ar- 
eument  to  convert  unbelievers  to 
Chriftianity,and  to  cAabliHiChria- 


ians  in  the  faith,  we  have  the  moll 
ample  proofs.  Our  Lord  himfelf 
made  very  frequent  appeals  to 
prophecy,  as  evidence  of  his  Di- 
vine million :  he  referred  the 
Jews  to  their  own  fcriptures,  as 
moft  fully  and  clearly  bearing 
witnefs  of  himfelf.  Upon  thr^ni 
he  grounded  the  neceiiity  of  his 
fufferings  ;  upon  them  he  fettled 
the  faith  of  the  dil'ciples  at  Em- 
maus,  and  of  the  apoftles  at  Jeru- 
falem.  The  fan"tc  fource  fupplicd 
the  eloquence  of  St.  Peter  and  St, 
Paul,  and  the  means  with  which 
Apoilos  '  mightily  convinced  the 
Jews.'  This  was  a  powerful  in- 
Urument  of  perfuafion  in  the  fuc- 
ceeding  ages  of  the  church,  M'hen 
ufed  by  the  primitive  apologills. 
Upon  this  topic  were  employed 
the  zeal  and  diligence  not  only 
of  Juftiu  Martyr,  but  Tertuliian, 
Cyprian,  and  Augufline.  It  would 
never  have  been  fo  frequently  cm- 
ployed,  if  it  had  not  been  well 
adapted  to  the  defired  end  ;  and 
that  it  did  moil  completely  anfwer 
this  end,  by  the  converlion  of  un- 
believers, is  evident  from  the  ac- 
counts of  fcripture,  and  the  re- 
cords of  the  primitive  church. 

*'  Prophecy  keeps  the  attention 
of  Chriftians  alive  to  the  truth  and 
importance  of  their  holy  religion  ; 
to  its  truth,  becaufe  prophecy  and 
Chriftianity  had  one  and  the  flame 
origin,  both  being  derived  from 
the  fame  Fountain  of  Perfedion: 
it  keeps  them  alive  to  its  import- 
ance, becaufe  ])rophecy  flievvs 
that  the  Supreme  Being  has  vouch- 
fafed  through  a  long  fiicccffion  of 
ages  to  prepare  mankind,  by  gra- 
dual revelations  of  his  will,  for 
future  bleffings;  and  has  proved, 
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by  fending  chofen  meflengers  to 
iiflier   in    this   final  difpenfation, 
that  '  the   teftimony  of  Jefus    is 
the  fpirit  of  prophecy.'     It  con- 
iirms  the  general  belief  of  a  God, 
and    points    out    to    a    carelefs 
world    the    plain    traces    of    his 
>vatchful  Providence.     It  difpla3's 
the   counfels    of  infpiration,    in- 
ceiTantly  direi51ing  the  courfe   of 
events,  without  violating  the  order 
of  reafon,  and  of  human  adion. 
Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful 
for  us !  fuch  power  is  above  our 
comprehenfion  !    But  the  fad:  is 
placed  before  our  eyes.     AVe  fee, 
or  may  fee,    a   regular   train  of 
prophecies    tending   towards    one 
declared   end,  accurately  fullilied 
and  fulfilling  amidil  all  the  con- 
fulion  and  oppofition  of  this  tu- 
multuous world  ;   and  we  fee  that 
thefe  prophecies  are  clear,   both 
in  prediction  and  accomplifhment, 
in  proportion  to  their  importance 
in  fixing  our  belief  in   the  pro- 
vidence of  God,  and  in  the  great 
truths  of  Divine  revelation.   Thus 
it  appears   that  the  chief  defign 
of  prophecy  is  to  bear  conltant 
.witnefs   to    religious   truth :    but 
.though  to  convince  gainfayers  of 
this  tnith  is  juftly  confidered  as 
its  principal  ufe,   it  has  another 
very  important  objed,  to  which  it 
well  becomes  us  to  pay  attention, 
from    motives    of    gratitude,    as 
veil  as  from  fear  of  incurring  the 
^lame  which  fcripture  invariably 
imputes  to  thofe  who  neglect  to 
take  advantage  of  the  light  afforded 
them.     It  is  defigned  to  proted 
"believers  in  the  word  of  God  from 
the  dangers  arifmg  from  the  pre- 
valent corruptions,    errorS;    and 
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vices  of  the  age  in  which  they 
live.  The  due  confideraiion  of 
prophecy  will  adminiller  confola- 
tion  amidft  prefent  diftrefs,  and 
enliven  faith  and  elevate  hope, 
whilft  paffing  through  thofe  dark 
depreffing  fcenes,  which,  without 
this  gracious  aid,  might  lead 
through  the  intricacies  of  doubt 
to  the  gloom  of  defpair." 

Objedions,  however,  have  been 
raifed  againft  the  prophecies  from 
their  obfcurity.  But  to  this  it  is 
anAvered,  that  they  have  often  a 
firft,  or  partial,  and  an  ultimate 
completion,  of  which  the  former 
may  be  generally  confidered  as 
an  earneft  of  the  latter.  It  is  prin- 
cipally this  double  fenfe  of  prophe- 
cy which  renders  it  obfcure ;  for 
tliough  the  predidions  of  the  pro- 
phets were  fometimes  pofitive  and 
exadly  defcriptive,  and  delivered 
with  an  accurate  and  definite  de- 
fignation  of  names  and  times,  pro- 
phecy was  not  generally  defigned 
to  be  clear  before  its  accomplifh- 
ment. It  is,  however,  always  fuf- 
ficiently  exad  in  its  defcriptions 
to  authenticate  its  pretenfions  to 
a  Divine  authority  ;^  to  produce, 
when  it  comes  to  pafs,  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  its  unerring  cer- 
tainty; and  to  demonflrate  the  wif- 
dom  and  power  of  God.  As  bifliop 
Newton  obferves,  prophecies  are 
the  only  fpecies  of  writing  which 
is  defigned  more  for  the  infirudion 
of  future  ages  than  of  the  times 
wherein  they  are  vvritten.  In  this 
refped,asthe  world  groweth  older, 
it  groweth  wifer.  Time,  that  de- 
tracts fomething  from  the  evidence 
of  other  writers,  is  fiill  adding 
fomething  to  the  credit  and  au- 
u  2  thoritj 
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thority  of  the  prophets.  Future 
ages  will  comprehend  more  than 
the  prefent,  as  the  prcfent  under- 
llands  more  than  the  paft;  and 
the  perfe6l  accomplifhment  will 
produce  a  perfeft  knowledge  of 
a,ll  the  prophecies. 

3 .  Of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy. 
Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
give  a  copious  account  of  the  va- 
rious prophecies  which  have  been 
Remarkably    fulfilled ;    but   who- 
ever has  examined  profane  hiftory 
with  any  degree  of  attention,  and 
compared  it  with  the  predictions 
of  fcripture,   muft,   if  he  be  not 
bhnded  by  prejudice  and  harden- 
ed by  infidehty,   be  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  prophecy  by  its  exaft 
accompli fliment.     It  is  in  vain  to 
fay  that  thcfe   prophecies    were 
delivered    fince    the  events  have 
taken  place ;    for  we  fee  prophe- 
cies, the  lateft  whereof  were  de- 
livered about  1700  years  ago,  and 
ibme  of  them  above  3000   years 
ago,   fulfilling  at  this  very  time; 
and   cities,     and    countries,    and 
kingdoms,  in  the  very  fame  con- 
dition, and   all   brought  about  in 
the  very  fame  manner,  and  with 
the  very  fame  circumftances,    as 
the  prophets  had  foretold.     "  We 
fee/'    fays  bifhop  Newton,  *'  the 
defccndants  of  Shem  and  Japheth 
ruling  and  inlarged  in   Afia  and 
Europe,  and  perhaps  in  America, 
and  '  the  curfe  of  fervitude'   ftill 
attending  the  wretched  dcfcendants 
of  ?lam  in  Africa.     We  fee  the 
poilerity    of   Iflimael  *  multiplied 
exceedingly,'  and  h^^Dum  *  a  great 
nation'  in  the  Arabians ;  yet  living 
like  *  wild  men,'  aiid  fliifting  txom 
place   to  place  in  the  wildernefs  ; 
*  their  hand  againil  every  man, 
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and    every    man's    hand    againft 
them ;'  and  ftill  divelUng  an  inde- 
pendent and  free  people,   '  in  the 
prefence    of  all    their    brethren,' 
and   in   the  prefence  of  all  their 
enemies.     We   fee   the  family  of 
Efau  totally  cxtinft,   and  that  of 
Jacob  fubfifting  at  this  day;  *  the 
fceptre  departed  from  Judah,'  and 
the  people  living  no  where  in  au- 
thority,   every   where   in   fubjcc- 
tion;  the  Jews  ftill  '  dwelling  alone 
among  the  nations,'    while  '  th© 
remembrance  of  Amalek'   is  *  ut- 
terly put  out  from  under  heaven.' 
We  fee  the  Jews  feverely  puniftied 
for  their   infidelity  and  difobedi- 
ence   to  their  great  prophet  like 
unto   Mofes ;   '  plucked   from   off 
their  own  land,  and  removed  into 
all   the  kingdoms    of  the  earth; 
opprefled  and   fpoiled  evermore,* 
and  made   '  a  proverb  and  a  bye- 
word   among   all    nations/      Wc 
fee   *  Ephraim  fo  broken  as  to  be 
no  more  a  people,'  while  the  whole 
nation  is  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  Judah ;  the  Jews  wonder- 
fully preferved  as  a  dillind  people, 
while  their  great  conquerors  are 
every  where  deftroyed  ;  their  land 
lying  defolate,  and  themfelves  cut 
off  from  being  the  people  of  God, 
while  the  Gentiles  are  advanced 
in  their  room.     We  fee  Nineveh 
fo  completely  dellroyed,  that  the 
place  thereof  is  not  and  cannot  b© 
known;   Babylon  made    'a  defo- 
lation  for  ever,  a  pofi'efllon  for  tha 
bittern,  and  pools  of  water;'  Tyre 
become  *  like  the  top  of  a  rock, 
a  place  for  fi fliers  to  fpread  their 
nets   upon;'    and  Egypt  *  a  bafe 
kingdom,   the  bafeft  of  the  king- 
doms,' and  ftill  tributary  and  fub- 
jed;  to  Itrangers.     We  leC;  of  the 
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four  great  empires  of  the  world,     Satan,  with  all  power,  and  fi<rn5, 


the    fourth   and  laft,    which   was 
greater  and   more  powerful  than 
any  of  the  former,  divided  in  the 
\veflern  part  thereof  into  ten  leficr 
kingdoms ;     and    among    them    a 
power  '  with  a  triple  crown  divers 
from    the   tirlt/    ^vilh    *  a  mouth 
fpeaking  very  great  things,'    and 
with    *  a   look    more    Itout    than 
his   fellows,    fpeaking  great  words 
againit   the   Moft   High,    wearing 
out  the  foints  of  the  Moft  High, 
and  chano;ing  times  and  laws/    We 
fee  a  power  '  call  down  the  truth 
to   the  ground,  and  profper,  and 
pradifc,    and    defiroy    the    holy 
people,    not  regarding  the  God  of 
his  fathers,  nor  the  dcfire  of  wives, 
but  honouring  Mahuzzim,'  Gods- 
protedlors,     or    faints-protedors, 
■  *  and  caufmg'  the  priefts  of  INIa- 
huzzim   '  to  rule  over  man}^  and 
to  divide  the  land  for  gain/     We 
fee   the   Turks   '  liretching   forth 
their   hand   over    the    countries,' 
and   particularly  *  over  the  land 
of  Egypt,    the   Libyans    at  their 
ileps,'     and     the    Arabians    ftill 
*  efcaping  out  of  their  hand/    We 
fee  the  Jews  *  led  away  captive 
into    all  nations,    and   Jerufalem 
trodden    down    of   the    Gentiles/ 
and  likely  to  continue  fo  '  until 
the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  ful- 
filled,* as  the  Jews  are  by  a  con- 
llant  miracle  preferved  a  dillind; 
people  for  the  completion  of  other 
prophecies  relating  to  them.     We 
fee  one  '  who   oppofeth   and  cx- 
alteth  himfelf  above  all  laws,  di- 
vine and  human,  '  lit  ling  as  God 
in  the  church  of  God,  and  fliew- 
ing  himfelf  that  he  is  God,   whofe 
eoming  is  after  the  working    of 


and  lying  wonders,  and  with  all 
deceivablenefs  of  unrighteoufnefs/ 
We    fee    a  great   ajmjtafy   in   the 
Chriftian  church,    which   confifts 
chiefly  in  the  worfhip  of  dcmonSy 
angels,  or  departed  faints,  and  is 
promoted  '  through  the  hypocrify 
of  liars,  forbidding  to  marry,  and 
cominanding  to  abftain  from  meats/ 
We  fee  the  feven  churches  of  Afia 
lying  in  the  fame  forlorn  and  dc- 
folate    Condition    that   the    angel 
had   lignilied   to    St.  John,    their 
*  candleftick  removed  out   of  its 
place/  their  cluirches  turned  into 
mofques,  their  worfhip  into  fuper- 
IHtion.     In  (hort,  we  fee  the  cha- 
raders  of  *  the  bcaft  and  the  falfc 
prophet/   and  '  the  whore  of  Ba- 
bylon/ now  exemplified  in  every 
particular,  and  in  a  city  that  is 
feated    *  upon   feven  mountains/ 
fo  that,  if  the  bifliop  of  Uome  had 
fat  for  his  picture,  a  greater  re- 
femblance  and  iikenefs  could  not 
have  been  drawn. 

"  For  thefe  things  we  have  the 
atteftation  of  pall  and  the  expe- 
rience of  prefent  times;  and  we 
cannot  well  be  deceived,  if  vv© 
will  only  believe  our  own  eyes 
and  obfervation.  We  adualiy  fe«i 
the  completion  of  many  of  the 
prophecies  in  the  Hate  of  men  and 
things  around  us;  and  we  have 
the  prophecies  themfelves  record- 
ed in  books,  which  books  have 
been  read  in  public  alTcmblies 
thefe  1700  or  2000  years,  have 
been  difperfcd  into  fevoral  coun- 
tries, have  been  tranllated  into 
feveral  languages,  and  quoted  and 
commented  upon  by  ditierent  au- 
thors oi  diiferulit  bhcs  and  nations, 
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fo  that  there  is  no  room  to  fufpe^l 
fo  much  as  a  poffibility  of  forgery 
©r  illufion." 

4.  Rules  for  undeijlanding  the 
prop/iecies. 

In  order  to  underftand  the  pro- 
phecies, and  to  form  a  right  judg- 
ment of  the  argument  for  the 
truth  of  Chriftianity,  we  mult  not 
confider  them  hngly  and  apart, 
but  as  a  grand  whole,  or  a  chain 
reaching  through  feveral  thoufand 
years,  delivered  at  different  times, 
yet  manifeftly  fubfervient  to  one 
and  the  fame  end.  This  end  is  no 
other  than  the  eftablifliment  of 
-the  univerfal  empire  of  truth  and 
righteoufnefs  under  the  dominion 
€f  Jefus  Chrift.  We  are  not,  in- 
deed, to  fuppofe  that  each  of  the 
prophecies  recorded  in  the  Old 
Telia  me  nt  exprefsly  points  out  and 
elearly  characterizes  Jefus  Chrift; 
yet,  taken  as  a  whole,  this  grand 
fyftem  refers  to  him;  for  the  tefti- 
mony  of  Jefus  is  the  fpirit  of  pro- 
phecy. **  All  the  revolutions  of 
Divine  Providence  have  him  for 
their  fcope  and  end.  Is  an  empire, 
or  kingdom,  creded,  that  em- 
pire, or  kingdom,  is  ereded  with 
a  view,  diredly  or  indi redly,  to 
the  kingdom  of  the  JNIeffiah.  Is 
an  empire,  or  kingdom,  fubverted 
or  overthrown,  that  emj)ire,  or 
kingdom,  is  overthrown  in  fub- 
fervi«ncy  to  the  glory  of  his  king- 
dom and  empire,  which  fliall  know 
neither  bounds  nor  end,  but  whofc 
limits  fhall  be  no  other  than  the 
limits  of  the  univerfe,  and  whofe 
end  no  other  than  the  days  of 
eternity.  Jefus  Chrift,  then,  is 
the  only  perfon  that  ever  exifted 
in  whom  all  the  prophecies  meet 
as  in  a  centre."     In  order,  there- 


fore, to  oppofe  error  and  coji front, 
the  infidel,  we  muft  frudy  the  pro- 
phecies riot  as  independent  of 
each  other,  but  as  connected  :  for 
*'  the  argument  from  prophecy," 
fays  biihop  Hurd,  '*  is  not  to  be 
formed  from  the  coniideration  of 
fingle  prophecies,  but  from  all 
the  prophecies  taken  together, 
and  confidered  as  making  one 
fyftem  ;  in  which,  from  the  mutual 
dependance  and  connection  of  ita 
parts,  preceding  prophecies  pre- 
pare and  illuflrate  thofe  which 
follow  ;  and  thefe,  again,  reflect 
light  on  the  foregoing  :  juft  as  in 
any  philofophical  f;yftera,  that 
which  fliews  the  folidity  of  it  is 
the  harmony  and  correfpondenco 
of  the  whole,  not  the  application 
of  it  in  particular  inftances 

*'  Hence,  though  the  evidenco- 
be  but  fmall  from  the  completion 
of  any  one  prophecy  taken  fepa- 
rately,  yet  that  evidence,  being 
always  fomething,  the  amount  of 
the  whole  evidence  refulting  from 
a  great  number  of  prophecies,  all 
relative  to  the  fame  defign,  may 
be  confiderable ;  like  many  fcat- 
tered  rays,  which,  though  each  be 
weak  in  itfelf,  yet,  concentered 
into  one  point,  fhall  form  a  llrong 
light,  and  flrike  the  fenfe  very 
powerfully.  Still  more ;  this  evi- 
dence is  not  fimply  a  growing  evi- 
dence, but  is  indeed  multiplied  up- 
on us,  from  the  number  of  reflect- 
ed lights  which  the  feveral  compo- 
nent parts  of  fuch  a  fyftem  reci- 
procally throw  upon  each ;  till< 
at  length,  the  conviction  rife  unto 
a  high  degree  of  moral  certainty." 

Farther;  in  order  to  underftand 
the  prophecies,  we  muft  endeavour 
to  iind  out  the  txuQjubJed  of  pro- 
phecy, 
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pbecy,  tliat  is,  precifel}'  what  the  on  what  had  hcen  faid,  and  de- 
prophets  fpeak  of,  and  the  cha~  termined  the  tree  fcnfe  of  the 
rafters  that  are  applied  to  that  place,  a  certain  fpace  of  time  be- 
fubjcct.  The  hteral  fenfe  fhouid  ing  fixed  for  difpatchin"  ihewhole. 
be   always   kept    in  view,    and  a     Thefe  in-'iitutions,  like  all  others 


knowledge  of  Oriental  cuftoms  at- 
tained. The  beginning  and  end 
of  the  prophetic  fernions  mull  be 
carefiiilv  obferved.     The  time,  as 


however,  it  kerns,  were  abufed, 
by  irregularity,  difputations,  and 
divilions.  ArchbilhopGrindal  cn^ 
dcavoured   to   reo;ulate    the   pro- 


near -as  poltible,  of  the  prediction  phefyings,   and  cover  them  from 

Ihould    be   afcertained.     An   ac-  the  objedions  that  the  court  made 

qiiaintance   with    the    method    of  agninft  them,  by  enjoining  the  mi- 

falvation    by    Chrifl    will    greatly  nilters  to  obferve  decency  and  or- 

affilt  us  in  this  work.      The  mmd  der,  by  forbidding  them  to  meddle 

muft    be    unprejudiced,    and    we  with  politics  and  church  govcrn- 

fhould    be  well  acquainted    with  ment,  and  by  prohibiting  all  non- 

the   fcriptures    at    large.     Thefe  conformift  minifters  and   laymen 

rules,     with    dependance   on    the  from  being  fj;eakcrs.     The  queen. 

Divine  teaching,  will  afijft  us  in  un-  however,  was  refolved  to  fuppref* 

derftanding  the  prophecies.     See  them;    and    having   fent    for    the 

Bijhop   Nt'ivtons   Differ  tat  ions   on  archbifliop,  told  him  flie  was  in- 

the   Prop/iecies ;    Bijhop  Sherlock's  formed    that  the  rites  and  cere- 

Ufe  and  Intent  of  Frophecy ;  Bijltop  monies    of   the   church  were  not 

Hurd's  Serm&iis  on  the  Prophecies;  duly    obferved    in    thefe    prophe- 

Sir  Ifaac  Neutons  Obfer'cations  on  fyings  ;    that    perfons    not    law- 

the  Prophecies  of  Daniel  and  the  fully  called  to  be  minifters  excr- 

Apocalypfe;  Gray's  Key  to  the  Old  cifed  in  them;  that  the  afiemblieg 

Tefament ;    Siinfon's  Key   to    the  themfelves  wTre  illegal,  not  beinj; 

Prophecies  ;,  lUuJlrations  of  Pro-  allowed  by  public  authority ;  that 

^ihccy ;   Ketfs  Hijiory    the  Inter-  the   laity    negle6ted   their  fecular 

preter  of  Prophecy.     See  alfo  the  affairs  by  repairing  to  thefe  meet- 

w^orks  of  Mede,  Smith,  Gill,  Halli-  ings,  which  filled  their  heads  with 

fax,  and  Apthorp,  on  the  fubjed.  notions,  and  might  occafion  dif- 

PROPHESYINGS,  religious  exer-  putes  and  feditions  in  the  ftate ; 

cifes  of  the  clergy  in  the  reign  of  that   it   was  good  for  the  church 

queen  Elizabeth,  inltituted  for  the  to  have  but  tew  preachers,  three 

purpofe  of  promoting  knowledge  or  four  in  a  county  being  fiiffi- 

and    piety.     The    minifters    of   a  cient.     She  farther  declared  her 

particular  divifion  at   a  fet  time  diflike  of  the  ?n/7??/>cr  of  thefe  exer- 

jnet  together  in  fome  church  of  a  cifes,    and  therefore  commanded 

market  or  other  large  town,  and  him    peremptorily    to    put    them 

there  each  in  their  order  explain-  down.     The  archbifliop,  however, 

ed,    according   to   their    abilities,  inftead  of  obeying  the  commands 

fome  portion  of  fcripture  allotted  of  his  royal  miftrcls,  thought  that 

to    them    before.     This    done,    a  fhe  had  made  fome  infringement 

moderator  made  his  obfervations  upon   his   oflice,   and    wrote  the 

queca 
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queen  a  long  and  carneft  letter, 
declaring  that  liis  confcience 
would  not  fuffer  him  to  comply 
with  her  commands.  The  queen 
was  fo  intlamed  with  this  letter, 
that  the  archbilhop  was  fequeller- 
ed  from  his  office,  and  he  never 
afterwards  recovered  the  queen's 
favour.  Thus  ended  the  prophe- 
fyinps;  '*  an  ufeful  inftitution," 
fays  Neaie,  "  for  promoting 
Chriftian  knowledge  and  piety, 
at  a  time  when  both  were  at  a 
very  low  ebb  in  the  nation.  The 
queen  put  them  down  for  no  other 
Teafon  but  becaufe  they  enlight- 
ened the  people's  minds  in  the 
fcripture,  and  encouraged  their 
enquiries  after  truth ;  her  ma- 
jelly  being  always  of  opinion  that 
knowledge  and  learning  in  the 
laity  vvould  only  endanger  their 
peaceable  fubmiffion  to  her  abfo- 
lute  will  and  plea fu re/' 

PROPHET,  a  perlbn  who  foretels 
future  events.  It  is  particularly 
applied  to  fuch  infpired  perfons 
among  the  Jews  as  were  com- 
miffioned  by  God  to  declare  his 
will  and  purpofes  to  that  people. 
See  Prophecy. 

Falfc Prophets.  See iMrosTORs; 
and  jofcphms  Bift.  of  the  Jews. 

Sous  of  the  Prophets,  an  appel- 
lation given  to  young  men  who 
were  educated  in  the  fchools  or 
colleges  under  a  proper  mafter, 
who  was  commonly,  if  not  always, 
an  infpired  prophet  in  the  know- 
ledge of  religion,  and  in  facred 
mulic,  and  thus  were  qualified  to 
be  public  preachers,  10,  111  Sam. 
n,  1ft  Sam.  19,  2d  Sam.  2,  2d 
Kings. 

PROPITIATION,   a  facrifice  of- 
fered to  God  to  affuage  his  wrath, 


and  render  him  propitious.  Amon*' 
the  Jews,  there  were  both  ordi- 
nary and  public  facrifices,  as  ho- 
locaufts,  &c.,  ofTcred  by  way  of 
thankfgiving;  and  extraordinary 
ones,  offered  by  perfons  guilty  of 
{iny  crime,  by  way  of  propitiation. 
The  Romifli  church  believe  the 
mafs  to  be  a  facrifice  of  propitia- 
tion for  the  living  and  the  de;!d. 
The  reforn)ed  churches  allow  of 
no  ])ropitiation  but  that  one  ofier- 
ed  by  Jefus  on  the  crofs,  whereby 
Divine  juftice  is  appeafed,  und  our 
fins  forgiven,  3  Rom.  25.  2,  111 
Ilaiah,  2. 

As  it  refpeds  thcf  unbloody' 
propitiatory  facrifice  of  the  mais 
above-mentioned,  little  need  be 
laid  to  confute  fuch  a  doctrine. 
Indeed,  it  is  owned  in  the  church 
of  Rome,  that  there  is  no  other 
foundation  for  the  belief  of  it 
than  an  unwritten  tradition.  There 
is  no  hint  in  the  fcripture  of 
ChrilVs  offering  his  body  and  blood 
to  his  Father  at  his  inttitution  of 
the  euchariil.  It  is  alfo  a  manifeft 
contradiction  to  St.  Paul's  doc- 
trine, who  teaches,  that,  without 
fliedding  of  blood,  there  is  no  re- 
minion  ;  therefore  there  can  be  no 
remiffion  of  fins  in  the  mafs.  The 
facrifice  of  Chrifi;,  according  to 
the  fame  apoftle,  is  not  to  be  re- 
peated. A  fccond  oblation  would 
be  fuperfluous;  confequently  the ' 
pretended  true  and  proper  facri- 
fice of  the  mafs  mufl  be  fuper- 
fluous and  ufelcfs. 

The  propitiation  or  atonement 
made  by  Jefus  Chrifi  is  a  doftrine 
we  fliall  confider  here  more  at 
large,  as  we  have  laid  but  little  on 
it  under  the  article  Atoxeme>;t. 
Propitiation,  then,  is  that  which 

atones 
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atones  for  and  covers  our  guilt,  as  not  pardon  fni  without  a  fatisfac* 
ilie  mercy-leat  did  the  tables  of  tion.— 4-.  INIan,  finful  man,  is  not 
the    hiw ;    or    it  may    be    defined     able  tomakeany  latisfactiontoGod 


thus:    ''    It   is   the    averting    the 
puniHiment   due    to  any  one,    by 
undergoing  the  penalty  in  the  room 
of  the  guilty."     Thus  Jefus  Chriit 
is  called  the  propitiation  or  atone- 
ment, as   his   complete  righteouf- 
nels  appeafes  his  Father,  and    fa- 
tislies  his  law  and  juitice   for    ail 
our  tranfgreffions.    No'.v,  in  order 
to    explain    the    manner   wherein 
Chriit  becomes  an  atonement,  "we 
may  here,"  fays  Dr.  \Vatts,  *'  con- 
lider  the  foP.owing  propofitioRs,  1. 
The  great  God  having  made  man, 
appointed  to  govern  him  by  a  wife 
and  righteous  law,  wlierein    glory 
and  honour,  life  and  immortality, 
are   the  drifigned  rewards  for  per- 
fect   obedience ;     but    tribulation 
and    wrath,   pain    and  death,  are 
the  appointed  recompenfe  to  thofe 
who    violate  this    law,    3    Gen.  2 
Rom.  6,  l6.    I  Rom.  32.-2.  All 
mankind  have  broken  this  law,  3 
Rom.  23.  5  Rom.  12.— 3.  God,  in 
his  infinite  wifdoni,  did   not  think 
fit  .to  partlon  fmful  man,  without 
fome  compenfation  for  his  broken 
law;  for,    1.  If  the  great  Ruler  of 
the  world  had    pardoned  the  fins 
of  men   without  any  latisfaOlion, 
then  his  laws  might  have  feeiiied 
not    worth     the    vindicating.-— 2. 
jNIen  would  have  been  tempted  to 
pcrfift   in   their  rebellion,  and  to 


for  his  own  fms,  neither  by  his  la- 
bours, nor  by  his  fufferings,  2  Eph. 
^ )  8,  9-— 5.  Though  man  be  inca- 
pable to  fatisfy  for  his  own  viola- 
tion  of  the  law^,  yet  God  would 
not  futfer  all  mankind  to  perifh.— 
6.  Becaul'e  God  intended  to  make 
a  full  difplay  of    the  terrors  of 
hisjuftice,  and  his   divine  refent- 
ment  for  the  violation  of  his  law, 
therefore  he    appointed    his    own 
Son  to  fatisfy  for  the  breach  of  it, 
by  becoming  a  proper  facritice  of 
expiation  or  atonement,  3  Gal.  10, 
13.— 7.  The   Son   of  God    being 
immortal,   could    not    fuftain    all 
thele   penalties  of  the  law  which 
man    had   broken  without   taking 
the   mortal  nature   of  man   upon 
him,  without   afliiming   flefli   and 
blood,  2   lieb.    13,    U.— 8.   The 
Divine  Being  having  received  fuch 
amjde  fatisfaclion   for   fm   by   the 
fuU'erings  of  his  own  Son,  can  ho- 
nourably forgive  his  creature  man, 
who  was  the  tranfgreflbr,  3  Rom. 
2.5,  26\     Nuw  that  this  doctrine  is 
true,  n  ill  appear^  if  we  conjider,  1. 
That  an  atonement  for  hn,  or   an 
effeclual    method    to  anfwxu'    the 
demands   of  an   offended   God,  is 
tlie   hrfl  great  blefling  guilty  man 
Itood  in  need  of,  6  Mic.  6',  7.-2. 
The  very  firll  difcovcries  of  grace 
which  were  made  to  man  after  his 


repeat  their  old  offences. — 3.   His^    fall  implied  in  them  fomethingof  an 
forms  of  gov^'rnment    amon<i  his     atonement  for  fin, and  pointed  to  the 

propitiation  Chriit  has  now  made, 
3  Gen.  1.5. — 3.  The  train  of  cere- 
monies which  were  ajipointed  by 
God  in  the  Jewilli  church  are 
plain  fignifications  of  fuch  an 
atonement,  'f,  2d  Cor.  2  Col.  7, 
X  8,  9, 


creatures  might  have  appeared  as 
a  matter  of  fmall  importance.— 4-, 
God  had  a  mind  to  make  a  very 
.illuftrious  <Jifplay  both  of  his  juf- 
,tice  and  of  his  t!;race  among  man- 
kind  ;  oii  thefc  accounts  he  would 
Vol.  U.  X 
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8,  9,  10  He.b.--4.  Some  of  the 
prophecies  confirm  and  explain 
the  firll  promife,  and  iliew  that 
Chiift  was  to  die  as  an  atoning  fa- 
crifice  for  the  fins  of  men,  9  Dan. 
24  to  26.  53  Ifa.— 5.  Our  Saviour 
himfelf  taught  us  the  doc^hine  of 
the  atonement  for  fin  by  his 
death,  2(!>  Matt.  2S.  6  John,  31.  22 
Luke,  19.-6.  The  terrors  of  foul, 
the  confternation  and  inward  ago- 
nies which  our  blefied  Lord  fuf- 
taincd  a  little  before  his  death, 
vere  a  fufficient  proof  that  he  en- 
dured punifliments  in  his  foul 
which  were  due  to  fin,  14  IMark, 
33.  5  Heb.  7. — 7.  This  dodrine 
is  declared,  and  confirmed,  and 
explained  at  large,  by  the  apoftles 
in  their  writings,  1.5,  Ift  Cor.  3. 
1  Eph.  7.  2,  1ft  John,  2,  &c.,  &c. 
— 8.  This  was  the.  doftrine  that 
was  witneffed  to  the  world  by  the 
amazing  gifts  of  the  Holy  Gholl, 
which  attended  the  Gofpel.  [See 
the  Ads  of  the  Apoftles.]  The  in- 
ferences and  ufes  to  be  derixedfrom 
this  doftrine  are  thefe,  1.  How 
vain  are  all  the  labours  and  pre- 
tences of  mankind  to  feek  or  hope 
for  any  better  religion  than  that 
which  is  contained  in  the  Gofpel 
of  Chrift.  It  is  here  alone  that  we 
can  find  the  folid  and  rational 
principles  of  reconciliation  to  an 
offended  God,  4  Heb.  14.--2.  How 
ftrange  and  unrcafonable  is  the 
do6trine  of  the  popifii  church, 
I  who,  while  they  profefs  to  believe 
the  religion  of  Chrifl,  yet  intro- 
duce nany  other  methods  of  atone- 
jnent  for  fin,  befides  the  fuffcrings 
pf  the  Son  of  God.  [See  above.] 
•-—3.  Here  is  a  folid  foundation,  on 
which  the  greateft  of  fianers  may 


hope  for  acceptance  with  God,  1» 
1ft  Tim.  1.5.— 4.  This  dodrine 
fiiould  be  ufed  as  a  powerful  mo-^ 
tive  to  excite  repentance,  5  Ads, 
31.— .5.  We  fiiould  ufethis  atone» 
nient  of  Chrift  as  our  conftant  way 
of  accefs  to  God  in  all  our  prayers, 
10  Heb.  19,  22.-6.  Alio  as  a 
divine  guard  againft   fin,  6  Rom. 

I,  2.  ],  1ft  Pet.  15,  19.— 7.  As 
an  argument  of  prevailing  force  to 
be  ufed  in  prayer,  8  Rom,  32.— 
8.  As  a  fpringof  love  to  God,  and 
to  his  Son  Jefus  Chrift,  4,  1  ft  John, 
10.— 9.  As  a  ftrong  perfuafive  to 
that  love  and  pity  which  we  fliould 
fiiew  on  all  occafions  to  our  fel- 
low creatures,  4,  ift  John,  11. — 
10.  It  ftiould  excite  patience  and 
^^^^'^y  j<^y  under  afflidions  and 
earthly  forrows,  5  Rom.  lto3.— : 

I I.  We  fliould  confider  it  as  an  in- 
vitation to  the  Lord's  fupper,wherc 
Chrift  is  fet  forth  to  us  in  the  me- 
morials of  his  propitiation. — 12. 
As  a  rn oft  effe dual  defence  againft 
the  terrors  of  dying,  and  as  our 
joyful  hope  of  a  bleffed  refurrec- 
tion,  15,  1ft  Cor.  56. — 13.  Lalt- 
1}',  as  a  divine  allurement  to  the 
upper  world."  See  IVattss  Ser.^ 
fer.  34,  35,  36,  37  ;  Evans  on  the 
Atonement ;  Dr.  Owen  on  the  Sa^ 
tisfadion  of  Chrijl ;  WejVs  Scrips 
tine  Dofi.  of  the  Atonement  ;  Her^ 
vci/'s  Theron  and  Afpafa,  dial.  3. 

PROPORTION  OF  FAITH.  See 
Analogy  of  Fait  pi. 

PROSELYTE,  a  new  convert  to 
fome  religion  or  religious  fed. 
Among  the  Hebrews,  profelytes 
were  diftinguiflied  into  two  forts  : 
the  firft  called  profelytes  of  the 
gate,  becaufe  fuffered  to  live 
among  them,  and  were  thofe  who 

obferve4 
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f)brerved  the  moral  law  only,  and  from  tlie'abfolute  necefTity  of  if  ♦ 
the  rules  impofed  on  the  children  from  the  various  bleflings  enjoyed 
of  Noah  ;  the  fccond  were  called  by  his  creatures  ;  the'awful  jud^T- 
profelytes  of  juftice,  who  engaged  ments  that  have  been  inflided ; 
to  receive  circumcifion,  and  the  and  from  the  altonifliing  preferva- 
whole  law  of  INIofcs,  and  enjo3^ed  tion  of  the  Bible  and  the  church- 
all  the  privileges  of  a  native  He-  through  every  age,  notwithftand- 
hrew,  ing  the  attempts  of  earth  and  hell 

PROSEUCHE,  from  9rfo?Et;;j^i?,  fig-  againft  them.  Providence  has  been 
nifies  j)rayer ;  but  it  is  taken  for  divided  into  immediate  and  medi- 
the  places  of  prayer  of  the  Jews,  diate,  ordinary  and  extraordinary, 
and  was  pretty  near  the  fame  as  common  and  fpecinl,  univcrfal  and 
their  fynagogues.  But  the  fvna-  particular.  Immediate  providence 
gogues  were  originally  in  the  cities,  is  what  is  exercifed  by  God  him- 
and  were  covered  places  ;  whereas,  felf,  without  the  ufe  of  any  in- 
fer the  moft  part,  the  profeuches  firument  or  fecond  caufe  ;  Jiiedtats 
were  out  of  the  cities,  and  on  the  providence  is  what  is  exercifed  ia 
banks  of  rivers,  having  no  cover-  the  u^e  of  means  ;  ordinarij  pro- 
ing,  except,  perhaps,  the  fhade  of  vidence  is  what  is  exercifed  in  the 
fomxi  trees  or  covered  galleries,  10  common  courfe  of  mcan=5,  and  by 
Ads,  13.  the  chain  of  fecond  caufes  ;  extra- 

PROTESTANT,  a  name  firft  given  ordinary  is  what  is  out  of  the  com- 
in  Germany  to  thofe  who  adhered  m.on  way,  as  miraculous  opera- 
te the  dofirine  of  Luther,  becaufe,  tions  ;  common  providence  is  what 
in  1529,  they  protefted  againft  a  belongs  to  the  whole  world;  fpe- 
decree  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  cial^  what  relates  to  the  church  ; 
and  the  diet  of  Spires  ;  declaring  itniierfal  relates  to  the  general  up- 
ihat  they  appealed  to  a  general  holding  and  preferving  all  thin<7s ; 
council.  The  fame  has  alfo  particular  relates  to  individuals  in 
been  given  to  thofe  of  the  fenti-  every  adlion  and  circumllance. 
ments  of  Calvin  ;  and  is  now  be-  This  laft,  however,,  is  denied  by 
come  a  common  denomination  for  feme.  But,  as  a  good  writer  ob- 
all  thofe  of  the  reformed  churches,  ferves,  "the  opinion  entertained 
See  art.  Reformation  ;   Fell's  by  fome  that    the  providence  of 

four  Letters  on  genuine  Frotcjlant-  God  extends  no  farther  than  to  a 

ifm;    Chillingxvortk's   Religion    of  general  fuperintendance  of  the  laws 

the  Protejlants.  of  nature,  without  interpofmg  in 

PROVIDENCE,  the  fuperintend-  the  particular  concerns   of  indivi^ 

ance   and    care  which  God  excr-  duals,  is   contrary  both  to  reafon 

cifes  over  creation.  The  arguments  and  to  fcripture.     It  renders  the 

for  the  providence  of  God  are  ge-  government    of    the  Almighty  al- 

ncrally  drawn  from   the   light  of  together  loofe  and  contingent,  and 

nature  ;  the  being  of  a  God  ;  the  would  leave  no  ground  for  repofing 

creation   of  the  world  ;  the  won-  any  traft  under  its  protedion  ;  for 

del  fully  difpofing  and  controlling  the    majority    of    human    affairs 

the   affairs  and  anions  of  men;  would  then  bq    allowed  to  flue- 
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tualc  in  a  fortuitous  courfe,  with- 
out moving  in  any  regular  direc- 
tion, and  without  tcndingto  any  one 
fcopc.  The  uniform  dodrine  of  the 
facred  writings  is,  that  through- 
out the  univerfe  nothing  happens 
without  God ;  that  his  hand  is 
evcraclivc,  and  his  decree  or  ])er- 
miiriori  intervenes  in  all  ;  that  i>o- 
thing  is  too  great  or  unwieldy  for 
his  management,  and  nothing  fo 
minute  and  i  neon  fid  erable  as  to  be 
below  his  infpcclion  and  care. 
\Vhile  he  is  guiding  the  fun  and 
the  moon  in  their  courfe  through 
the  heavens  ;  while  in  this  infe- 
rior world  he  is  ruling  among  em- 
pires, Jlilling  the  ragings  of  the 
waters  and  the  tumults  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  is  at  the  fame  time  watch- 
ing over  the  humble  good  man, 
who,  in  the  obfcurity  of  his. cot- 
tage, is  ferving  and  worlTiipping 
him." 

'*  In  what  manner,  indeed,  Pro- 
vidence "interpofcs  in  human  af- 
fairs ;  by  what  means  it  int^ucnc«js 
the  thoughts  and  counfcls  of  men, 
and,  notwithftanding  the  influence 
it  exerts,  leaves  to  them  the  free- 
dom of  choice,  are'  fubjefts  of 
dark  and  myfterious  nature,  and 
which  have  given  occalion  to  ma- 
ny an  intricate  controverfy.  Let 
us  rememl)er.  that  the  manner  in 
which  God  influences  the  motion 
of  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  na- 
ture of  that  fecret  power  by  which 
he  is  ever  directing  the  fun  and 
the  moon,  the  planets,  liars,  and 
comets,  in  their  courfe  through 
the  heavens,  while  they  appear  to 
move  themfelves  in  a  free  courfe, 
are  matters  no  lefs  inexplicable  to 
us  than  the  manner  in  which  he 
influences  the   counfels   of  men. 


But  though  the  mode  of  Divine 
operation  remains  unknown,  the 
fa<5t  of  an  over-ruling  influence  is 
equally  certain  in  the  moral  as  it 
is  in  the  natural  Avorld.  In  cafes 
where  the  fae't  is  clearly  authenti- 
cated, we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
call  its  truth  in  queftion,  merely 
becaufc  we  underltand  not  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  brought 
about.  Nothing  can  be  more 
clear,  from  the  teftimony  of  fcrijj- 
ture,  than  that  Ciod  takes  part  in 
all  that  happens  among  mankind; 
direding  and  over-ruling  the 
whole  courfe  of  events  fo  as  to 
make  every  one  of  them  anfwer 
the  defigns  of  his  wife  and  right- 
eous government.  ^Ve  cannot, 
indeed,  conceive  God  acting  as  the 
governor  of  the  world  at  all,  unlefs- 
his  government  were  to  extcud  to 
all  the  events  that  happen.  It  is 
upon  the  fuppofition  of  a  particu- 
lar providence  that  our  v,ornii[) 
and  prayers  to  him  arc  founded. 
All  his  perfe6litons  would  be  utter- 
ly infigniflcant  to  us,  if  they  were 
not  exercifed,  on  every  occafion, 
according  as  the  circumftances  of 
his  creatures  required.  The  Al- 
mighty W'ould  then  be  no  more 
than  an  unconcerned  fpe6tator  of 
the  behaviour  of  his  fiibjects,  re- 
garding the  obedient  and  the  re- 
bellious with  an  equal  eye. 

"  'I'he  experience  of  every  one 
alfo,  mult,  more  or  lefs,  bear  tef- 
timony to  it.  We  need  not  i'vr 
this  purpofe  have  recourfe  to 
thofe  fudden  and  unexpeded  vi- 
ciihtudes  which  have  fometimes 
afloniflied  whole  nations,  and 
drawn  their  attention  to  the  con- 
fpicuous  hand  of  heaven.  We 
need  not  appeal  to  tlie  hiftory  of 
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th  e  ftatefman  and  the  warrior  ;  of 
the   anibitiouii   and  the  cntcrpriz- 
ing.     We  confine  our  oblervation 
to  thole  \vh<de  lives  have  i^een  moll 
plain  and  limplo,  and  who  had  no 
delirc  to  depart  from  the  ordinary 
train   of  conduci.     In  how   many 
inftances  have  we  found,  that   we 
are  held  in  fuhjcction  to  a  higher 
Power,  on  whom  depends  the  ac- 
complilhment   of  our  wilhcs  and 
defigns  ?  Fondly  wc  !iad  projedcd 
fome  favourite  plan  :    we  thought 
that  we  had  forccaft  and  provided 
for  all   that   iniLdit   happen  ;     we 
had  taken  our  meafures  with  inch 
vigilant  ])rudcnce,  that  on   every 
fide,  we    I'eemed  to  ourfelves  pcr- 
fc<^lly  guai'ded  and   fccufc  ;     but, 
lo  !   fome  little  event   hath   come 
about,  unforelcen  by  us,  and  in  its 
confecjuenccs,  at  the  firft  fecming- 
ly  inconlidcrable,   which  yet  hath 
turned  the  whole  courfe  of  things 
into  a  new  direction,  and   blalled 
all  our  hopes.    At  other  times  our 
counfels  and  plans  have  been  per- 
mitted to    fuccecd :  we   then  ap- 
plauded our  own  wifdom,  and  fat 
down  to  fcaft  on  the  happinefs  we 
Lad  attained.     To  ourfurpriie  we 
found  that  happinefs  was  not  there ; 
and   that  God's    decree  had    aj)- 
pointed  it  to  be  only  variity.     We 
labour  for  profperity,  and  obtain 
it  not.     Unexpected,  it  is    fome- 
times  made  to  drop  upon  us  as  of 
its  own  accord.     The  happinefs  of 
man  depends  on  fecrct  fprings  too 
nice  and  delicate  to    be  adjufted 
by  human  art :    it  requires   a   fa- 
vourable combination  of  external 
circumftances  with  the  ftate  of  his 
own  mind.      To    accomplifh    on 
every   occafion   fuch   a  combina- 
tion,   is   faF   beyond    his   power ; 
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but  it  is  what  God  can  at  all 
times  cffecl; ;  as  the  whole  ferics  of 
external  caufes  are  arranged  ac- 
cording to  his  pleafure,  and  the 
hearts  of  all  men  are  in  his  hands, 
to  turn  them  wherefocver  he  wills  as 
rivers  of  water.  From  the  imper- 
fertion  of  our  knowledge  to  afcer- 
tain  what  is  good  for  us,  and  from 
the  delbd  of  our  power  to  bring 
about  that  good  when  known,, 
arifc  all  thole  difappointments 
which  continually  tefiify  that  the 
waij  of  man  is  not  in  himfeJf ;  that 
he  is  not  the  mafter  of  his  own 
lot ;  that,  though  he  may  dcviJCy 
it  is  God  who  direcls  ;  God,  who 
can  make  the  fmalleft  incident  an 
ctfectual  inftrument  of  his  provi- 
dence for  overturning  the  moft  la- 
boured plans  of  men. 

"  Accident,  and  chance,  and 
fortune,  are  words  which  we  often 
hear  mentioned, and  muchisafcrib- 
ed  to  them  in  the  life  of  man.  But 
they  are  words  without  meaning; 
or,  as  far  as  they  have  any  figni- 
iication,  they  are  no  other  than 
names  for  the  unknown  operations 
of  Providence ;  for  it  is  certain 
that  in  God's  univerfe  nothing 
comes  to  pafs  caufelefsly,  or  in 
vain.  Every  event  has  its  own 
determined  diredion.  That  chaos 
of  human  aftkirs  and  intrigues 
where  we  can  fee  no  light,  that 
mafs  of  diforder  and  confufion 
which  they  often  prefent  to  our 
view,  is  all  clearnefs  and  order  in 
the  fight  of  Him  who  is  governing 
and  directing  all,  and  bringing 
forward  every  event  in  its  due 
time  and  ])lace.  The  Lord  fittetk 
on  the  flood.  The  l^rd  makeih  the 
ivrath  of  man  to  praije  him,  as  he 
maketh  the  hail  and  the  rain  obcit 
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Ah  word.     He  hath   prepared  his  any  circumAances  in  which  a  innrt 

(hrotic  in  the  heavens  ;  and  his  king-  is  not  charged  with    the  care  of 

d)7n  ruleth  o'ccr  all.    A  7nans  heart  others. — 5.  (Economical  prudence 

flerijeih  his  xvai/^  but  the  Lord  di-  regards   the  condud  of  a  family. 


redeth  his  Jieps*'  See  Charnocfc, 
Ilavel,  and  Callings  on  Providence  ; 
Gill's  Body  of  Div.  ;  Ridgleys  Bo- 
dy of  Div.,  (ju.  18  ;  Blair  s  Ser., 
fer.  18,  vol.  V:;  Forjyfh's  Piece  on 
Proiidence,  Enc.  Brit.  ;  Wollaftons 


—6.  Political,  refers  to  the   good 
government  of  a  ftate. 

The  idea  of  prudence,  fays  one^ 
includes  et'iSs^ia,  or  due  conful- 
tation  ;  that  is,  concerning  fiich 
things   as   demand  confultation  in 


Religion  of  Nature  delineated,  ice,  a  right  manner,  and  for  a  cojnpe- 
5  ;Tho7nJon's  SeafonSjJFinter J  con-  tent  time,  that  the  refolutioii 
clufion,  taken  up  may  be  neither  too  pre*- 
PRUDENCE  is  the  a^l  of  fuiting  cipitate  nor  too  flow  ;  and  ervnji;, 
words  and  actions  according  to  or  a  faculty  of  difcerning  proper 
the  circumflance  of  things,  or  means  wlicn  they  occur.  To  ihei 
rules  of  right  reafon.  Cicero  thus  pcrfedion  of  prudence  thefe  three 
defines  it:  "  Eft  rerum  expeten-  things  are  farther  required,  viz. 
darum  fugiendarum  fcientia."—  ^tiyol^a,  or  a  natural  fagacity  ; 
•*  The  knowledge  of  what  is  to  be  Ayyjvoia.,  prefence  of  mind,  or  a 
defired  or  avoided."  Grove  thus :  ready  turn  of  thought;  and  E/a* 
**  Prudence  is  an  ability  of  judging  -crsfp,  or  experience. 
\i\vdX.  is  beft  in  the  choice  both  of  Plato  ftyles  prudence  the  lead- 
ends  and  means.'*  Mafon  thus  :  ing  virtue;  and  Cicero  obfervcs^ 
•*  Prudence  is  a  conformity  to  tlie  '*  that  not  one  of  the  virtues 
rules  of  reafon,  truth,  and  decen-  can  want  prudence;"  which  i* 
cy,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  circum-  certainly  moft  true,  lince  wilh- 
ftances.  It  difiers  from  wifdorn  out  prudence  to  guide  them,  piety 
only  in  degree;  wifdom  being  would  degenerate  into  fuperltition, 
nothing  but  a  more  confum-  zeal  into  bigotry,  temperance  into 
inate  habit  of  prudence  ;  and  pru-  aufterity,  courage  into  ralhnefs, 
dence  a  lower  degree  or  weaker  and  juftice  itlclf  into  folly.  See 
habit  of  wifdom."  It  is  divided  Watts  s  Ser.,  {^x.  2%  \  Grove's  JMo" 
into,  l.Chrijtian  prudence,  which  ral  Phil.,  vol.  II.,  ch,  2  ;  Majhn'.s 
direds  to  the  purl'uit  of  that  bleff-  Chrijtian  Mor.,  vol.  I.,  fer.  i; 
cdnefs  which  the  Gofpel  difcovers  Evajis's  Chrijlian  Temper,  fer.  38.- 
fcy  the  ufc  of  Gofpel  means.— 2.  PSALMODY,  the  art  or  aft  of 
Moral  prudence  has  for  its  end  iinging  pfalms.  Pfalmody  was  al- 
peacc  and  fatisfaftion  of  mind  in  ways  efteemed  a  confiderable  part 
this  world,  and  the  greateft  hap-  of  devotion,  and  ufually  perform 
pinefa  after  death.— 3.  Civil  pru-  cd  in  the  landing  polture  ;  and  as 
deuce  i^  the  knowledge  of  what  to  the  manner  of  pronunciation, 
ought  to  be  done  in  order  to  fe-  the  plain  fong  was  fomctimes  ufcd< 
cure  the  outward  hap])inefs  of  being  a  gentle  infleftion  of  the 
life,  conlifting  in  ])rofperity,  liber-  voice,  not  much  different  from 
ty,  ^c.--4.  MoniijUCj  relating  to  reading,  like  the  chant  in  cathe- 
drals J 
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drals  ;  at  other  times  more  artifi- 
cial comnofitions  were  ul'ed,  like 
our  anthems. 

As  to  the  perfons  concerned  in 
finging,  Ibnietimcs  a  lingle  perfon 
lung  alone  ;  Ibmctimcs  the  whole 
aflcnibly  joined  together,  which 
Avas  the  mod  antieiit  and  general 
practice.  At  other  times,  the 
Pfalms  were  fung  alternately,  the 
congregation  dividing  ihenifelvcs 
into  two  parts,  and  Tinging  verfe 
about,  in  their  turns.  There  was 
-alio  a  fourth  way  of  liiiging,  pretty 
common  in  the  fourth  century, 
which  was,  when  a  fingle  perfon 
began  the  verfe,  and  the  people 
joined  with  him  in  the  clofe  :  this 
Avas  often  ufed  for  variety  in 
the  fame  fervice,  with  alternate 
pfalmody.     See  Sixgixg. 

PSATYRIAN',  a  feci  of  Arians, 
who,  in  the  council  of  Antioch, 
held  in  the  year  360,  maintained 
that  the  Son  was  not  like  the  Fa- 
ther as  to  will  ;  that  he  was  taken 
from  nothing,  or  made  of  no- 
thing; and  that  in  God  generation 
was  not  to  be  diftinguiihed  from 
creation. 

I^URGATORY  is  a  place  in  which 
the  juit  who  depart  out  of  this 
life  are  fuppofed  to  expiate  certain 
offences  which  do  not  merit  eter- 
nal damnation.  Broughton  has 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  this 
notion  has  been  held  by  Pagans, 
Jews,  and  Mahometans,  as  well  as 
by  Chrift-ians;  and  that,  in  the  days 
of  the  IMaccabees,  the  Jews  be- 
lieved that  fm  might  be  expiated 
by  facrifice  after  the  death  of  the 
fjnner.  The  arguments  advanced 
by  the  Papifts  for  purgatory  are 
thefe :  1.  Every  fin,  how  flight 
foever^  tho:Jgh  no  niorc  than  an 
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idle  word,  as  it  is  an  offence  ta 
God,  defervcs  punifhment  from 
him,  and  will  be  punilhcd  by  him 
hereafter,  if  not  cancelled  by  re- 
pentance here. — 2.  Such  fmall 
lins  do  not  deferve  eternal  pu- 
nifliment. — 3.  Few  depart  this  life 
fo  pure  as  to  be  totally  exempt 
from  fpots  of  this  nature,  and 
from  every  kind  of  debt  due  to 
God's  juftice.— 4-.  Therefore  few 
will  efcapc  without  fufiering  fomc- 
thing  from  his  juftice  for  fuch 
debts  as  they  have  carried  with 
them  out  of  this  world,  according 
to  that  rule  of  Divine  juftice  bv 
which  he  treats  every  foul  here- 
after according  to  its  works,  and 
according  to  the  ftate  in  which  he 
finds  it  in  death.  From  thefe  pro- 
pofitions,  which  the  Papitt  con- 
fiders  as  fo  many  felf-evident 
truths,  he  infers  that  there  mult 
be  fome  third  place  of  punifli- 
ment ;  for  fince  the  infinite  good- 
ncfs  of  God  can  admit  nothing 
into  heaven  which  is  not  clean  and 
pure  from  all  fin,  both  great  and 
fiuall,  and  his  infinite  juftice  can 
permit  none  to  receive  the  reward 
of  blifs  who  as  yet  are  not  out  of 
debt,  but  have  lomething  in  juf- 
tice to  fuffer,  there  muft,  of  nc- 
ceffity,  be  fome  place  or  ftate, 
where  fouls  departing  this  life, 
pardoned  as  to  the  external  guilt 
or  pain,  yet  obnoxious  to  fc)mc 
temporal  penalty,  or  with  the  guilt 
of  fome  venial  faults,  are  purged 
and  purified  before  their  admit- 
tance into  heaven.  And  this  is 
v.hat  he  is  taught  concerning  pur- 
gatory,  which,  though  he  know 
not  where  it  is,  of  what  nature 
the  pains  are,  or  how  long  cacli 
foul  is  detained  there,  yet  he  be- 
lieves 
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lieves  that  thofe  who  are  in  this  detrads  from  tlie  pcrfedion  of 
place  are  relieved  hy  the  prayers  Chrift's  work,  and  phices  merit  ftill 
of  their  fellow-members  here  on  in  the  creature;  a  dodrinc  exactly 
earth,  as  alio  by  alms  and  mafTes  oppofite  to  fcripture.  See  Dod- 
offered  up  to  God  for  their  fouls,  (fridge's  Le^.^  lee.  270;  Liniborch's 
And  as  for  fuch  as  have  no  rela-  TkcoL,  1.  6,  cli.  10,  §  10,  22;  Earl's 
tions  or  friends  to  pray  for  them,  Sermon,  in  the  Sermons  againjt  Po- 
or give  alms  or  procure  mafles  for  pn"^,  vol.  II.,  No.  1  ;  Burnett  on 
their  relief,  they  are  not  ncgledcd  the  Art.  22  ;  Henri's  Catechijh, 
by  the  church,  which  makes  a  vol.  II.,  p.  250. 
general  commemoration  of  all  the  PURIFlCxVTION,  a  ceremony 
faithful  departed  in  every  inafs,  which  confilts  in  cleaniing  any 
and  in  every  one  of  the  canonical  thing  from  pollution  or  deiile- 
hours  of  the  divine  ofiiice.  Be-  ment.  Purifications  are  common 
fides  the  above  arguments,  the  to  Jews,  Pagans,  and  Mahometans, 
following  pafii'iges  arc  alleged  as  See  Impurity. 
proofs:  12, 2d  Maccabees,  43, 4-i,  PURITANS,  a  nam.e  given  in  the 
45.  12  Matt.  31,  32.  3,  1  ft  Cor.  primitive  church  to  the  Novatians, 
15.  3,  1ft  Pet.  19.  But  it  may  bccaufe  they  would  never  admit  to - 
be  obferved,  1.  That  the  books  of  communion  any  one,  who,  from 
IMaccabees  have  no  evidence  of  in-  dread  of  death,  had  apoftatized 
fpiration, therefore (juotations from  from  the  faith:  but  the  word  has 
them  are  not  to  be  regarded. —  been  chiefly  applied  to  thofe  who 

2.  If  they  were,  the  texts  referred  ^vere  prole ffed  lavourers  of  a  far- 
to  would  rather  prove  that  there  ther  degree  of  reformation  and 
is  no  fuch  place  as  purgatory,  purity  in  the  church  before  the 
tince  Judas  did  not  expect  the  ad  of  uniformity,  in  l66"2.  After 
fouls  departed  to  reap  any  benefit  this  period,  the  term  Noncon- 
from  his  fm-otiering  till  the  rcfur-  formilis  became  common,  to  which 
rection.  The  texts  quoted  from  fuccccds  'the  appellation  Dif- 
the   fcripturcs  havj2  no  reference  fenter. 

to  this  doctrine,   as  may  be  feen         "  During   the   reign   of  queen 

by    confulting  the   context,    and  Elizabeth,  in  which  the  royal  pre- 

any  juft  commentator  thereon. —  rogative  was  carried  to  its  utmofk 

3.  Scripture,  in  general,  fpeaks  of  limits,  there  were  found  many 
departed  fouls  going  immediately  daring  f])irits  who  queftioned  the 
at  death  to  a  fixed  ftate  of  happi-  right  of  the  fovereign  to  prefcribe 
nefs  or  mifery,  and  gives  us  no  and  dictate  to  her  fubjeds  what 
idea  of  purgatory,  57  Ifaiah,  2.  principles  of  religion  they  fliould 
14  llev.  13.  16"  Luke,  22.  5,  2d  profefs,  and  what  forms  they 
Cor.  8.-4.  It  is  derogatory  from  ought  to  adhere  to.  The  orna- 
thedodrine  of  Chrift's  fatisfadion.  ments  and  liabits  worn  by  the 
If  Chrift  died  for  us,  and  re-  clergy  in  the  preceding  reign, 
deemed  us  from  fm  and  hell,  as  when  the  Romifh  religion  and  rites 
the  fcripture  fpeaks,  then  the  idea  were  triumphant,  Elizalxnh  was 
of    farther    meritorious    fuflering  delirous  of  prefcrving  in  the  Pro- 
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teftant  fervice.  This  was  the  caufe 
of  great  difcontent  among  a  large 
body  of  her  fubjeds:  multitudes 
refufed  to  attend  at  thofe  churches 
where  the  habits  and  ceremonies 
were  ufed  ;  the  conforming  clergy 
they  treated  with  contumely;  and, 
from  the  fuperior  purity  and  lim- 
plicity  of  the  modes  of  worlhip  to 
which  they  adhered,  they  obtained 
the  name  of  Puritans.  The  queen 
made  many  attempts  to  reprefs 
every  thing  that  appeared  to  her 
as  an  innovation  in  the  religion 
ellabliflied  by  her  authority,  but 
without  fuccefs :  by  her  almoft 
unlimited  authority  ihe  readily 
checked  open  and  avowed  oppo- 
fition,  but  file  could  not  extin- 
guifh  the  principles  of  the  Puri- 
tans, '  by  whom  alone,',  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Hume,  *  the  precious 
fpark  of  liberty  had  been  kindled 
and  was  preferved,  and  to  whom 
the  Endifti  owe  the  whole  free- 
dom  of  their  conftitution/  Some 
fecret  attempts  that  had  been 
made  by  them  to  eftablifh  a  fepa- 
rate  congregation  and  difcipline 
had  been  carefully  reprefied  by 
the  ftrid  hand  whigh  Elizabeth 
held  over  all  her  fubjefts.  The 
moil,  therefore,  that  they  could 
eifed  was,  to  alTemble  in  private 
houfes,  for  the  purpofe  of  wor- 
fliipping  God  according  to  the 
didlates  of  their  own  confciences. 
Thefe  practices  were  at  firft  con- 
nived at,  but  afterwards  every 
mean  was  taken  to  fupprefs  them, 
and  the  mofl  cruel  methods  were 
made  ufe.of  to  difcover  perfons 
who  were  difobedient  to  the  royal 
pleafure. 

"   Notwithftanding  the   feveri- 
ties  exercifed  againft  tlie  Puritans 
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during  the  ix*ign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
the  hatred  which  her  fuccefibr 
James  bore  towards  them,  their 
numbers  feem  to  have  increafed  ; 
but  they  did  not  pretend  to  any 
open  feparate  worlhip  or  difci- 
pline :  they,  for  the  moil  part, 
attended  upon  the  fervices  of  the 
eftabliihed  religion,  though  they 
continually  proteiled  againft  the 
ceremonies  and  habits  made  ufe 
of  in  them. 

"  Towards  the  middle  of  Charles 
the  Second's  reign,  great  numbers 
of  them,  being  highly  diifatisiied 
with  the  religious  and  civil  efta- 
bliihmefits  of  the  country,  and 
not  willing  to  incur  the  penalties 
to  which  an  open  feparation  from 
the  church  would  infallibly  have 
expofed  them,  fliipped  themfelves 
olf  for  America ;  and  multitudes 
of  others,  among  whom  were  the 
great  leaders  of  the  party,  Hamp- 
den, P}'rp,  and  Oliver  Cromwell, 
had  refolved  to  abandon  their  na- 
tive country  for  a  land  in  which 
the}^  might  enjoy  full  liberty  of 
confcience,  when  they  were  ilop- 
ped  and  detained  by  an  order  of 
council. 

"  It  would  be  incompatible  with 
the  limits  alllgned  to  this  work  to 
follow  the  ileps  of  the  Puritans  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  this  reign,  or 
through  the  protedorate  of  Crom- 
well which  had  preceded  it.  It 
will  be  fuilicient  for  our  purpofe  to 
obferve,  that,  amidit  the  conten- 
tions that  iliook  the  whole  realm, 
the  Puritans  loil  their  name,  and 
were  diftributed  under  diilerent 
leaders,  who  formed  parties  that 
were  denominated  Preihyterians 
and  Independents.  When  Charles 
II.  was  reftorcd  to  the  throne,  the 
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Prelbyterians  exaded  of  tiim  the 
folemn  promife  that  he  would  al- 
low iibcrty  of  confcicnce,  and  that 
no  man  ihould  be  difquieted  for 
difference  of  opinion  in  matters  of 
religion,  %\hich  did  not  dilturb  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom.  Two  years, 
however,  had  fcarcely  elapfed, 
before  this  profligate  prince  forgot 
his  promifcs,  and  violated  the  fo- 
lemn oaths  by  which  he  had  bound 
himfelf :  he  caufed  the  ad;  of  uni- 
formity to  be  pafled  into  a  law, 
by  which  two  thoufand  of  the 
Pre%terian  clergy  were  caft  out 
of  their  livings,  and  expofed  with 
their  fuffering  families  to  innu- 
merable hardfliips.  The  jails  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom  were  foon  fill- 
ed with  thofe  very  perfons  who  had 
been  moft  adive  in  the  rclloration 
of  monarchy ;  their  houfcs  werepil- 
ia^^ed,  and  their  families  reduced 
to  the  greatcft  diftrefs."  But  for  a 
farther  account  we  muft  refer  the 
reader  to  the  articles  Brownists, 

INDEPENDENTS,   and  NONCON- 


FORMTST-s,  in  this  work.  See  alfo 
lilt  of  books  under  the  laft-mea- 
tioned  article. 

PURITY,  the  freedom  of  any  thing 
from  foreign  admixture  ;  but  moru 
particularly  it  fignifies  the  temper 
diredly  oppofed  to  criminal  fen- 
fualitics,  or  the  afcendancy  of  irre- 
gular pallions.    [See  Chastity.] 
Purity  implies,  1.  A  fixed  habitual 
abhorrence   of   all   forbidden  in- 
dulgences   of   the    flefli. — 2.    All 
pad  impurities,  either  of  heart  ot 
life,    will     be    refleded    on    with 
(hame  and  forrow. — 3.  The  heart 
will  be  freed,  in  a  great  meafure, 
from  impure  and  irregular  defires. 
— 4.  It  will  difcover  itfelf  by   a 
cautious  fear  of  the  leafl  degree  of 
impurity. — 5.  It  implies  a  careful 
and  habitual  guard  againft  every- 
thing which  tends  to  pollute  the 
mind.    See  Evans's  Serfjwns  on  the 
Chrijlian    Temper,    fer.  23 ;    and 
Wutts's  Sennons,  fer.  27. 
PURPOSE  OF  GOD.     See  Dej. 
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QUAKERS,  a  fea  which  took  its 
rife  in  England  about  the  middle 
of  the  fevcnteenth  century,  and 
rapidly  found  its  way  into  other 
countries  in  Europe,  and  into  the 
Englifti  fettlements  in  North  Ame- 
rica. The  members  of  this  fo- 
ciety,w<i  believe,  called  themfelves, 
at  firft.  Seekers,  from  their  feeking 
the  truth ;  but  after  the  fociety 
was  formed,  they  aflumed  the 
appellation  of  Friends.  The  name 
of  Quakers  was  given  to  them  by 
their  enemies,  and,  though  an 
epithet  of  reproach,  feems  to  be 


ftamped  upon  them  indelibly. 
George  Fox  is  fuppofed  to  b« 
their  firft  founder ;  but,  after  the 
relloration,  Penn  and  Barclav  cave 
to  their  principles  a  more  regular 
form.  A  fummary  of  their  prin- 
ciples has  been  tranfmitted  to  m« 
by  one  of  their  moft  refpe<5labl« 
members,  an  abftra6t  of  which 
will  here  be  acceptable.  They  tell 
us,  that,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  feventeenth  century,  a  num- 
ber of  men,  diifatisfied  with  all 
the  modes  of  religious  worftiip 
then  known  in  the  world,  with- 
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<?rcAV  from  tlie  communion  of  every 
vilible  church,  to  feck  the  Lord 
in  retirement.  Among  thcfe  was 
their  honourable  elder y  George  Fox, 
uho,  being  quickened  by  the  im- 
mediate touches  of  Divine  love, 
could  not  fatisfy  his  apprehen- 
fions  of  duty  to  God  without  di- 
rectins;  the  people  where  to  find 
the  like  confolation  and  inftruc- 
tion.  In  the  courfe  of  his  travels, 
lie  met  with  many  fecking  perfons 
in  circumUances  fimilar  to  \uh 
own,  and  thefe  readily  received 
his  teitimony.  They  then  give  us 
a  fliort  account  of  their  futferings 
and  different  fettlemcnts ;  they 
alfo  vindicate  Charles  II.  from  the 
character  of  a  perfecutor;  ac- 
knowledging, that,  though  they 
i'uffered  much  during  his  reign, 
he  gave  as  little  countenance  as 
he  could  to  the  fevcrities  of  the 
legillature.  They  even  tell  us 
that  he  exerted  his  influence  to 
refcue  their  friends  from  the  un- 
provoked and  cruel  perfecutions 
they  met  with  in  New  England  ; 
and  they  fpeak  with  becoming  gra- 
titude of  the  different  a^s  paffed 
in  their  favour  during  the  reigns 
of  William  and  Mary,  and  George 
I.  They  then  proceed  to  give  us 
the  following  account  of  their 
doctvine : 

V  We  agree,  with  other  pro- 
fcffors  of  the  Chriltian  name,  in 
the  belief  of  one  eternal  God,  the 
Creator  and  Prefcrvcr  of  the  uni- 
verfe  )  and  in  Jefus  Chrift,  his  Son, 
the  Mefhah  and  Mediator  of  the 
New  Covenant,   12  Heb.  24-. 

"  When  we  fpeak  of  the  gracious 
difplay  of  the  love  of  God  to  man- 
kind, in  the  miraculous  concep- 
tion^ birth,  life,  miracles,  death, 
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refurreiftion,  and  afcenfion  of  our 
Saviour,  we  prefer  the  ufe  of  fuch 
terras  as  we  find  in  fcripture  ;  and, 
contented  with  that  knowledge 
which  Divine  Wifdom  hath  feen 
meet  to  reveal,  we  attempt  not  to 
explain  thofe  myfteries  which  re- 
main under  the  veil ;  neverthelefs 
we  acknowledge  and  affert  the  di- 
vinity of  Chrift,  who  is  the  wifdom 
and  power  of  God  unto  falvalion, 
],  1ft  Cor.  24. 

"  To  Chrift  alone  wcgivethetitie 
of  the  Word  of  God,  1  John,  1. 
and  not  to  the  fcriptures,  although, 
we  highly  efteem  thefe  facred  writ- 
ings, in  fubordination  to  the  Spi- 
rit (1,  2d  Pet.  21)  from  which  they 
were  given  forth  ;  and  we  hold, 
with  the  apoftle  Paul,  that  they 
are  able  to  make  wife  unto  falva- 
tion,  through  faith,  which  is  in 
Chrift  Jefus,  3,  2d  Tim.  15. 

"We  reverence  thofe  moft  excel- 
lent precepts  which  are  recorded 
in  fcripture  to  have  been  deliver- 
ed bv  our  great  Lord,  and  we  firm- 
ly  believe  that  they  are  pra<fiica- 
ble,  and  binding  on  every  Chrift- 
ian  ;  and  that  in  the  life  to  come 
every  man  will  be  rewarded  ac- 
cording to  his  works,  l6  Matthew, 
27.  And  farther  ;  it  is  our  belief^ 
that,  in  order  to  enable  mankind 
to  put  iu  pra<5tice  thefe  facred  pre- 
cepts, many  of  which  are  contra- 
dictory to  the  unregenerate  will 
of  man,  1  John,  Q.  every  man 
coming  into  the  world  is  endued 
with  a  meafure  of  the  light,  grace, 
or  good  fpirit  of  Chrift  ;  by  which, 
as  it  is  attended  to,  he  is  enabled  to 
diftinguifti  good  from  evil,  and  to 
corred  the  diforderly  paflions  and 
corrupt  propenfities  of  his  ijature, 
which  mere  reafon,  is  a].together 
y  2  infufficient 
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infufficient  to  overcome* 
that  belongs  to   man 
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For  all 
is    fallible, 
and  within  the  reach  of  tempta- 
tion ;  but  this  Divine  grace,  which 
comes  by  him  who  hath  overcome 
the  world,    l6  John,    33.   is,  to 
thofe  who  humbly   and  fincercly 
feek  it,  an  all-fufficient  and  pre- 
fent  help  in  time  of  need.    By  this 
the  fnares  of  the  enemy  are  de- 
tected,   his  allurements    avoided, 
and    deliverance    is    experienced 
through  faith  in  its  effectual  ope- 
ration ;  whereby  the  foul  is  tranf- 
lated  out  of  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
nefs,  and  from  under  the  power 
of  Satan,  into  the  marvellous  light 
and  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  God. 
"  Being    thus    perfuaded  that 
man,  without  the  Spirit  of  Chrift 
inwardly  revealed,  can  do  nothing 
to  the  glory  of   God,  or  to  effect 
his  own  falvation,  we  think  this 
influence  efpecially  neceflary    to 
the   performance    of   the  highell 
a6l  of  Avhich  the  human  mind  is 
capable  ;  even  the  worthip  of  the 
Father  of  Lights  and  of  Spirits,  in 
fpirit  and  in  truth :  therefore  we 
confider   as  obftru61ions  to  pure 
worfliip,    all   forms   which   divert 
the  attention  of  the  mind  from  the 
fecret  influence  of    this   undion 
from  the  Holy  One,  2,   Ifl;  John, 
20,  27.     Yet,  although  true  wor- 
fliip is   not  confined  to  time  and 
place,  we  think  it  incumbent  on 
Chriftians  to  meet  often  together, 
10  Heb.  25.  in  teftimony  of  their 
dcpendance  on  the  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, and  for  a  renewal  of  their 
fpiritual  ftrength  :  neverthekfs,  in 
the  performance  of  worfliip,  we 
dare  not  depend  for  our  accept- 
ance with  him  on  a  formal  repe- 
tition of    the  words    and  expe- 


riences of  others  ;  but  we  believe 
it  to  be  our  duty  to  lay  afide  the 
a(^livity  of  the  imagination,  and  to 
wait  in  filence  to  have  a  true  fight 
of  our  condition  beftowedupon  us; 
believing  even  a  fingle  figh  (8  Rom. 
26)  ariling  from  fuch   a   fenfe  of 
our  infirmities,  and  of  the  need 
we  have   of  Divine  help,    to  be 
more  acceptable  to  God  than  any 
performances,    however  fpecious, 
which  originate  in  the  will  of  man. 
"  From  what  has  been  faid  re- 
fpefting  worfliip,  it  follows  that  the 
miniftry  vve  approve  mufl;  have  its 
origin  from  the  fame  fourcc  ;  for 
that  which  is    needful  for  man's 
own  dire(!:tion,  and  for  his  accept- 
ance with  God,  23  Jer.  30  to  32. 
muft  be  eminently  fo  to  enable  him 
to  be  helpful  to  others.     Accord- 
ingly we  believe  that  the  renewed 
al^ftance  of  the  light  and  power 
of   Chrifl   is  indifpenfibly  necef- 
fary   for  all  true  miniftry ;    and 
that  this  holy  influence   is  not  at 
our  command,  or  to  be  procured 
by  ftudy,  but  is  the   free  gift  of 
God  to  chofen  and   devoted   fer- 
vants.  Hence  arifes  our  tcflimony 
againft  preaching  for  hire,  in  con- 
tradidion  to  Chrifl,'s  pofitivc  com- 
mand,   *  Freely  ye  have  received, 
freely   give,'     10   Malt.    8.    and 
hence  our  confcientious  rcfufal  to 
fupport  fuch  miniflry  by  tithes,  or 
other  means. 

*'  As  we  dare  not  encourage  any 
minifl:ry  but  that  which  we  believe 
to  fpring  from  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  fo  neither  dare  we 
attempt  to  reftrain  this  influence 
to  perfons  of  any  condition  in  life, 
or  to  the  male  lex  alone  t  but,  as 
male  and  female  are  one  in  Chrifl, 
wc  allow  fuch  of  the  female  fex 
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as  we  believe  to  be  endued  with  a 
right  qualification  for  the  minif- 
try  to  exercife  their  gifts  for  the 
geiieral  edification  of  the  church  ; 
and  this  liberty  we  efteem  a  pecu- 
liar mark  of  the  Gofpet  difpenfa- 
tion,  as  foretold  by  the  prophet 
Joel,  '2  Joel,  28,  29.  and  noticed 
by  the  apoftle  Peter,   2  Afts,   l5, 

*'  There  are  two  ceremonies  in 
life  among  moft  profelTors  of  the 
Chriftian  name,™ water-baptifm, 
and  what  is  termed  the  Lord's 
fupper.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  gene- 
rally efteemed  the  efiential  means 
of  initiation  into  the  church  of 
Chrift ;  and  the  latter  of  main- 
taining communion  with  him.  But 
as  we  have  been  convinced  that 
nothing  fliort  of  his  redeeming 
power,  inwardly  revealed,  can  fet 
the  foul  free  from  the  thraldromof 
fm,  by  this  power  alone  we  be- 
lieve falvation  to  be  efteded.  We 
hold,  that,  as  there  is  one  Lord  and 
one  faith,  4  Eph.  5.  fo  his  baptifm 
is  one,  in  nature  and  operation  ; 
that  nothing  fliort  of  it  can  make 
lis  living  members  of  his  myftical 
body  ;  and  that  the  baptifm  with 
water,  adminiftercd  by  his  forerun- 
ner John,  belonged,  as  the  latter 
confelTed,  to  an  inferior  difpenfa- 
tion,  3  John,  30. 

*'  With  refped  to  the  other  rite, 
we  believe  that  communion  be- 
tween Chrift  and  his  church  is  not 
maintained  by  that,  nor  any  other 
external  performance,  but  only  by 
a  real  participation  of  his  divine 
nature  (2,  1ft  Pet.  4)  through 
faith  ;  that  this  is  the  fupper  al- 
luded to  in  the  Revelation,  8  Rev. 
20.  *  Behold  I  ftand  at  the  door, 
aiid  knock  ;  if  any  man  hear  my 


voice,  and  open  the  door,  I  will 
come  in  to  him,  and  will  fup  with 
him,  and  he  with  me  ;'  and  that, 
where  the  fubllance  is  attained,  it 
is  unneccfiary  to  attend  to  the 
fhadow,  which  doth  not  confer 
grace,  and  concerning  which, 
opinions  fo  different,  and  animo-. 
fitics  fo  violent,  have  arifen. 

*'  Now,  as  we  thus  believe  that 
the  grace  of  God,  which  conies 
by  Jefus  Chrift,  is  alone  fufficient 
for  falvation,  we  can  neither  ad- 
mit that  it  is  conferred  on  a  few 
only,  whilft  others  are  left  with- 
out it,  nor,  thus  aflerting  its  uni- 
verfality,  can  we  limit  its  opera- 
tion to  a  partial  cleanfing  of  the 
foul  from  fin,  even  in  this  life.  We 
entertain  worthier  notions  both  of 
the  power  and  goodncfs  of  our 
heavenly  Father,  and  believe  that 
he  doth  vouchfafe  to  afTift  the  obe- 
dient to  experience  a  total  furron- 
der  of  the  natural  will  to  the 
guidance  of  his  pure  unerring  Spi- 
rit ;  through  whofe  renewed  aflift- 
ance  they  are  enabled  to  brino' 
forth  fruits  unto  holinefs,  and  to 
ftand  perfect  in  their  prefent  rank, 
5  Matt.  48.  4  Eph.  13.  4  Col.  12. 
"  There  are  not  many  of  our 
tenets  more  generally  known  than 
our  tcfdmony  againft  oaths,  and 
againft  war.  With  refpecl  to  the 
former  of  thefe,  we  abide  literal- 
ly by  Ch rift's  pofitive  injunclion, 
delivered  in  his  fermon  on  the 
Mount,  '  Swear  not  at  all,'  5 
Matt.  34.  From  the  lame  facred 
collection  of  the  moft  excellent 
precepts  of  moral  and  religious 
duty,  from  the  example  of  our 
Lord  himfel.f,  5  Matt.  39,  44,  &c., 
20  Matt.  .52,  53.  22  Luke,  51.  18 
John,  11,  and  from  the  corref- 
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pOTK^ent  convidions  of  his   Spirit    and  days ^whicli,  having  been  given 


in  our  hearts,  we  are  confirmed  in 
the  belief  that  wars  and  fightings 
are,  in  their  origin  and  effects,  ut- 
terly repugnant  to  the  Gofpcl, 
vhich  ftill  breathes  peace  and 
good-will  to-  men.  We  alfo  are 
clearly  of  the  judgment,  that  if 
the  benevolence  of  the  Gofpcl 
■were  generally  prevalent  in  the 
minds  of  men,  it  would  effedual- 
]y  prevent  them  from  opprcffing, 
imuch  more  frora  enfiaving,  their 
brethren  (of  whatever  colour  or 
complexion),  for  whom,  as  for 
themfelves,  Chrift  died;  and  would 
even  influence  their  conduct  in 
their  treatment  of  the  brute  crea- 
tion, which  would  no  longer 
fijroan,  the  victims  of  their  ava- 
rice, or  of  their  falfc  ideas  of  plea- 
fure. 

*'  Some  of  our  tenets  have  in 
former  times,  as  hath  been  (liewn, 
fubje^led  our  friends  to  much  fuf- 
fering  from  government,  though 
to  the  falutary  purpofes  of  go- 
vernment our  principles  are  a  fe- 
curity.  Tliey  inculcate  fubmilTion 
to  the  laws  in  all  cafes  wherein 
confcience  is  not  violated.  But  we 
hold,  that,  as  Chrift's  kingdom  is 
no*  of  this  world,  it  is  not  the  bu- 
fmcfs  of  the  civil  magi  ft  rate  to  in- 
terfere in  matters  of  religion,  but 
to  maintain  the  external  peace  and 
good  order  of  the  community.  We 
therefore  think  perfecution,  even 
in  the  fmallcft  degree,  unwarrant- 
able. We  are  careful  in  requiring 
our  members  not  to  be  concerned 
in  illicit  trade,  nor  in  any  manner 
to  defraud  the  revenue. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  foci- 
cty,  from  its  firll  appearance,  has 
difufed  thofe  names  of  tlic  months 


in  honour  of  the  heroes  or  falfe 
gods  of  the  heathen,  originated  in 
their  flattery  or  fuperftition  ;  and 
the  cuftom  of  fpeaking  to  a  fingle 
perfon  in«  the  plural  number,  as 
having  arifen  alfo  from  motives  of 
adulation.  Compliments,  fuper- 
fluity  of  -apparel  and  furniture, 
outward  fliews  of  rejoicing  and 
mourning,  and  the  obfervation  of 
days  and  times,  we  cfleeni  to  be 
incompatible  with  the  fimplicity 
and  fincerity  of  a  Chriftian  life ; 
and  public  diverfions,  gaming,  and 
other  vain  amufements  of  the 
world,  we  cannot  but  condemn. 
They  are  a  wafte  of  that  time 
which  is  given  us  for  nobler  pur- 
pofes ;  and  divert  the  attention  of 
the  mind  from  the  fobev  duties  of 
life,  and  from  the  reproofs  of  in- 
ftru<flion,  by  which  we  are  guided 
to  an  cverlaUing  inheritance. 

*'  To  conclude  :  although  we 
have  exhibited  the  feveral  tenet* 
which  diftinguifh  our  religious  fo- 
ciety  as  objeds  of  our  belief, 
yet  we  are  fenfible  that  a  true  and 
living  faith  is  not  produced  in  the 
mind  of  man  by  his  own  effort, 
but  is  the  free  gift  of  God  in  Chrift 
Jefus,  2  Eph.  8.  nouriflied  and 
increafed  by  the  progrefllvc  ope- 
ration of  his  fpirit  in  our  hearts, 
and  our  proportionate  obedience, 
7  John,  17'  nierefore,  althougli 
for  the  preferration  of  the  tefti- 
monies  given  us  to  bear,  and 
for  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the 
focicty,  wc  deem  it  neceflliry  that 
thofe  who  arc  admitted  into  mem- 
berfliip  with  us  fliould  be  pvevi- 
oufly  convinced  of  thofe  dodrinos 
which  we  eftcem  efibntial,  yet  we 
require  no  formal  fubfcriution  to 
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any  articles,  either  as  a  condition 
of  memberfhip,  or  a  qualification 
for  the  fcrvice  of  the  church.  We 
prefer  the  judging  of  men  by  their, 
fruits,  aiid  depending  on  the  aid 
of  Him,  who,  by  his  prophet,  hath 
promifcd  to  be  *  a  fpirit  of  judg- 
ment to  him  that  littcth  in  judg- 
ment,* 9.S  Uiu.  6.  Without  this, 
there  is  a  danger  of  rcccivirfg  num- 
bers intt)  outward  communion, 
without  any  addition  to  that  fpi- 
ritual  (hecp-foid,  whereof  our 
blelled  Lord  declared  himfelf  to 
fee  both  the  door  and  the  fliepherd, 
10  John,  Ty  11  ;  that  is,  fuch  as 
know  his  voice,  and  follow  him  in 
the  paths  of  obedience, 

*'  In  the  pradice  of  difcipline, 
we  think  it  indifpenfibie  that  the 
order  recommended  by  Chrift  him- 
felf be  invariably  obfcrved,  18 
Matt.  15  to  17. 

"  To  effed  the  falutary  pur- 
pofes  of  difciphne,  meetings  were 
appointed  at  an  early  period  of 
the  fociety,  which,  from  the  times 
of  their>  being  held,  were  called 
quarterly  meetings.  It  was  after- 
%vards  found  expedient  to  divide 
the  diflri<ftsof  thofe  meetings,  and 
to  meet  more  frequently  ;  from 
whence  arofe  monthly  meetings, 
fubordinate  to  thofe  held  quarter- 
ly. At  length,  in  1669,  a  year- 
ly meeting  was  eftablifiied,  to  fu- 
perintend,  ailill,  and  provide  rules 
for  the  whole,  previoufly  to  which 
general  meetings  had  been  occa- 
fi anally  held. 

*'  A  monthly  meeting  is  ufuaU 
ly  compofed  of  feveral  particular 
congregation^,  fituated  within  a 
convenient  diftance  from  each 
other.  Its  bufmefs  is  to  provide 
i'oi  th«  fubljftcnce  of  the  poor,  and 
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for  the  education  of  their  offspring; 
to  judge  of  the  fincerity  and  fitnefs 
of  perfons  appearing  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  religious  principles 
of  the  fociety,  and  defiring  to  be 
admitted  into  memberfnip  ;  to  ex- 
cite due  attention  to  the  difcharg« 
of  religious  and  moral  duty  ;  and 
to  deal  with  diforderly  members. 
ISIonthly  meetings  alfo  grant  to 
fuch  of  their  members  as  remove 
into  other  monthly  meetings  cer- 
tificates of  their  memberlhip  and 
condud  ;  without  which  they  can- 
not gain  membcrfhip  in  fuch  meet- 
ings. Each  monthly  meeting  is  re- 
quired to  appoint  certain  perfons, 
under  the  name  of  overfeers,  who 
are  to  take  care  that  the  rules  of 
our  difcipline  be  put  in  practice  ; 
and  when  any  cafe  of  complaint,  or 
diforderly  conduct,  comes  to  their 
knowledge,  to  fee  that  private  ad- 
monition, agreeably  to  the  Gofpel 
rule  before  mentioned,  be  given, 
previouHy  to  its  being  laid  before 
the  monthly  meeting. 

^^  When  a  cafe  is  introduced,  it 
is  ufual  for  a  fmall  committee  to 
be  appointed,  to  vifit  the  offender, 
to  endeavour  to  convince  him  of 
his  error,  and  to  induce  him  to 
forfake  and  condemn  it.  If  the/ 
fucceed,  the  perfon  is  by  minulc 
declared  to  have  made  fatisfadioii 
for  the  offence ;  if  not,  he  is  dif- 
owned  as  a  member  of  the  fo- 
ciety. 

*'In  difputes  between  individuals^ 
it  has  long  been  the  decided  judg- 
ment of  the  fociety,  that  its  mem- 
bers fiiould  not  fue  each  other  at 
law.  It  therefore  enjoins  all  to 
end  their  differences  by  fpeedy  and 
impartial  arbitration,  agreeably  to 
rules  laid  down.    If  any  refufe  to 
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aJopt  this  mode,  or,  having  adopt- 
ed it,  to  fubmit  to  the  award,  it 
is  the  diro«5lioii  of  the  yearly  meet- 
ing that  fuch  be  difowned. 

*'  To  monthly  meetings  alfo  be- 
longs the  allowing  of  marriages ; 
for  our  fociety  hath  always  fcru- 
pled  to  acknowledge  the  exclufive 
authority  of  the  priefts  in  the  fo- 
lemiiization  of  marriage.     Thofe 
who  intend  to  marry  appear   to- 
gether, and  propofe  tlieir  intention 
to  the  monthly  meeting ;    and  if 
not  attended  by  their  parents  and 
guardians,  produce  a  written  cer- 
tificate of  their  confent,  figncd  in 
the  prefence   of   witnefles.      The 
meeting  then  appoints  a  committee 
to  enquire  whether  they  be  clear 
of  other  engagements    refpeding 
marriage  ;  and  if  at  a  fubfequent 
meeting,  to  which  the  parties  alfo 
come  and  declare  the  continuance 
of  their  intention,  no  objedions 
be  reported,  they  have  the  meet- 
ing's confent  to  folemnize  their  in- 
tended marriage.    This  is  done  in 
a  public  meeting  for  worfhip,  to- 
wards the  clofe  whereof  the  par- 
ties ftand  up,  and   folemnly  take 
each  other  for  huftjand  and  wife. 
A  certificate  of  the  proceedings  is 
then  publicly  read,  and  figned  by 
the  parties,  and  afterwards  by  the 
relations  and  others  as  witnefles. 
Of  fuch  marriage   the   monthly 
meeting  keeps  a  record ;  as  al- 
io of  the  births  and  burials  of  its 
members.      A   certificate   of  the 
date,  of  the  name  of  the  infant, 
and  of  its  parents,  figned  by  thofe 
prefent  at  the  birth,  is  the  fubjedt 
of  one  of  thefe  lalt-mentioned  re- 
cords ;  and   an  order  for  the  in- 
terment,   counterfigucd     by    the 
gruve-makei*  of  the  otlier.     The 
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namfng  of  children  is  without  ce- 
remony. Burials  are  alfo  con- 
dueled  in  a  fimple  manner.  The 
body,  followed  by  the  relations 
and  friends,  is  fometimes,  pre- 
vioufly  to  interment,  carried  to  a 
meeting ;  and  at  the  grave  a  paufe 
is  fijenerallv  made  :  on'  both  which 
occafions  it  frequently  falls  out 
that  one  or  more  friends  prefent 
have  fomewhat  to  exprefs  for  the 
edification  of  thofe  who  attend  ; 
but  no  religious  rite  is  confidered 
as  an  efiTential  part  of  burial. 

"  Several  monthly  meetings  com- 
pofe  a  quarterly  meeting.  At  the 
quarterly  meeting  are  produced 
written  anfwers  from  the  monthly 
meetings  to  certain  queries  re- 
fpefting  the  condud;  of  their  mem- 
bers, and  the  meeting's  care  over 
them.  The  accounts  thus  received 
are  digefted  into  one,  which  is 
fent,  alfo  in  the  form  of  anfwers 
to  queries,  by  reprefentatives  to 
the  yearly  meeting.  Appeals  from 
the  judgment  of  monthly  meetings 
are  brought  to  the  quarterly  meet- 
ings, whofc  bufinefs  alfo  it  is  to 
ailift  in  any  difficult  cafe,  or  where 
remiflTnefs  appears  in  the  care  of 
the  monthly  meetings  over  the  in- 
dividuals who  compofc  them.—- ' 
There  are  feven  yearly  meetings, 
viz.  1.  London,  to  which  come 
reprefentatives  from  Ireland  ; — 2. 
New  England  ; — 3.  New  York;- - 
4.  Pennfylvania  and  New  Jerfey; 
—-5.  Maryland  ;  — 6.  Virginia;— 
7.  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia. 

"  The  yearly  meeting  has  the 
general  fuperintendance  of  the  fo- 
ciety in  the  country  in  which  it  is 
cfiabliflied  ;  and,  therefore,  as  the 
accounts  which  it  receives  difco- 
ver  the  (late  of  inferior  meetings, 
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as  particular  exigencies  require,  or    denomination  of   elders. 


as  the  meeting  is  imprefled  with  a 
fonfe  of  duty,  it  gives  forth  its  ad- 
vice, makes  fuch  regulations  as 
appear  to  be  requifite,  or  excites 
to  the  obfervancc  of  tliofe  already 
made ;  and  fomelimes  appoints 
committees  to  vifit  thofe  quarterly, 
meetings  which  appear  to  be  in 
need  of  immediate  advice.  Ap- 
peals from  the  judgment  of  quar- 
terly meetings  are  here  finally  de- 
termined; and  a  brotherly  CO rref- 
pondence,  by  epiftles,  is  main- 
tained with  other  yearly  meetings. 

"  In  this  place  it  is  proper  to 
add,  that,  as  we  believe  women 
may  be  rightly  called  to  the  work 
of  the  minifUy,  we  alfo  think  that 
to  them  belongs  a  fhare  in  the  fup- 
port  of  our  Chriftian  difcipline  ; 
and  that  fome  parts  of  it,  wherein 
their  own  fex  is  concerned,  de- 
volve on  them  with  peculiar  pro- 
priety ;  accordingly  they  have 
monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly 
meetings  of  their  own  fex,  held  at 
the  fame  time  and  in  the  fame 
place  with  thofe  of  the  men  ;  but 
Separately,  and  without  the  power 
of  making  rules  :  and  it  may  be 
remarked,  that,  during  the  perfecu- 
tions  which  in  the  lail  century 
occafioned  the  imprifonment  of  fo 
many  of  the  men,  the  care  of  the 
poor  often  fell  on  the  women,  and 
was  by  them  fatisfailorily  admi- 
miniftcred. 

"  In  order  that  thofe  who  are  in 
the  fituation  of  minifters  may 
have  the  tender  fympathy  and 
counfcl  of  thofe  of  either  fex,  who 
by  their  experience  in  the  work  of 
religion,  are  qualified  for  that  fer- 
vice,  the  monthly  meetings  are 
advifed  to  feled  fuch,   under  the 
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Thefe, 
and  minifters  approved  by  their 
monthly  meetings,  have  meetings 
peculiar  to  themfclves,  called 
meetings  of  minifters  and  elders  ; 
in  which  they  have  an  opportunity 
of  exciting  each  other  to  a  dif- 
charge  of  their  feveral  duties,  and 
of  extending  advice  to  thofe  who 
may  appear  to  be  weak,  without 
any  needlefs  expofure.  Such 
meetings  are  generally  held  in  the 
corapafs  of  each  monthly,  quar- 
terly, and  yearly  meeting.  They 
are  conduced  by  rules  prefcribed 
by  the  yearly  meeting,  and  have 
no  authority  to  make  any  altera- 
tion or  addition  to  them.  The 
members  of  them  unite  with  their  / 
brethren  in  the  meetings  for  difci- 
pline, and  are  equally  accounta- 
ble to  the  latter  for  their  condud. 
"  It  is  to  a  meeting  of  this  kind 
in  London,  called  the  fccond-day's 
morning  meeting,  that  the  revifal 
of  manufcripts  concerning  our 
principles,  previoufly  to  publica- 
tion, is  entrufted  by  the  yearly- 
meeting  held  in  London  ;  and  al- 
fo the  granting,  in  the  intervals  of 
the  yearly  meeting,  of  certificates 
of  approbation  to  fuch  minifiers 
as  are  concerned  to  travel  in  the 
work  of  the  minifiry  in  foreign 
parts,  in  addition  to  thofe  grant- 
ed by  their  monthly  and  quarter- 
ly meetings.  When  a  vifit  of  this 
kind  doth  not  extend  beyond 
Great  Britain,  a  certificate  from 
the  monthly  meeting  of  which  the 
minifter  is  a  member  is  fufiicient : 
if  to  Ireland,  the  concurrence  of 
the  quarterly  meeting  is  alfo  re- 
quired. Regulations  of  fimilar 
tendency  obtain   in  other 


meetings. 


yearly 
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"  Tlic  3'fearly  meeting  of  Lon- 
don, in  the  year  l6'75,  appointed 
a  meeting  to  be  held  in  that  city, 
for  the  purpofe  of  advifing  and 
alfifting  in  cafes  of  fuffeiing  for 
confcience-fake,  which  hath  con- 
tinued with  gicat  uie  to  the  fo-' 
ciety  to  this  day.  It  is  compofed 
of  friends,  under  the  name  of  cor- 
refpondents,  chofen  by  the  feveral 
quarterly  meetings,  and  whorefide 
in  or  near  the  city.  The  fame 
meetings  alfo  appoint  ixicmbers  of  ccpt  a  few  clerks  of  this  kind,  and 
their  own  in  the  country  as  cor-  pcrfons  who  have  the  care  of  meet- 
refpondents,  who  are  to  join  their  ing-houfes^  none  receive  any  fti- 
brethren  in  London  on  emergen-  pend  or  gratuity  for  their  fervices 
cy.  The  names  of  all  thefe  cor-  in  our  religious  fociety/'  See  a 
refpondents,  previoully  to  their  pamphlet,  entitled  A  Summary  of 
being  recorded  as  fuch,  are  fub-  the  Hijlory,  Dufirine,  and  BifcU 
mitted  to  the  approbation  of  the  pline  of  the  Quakers ;  ScxceU's  and 
yearly   meeting.      Thofe   of    the    Rutty  sUiJl.  of  the  Quakers ;  Bejjes 


member  a  right  to  claim  pre-emi- 
nence over  the  reft.  The  office  of 
clerk,  with  a  few  excejjtions,  is 
undertaken  voluntarily  by  fomei 
member  ;  as  is  alfo  the  keeping  of 
the  records*  Where  thefe  are  ve- 
ry voluminous,  and  require  a 
houfe  for  their  depofit  (as  is  the 
cafe  in  London,  where  the  general 
records  of  the  fociety  in  Great  Bri- 
tain arc  kept),  a  clerk  is  hired  to 
have  the  care  of  them  :   but  ex- 


men  who  are  approved  miniflers 
are  alfo  members  of  this  meeting, 
uhich  is  called  the  meeting  for 
fufferings  ;  a  name  arifing  from  its 


Sufferings  of  the  Quakers ;  Penn's 
Works  ;  Barclay  s  jipology  for  the 
Quakers  ;  Neat's  Hijt.  of  the  Pu* 
ritans. 
original  purpofe,  which  is  not  yet  QUIETISTS,    a   feft    famous   to- 


become  entirely  obfolete. 

"The  yearly  meeting  has  intrud- 
ed the  meeting  for  fufferings  with 
the  care  of  printing  and  diftribut- 
ing  books,  and  with  the  manage- 
ment of  its  ftock  ;  and,  confider- 
ed  as  a  flanding  committee  of  the 
yearly  meeting,  it  hath  a  general 
care  of  whatever  may  arife,  dur- 
ing the  intervals  of  that  meeting, 
affecting  the  fociety,  and  requiring 
immediate  attention,  particular- 
ly oi  thofe  ciicumftances  which 
may  occafion  an  application  to 
government. 

"  There  is  not  in  any  of  the 
meetings  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, any  prefident,  as  we  be- 
lieve that  Divine  Wifdom  alone 
ought  to  prclide  j   nor  hath  any 


wards  the  clofe  of  the  feventeenth 
century.  They  were  fo  called 
from  a  kind  of  abfolute  reft  and 
inadion,  which  they  fuppofed 
the  foul  to  be  in  when  arrived  at 
that  ftate  of  perfection  which  they 
called  the  unitirc  Ife;  in  which 
flate  thcv  imagined  the  foul  whol-* 
ly  employed  in  contemplating  its 
God,  to  whofe  influence  it  was 
entirely  fubmilhve,  fo  that  he 
could  turn  and  drive  it  where  and 
how  he  would. 

JNIolinos,  a  SpaniOi  prieft,  is 
the  reputed  author  of  Quietifm  ; 
though  the  Illuminati,  in  Spain^ 
had  certainly  taught  fomelhing 
like  it  before.  Molinos  had  nu- 
merous difciples  in  Italy,  Spain, 
France,  and  the  Netherlands.  One 
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of  the  principal  patrons  and  pro-    the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 


pagators  of  Quictifm  in  France 
vvas  IMarie  Bouvieres  de  la  ]Motte 
Guyon,  a  woman  of  fafhion,  and 
remarkable  for  her  piety.  Her 
religious  fentiments  made  a  great 


called  Hefyc/iajls,  meaning  the 
fame  with  Quietills.  They  were  a 
branch  of  the  Myftics,  or  thofe 
more  perfed  monks,  who,  by 
long  and  intenfe    contemplation, 


noife  in  the  year  l6'87,  and  were  endeavoured  to   arrive  at  a  tran- 

declared  un found  by  feveral  learn-  quillity  of  mind   free  from  every 

cd  men,  elpecially  Bofluet,    who  degreeof  tumult  and  perturbation, 

oppofed  them  in  the  year  \697.  QUINTILIANS,    a  fe6l  that  ap- 

Hence    arofe   a    controverfy   be-  peared   in   Phrygia,    about   189  ; 


tvveen   the  prelate  laft  mentioned 
and  Fenelon,  archbilhop  pf  Cam- 
bray,  who  feemed  difpofed  to  fa- 
vour the   fyllem   of  Guyon,  and 
•  ho,  in   1697,  publiftied  a   book 
containing  feveral   of  her  tenets. 
Fenelon's  book,  by  means  of  Bof- 
fuet,  was  condemned  in  the  year 
1(^'995  hy  Innocent  XII.;  and  the 
fentence  of  condemnation  was  read 
by  Fenelon  himfelf  at  Cam  bray, 
who  exhorted  the  people  to  refpecl 
^nd  obey  the  papal  decree.     Not- 
withftanding  this  feeming  acquief- 
cence,  the  archbilhop  perfilted  to 
the  end  of  his  days  in   the  fenti- 
ments, which,  in  obedience  to  the 
order  of  the  pope,  he  retraced  and 
condemned  in  a  public  manner. 


thus  called  from  their  prophetefs 
Quintilia.    In  this  feCt  the  women 
were  admitted  to  perform  the  fa- 
cerdotal  and  epifcopal  fun(^ions. 
They  attributed  extraordinary  gifts 
to  Eve  fjr  having  iirft  eaterj  of  the 
tree    of    knowledge ;   told    great 
things  of  Mary,  the  fifter  of  Mo^ 
fes,  as  having  been  a  prophetefs, 
«SfC.    They  added,  that  Philip  the 
deacon  had  four  daughters,  who 
were  all  prophetefies,  and  were  of 
their  fcdl.     In  thefe  affemblies  it 
was  ufual  to  fee  the  virgins  enter- 
ing  in  white   robes,    perfonating 
prophetefies.     The  errors   of  the 
Quintilians  were  at  firfl  looked  up- 
on as  folly  and  madnefs  ;  but,  as 
they  appeared  to  gain  ground,  the 


A  fedl  fimilar  to  this  appeared    council  of  Laodicea,  in  320,  conr 
^t  i\Iount  At/ws,  in  Theflalv,  near    demned  it. 


R. 

REALISTS,  a  term  made  ufe  of    while   the  latter  contended   that 
to  denote  thofe  Trinitarians  who    they  exift  only  in  the  mind,  and 
are  the  molt  orthodox  in  oppofi-     are  only  ideas, 
tion  to  the  Socinian  and  Sabcllian  REASON,  a  faculty  or  power  of 


fchemes.  It  was  alfo  the  name 
of  a  feci  of  fchool  philofophers, 
formed  in  0})porition  to  the  Nonii- 
nalifts.  The  former  believed  that 
univerfuls  are  realities,  and  have  an 
^6luai  cxiftence  out  of  the  mind  ; 

Z 


the  mind,  whereby  it  draws  jult 
conclufions  from  true  and  clear 
principles.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  prove  reafon  inimi- 
cal to  revelation  ;  but  nothing  can 
be  more  evident  than  that  it  is  of 
:  2  ^  confiderable 
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fiderable  life  in  kno\ving,diftingui  fil- 
ing, proving,  and  defending  the 
m^'llerics  of  revelation ;  although  it 
muft  not  be  conlidered  as  a  perfeft 
ftandard  by  which  all  the  myfterics 
of  religion  muft  be  meafurcd  be- 
fore the)  are  received  by  faith. 
*'  in  things,"  fays  Dr.  "' Watts, 
*'  which  are  plaiidy  and  exprefs- 
ly  affertcd  in  fcripture,  and 
that  in  a  fenfe  which  contra- 
dii^ts  not  other  parts  of  fcripture, 
or  natural  light,  our  reafon  mult 
liibmit,  and  believe  the  thing, 
though  it  cannot  lind  the  modus 
or  manner  of  its  being  :  fo,  in  the 
dodrines  of  the  Trinity  and  Incar- 
nation, which  are  above  the  reach 
of  our  reafon  in  this  prefent  ftate. 
Ijut  we  cannot,  nor  muft  we,  be 
led  to  take  the  words  of  fcripture 
in  fuch  a  fenfe  as  exprefsly  and 
evidently  contradicts  all  fenfe  and 
reafon,  as  tranfubftantiation :  for 
the  two  great  lights  of  God,  rea- 
fon and  revelation,  never  contra- 
dict ciich  other,  though  one  be  fu- 
pcrior  to  the  other. 

"•  Therefore  reafon  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  in  religion,  viz.  to  iind 
out  the  rule  (of  faith),  to  com- 
pare the  parts  of  this  rule  with 
one  another,  to  explain  the  one 
by  the  other,  to  give  the  gram- 
matical and  logical  fenfe  of  the 
exprcHions,  and  to  exclude  felf- 
contradi(!:lory  interpretations,  as 
well  as  interpretations  contrary  to 
reafon.  But  it  is  not  to  fet  itfelf 
up  as  a  judge  of  thofe  truths  cx- 
preflcd  therein,  which  are  afiferted 
by  a  fuperior  and  infallible  Dida- 
tor,  God  himfclf;  but  reafon  le- 
tjuircs  and  commands  even  the 
fubjcClion  of  all  its  own  powers  to 
a  truth  thus  divinely  attefled  ;  for 
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it  is  as  pofTible  and  as  proper  tb» 
God  (hould  propofe  doClrines  to. 
our  underftanding  which  it  cannot 
comprehend,  as  duties  to  our 
practice  which  we  cannot  fee  the 
reafon  of;  for  he  is  equally  fupe- 
rior to  our  underftanding  and  will, 
and  he  puts  the  obedience  of  both 
to  a  trial."  See  Religion  and 
Revelation,  and  books  there 
recommended;  alfo,  Porteus's  Ser- 
mons, fer.  5,  vol.  I. ;  Jc/ii/ns's  In-- 
ternal  Evidence,  p.  122;  Ryland's 
Contemplations,  vol.  I.,  p.  83; 
Theological  Mifcellany,  vol.  II.,  ]). 
533 ;  an  l\Oay  on  the  Ufe  and 
Ah  life  of  Reafon  in  Matters  of  Re- 
ligion, by  IViifius,  and  tranfatcd 
by  Carter ;  Dr.  Watts' s  Strength 
and  IVeaknefs  of  Human  Reafon. 

RECLUSE,  among  the  Papifts,  a 
perfon  fhut  up  in  a  fmall  cell  of 
an  hermitage  or  monaftery,  and 
cut  oft  not  only  from  all  converfa- 
tion  with  the  world,  but  even  with 
the  houfe.  This  is  a  kind  of  volun- 
tary imprifonment  from  a  motive 
either  of  devotion  or  penance. 

RECONCILIATION,  tlie  rcftoring 
tgfavour  or  friendfhip  thofe  who 
were  at  variance.  It  is  more  par- 
ticularly ufed  in  reference  to  the 
doclrine  of  the  atonement.  Thus 
God  isfaid  to  reconcile  us  to  him- 
fclf by  Jefus  Chrift,  5,  2d  Cor. 
18.  Qui  ftate  by  nature  is  that 
oLenmjty,  diffatisfa6tion,  and  dif- 
obcdience.  But  by  the  fufter- 
ings  and  merit  of  Chrift  we  are 
reconciled  and  brought  neat  to 
God.  The  bleftlngs  of  reconcilia-; 
tioji  are  peace,  fricndlhip,  con-7 
fidence,  holinefs,  and  eternal  life/ 
The  judicious  Guyfe  gives  us  an 
admirable  note  on  this  doftrine? 
which    I    ihall    here    tranfcribe. 

'♦  When 
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*f  When  the  fcripture  fpeaks  of 
reconciliation  bi/  Chrijl,  or  bi/  his 
crofs,  blood,  or  deaths  it  is  com- 
monly exprefl'ed  by  God's  recon- 
ciling us  to  hiinjclf\  and  not  by  his 
being  reconciled  to  us ;  the  reafon 
of  which  feems  to  be,  becaufc  God 
is  the  offended  party,  and  we  are 
the  offenders,  who,  as  luch,  have 
need  to  be  reconciled  to  him : 
and  the  price  of  reconciliation, 
by  the  blood  of  Chrilt,  is  paid  to 
him,  and  not  to  us.  Grofius  ob- 
lerves,  that,  in  heathen  authors, 
ijien's  being  reconciled  to  their  gods 
is  always  underltood  to  fignify 
appeafing  the  anger  of  their  gods. 
Condemned  rebels  may  be  faid  to 
be  reconciled  to  their  fovereign, 
when  he,  on  one  conlideration  or 
another,  pardons  them  ;  though, 
perhaps,  they  ftill  remain  rebels 
in  their  hearts  againft  him.  And 
when  our  Lord  ordered  the  offend- 
ing to  go  and  be  reconciled  to  his 
offended  brother,  5  Matt.  23,  24, 
the  plain  meaning  is,  that  he  ihould 
go  and  try  to  appeafe  his  anger, 
obtain  his  forgivenefs,  and  regain 
his  favour  and  friend(hip,  liy  hum- 
bling himfelf  to  him,  aiking  his 
pardon,  or  latisfying  him  for  any 
injury  that  he  might  have  done 
him.  In  like  manner,  God's  recon- 
ciling us  to  himfelf  by  the  crofs  of 
Chrilt  does  not  fignify,  as  the 
Sociniaiis  contend,  our  being  re- 
conciled by  conxerfion  to  a  religi- 
ous turn  in  our  hearts  to  God, 
but  it  is  a  reconciliation  that  re- 
sults from  God's  gracioully  pro- 
viding and  accepting  an  atonement 
for  us,  that  he  might  not  inflidl 
the  puniflnnent  upon  us  which  we 
deferved,  and  the  law  condemned 
us  to,  but  might  be  at  peace  with 


us,  and  receive  us  into  favour  oa 
Chriit's  account.  For  this  recon- 
ciliation, by  the  crofs  qfChri/i,  is 
in  a  way  of  atonement  or  fatis- 
fadion  to  Divine  jullice  for  fm  ; 
and,  with  refped  hereunto,  we  are 
faid  to  be  reconciled  to  God  by  the 
death  of  his  Son  ichile  we  ice  re 
cncjuies,  which  is  of  much  the 
fame  import  icith  Chriffs  dying 
far  the  ungodly,  and  uhile  ive  uere 
yet  /inner  s,  5  Rom.  6,  8,  10.  And 
our  being  reconciled  to  God,  bv  ap- 
proving and  accepting  of  his  me- 
thod of  reconciliation  by  Jefus 
Chrilt,  and,  on  that  encourage- 
ment, turning  to  him,  is  diftin- 
gui/hed  from  his  reconciUng  us  to 
himfelf,  and  not  imputing  our  trcf- 
pqfes  to  us,  on^account  of  Chrift's 
haling  been  made  fin  for  us,  that 
zve  might  be  made  the  righteoufnefs 
of  God  in  him,  5,  2d  Cor.  18,  21. 
This  is  called  Chrift's  makino-  re- 
conciliation  for  iniquity,  and  mak^ 
png  reconciliation  for  the  fuis  of 
f  he  people,  g  Dan.  24.  2  Heb.  if. 
and  anfwers  to  the  ceremonial 
and  typical  reconciliation  which 
was  made  by  the  blood  of  the  fa- 
critices  under  the  law,  to  make 
atonement  and  reconciliation  for 
Ifrael,  29,  2d  Chron.  24.  45  Ezek. 
15,  17.  and  which  was  frequent- 
ly ftyled  making  atonement  for 
fin,  and  on  atonement  for  their 
fouls.  Now  as  all  the  legal  facri- 
iices  of  atonement,  and  the  truly 
expiatory  facrifices  of  Chrift,  were 
offered  not  to  the  offenders,  but 
to  God,  to  reconcile  him  to  them, 
what  can  reconciliation  by  the 
death,  blood,,  or  crofs  of  Chrifl 
mean,  but  that  the  law  and  juftice 
of  God  were  thereby  fatisfied,  and 
all   obftrudions,   on  his  part,   to 

peace 
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jjcace  and  friendlhip  toward  fm-  RECUSANTS,  fuch  perfons  as  ac* 

knowledge  the  pope  to  be  the  fu- 


ners  are  removed,  that  he  might 
not  purfue  his  righteous  demands 
upon  them,  according  to  the  holy 
rcfentments  of  his  nature  and  will, 
and   the  threateriings  oi'  his  law, 


preme  head  of  the  church,  and 
refufe  to  acknowledge  tke  king's 
fupremacy ;  who  are  hence  called 
Popifh  recufants. 


for  their  fms';    but  might  merci-  REDEMPTION,  in  theology,  de- 
fully  forgive  them,  and  take  them     notes  our  recovery  from  fin  and 


into  a  ftale  of  favour  with  him- 
felf,  upon  their  re  ceil- big  the  atone- 
ment y  or  {x.cPiaX\ayYi)i)  reconciliation 
(5  Rom.  11)  by  faith,  after  the 
offence  that  fin  had  given  him,  and 
the  breach  it  had  ma^le  upon  the 
original  friendfliip  between  him- 
and  them?"  See  articles  Atone- 
ment, Mediator,  and  Propi- 
tiation ;  Grot,  de  Sati:if.,  cap. 
7  ;  .Dr.  Oxrcns  Anfvcer  ■  to  Bid- 
die's  Catcckifm;  Guiife's  Note  on 
1  Colof.,  20;  -Charnock's  JVorks, 
vol.  II. ,  p.  241  ;  Jo/m  Reynolds 
on  Reconciliation. 

RECTITUDE,  or  Uprightness, 
is  ibe  choofing  and  purfuing  thofe 
things  which  the  mind,  upon  due 
enquiry  and  attention,  clearly  per- 
ceives to  be  good,  and  avoiding 
thofe  that  are  evil. 
RECTOR,  a  term  applied  to  feve- 
ral  perfons  whofe  otflces  are  very 
different,  as,    1.  The  rcCtor  of  a 


death  by  the  obedience  and  fa- 
crifice  of  Clirift,  who,  on  this  ac- 
count, is  called  The  Redeemer y 
59  liaiah,  20.  JP  Job,  25.  Our 
Englirti  word  redemption,  fays 
Dr.  Gill,  is  from  the  Latin  tongue, 
and  fignifies  buying  again  ;  and 
feveral  words,  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage of  the  New  Teftaraent,  are 
ufed  in  the  affair  of  our  redemp- 
tion, which  fignify  the  obtaining 
of  fomething  by  paying  a  proper 
price  for  it :  fometimes  the  fimple 
verb  ayo^oL^a,  to  buy,  is  ufed :  io 
the  redeemed  are  faid  to  be 
bought  unto  God  by  the  blood  of 
Chrift,  and  to  be  bought  from  the 
earth,  and  to  be  bought  from 
among  men,  and  to  be  bought 
with  a  price;  that  is,  with  the 
price  of  Ch rift's  blood,  6,  1ft  Cor. 
20.  Hence  the  church  of  God  is 
faid  to  be  purchafed  wdth  it,  20. 
Ads,  28.  Sometimes  the  compound 


parifh  is  a  clergyman  that  has  the     word  slayo^afw  is  ufed  ;  which  fig- 
charge  and  care  of  a  pariih-,   and     nifies  to  buy  again,   or  out  of  the 


poffeffes  all  the  tithes,  &c.— 2. 
The  fame  name  is  alfo  given  to 
the  chief  eledive  officer  in  feveral 
foreign  univcrfities,  and  alfo  to 
the  head  mafter  of  large  fchools. 
— 3.  Redor  is  alfo  ufed  in  feveral 
convents  for  the  fuperior  officer 
who  governs  the  houfe.  The  Je- 
fuits  gave  this  name  to  the  fu- 
periors  of  fuch  of  their  houfes  as 
were  either  feminaiies  or  col- 
leges. 


hands  of  another,  as  the  redeemed 
are  bought  out  of  the  hands  of 
juftice,  as  in  3  Gal.  13.  and 
4  Gal.  5.  In  other  places,  T^vtpqh 
is  ufed,  or  others  derived  from  it, 
which  fignifies  the  deliverance  of  a 
flave  or  captive  from  thraldom,  by 
paying  a  ranfom  price  for  him  :  Co 
the  faints  are  faid  to  be  redeemed 
not  with  filver  or  gold,  the  ufual 
price  paid  for  a  ranfom,  but  with 
a  far  greater  one,    the   blood   and 

life 
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life  of  Chrift^  which  he  came  into 
this  world  to  give  as  a  ranfom 
{irice  for  many,  and  even  himfelf, 
which  is  eirriXvr^ov,  an  anfucrable, 
adequate,  and  full  of  price  for  them, 
3,  1ft  Pet.  18.  The  evils  from 
^vhich  we  are  redeemed  or  de- 
livered are  the  curfe  of  the  law, 
fm,  Satan,  tlie  world,  death,  and 
hell.  The  moving  caufe  of  re- 
demption is  the  love  of  God, 
5  John,  l6\  The  p-ocwing  caufe ^ 
Jefus  Chriit,  1,  1ft  Pet.  IS,  19. 
The  ends  of  redemption  are,  that 
the  juftice  of  God  might  be  fatis- 
iied;  his  people  reconciled,  adopt- 
ed, fanftified,  and  brought  to 
glory.  The  proper fies  of  it  are 
thefe:  1.  It  is  agreeable  to  all  the 
perfections  of  God. — 2.  What  a 
creature  never  could  obtain,  and 
therefore  entirely  of  free  grace. — 

3.  It  is  fpecial  and  particular. — 

4.  Full  and  complete.— and,  5, 
laftly.  It  is  eternal  as  to  its  bleff- 
ings.  See  articles  Propitia- 
tion', Reconciliation,  Sa- 
tisfaction" ;  and  Edivardss  Eif- 
iory  of  Redcmpdon  ;  Cole  on  the 
SoTereig7ity  of  God;  Lime  Street 
Leti.,  lee.  5  ;  Watts' s  Ruin  and 
Recovery  ;  Dr.  Owen  on  the  Death 
and  Satisfaclion  of  Chr'id. 

REFORMATION,  in  general,  an 
a6l  of  reforming  or  correding  an 
error  or  abufe  in  religion,  difci- 
pline,  or  the  like.  By  way  of 
eminence,  the  word  is  ufed  for  that 
great  alteration  and  reformation 
in  the  corrupted  fyftem  of  Chrift- 
ianity,  began  by  Luther  in  the 
year  1517. 

Before  the  period  of  the  refor- 
mation, the  pope  had  in  the  moft 
audacious  manner  declared  him- 
felf   the    fovereien  of  the  whole 


RF. 
world.  All  the  parts  of  it  which 
were  inhabited  by  thofe  who  were 
not  Chriftians  he  accounted  to 
be  inhabited  by  no  body;  and  if 
Chriftians  took  it  into  their  headl 
to  poffefs  any  of  thofe  countries, 
he  gave'thcni  full  liberty  to  make 
war  upon  the  inhabitants  without 
any  provocation,  and  to  treat 
them  with  no  more  humanity  thani 
they  would  have  treated  wild 
hearts.  The  countries,  if  con* 
quered,  were  to  be  parcelled  out 
according  to  the  pope's  pleafurc; 
and  dreadful^s  the  fituation  of 
that  prince  who  refufed  to  obey 
the  will  of  the  holy  pontiff.  lia 
confequence  of  this  extraordinary- 
authority  which  the  pope  hud  af- 
fumed,  he  at  laft  granted  to  the 
king  of  Portugal  all  the  countries 
to  the  eaftward  of  Cape  Non  ia 
Africa,  arid  to  the  king  of  Spain 
all  the  countries  to  the  weitward 
of  it.  In  this  was  completed  in 
his  perfon  the  character  of  ylnti- 
chrijl  fitting  in  the  te?nple  of  God, 
andfiewing  hiwfelfas  God.  He  had 
long  before  afiumed  the  fuprema- 
cy  belonging  to  the  Deity  himieif 
in  fpiritual  matters  ;  and  now  he 
affumed  the  fame  fupremacy  in 
worldly  matters  alfo,  giving  the 
extreme  regions  of  the  earth  to 
whom  he  pleafed. 

Every  thing  was  quiet,  every  he- 
retic exterminated,  and  the  whole 
Chriftian  world  fuj)ine)y  acqui- 
efced  in  the  enormous  abfurdities 
which  were  inculcated  upon  them  ; 
when,  in  1517,  the  empire  of  fu- 
pcrftition  began  to  decline,  and 
has  continued  to  do  fo  ever  fince. 
The  perfon  who  made  the  firft  at- 
tack on  the  extravagant  fuperfti- 
tions  then   prevailing  was  Martin 

Luther. 
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I.uther,  tlie  occafion  of  wliich  is 
i'uiiy  iTlatcd  under  ihc  article 
Lutherans. 

Tiie  reformation  began  in  the 
citv  of  Wittemberg,  in  Saxony, 
but  was  not  long  confined  either  to 
that  citv  or  province.  In  1520, 
the  Francifcan  friars,  who  had 
the  care  of  promulgating  incUd- 
gences    in  Switzerland,   were   op- 


During  the  confinement  of  Liii 
thcr  in  a  caftlc  near  Warbitrg,  the 
reformation  advanced  rapidly;  al- 
moft  every  city  in  Saxony  embrac- 
ing the  Lutheran  opinions.  At 
this  time  an  alteration  in  the  efta- 
bli/hcd  forms  of  wor(hip  was  firfl 
ventured  upon  at  Wittemberg,  by 
abolifhing  the  celebration  of  pri- 
vate maifcs,  and  by  giving  the  cup 


pofcd  by  Zuinglius,  a  man  not  in-     as  well  as  the  bread  to  the  laity  in 


jerior  in  undeil'tanding  and  know- 
ledg'^.  to  Luther  himfelf.  lie  pro- 
ceeded with  the  greatefl  vigour, 
even  at  the  very  beginning,  to 
overturn  the  whole  fabric  of  po- 
pery ;  but  his  opinions  were  de- 
clared erroneous  by  the  univer- 
lities  of  Cologne  and  Louvain. 
Kotwithftanding  this,  the  magif- 
trates  of  Zurich  approved  of  his 


the  Lord's  flipper.  In  a  fhort 
time,  however,  the  new  opinions 
were  condemned  by  the  univerfity 
of  Paris,  and  a  refutation  of  them 
was  attempted  by  Henry  VIII.  of 
England.  But  Luther  was  not  to 
be  thus  intimidated.  He  publi(h- 
ed  his  animadverfio'ns  on  both  with 
as  much  acrimony  as  if  he  had 
been   refuting  the  meanefi;  adver- 


pruceedings ;  and  tliat  whole  can-     fary  ;  and  a  controverfy  managed 


ton,  together  with  thofe  of  Bern, 
Bafil,  and  Chaffaufen,  embraced 
his  opinions. 

In  Germany,  Luther  continued 
to  make  groat  advances,  without 
being  in  the  leat't  intimidated  by 
the  ecclcfiaftical  cenfures  which 
were  thundered  againft  him  from 
all  quarters,  he  being  continually 


by  fuch  illuftrious  antagoniits  drevsr 
a  general  attention,  and  the  re- 
formers daily  gained  new  converts 
both  in  France  and  England. 

But  while  the  efforts  of  Luther 
were  thus  every  where  crowned 
with  fuccefs,  the  divifions  began 
to  prevail  which  have  (ince  fo  much 
agitated  the  reformed  churches.— 


protc(51ed  by  the  German  princes,    The  firftdifpute  was  between  Luther 


cither  from  religious  or  political 
motives,  fo  that  his  advcrfaiies 
could  not  accomplifh  his  deflruc- 
tion  as  they  had  done  that  of 
others.  Melancthon,  Carloftadius, 
and  other  men  of  eminence,  alfo 
greatly  ibrwarded  the  work  of  Lu- 
ther; and  in  all  probability  the 
popith  hierarchy  would  have  foon 
come  to  an  end,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe  at  leali,  had  not 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  given  a 
lev  eve  check  to  the  progrels  of  re- 
formation in  Germany. 


and  Zuinglius  concerning  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  body  and  blood 
of  Chrift  were  prefent  in  the  eu- 
charift.  Both  parlies  maintained 
their  tenets  with  the  utmoft  obHi- 
nacy  ;  and,  by  their  divifions,  firft 
gave  their  adveriaries  an  argument 
againll  them,  which  to  this  day  the 
Catholics  urge  with  great  force; 
namely,  that  the  Proteftants  are 
fo  divided,  that  it  is  impoflible  to 
know  who  are  right  or  wrong  ;  and 
that  there  cannot  beaftrongerproof 
than  thcfe  divifions  that  the  whole 
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daclrine  is  falfc.     To  tliefe  intef-     they  in  confequence  enjoyed  did 


not  laft  long.  In  1529,  a  new  diet 
Avas  formed,  and  the  power  which 
had  been  granted  to  princes  of  ma- 
naging ecclefiaftical  affairs  till  the 
meeting  of  a  general  council  was 
now  revoked,  and  every  chantre 
declared  unlawful  that  (hould  be 
introduced  into  the  do(flrine,  dif- 
cipline,  or  worfliip,  of  the  efta- 
bliflied  religion,  before  the  deter- 
mination of  the  approaching  coun- 
cil was  known.  This  decree  was 
confidercd  as  iniquitous  and  in-r 
tolerable  by  feveral  members  of 
the  diet ;  and  when  they  found 
that  all  their  arguments  and  re- 
monftrances  were  in  vain,  they 
entered  a  folemn  proteft  acrainft 
the  decree  on  the  IQth  of  April, 
and  appealed  to  the  emperor  and 
a  future  council.  Hence  arofe  the 
denomination  oiP  rot  eft  ants  j  which 
from  that  time  has  been  given 
to  thofe  who  feparate  from  the 
church  of  Rome, 

Charles  Y.  was  in  Italy,,  ta 
whom  the  diflenting  princes  fent 
ambalTadors  to  lay  their  grievances 
before  him  ;  but  they  met  with  no 
encouraging  reception  from  him. 
The  pope  and  the  emperor  were 
in  clofe  union  at  this  time,  and 
they  had  interviews  upon  the  bu- 
linefs.  The  pope  thought  the  em- 
peror to  be  too  clement,  and  alleged 
that  it  was  his  duty  to.  execute 
vengeance  upon  the  heretical  fac- 
tion. To  thisj  however,  the  em- 
peror paid  no  regard,  looking 
upon  it  as  unjull  to  condemn,  un- 
heard, a  fet  of  men  who  had  al- 
ways approved  themfelves  good 
citizens.  The  emperor,  therefore, 
fet  out  for  Germany,  having  al- 
tion.  But  this  tranq^uillity  which  ready  appointed  a  diet  of  the 
Vol.  II.  A  a  a  empir* 


tnie  divifions  were  added  the  hor- 
rors of  a  civil  war,  occafioned  by 
opprelfion  on  the  one  hand,  and 
enthufiafm  on  the  other.  SeeA.x  a- 

BAPTISTS. 

Thefe  proceedings,  however, 
were  checked.  Lul,her  and  Ale- 
lan6lhon  were  ordered  by  the 
elector  of  Saxony  to  draw  up  a 
body  of  laws  relating  to  the  form 
of  ecclefiartical  government,  the 
.method  of  public  worfliip,  ^cc, 
which  was  to  be  proclaimed  by 
heralds  throughout  his  dominions. 
He,  with  i\Ielancthon,  had  tranf- 
lated  part  of  the  New  Teftament 
in  1522  ;  on  the  reading  of  which 
the  people  were  aftonilhcd  to  find 
how  different  the  laws  of  Chrill 
were  to  thofe  which  they  had  im- 
pofed  by  the  pope,  and  to  which 
they  had  been  fubjed.  The  princes 
and  the  people  fa.w  that  Luther's 
■  opinion  were  founded  on  truth. 
They  openly  renounced  the  papal 
fupremacy,  and  the  happy  morn 
of  the  reformation  was  welcomed 
by  thofe  who  had  long  fat  in  fu- 
perftitious  darknefs. 

This  open  refolution  fo  ex- 
afperated  the  patrons  of  popery, 
tjiat  they  intended  to  make  war 
on  the  Lutherans,  who  prepared 
for  defence.  In  1526,  a  diet  was 
ufiembled  at  Spire,  when  the  em- 
peror's amballadors  were  defired 
to  ufe  their  utmofl  endeavours  to 
fupprefs  all  difputes  about  reli- 
gion, and  to  infift  upon  the  ri- 
gorous exec\itio{i  of  the  fentence 
which  had  been  pronounced  againft 
Luther  at  Worms.  But  this  opi- 
nion was  oppofed,  and  the  diet 
proved  favourable  to  the  reforma- 
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empire  to  be  held  at  Augfbiirg, 
where  he  arrived,  and  found  there 
a  fall  aflembly  of  the  members  of 
the  diet.  Here  the  gentle  and  pa- 
cific Melandhonhad  been  ordered 
to  draw  up  a  confefilon  of  their 
faith,  which  he  did,  and  exprefled 
his  fentiments  and  do6lrine  with 
the  greateft  elegance  and  per- 
fpicuity  ;  and  thus  came  forth  to 
view  the  famous  confejjion  of  Aiigf- 
lurg. 

This  was  attempted  Jo  be  re- 
futed by  the  divines  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  a  controverfy  took 
place,  which  the  emperor  endea- 
voured to  reconcile,  but  without 
fuccefs:  all  hopes  of  bringing  about 
a  coalition  feemed  utterly  defpe- 
rate.  The  votaries  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  therefore,  had  recourfe 
to  the  powerful  arguments  of  im' 
*perial  edids  and  the  force  of  the 
fecular  arm ;  and,  on  the  Ipth  of 
November,  a  decree  was  iffued 
by  the  emperor's  orders  every  way 
injurious  to  the  reformers.  Upon 
which  they  aflembled  at  Smal- 
cald,  where  they  concluded  a 
league  of  mutual  defence  againft 
all  aggreflbrs,  by  which  they  form- 
ed the  Proteftant  ftates  into  one 
body,  and  refolved  to  apply  to 
the  kings  of  France  and  EngUmd, 
to  implore  them  to  patronize  their 
new  confederacy.  The  king  of 
France,  being  the  avowed  rival  of 
the  emperor,  determined  fecretly 
to  cherifh  thofe  fparks  of  political 
difcord  ;  and  the  king  of  England, 
highly  incenfed  againft  Charles, 
in  complaifance  to  whom  the  pope 
had  long  retarded,  and  now  openly 
oppofed,  his  long  folicited  divorce, 
was  equally  difpofed  to  ftrengtlien 
a  league  which  might  be  rendered 


formidable  to  the  emperor.  Be- 
ing, however,  fo  taken  up  with 
the  fcheme  of  divorce,  and  of  abo- 
lifliing  the  papal  jurifdiv5tion  in 
England,  he  had  but  little  leifure 
to  attend  to  them.  Meanwhile 
Charles  was  convinced  that  it  was 
not  a  time  to  extirpate  herefy  by 
violence  -,  and  at  laft  terms  of  pa- 
cification were  agreed  upon  at 
Nuremberg,  and  rr\tified  folemnly 
in  the  diet  at  Ratifhon;  and  aflfairs 
fo  ordered  by  Divine  Providence, 
that  the  Proteftants  obtained  terms 
which  amounted  almoft  to  a  to- 
leration of  their  religion. 

Soon  after  the  conclufion  of 
the  peace  at  Nuremberg,  died  John 
eledor  of  Saxony,  who  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  his  fon  John  Frederic, 
a  prince  of  invincible  fortitude  and 
niagnanimit}^,  but  whofe  reign  was 
little  better  than  one  continued 
train  of  difappointments  and  ca- 
lamities. The  religious  truce,  how- 
ever, gave  new  vigour  to  the  re- 
formation. Thofe  who  had  hither- 
to been  only  fecret  enemies  to  the 
Roman  pontiff,  now  publicly  threw 
off  his  yoke  ;  and  various  cities 
and  provinces  of  Germany  enlified 
themfelves  under  the  religious  llari- 
dards  of  Luther.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  the  emperor  had  now  no 
other  hope  of  terminating  the  re- 
ligious difputes  but  by  the  meet- 
ing of  a  general  council,  he  re- 
peated his  requefts  to  the  pope  for 
thatpurpofe.  The  pontiff  (Clement 
VII.),  whom  the  hiltory  of  paft 
councils  filled  with  the  great6l]; 
uncalinefs,  endeavoured  to  retard 
what  he  could  not  with  decency 
refufe.  At  laft,  in  1533,  he  made  a 
propofal,  by  his  legate,  to  affemble 
a  council  at  Mantua,  Placentia,  or 
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Bologna;  but  the  Proteflants  re- 
fuled  their  conient  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  an  Italian  council,  and  in- 
filled that  a  controveiTy  which  had 
its  rife  in  the  heart  of  Germany, 
ihould  be  determined  within  the 
limits  of  the  empire.  The  pope, 
by  his  ufual  artifices,  eluded  the 
performance  of  his  own  promife  ; 
and,  in  loS^,  w-as  cut  off  by 
death,  in  the  midft  of  his  flrata- 
gcms.  His  fucceflbr  Paul  III. 
feemed  to  fliew  lefj»  reludance  to 
the  allembling  a  general  council, 
and,  in  the  year  1535,  exprelTed 
his  inclination  to  convoke  one  at 
Mantua ;  and,  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing, actually  fent  circular  let- 
ters for  that  purpofe  through  all 
the  ftates  and  kingdoms  under  his 
jurifdiftion.  This  council  was 
fummoned  by  a  bull  ifiued  out  on 
the  fecond  of  June,  1536,  to  meet 
at  Mantua  the  following  year  : 
but  feveral  obllacles  prevented  its 
meeting ;  one  of  the  mofl  mate- 
rial of  which  was,  that  Frederick 
fluke  of  jNIantua  had  no  inclina- 
tion to  receive  at  once  fo  many 
guefts,  fome  of  them  very  turbu- 
1-ent,  into  the  place  of  his  refi- 
dence.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Proteflants  were  firmly  perfuaded, 
that,  as  the  council  was  afTembled 
in  Italy,  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  pope  alone,  the  latter  mull 
have  had  an  undue  influence  in 
that  afTembly  ;  of  confequence, 
that  all  things  muft  have  been  car- 
ried by  the  votaries  of  Rome.  For 
this  reafon  they  afTembled  at 
Smalcald  in  the  year  1537,  where 
they  folemnly  protefted  againll; 
this  partial  and  corrupt  council ; 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  had  a  new 
fummary  of  their  dodrine  drawn 

Aa 


up  by  Luther,  in  order  to  prefent 
it  to  the  afTembled  bifhops,  if  it 
fhould  be  required  of  them.  This 
fummary,  which  had  the  title  of 
The  Articles  of  Smalcald  is  com- 
monly joined  with  the  creeds  and 
confelfions  of  the  Lutheran  church. 

After  the  meeting  of  the  gene- 
ral council  in  INIantua  was  thus 
prevented,  many  fchemes  of  ac- 
commodation were  propofed  both 
by  the  emperor  and  the  Protefl- 
ants ;  but,  by  the  artifices  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  all  of  them 
came  to  nothing.  In  1541,  the 
emperor  appointed  a  meeting  at 
Worms  on  the  fubjed  of  religion, 
between  perfons  of  piety  and 
learning,  chofen  from  the  con- 
tending parties.  This  conference, 
however,  was,  for  certain  reafons, 
removed  to  the  diet  that  was  to  be 
held  at  Ratifbon  the  fame  year, 
and  in  which  the  principal  fubjed 
of  deliberation  was  a  memorial 
prefented  by  a  perfon  unknown, 
containing  a  projed  of  peace. 
But  the  conference  produced  no 
other  effeft  than  a  mutual  agree- 
ment of  the  contending  parties 
to  refer  their  matters  to  a  general 
council,  or,  if  the  meeting  of  fuch. 
a  council  fliould  be  prevented,  to 
the  next  German  diet. 

This  relblution  was  rendered 
inefTedlual  bv  a  variety  of  inci- 
dents,  which  widened  the  breach, 
and  put  off  to  a  farther  day  the 
deliberations  which  were  defigned 
to  heal  it.  The  pope  ordered  his 
legate  fo  declare  to  the  diet  of 
Spire,  afTembled  in  1542,  that  he 
would,  according  to  the  promife  he 
had  already  made,  afTemble  a  ge- 
neral council,  and  that  Trent 
fliould  be  the  place  of  its  meeting, 
a  2  if 
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if  the  fliot  luul  no  objeclion  to  that 
city.  Fcniinand,  and  the  princes 
who  adhered  to  the  caufe  of  the 
pope,  gave  their  conlent  to  this 
propofal  ;  but  it  was  vehemently 
objeded  to  by  the  Proteftants, 
both  bccaufe  the  co\incil  was  lum- 
nioned  by  the  authority  of  the 
pope  only,  and  alio  bccaufe  the 
place  was  within  the  jurifdiction 
of  the  pope  ;  whereas  they  defired 
a  free  council,  which  llmuld  not 
be  biafled  by  the  dictates,  nor 
awed  by  the  proximity  of  the 
pontiff.  But  this  proteftation  pro- 
duced no  effea.  Paul  III.  pcr- 
iifted  in  his  purpofe,  and  ifl'ued  out 
his  circular  letters  for  the  convo- 
cation of  the  council,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  emperor.  In 
juftice  to  this  pontiff,  however,  it 
itiull  be  obferved,  that  he  Ihewcd 
himfelf  not  to  be  averfe  to  every 
reformation.  He  appointed  four 
cardinals,  and  three  other  perfons 
eminent  for  their  learning,  to  draw 
lip  a  plan  for  the  reformation  of 
the  church  in  general,  and  of  the 
church    of    Rome   in    particular 
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who  were  the  chief  fupporters  of 
theProteftant  caufe,  upon  this  took 
proper  meafures  to  prevent  their 
being  furprifed  and  overwhelmed 
by  a  fuperior  force  ;  but,  beforet 
the  horrors  of  war- commenced, 
the  great  reformer  Luther  died  in 
peace  at  i^yfelben,  the  place  of  his 
nativity,  in  1546. 

The  emperor  and  the  pope  had 
mutually  refolvcd  on  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  all  who  fiiould  dare  to  op- 
pofe  the  council  of  Trent.  The 
meeting  of  it  was  to  ferve  as  a 
fignal  for  taking  up  arms ;  and 
accordingly  its  deliberations  were 
fcarcely  l3egun,  in  ]  546,  when  the 
Proteftants  perceived  undoubted 
figns  of  the  approaching  ftorm,  and 
a  formidable  union  betwixt  the 
emperor  and  pope,  which  threat- 
ened to  crulh  and  overwhelm  them 
at  once.  This  year,  indeed,  there 
had  been  a  new  conference  at  Ra- 
tilbon  upon  the  old  fubje6t  of  ac- 
commodating differences  ih  reli- 
gion ;  but,  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  debates  were  carried 
on,  it  plainly  a])peared  that  thefe 


The   reformation  propofed  in  this  differences  could  only  be  decided 

plan  was,  indeed,  extremely  fupcr-  in  the  field  of  bkttle.     The  coun- 

ficial  and  partial ;    yet  it  contain-  cil  of  Trent,  in  the  mean   time, 

cd  fome   ])articulars  which  could  promulgated  their  decrees  ;  while 


fcarcely  have  been  expected  from 
thofe  who  compofed  it. 

All  this  time  the  emperor  had 
been  labouring  to  perfuade  the 
Proteftants  lo  confent  to  the 
meeting  of  the  council  at  Trent ; 
but,  when  he  found  them  fixed  in 
their  oppofition  to  thismeafure,  he 
began  to  liftcn  to  the  fanguinary 
meafures  of  the  pope,  and  re- 
folvcd to  terminate  the  difputes 
by  force  of  arms.  'J'he  elector  of 
Saxony  and  landgrave  of  Hefie, 


the  reformed  princes,  in  the  diet 
of  Ratilbon,  protcfted  againft  their 
authority,  and  were  on  that  ac- 
count profcribed  by  the  emperor,* 
who  raifed  an  army  to  reduco 
them  to  obedience. 

The  elcdor  of  Saxony  and  the 
landgrave  of  Heffe  led  their  forces 
into  Bavaria  againll  the  emperor, 
and  cannonaded  his  camp  at  In- 
g(jldfialt.  It  was  fu))pofed  that 
tiiis  would  bring  on  an  engage- 
ment, which  would  probably  have 
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been  advantageous  to  the  caufe  of 

the  reformed  ;  but  this  was  pre- 
vented chiefly  by  the  .periidy  of 
Maurice  duke  of  Saxony,  who  in- 
vaded the  dominions  of  his  un- 
cle. Di,virions  were  alfo  fomented 
among  the  confederate  princes  by 
the  diffimulation  of  the  emperor ; 
and  France  failed  in  paying  the 
fubfidy  which  had  been  pro  mi  fed 
by  its  monarch  :  all  which  fo  dif- 
couraged  the  heads  of  the  Proteft- 
ant  party,  that  their  army  foon 
difperfed,  and  the  clet^ior  of  Sax- 
ony wasobliged  to  dired  his  march 
homewards.  But  he  was  purfued 
by  the  ernperor,  who  made  feveral 
forced  marches,  with  a  view  to 
defiroy  his  enemy  before  he  fliould 
Lave  time  to  recover  his  vigour. 
The  two  armies  met  near  JMuhl- 
berg,'  on  the  Elbe,  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  April,  1547  ;  and,  after 
a  bloody  adion,  the  eledor  was 
entirely  defeated,  and  himfelf  ta- 
ken  prifoner.  Maurice,  who  had 
fo  bafely  betrayed  him,  was  now 
declared  eledor  of  Saxony  ;  and, 
by  his  entreaties,  Philip,  landgrave 
of  Heife,  the  other  chief  of  the 
Proteftants,  was  perfuaded  to 
throw  himfelf  on  the  mercy  of  the 
emperor,  and  to  implore  his  par- 
don. To  this  he  confented,  re- 
lying on  the  promife  of  Charles 
for  obtaining  forgivenefs,  and  be- 
inff  reftored  to  libeity ;  but,  not- 
withftanding  thcfe  expectations,  he 
was  unjuftly  detained  prifoner,  by 
a  fcandaious  violation  of  the  moil 
folemn  convention. 

Tiie  aftairs  of  the  Proteftants 
now  feemed  to  be  defperate.  In 
the  diet  of  Aufburg,  which  was 
foon  after  called,  the  emperor  re- 
quired the  Proteftants  to  leavo  the 
2  s 


decifion  of  thefe  religious  difputcs 
to  the  wifdom  of  the  council 
which  was  to  meet  at  Trent.  The 
greateft  part  of  the  members  con- 
fented to  thisi)ropofal,  being  con- 
vinced by  the  powerful  argument 
of  an  imperial  army,  which  was 
at  hand  to  difpel  the  darkncfs  from 
the  eyes  of  iuch  as  might  other- 
wife  have  been  blind  to  the  force  of 
Charles's  reaibning.  However,  this 
general  fubmiihon  did  not  pro- 
duce the  efFecl  which  was  expccled 
from  it.  A  plague  which  broke 
out,  or  was  faid  to  do  fo,  in  the 
city,  caufed  the  greateft  part  of 
the  bilhops  to  retire  to  Bologna  ; 
by  which  means  the  council  was 
in  etfed  diffolved  ;  hor  could  all 
the  entreaties  and  rernonftrance« 
of  the  emperor  prevail  upon  the 
pope  to  re-aiTemble  it  without  de- 
lay. During  this  interval,  there- 
fore, the  emperor  judged  it  necef- 
fary  to  fall  upon  fome  method  of 
accommodating  the  religious  dif- 
ferences, and  maintaining  peace 
until  the  council  fo  long  expeded 
fiiould  be  finally  obtained.  WitU 
this  view  he  ordered  Julius  Pelu- 
gius,  bifliop  of  Naumbcrg,  JNIicha- 
el  Sidonius,  a  creature  of  the- 
pope,  and  John  Agricola,  a  na- 
tive of  Ayfelben,  to  draw  up  a 
formulary  which  might  ferve  as  d 
rule  of  faith  and  worftiip  till  the 
council  fhould  be  atremJjled  ;  but 
as  this  was  only  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient, and  had  not  the  force  of 
a  permanent  or  perpetual  iiiftitu- 
tion,  it  thence  obtained  the  name 
of  the  Interim. 

This  proj-'t  of  Chyrles  was- 
formed  partly  with  a  defign  to 
vent  his  refailment  agaiult  the 
pope,  and  partly  to  anlwer  other 

political 
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It  contained     obftinately  refufed. 


political  purpofes. 
all  the  cficntial  doctrines  of  tlie 
church  of  Rome,  though  confider- 
ably  foftcned  by  the  artful  terms 
which  were  employed,  and  which 
were  quite  different  from  thofe  em- 
ployed before  and  after  this  period 
by  the  council  of  Trent.  There 
was  even  an  afteckd  ambiguity  in 
many  of  the  exprelTions,  which 
made  them  fufceptilde  of  difierent 
feiifes,  and  applicable  to  the  fen- 
timents  of  both  communions.  The 
confequence  of  all  this  was,  that 
the  imperial  creed  was  reprobated 
by  both  parties." [Sec  Interim.] 
In  the  year  154.9,  the  pope  (Paul 
III.)  died  ;  and  was  fucceeded  by 
Julius  III.,  who,  at  the  repeated 
folicitations  of  the  emperor,  con- 
fented  to  the  re-alTembling  of  a 
council  at  Trent.  A  diet  was 
again  held  at  Auilnjrg,  under  the 
cannon  of  an  imperial  army,  and 
Charles  laid  the  matter  before  the 
princes  of  the  empire.  Moft  of 
thofe  ])refent  gave  their  confent  to 
it,  anci,  amoiigft  the  reft,  JMaurice 
elector  of  Saxony ;  who  confent- 
c'd  on  the  following  conditions  :  1. 
That  the  points  of  doctrine  which 
had  already  beet)  decided  there 
Jfhoiild  be  re-examined. — 2.  'i'hat 
this  examination  Ihould  be  made 
in  prefence  of  tlie  Proteftant  di- 
vines.—3.  That  the  Saxon  Proieft- 
anrs  (liould  have  a  liberty  of 
V(.>ting  as  well  as  of  deliberating  in 
the  council.-— 4-.  That  the  pope 
lliould  not  pretend  to  prefidc  in 
that  aflembly,  either  in  perfon  or 
bv  his  legates.  This  declaration 
of  Maurice  was  read  in  the  diet, 
and  .his  deputies  infifted  upon  its 
bciiic^  entered  into  the  regifteis, 
which    the  urchbifhop    of   !Mentz 


The  diet  Tras 
concluded  in  1531  ;  and,  at  its 
breaking  up,  the  emperor  defired 
the  afiTemblcd  princes  and  ftates  to 
prepare  all  things  for  the  approach- 
ing council,  and  promifed  to  ufe 
his  utmcfft  endeavours  to  jjrocure 
moderatitm  and  harmony,  im})ar- 
tiality  and  charity,  in  the  traniac- 
tions  of  that  alTembly. 

On  the  breaking  up  of  the  diet, 
the  Proteftants  took  fuch  freps  as 
they  thought  moll  proper  for  their 
own  fafety.  The  Saxons  employ- 
ed Melancthon,  and  the  Wurtem- 
bergers  Brengius,  to  draw  up  con- 
felhons  of  faith  to  be  laid  before 
the  new  council.  The  Saxon  di- 
vines, however,  proceeded  no  far- 
ther than  Nurem.berg,  having  re- 
ceived ferret  orders  from  Maurice 
to  ftop  there  :  for  the  elector,  })er- 
ceiving  that  Charles  had  formed 
defigns  againft  the  liberties  of  the 
German  princes,  refolved  to  take 
the  moft  ctleiflual  meafuves  for 
crulliinghis  ambition  at  once.  He 
therefore  entered  with  the  utmoft 
fecrecy  and  expedition  into  an  al- 
liance with  the  king  of  France 
and  feveral  of  the  Geiman  princes, 
foT  the  fccurity  of  the  rights  and 
liliertiesof  the  empire;  alter  which, 
afi(?mbling  a  powerful  army  in 
1552,  he  marched  againft  the  em- 
peror, who  lay  uith  a  handful  of 
troops  at  Infpruck,  and  expecled 
no  iuch  thing.  By  this  fudden 
and  unforefeen  accident  Charles 
was  fo  much  difpirited,  that  he 
was  willing  to  make  ))eace  almoft 
on  any  terms.  The  confequence 
of  this  was,  that  he  concluded  a 
treaty  at  PafTau,  which  by  the 
Proteftants  is  confidcred  as  the  ba- 
lls ot  their  religious  liberty.     By 
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tlie  firft  three  articles  of  this  treaty         The  aflembling  of  the  diet  pro- 
it  was  agreed  that  Maurice  and     iiiifed  by  Charles  was  prevented  by 


the  confederates  Ihould  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  lend  their  troops 
to  Ferdinand,  to  affift  him  againit 
the  Turks  ;  and  that  the  landgrave 
of  Heffe  fliould  be  fet  at  liberty. 
By  the  fourth  it  was  agreed  that 
the  rule  of  faith  called  the  Jhte- 
rim  fliould  be  confidered  as  null 
and  void ;  that  the  contending 
parties  Ihould  enjoy  the  free  and 
undifturbed  exercife  of  their  reli- 
gion until  a  diet  fliould  be  allembled 


various  incidents  ;  however,  it  met 
at  Auglburg,  in  1555,  where  it  was 
opened  by  Ferdinand  in  the  name 
of  the  emperor,  and  terminated 
thofe  deplorable  calamities  which 
had  fo  long  dcfolated  the  empire. 
After  various  debates,  the  follow- 
ing ads  were  pafled,  on  the  twen- 
ty-fifth of  September  :— That  the 
Proteftants  who  followed  the  con- 
fellion  of  Augfl^urg  fliould  be  for 
the  future  confidered  as  entirely 


to  determine  amicably  the  prefent     free   from    the  jurifdi6lion  of  the 
difputcs  (which  diet  was  to  meet     Roman  pontiff,  and  from  the  au- 


iji  the  fpace  of  fix  months);  and 
that  this  religious  liberty  fliould 
continue  always,  in  cafe  it  fliould 
be  found  impofiible  to  come  to  an 
imiformitv  in  dodrine   and    wor- 


thority  and  fuperintendance  of  the 
bifliops ;  that  they  were  left  at 
perfect  liberty  to  ena(^t  laws  for 
thcmfelves  relating  to  their  reli- 
gious   fentiments,    difcipline,  and 


fliip.  It  was  alfo  determined,  that  worfliip  ;  that  all  the  inhabitants 
all  thofe  who  had  fuffcred  banifh-  of  the  German  empire  fliould  be 
ment,  or  any  other  calamity,  on     allowed  to  judge  for  thcmfelves  in 


account  of  their  having  been  con- 
cerned in  the  league  or  war  of 
Smalcald,  fliould  be  reinftated  in 
their  privileges,  pofieffions,  and 
employments ;  that  the  imperial 
chamber  at  Spire  fliould  be  oi)en 
to  the  Proteftants  as  well  as  to  the 
Catholics;  and  that  there  fliould 
always  be  a  certain  number  of  Lu- 
therans in  that   hidi   court.     To 


religious  matters,  and  to  join 
thcmfelves  to  that  church  whofe 
dodrine  and  worlhip  they  thought 
the  moll  pure  and  confonant  to  the 
fpirit  of  true  Chrifiiaiiity ;  and 
that  all  thofe  who  fliould  injure  or 
perfecute  any  perfon  under  reli- 
gious pretences,  and  on  account  of 
their  opinions,  fliould  be  declared 
and   proceeded  againll  as  pubhc 


this   peace    Albert,     INIarquis    of    enemies  of  the  empire,  invaders  of 


Brandcnburgh,  refuled  to  fub- 
fcribc;  and  continued  the  war 
againit  the  Roman  Catholics,  coni- 
rnittiiig  fuch  ravages  in  the  em- 
pire, that  a  confederacy  was  at  lafb 
formed  againft  him.  At  the  head 
of  this  confederacy  was  Maurice, 
eledpr  of  Saxony,  who  died  of  a 
wound  he  received  in  a  battle 
fought  on  the  occafion  in  1553. 


its  liberty,    and  difturbers  of  its 
peace. 

Thus  was  the  reformation  efla- 
bliflied  in  many  parts  of  the  Ger- 
man empire,  where  it  continues  to 
this  day  ;-nor  have  the  efforts  of 
the  popifli  powers  at  any  time  been 
able  to  fupprefs  it,  or  even  to  pre- 
vent its  gaining  ground.  It  was 
not,  however,  in  Germany  alone 

that 
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that  a  reformation  of  rclision  took     to    its   propagation    and 


place.  Almoft  all  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe  began  to  open  their  eyes 
to  the  truth  about  the  fame  time. 
The  reformed  religion  was  propa- 
gated in  Siveden,  foon  after  Lu- 
ther's rupture  with  the  church  of 
Romt,  by  one  of  his  difciples 
named  0!aus  Petri.  The  zealous 
efforts  of  this  miffionary  were  fe- 
conded  by  Guftaviis  Vafa,  whom 
the  Swedes  had  raifed  to  the  throne 
in  the  place  of  Chriftiern,  king  of 
Denmark,  whofe  horrid  barbarity 
loft  him  the  crown  This  prince, 
however,  was  as  prudent  as  he  was 
zealous;  and,  as  the  minds  of  the 
Swedes  were  in  a  fluchiatingftatc, 
he  wifely  avoided  all  kind  of  ve- 
hemence and  precipitation  in 
fprcading  the  new  doctrine.  Ac- 
cordingly the  firft  object  of  his  at- 
tention was  the  inftrud:ion  of  his 
people  in  the  facred  dodrines  of 
the  holy  fcriptures ;  for  which 
purpofe  he  invited  into  his  domi- 
nions fcveral  learned  Germans,  and 
fpread  abroad  through  the  king- 
dom the  Swedi(h  tranflation  of  the 
Bible  that  had  been  made  by  Glaus 
Petri.  Some  time  after  this,  in 
1326\  he  appointed  a  conference 
at  Upfal,  between  this  reformer 
and  Peter  Gallius,  a  zealous  de- 
fender of  the  antient  fuperftition, 
in  which  each  of  the  champions 
-was  to  bring  forth  his  arguments, 
that  it  might  be  feen  on  which 
fide  the  truth  lay.  In  this  difpute 
Glaus  obtained  a  fignal  vidory  ; 
which  contributed  much  to  con- 
firm Guftavus  in  his  pcrfuafion  of 
the  truth  of  Luther's  doclrme, 
and  to  promote  its  progrefs  in 
Sweden.  The  following  year  ano- 
ther event  gave  the  finilhing  ftroke 


fuccefs^ 
This  was  the  aflembly  of  the  ftatcs 
at  Wefteraas,  where  Guftavus  re- 
commended the  do6lrine  of  the 
reformers  with  fuch  zeal,  that,  af- 
ter warm  debates, fomented  by  the 
clergy  in  general,  it  was  nnani- 
moufly  refolved  that  the  reforma- 
tion introduced  by  Luther  jQiould 
have  place  in  Sweden.  This  refo- 
lution  was  principally  owing  to  the 
iirmnefs  and  magnanimity  of  Guf- 
tavus, who  declared  publicly,  that 
he  would  lay  down  the  fceptre, 
and  retire  from  the  kinirdom,  ra- 
ther  than  rule  a  people  enflaved  by 
the  orders  and  authority  of  the 
pope,  and  more  controlled  by  the 
tyranny  of  their  biftiops  than  by 
the  laws  of  their  monarch.  Fron^ 
this  time  the  papal  empire  in  Swe- 
den was  entirely  overthrown,  and 
Guftavus  declared  head  of  the 
church. 

Li  Denmark,  the  reformation, 
was  introduced  as  early  as  the  year 
1521,  in  confequence  of  the  ar- 
dent deftrc  difcovered  by  Chrift- 
iern  IL  of  having  his  fubjeds  in- 
ftrufted  in  the  dodrines  of  Lu- 
ther. This  monarch,  notwithftand- 
iHg  his  cruelty,  for  which  his  name 
has  been  rendered  odious,  was  ne- 
verthelel's  defirous  of  delivering 
his  dominions  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  church  of  Rome.  For  this 
purpofe,  in  the  year  1520,  he  fcnt 
for  Martin  Reinard,  one  of  the 
difciples  of  Carloftadt,  out  of 
Saxony,  and  appointed  him  pro- 
feflbr  of  divinity  at  Hafnia;  and 
after  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1521,  he  invited  Carloftadt  himfelf 
to  fill  that  important  place.  Car- 
loftadt accepted  of  this  ofifice,  in- 
deed, but  in  a  Ihort  time  returned 
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upon  wliich  Chrift-     1539  an  affembly  of  the  flates  at 


to  German}' 

iern  iifed  his  ulinol't  endeavours  to 
engage  Luther  to  vifit  his  domi- 
nions, but  in  vain.  However,  the 
progrefs  of  Chriftiern  in  reform- 
ing the  religion  of  Iws  fiibjeds,  or 
rather  of  advancing  his  own  pow- 
er above  that  of  the  church,  was 
checked,  in  the  year  1523,  by  a 
confpiracVj  by  which  he  was  de- 
poled  and  banilhed ;  his  uncle 
Frederic,  duke  of  llolftein  and 
Slefwic,  being  appointed  his  fuc- 
cefTor. 

Frederic  conduced  the  reforma- 
tion with  much  greater  prudence 
than  his  predecefibr.     He  permit- 
ted the  Proteftant  doctors  to  preach 
publicly  the  fentiments  of  Luther, 
but  did  not  venture  to  chaiige  the 
eftabliilicd  government  and  difci- 
plinc  of  the  church.   However,  he 
contributed  greatly  to  the  progrcfs 
of  the  reformation  by  his  fuccefs- 
ful  attempts  in  favour  of  religious 
liberty  in  an  aflembly  of  the  ftatcs 
held  at  Odenfee  in   1527.     Here 
he  procured  the  publication  of  a 
famous  edicl,  by  which  every  fub- 
jecl   of    Denmark    was    declared 
free  cither  to  adhere  to  the  tenets 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  or  to  the 
doctrine  of  Luthei".      The  papal 
tyranny  was  totally  deftroyed  by 
his  fuccellbr  Chriftiern   HL     He 
began  by  fuppreffing  tlie  defpotic 
authority  of  the  bilhops,  and   re- 
ftoring   to   their  lawful  owners   a 
great  part  of  the  wealth  and  pof- 
fefhons  which  the  church  had  ac- 
quired by  various  ftratagems.  This 
'\vas  followed  by  a  plan  of  religious 
doctrine,  worlhip,  arjd  difcipline, 
laid  down  by  Bugenhagius,  whom 
the  king  had  lent  for  from  Wittem-. 
berg  for    that   purpofe ;    and    in 
V9L.  H.  B  b 


Odenfee  gave  a  folemn  fanftion  to 
all  thefe  tranfaclions. 

In  Franccy  alfo,  the  reformation 
began  to  make  fomc  progrefs  very 
early.     Margaret   queen  of   Na- 
varre, fifter  to  Francis  L,  the  per- 
petual rival  of  Charles  V.,  was  a 
great  friend  to  the  new  doctrine  ; 
and  it  appears  that,  as  early  as  the 
year   1523,  there  were  in  feveral 
of  the  provinces  of  France  great 
numbers  of  people  who  had  con- 
ceived the  greatelt  averfion  both  to 
the  do6trine  and  tyranny   of  the 
church   of  Pwome  ;  among   whom 
were  many  of  the  hrlt  rank    and 
dignity,  and  even  fome  of  the  epif- 
copal  order.     But  as  their  num- 
ber increafed  daily,  and  troubles 
and  commotions  were  excited  in 
feveral  places   on  account  of  the 
religious  differences,  the  aiuhority 
of  the  king  intervened,  and  many 
perfons  eminent   for  their  virtue 
and  piety  were  put  to  death  in  the 
moft  barbarous  manner.    Indeed, 
Francis,  who  had  either  no  reli- 
gion at  all,  or,  at  beft,  no   fixed 
and  confiftent  fyftem   of  religious 
principles,  conducted   himfelf  to- 
wards the   Proteltants  in  fuch   a 
manner  as  beft  anfwered  his  pri- 
vate views.    Sometimes  he  refolv- 
ed     to     invite    iNlelanfthon    into 
France,  probably  with  a  view  to 
pleafe  his  fifter,  the  queen  of  Na- 
varre, whom   he   loved    tenderly, 
and  who  had  ftrongly  imbibed  the 
Proteftant  principles.      At  other 
times  he  exercifed  the  moft  infer» 
nal  cruelty  towards  the  reformed  ; 
and  once  made  the  following,  mad 
declaration.   That,  if  he.  thought 
-  the  blood  in  his  arm  waa  tainted 
by  the  Luthcian  hQrqty,.  he  would 
b  have 
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have  it  cut  off;  and  that  he  would 
not  fpare  even  his  own  children, 
if  they  enteiiained  fentiments 
contrary  to  thofe  of  the  Catholic 
church. 

About  this  time  the  famous 
Galvin  began  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public,  but  more  efpe- 
ciall}'  of  the  queen  of  Navarre. 
His  zeal  expofed  him  to  danger  ; 
find  the  friends  of  the  reforma- 
tion, whom  Francis  was  daily 
committing  to  the  flames,  placed 
him  more  than  once  in  the  moft 
perilous  fituation,  from  which  he 
was  delivered  by  the  interpofition 
of  the  queen  of  Navarre.  lie, 
therefore,  retired  out  of  France  to 
Bafil,  in  Switzerland  ;  where  he 
publiflied  hisChriftian  Inftitutions, 
and  became  afterwards  fo  famous. 

Thofe  among  the  French  who 
firft  renounced  the  jurifdiclion  of 
the  Roraifh  church  are  commonly 
called  Lutherans  by  the  writers  of 
thofe  early  times;  hence  it  has  been 
fuppofed  that  they  had  all  imbibed 
thfe  peculiar  fentiments  of  Luther. 
But  this  appears  by  no  means  to 
have  been  the  cafe ;   for  the  vici- 
nity of  the  cities  of  Geneva,  Lau- 
fanne,  *^c.,  which    had    adopted 
the  dodrines  of  Calvin,  produced 
a    remari<able    efi'edt    upon     the 
French  Proteftant  churches  ;  in- 
fomuch  that,  about  the  middle  of 
this  century,  they  all  entered  into 
communion  with   the   church    of 
Geneva.     The  French  Protefiants 
were   called   Huguenots  [fee  Hu- 
guenots]   by   their  adverfaries, 
by  way  of  contempt.     Their  fate 
was  \ery  fevere,   being  pcrfecuted 
with     unparalleled     fury ;      and 
though  man}''  princes  of  the  blood, 
and  of  the  iirft  nobility,  had  cm- 


braced  their  fentiments,  yet  in  no 
part  of  the  world  did  the  reformers 
fuUcT  fo  much.  At  laft,  all  com- 
motions were  quelled  by  the  for- 
titude and  magnanimity  of  Henry 
IV.,  who,  in  the  year  1598,  grant- 
ed all  hi?  fubjefts  full  liberty  of 
confcience  by  the  famous  edi6t 
of  Nantes,  and  feemed  to  have 
thoroughly  eftabliflied  the  re- 
formation throughout  his  domi- 
nions. During  the  m.inority  of 
Louis  XIV.,  however,  this  edict 
was  revoked  by  cardinal  Maza- 
rine, fince  which  time  the  Pro- 
teftants  have  often  been  cruelly 
pcrfecuted  ;  nor  was  the  profelTion 
of  the  reformed  religion  in  France 
at  any  time  fo  fafe  as  in  moft 
other  countries  of  Europe. 

In  the  other  parts  of  Europe  the 
oppofuion  to  the  church  of  Rome 
was  but  faint  and  ambiguous  be- 
fore the  diet  of  Augfbourg.  Before 
that  period,  however,  it  appears, 
from  undoubted  teftimon}',  that 
the  doftrine  of  Luther  had  made 
a  confiderable,  though  probably 
fecret,  progrefs  through  Spain, 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  Britain,  Po- 
land, and  the  Netherlands;  and 
had  in  all  thefe  countries  many 
friends,  of  whom  feveral  repaired 
to  Wittemberg,  in  order  to  en- 
large their  knowledge  by  means 
of  Luther's  converfation.  Some  of 
thefe  countries  threw  off  the  Ilo- 
mirti  yoke  entirely,  and  in  others 
a  prodigious  number  of  families 
embraced  the  principles  of  the 
reformed  religion.  It  is  certain, 
indeed,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
themielves  acknowledge  it  with- 
out hehtation,  that  the  papal  doc- 
trines and  authority  would  have 
fallen  into  ruin  in  all  parts  of  the 
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world  at  once,  had  not  the  force 
of  the  fecular  arm  been  employed 
to  fupport  the  tottering  edifice. 
In  the  Netherlands,  particularly, 
the  moll  grievous  perfecutions 
took  place,  fo  that  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  upwards  of  100,000 
\vcre  deftroyed,  while  ftill  greater 
cruelties  were  exercifed  upon  the 
people  by  his  fon  Philip  II.  The 
revolt  of  the  United  Provinces, 
however,  and  motives  of  real  po- 
licy, at  lad  put  a  ftop  to  thefe 
furious  proceedings  ;  and  though, 
in  many  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands, the  cftablifliment  of  the  Po- 
pifh  religion  was  ftill  continued, 
the  Protertants  have  been  long  free 
of  the  danger  of  perfecution  on 
account  of  their  principles. 

The  reformation  made  a  con- 
fiderable  progrefs  in  Spain  and 
Italy  foon  after  the  rupture  be- 
tween Luther  and  the  Roman 
pontiff.  In  all  the  provinces  of 
Italy,  but  more  efpecially  in  the 
territories  of  Venice,  Tufcany,  and 
Naples,  the  fuperflition  of  Rome 
loft  ground,  and  great  numbers  of 
people  of  all  ranks  exprefled  an 
averfion  to  the  papal  yoke.  This 
occafioned  violent  and  dangerous 
commotions  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  in  the  year  1546;  which, 
however,  were  at  laft  quelled  by 
the  united  efforts  of  Charles  V., 
and  his  viceroy  Don  Pedro  di 
Toledo.  In  feveral  places  the 
pope  put  a  ftop  to  the  progrefs  of 
the  reformation  by  letting  loofe 
theinquifitors,  whofpread  dreadful 
marks  of  their  barbarity  through 
the  grcateft  part  of  Italy.  Thefe 
formidable  minifters  of  fuperfli- 
tion put  fo  many  to  death,  and 
perpetrated    fuch   horrid   a(^s   of 
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cruelty  and  oppreflion,  that  moft 
of  the  reformed  confulted  their 
fafety  by  a  voluntary  exile,  while 
others  returned  to  the  religion  of 
Rome,  at  leaft  in  external  appear- 
ance. But  the  inquilition,  which 
frightened  into  the  profelBon  of 
popery  feveral  Proteftants  in  other 
parts  of  Italy,  could  never  make 
its  way  into  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples ;  nor  could  either  the  autho- 
rity or  entreaties  of  the  pope  en- 
gage the  Neapolitans  to  admit 
even  vifiting  inquifitors. 

In  Spain,  feveral  people  em- 
braced the  Protellant  religion  not 
only  from  the  controverfies  of 
Luther,  but  even  from  thofe  divines 
wdiom  Charles  V.  had  brought 
with  him  into  Germany  in  order 
to  refute  the  doctrines  of  Luther ; 
for  thefe  dodors  imbibed  the 
pretended  herefy,  inftead  of  re- 
futing it,  and  propagated  it  more 
or  lefs  on  their  return  home.  But 
the  inquifition,  which  could  obtaiu 
no  footing  in  Naples,  reigned  tri- 
umphant in  Spain;  and  by  the 
moft  dreadful  methods  frightened 
the  people  back  into  popery,  and 
fuppreffed  the  defire  of  exchanging 
their  fuperftition  for  a  more  ra- 
tional plan  of  religion.  It  was, 
indeed,  prefumed  that  Charles 
himlelf  died  a  Proteftant ;  and  it 
feems  to  be  certain,  that,  when 
the  approach  of  death  had  diffi- 
pated  thofe  fchcmes  of  ambition 
and  grandeur  which  had  fo  long 
blinded  him,  his  fentiments  be- 
came much  more  rational  and 
agreeable  to  Chriftianity  than  they 
had  ever  been.  All  the  eccle- 
fiaftics  who  had  attended  him,  as 
foon  as  he  expired,  were  fent  to 
the  inquihtion^  and  committed  to 
b  2  tbt 
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the  flames,  or  put  to  death  by  of  Commons,  finding  the  occafton 
fome  other  method  equally  ter-  favourable,  palled  feveral  bitls, 
rlble.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Au-  reftraining  the  impohtions  of  the 
guftineCafaljthceraperor'spreach-  clergy:  but  what  threatened  the 
er  ;  of  Conftantine  Pontius,  his  ecclerjaftical  order  with  the  great- 
confeffor ;  of  Eguiius,  whom  he  eft  danger  were,  the  fevere  re- 
had  named  to  the  bi/liopric  of  proache^  thrown  out  almoft  with- 
Tortofa  ;  of  Bartholomew  de  Ca-  out  oppofjtion  in  the  Houfeagainil 
ranza,  a  Dominican, who  had  been  the  diflblute  lives,  ambition,  and 
confeiior  to  king  Philip  and  queen  avarice  of  the  pricfts,  and  their 
Mary ;  with  twenty  others  of  lefs  continual  encroachments  on  the 
note.  privileges  of  the  laity.  The  bills 
In  England,  the  principles  of  for  regulating  the  clergy  met  with 
the  reformation  began  to  be  adopt-  oppofition  in  the  lioufe  of  Lords  ; 
ed  as  foon  as  an  account  of  Lu-  and  biHiop  Filhcr  imputed  them 
ther's  dodlrines  could  be  conveyed  to  want  of  faith  in  the  Commons, 
thither.  In  that  kingdom  there  and  to  a  formed  defign,  proceed- 
were  ftill  great  remains  of  the  feCt  ing  from  heretical  and  Lutheran 
called  I/o//a/Y/^,  whofe  dodrine  re-  principles,  of  robbing  the  church 
fembled  that  ofLuther;  and  among  of  her  patrimony,  and  overturning 
■whom,  of  confequence,  the  fenti-  the  natioi:ial  religion.  The  Com- 
ments of  our  reformer  gained  great  mons,  however,  complained  to  the 
credit.  Henry  VIIL,  king  of  Eng-  king,  by  their  fpcakcr  fir  Thomas 
land  at  that  time,  was  a  violent  Audley,  of  thefc  reflections  thrown 
partifan  of  the  church  of  Rome,  out  againft  them;  and  the  bifliop 
and  had  a  particular  veneration  was  obliged  to  retra6l  his  words, 
for  the  writings  of  Thomas  Aqui-  Though  Henry  had  not  the  leail 
nas.  P»cing  informed  that  Luther  idea  of  rejecting  any  even  of  the 
fpoke  of  his  favourite  author  with  moft  abfurd  Romifii  fuperfiitions, 
contempt,  he  con9eived  a  violent  yet,  as  the  opprefiions  of  the  clergy 
prejudice  againft  the  reformer,  and  failed  very  ill  with  the  violence 
even  wrote  againft  him,  as  we  have  of  his  own  temper,  he  was  pleafed 
filready  obferved.  Luther  did  uot  with  every  opportunity  of  lefiening 
hefitate  at  writing  againfi;  his  ma-  their  power.  In  the  parliament 
jefty,  overcame  him  in  argument,  of  1531  he  fliewed  his  defign  of 
and  treated  him  with  very  little  humbling  the  clergy  in  the  motl 
ceremony.  The  firft  ftep  towards  effedual  manner.  An  obfolete. 
public  reformation,  however,  was  fiatute  was  revived,  from  which 
not  taken  till  the  year  152.9.  Great  it  was  })retendcd  that  it  was  cri- 
complaints  had  been  made  in  minal  to  I'ubmit  to  the  iegatine 
England,  and  of  a  very  anticnt  power  which  had  been  exercifed 
tiate,  of  the  ufurpations  of  the  by  cardinal  Wolfey.  By  this  llroke 
clergy;  and,  by  the  prevalence  of  the  whole  body  of  clergy  was  de- 
the  Lutheran  opinions,  thefe  com-  clared  guilty  at  once.  They  were 
plaints  were  now  become  more  too  well  accjuainted  with  Henry's 
general  than  before.      The  Iloule  difpufition,  however,  to  reply,  that 
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iheir  ruin  would  have  been  the 
certain  conloquencc  of  their  not 
fubmitting  toWolley's  commiifion, 
which  had  been -given  by  royal 
authority.  Inftcad  of  making  any 
tlefoncc  of  this  kind,  they  choi'e 
to  throw  thomlelves  upon  the 
mercy  of  their  fovereign  ;  which, 
however,  it  coft  them  118,840/. 
to  procure.  A  confelfion  was 
likcwiie  extorted  from  them,  that 
the  king  was  protec'tor  and  fu- 
prcme  head  of  the  dun  ch  of  Eng- 
land ;  though  I'ome  of  them  had 
the  dexterity  to  get  a  claufe  in- 
ferted  which  invalidated  the  whc^l? 
fuhmilhon,  viz.  i/ifofar  cm  in  per- 
mitted by  the  law  of  Chrijl. 

The  king,  having  thus  begun  to 
reduce  the  power  of  the  clergy, 
kept  no  bounds  with  them^  after- 
wards. He  did  not,  iiideed,  at- 
tempt any  reformation  in  religious 
matters;  nay,  he.  perfecuted  moft 
violently  fuch  as  did  attempt  this 
in  the  leaft.  Indeed,  the  moil 
eifcntial  article  of  his  creed  feems 
to  have  been  his  own  fupremacy  ; 
lor  whoever  denied  this  was  fure 
to  fuller  the  molt  fevere  penalties, 
whether  Proteftant  or  Papift, 

He  died  in  13-47,  and  was  fuc- 
cecded  by  his  only  fon  Pldward  VI. 
This  amiable  prince,  whole  early 
youth  was  crowned  wiih  that  wif- 
dom,  fagacity,  and  virtue,  that 
would  have  done  honour  to  ad- 
vanced years,  gave  new  fpirit  and 
vigour  to  the  ProteUant  caufe,  and 
was  its  brighteft  ornament,  as  v;ell 
as  its  molt  effectual  fupport.  He 
encouraged  learned  and  pious  men 
of  foreign  countries  to  fettle  in 
England,  and  addreiled  a  particu- 
lar invitation  to  Martin  Bucer  and 
i'aul   Fagius,   whofe   moderation 
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added  a  luftre  to  their  other  vir- 
tues, that,  by  the  miniftry  and 
labours  of  thefe  eminent  men,  in 
concert  with  thofc  of  the  friends 
of  the  reformation  in  Enorland,  he 
might  purge  his  dominions  from 
the  fordid  iiclions  of  j)opery,  and 
ellablilh  the  pure  doctrines  of 
Chriliianity  in  their  place.  For 
this  purpofe  he  ili'ued.  out  the 
wiieit  orders  for  the  reftoration  of 
true  religion ;  but  ids  reign  was 
too  fliort  to  accompli  ill  fully  fuch 
a  glorious  purpofe.  lu  the  year 
l.'>o3  he  was  taken  from  ids  loving 
and  afflicled  -fubjects,  whofe  for- 
row  was  inev-prellihle,  and  fuited 
to  their  lofs.  His  lifter  Mary  (the 
daughter  of  Catharine  of  Arragon, 
from  whom  Henry  had  been  fe- 
parated  by  the  famous  divorce), 
a  furious  bigot  to  the  cliurch  of 
Rome,  and  a  princefs  whole  na- 
tural character,  like  the  Ipirit  of 
her  religion,  was  defpotic  and 
cruel,  fucceedcd  him  on  the  Bri- 
tidi  throne,  and  impofed  anew  the 
arbitrary  laws  and  the  tyrannical 
yoke  of  Rome  upon  the  people  of 
England.  Nor  were  the  methods 
flie  employed  in  the  caufe  of  fii- 
peritition  better  than  the  caufe  it- 
I'elf,  or  tempered  by  any  fenti- 
ments  of  equity  or  compallion. 
Barbarous  tortures  and  death,  in 
the  molt  rtiocking  forms,  awaited 
thofe  who  oppofed  her  will,  or 
made  the  leaft  lland  againft  the  re- 
ftoration of  popery;  and,  among 
many  other  victims,  the  learned 
and  pious,  Ciamner,  arciibithop  of 
Canterbury,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  n;oft  iiluitrious  infnumenls  of 
the  reformation  in  Englaiid,  fell  a 
hicritice  to  her  fury.  This  odious 
fcene  of  perfccution  was  happily 
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concluded  in  the  year  15.58  by 
the  (Ir'iith  of  ihe  queen,  who  lett 
no  jli'uc ;  and,  ii<  i'oon  us  her  fuc- 
ceffor  the  lady  Elizabeth  afcended 
jhe  throne,  all  tilings  affumed  a 
new  and  a  plcaliug  afped;.  This 
illuftrious  princcfs,  whofc  fenti- 
ments,  couniel<,  and  projecb, 
brctithed  a  I'piiit  fuperior  to  the 
natural  fottnefs  nnd  delicacy  of 
her  lex,  exerted  this  vigorous  and 
manly  Ipirit  in  the  defence  of  op- 
prelfed  confcience  and  expiring 
liberty,  broke  anew  the  defpotic 
voke  of  papal  authority  and  fu- 
perftitii)n ;  and,  delivering  her  peo- 
ple from  the  bondage  of  Rome, 
eftablifhed  that  form  of  religious 
dodrine  and  ecclefiaftical  govern- 
ment which  (till  fubfiils  in  England. 
This  religious  efiabliOiment  differs, 
in  fonie  refpects,  from  the  plan 
that  had  been  formed  by  thofe 
whom  Edward  VJ.  had  employed 
for  promoting  the  caufe  of  the  re- 
formation, and  approaches  nearer 
to  the  rites  and  dilcipline  of  former 
times  ;  though  it  is  widely  dif- 
ferent, and,  in  the  moft  im- 
portant points,  entirely  oppofite 
to  the  principles  of  the  Roman 
hierarchy. 

The  caufe  of  the  reformation 
underwent  in  Ireland  the  fame 
viciffitudes  and  revolutions  that 
had  attended  it  in  England.  When 
Henry  \'III.,  attiM-  the  abolition  of 
the  papal  authority,  was  declared 
fupreine  head  upon  carih  of  the 
church  of  England,  George  Brown, 
a  native  of  England,  and  a  monk 
of  the  Auguftine  order,  wiio'm  that 
monarch  had  ciealed,  in  the  year 
1533,  archbiOiop  of  Dublin,  began 
to  ad  with  the  utmofi  vigour  in 
conle(^uence  of  this  change  in  the 
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hierarchy.  He  purged  the  churches 
of  his  diocefe  from  fuperftition  in 
all  its  various  forms,  pulled  down 
images,  deftroyed  relics,  aboliflied 
abfurd  and  idolatrous  rites;  and, 
by  the  influence  as  well  as  autho- 
rity he  had  in  Ireland,  caufed  the 
king's  fupremacy  to  be  acknow- 
ledged in  that  nation.  Henry 
flievved,  foon  after,  that  this  fu- 
premacy was  not  a  vain  title  ;  for 
he  banilhcd  the  monks  out  of  that 
kingdom,  confifcated  their  reve- 
nues, and  deftroyed  their  convents. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  ftill 
farther  progrefs  was  made  in  the 
removal  of  popifli  fuperftitions 
by  the  zealous  labours  of  bifhop 
Brown,  and  the  aufpicious  en- 
couragement he  granted  to  all  who- 
excrted  themfelves  in  the  caufe  of 
the  reformation.  But  the  death 
of  this  excellent  prince,  and  the 
acceffion  of  queen  Mary,  had  like 
to  have  changed  the  face  of  affairs 
in  Ireland  as  much  as  in  England; 
but  her  deiigns  were  difappointed 
by  a  very  curious  adventure,  of 
which  the  following  account  has 
been  copieil  from  the  papers  of 
Richard  carl  of  Cork: — "  Queen 
Mary  having  dealt  feverely  with 
the  Proteftants  in  England,  about 
the  latter  end  of  her  reign  figned 
a  commillion  for  to  take  the  fame 
courfe  with  them  in  Ireland;  and, 
to  execute  the  fame  with  greater 
force,  Ihe  nominates  Dr.  Cole  one 
of  the  commifiioners.  This  dodor 
coming,  with  the  commiirion,  to 
Chefter  on  his  journey,  the  mayor 
of  that  city,  hearing  that  her  ma- 
jefty  was  fending  a  meflbnger  into 
Ireland,  and  he  being  a  church- 
man, waited  on  the  dodor,  who 
in  difcourfe  with  the  mayor  taketh 
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out  of  a  cloke-bag  a  leather  box, 
faying  unto  him,  Here  is  a  com- 
mijj'ion  thatjliall  lajh  the  heretics  of 
Ireland,  calling  the  Proteitants  by 
that   title.     The  goofl  woman  of 
the   houie  being  well   aflccted  to 
the   l^roteftant   religion,  and  alfo 
having  a  brother,  named  John  Ed- 
wondsy  of  the  fame,  then  a  citizen 
in  Dublin,  was  much  troubled  at 
the  doctor's  words;  but,  watching 
her    convenient     time    while    the 
mayor  took  his  leave,  and  the  doc- 
tor complimented  him  down  the 
Hairs,    (he   opens   the   box,    takes 
the  commiflion  out,  and  places  in 
lieu  thereof  a  Iheet  of  paper  with 
a  pack  of  cards  wrapt  up  therein, 
the  knave  of  clubs  being  faced  up- 
permofl.     The  doctor  comin^;  up 
to  his  chamber,  fufpecling  nothing 
of  what  had  been  done,  put  up 
the   box   as   formerly.     The  next 
day,  going  to  the  water-fide,  wind 
and  weather  ferving  him,  he  fails 
towards  Ireland,   and   landed    on 
the  7th  of  October,  1558,  at  Dub- 
lin.    Then  coming  to  the  caftle, 
the  lord  Fitz-Walter,  being  lord- 
deputy,    fent  for  him  to  come  be- 
fore him  and  the   privy  council ; 
who,  coming  in,  after  he  had  made 
a  fpeech  relating  upon  what  ac- 
count he  came  over,   he  prcfents 
the   box    unto    the    lord-deputy; 
who,  cauiing  it  to  be  opened,  that 
the  fecrctary  might  read  the  com- 
miiTion,   there  was  nothing  fave  a 
pack   of  cards  with  the  knave  of 
clubs  uppermoft ;   which  not  only 
ftartled  the  lord-deputy  and  coun- 
cil,  but  the  doclor,  who  allured 
them  he  had   a  commiflion,  but 
knew  not  how  it  was  gone.    Then 
the    lord-deputy    made     anfwer, 
Let  us  have  another  commiifiun, 


and  we  will  fliutlle  the  cards  in 
the  meanwhile.    The  do^lor  being 
troubled  in  his  mind,   went  away, 
and  returned  into  England,  and, 
coming    to    the    court,    obtained 
another  commilTion  ;   but,  ftaying 
for  a  wind  on  the  water-fide,  news 
came   to   him  that  the  queen  was 
dead :    and    thus    God    prefervcd 
the  Proteftants  of  Ireland."  Queen 
Elizabeth  was   ^o   delighted   with 
this  ftory,   which   was  related  to 
her   by  lord    Fitz-Walter   on   his 
return  to  England,  that  (lie  fent 
for    Elizabeth    Edmonds,    whole 
hufband's  name   was  Matterjhady 
and   gave   her  a  penfion   of  40/. 
during  her  life. 

In  Scotland  the  feeds  of  re- 
formation were  very  early  fown  by 
feveral  noblemen  who  had  refided 
in  Germany  during  the  religious  dif- 
puies  there.  But  for  many  years 
it  was  fupprefled  by  the  power  of 
the  pope,  feconded  by  inhuman 
laws  and  barbarous  executions. 
The  moft  eminent  oppofer  of  the 
papal  jurifdiction  was  John  Knox, 
a  difciple  of  Calvin,  a  man  of 
great  zeal  and  invincible  fortitude. 
On  all  occafions  he  raifed  the 
drooping  fpirits  of  the  reformers, 
and  encouraged  them  to  go  on 
with  their  work,  notwithftanding 
the  oppofition  and  treachery  of  the 
queen-regent ;  till,  at  laft,  in  155l, 
by  the  affiftance  of  sn  Englilh 
army  fent  by  Elizabeth,  popery 
was  in  a  manner  totally  extir- 
pated throughout  the  kingdom. 
From  this  period  the  form  of  doc- 
trine, worfliip,  and  difcipline,  efta- 
blitlied  by  Calvin  at  Geneva,  has 
had  the  afcendanry  in  Scotland. 

On  the  review  of  this  article, 
what    rcufon  have  we  to  admire 

Infinite 


Infinite  Wifdom  in  making  hu- 
man events,  apparently  fortuitous, 
fubfcrvicnt  to  the  fpread  of.  the 
Gofpel !  What  irafon  to  adore 
that  Divine  Power  which  was 
here  evidently  manifelted  in  op- 
polition  to  all  the  powers  of  the 
world  !  What  reafon  to  praife  that 
Coodnefs,  which  thus  caufed  liiiht 
and  truth   to  break  forth  for  the 


in  the  church,  the  prime  minirtcf* 
wilhed  to  reward  them  for  thejr 
loyalty,  and,  by  a  retaining  lee, 
prefcrve  them  fteadfaft.  A  con- 
siderable fum,  therefore,  was  an- 
nually lodged  with  the  heads  oi 
the  Preibyterians,  Independents, 
and  Baptifts,  to  be  diltributed 
among  the  neceffitous  miniftcrs  of 
their  con^refjations. 


ha-p])inefs  and  falvation  of  millions  PtEGENEllATION,  a  new  birth; 

of  the  human  race! 
I'orfartherinformation  on  thisin- 

terefti  ng  fubjcc^l  we  refer  our  readers 

to  the  works  of  Burnet  and  Brandt ; 

to  Btcnifohres  Bijlohr  de  la  Re/'or- 

mafian  dans  rEmpirCy  ct  les  Etats 

de  hi.  Confijjion  d'Augfbonrg  dep?ns 

1517-1.'">30,  in  4  vols.,  8vo,  Ber- 
lin,   1785;   and  MofJi  ehn's  Eccle- 

Jiaftkal  Hijlory.     See  alfo  Slddrm 

l)e  Statu  Rclig'ionis  Sf  B.€ipubhca 

Caraii,  V. ;   lather  Paul's  Hilt,  of 

the  Coitndt  of  Trent ;  liobertjhns 

iliftorij  qfCharks  V.;  Knox's,  and 

Dr.   Gilbert  Sfewarfs  Hi(i.  of  the 

lieformation    in    Scotland;    Enc. 

Biit. 
REFUGEES,  a  term  firft  applied 

to  the   French  Proteftants,   who, 

by  the  revocation  of  the  edid  of 

"Nantes,    were  conftraincd   to   fly 

from  porfecution,  and  take  refuge 

in   foreign   countries.     Since  that 

time,   however,   it  has   been  ex- 
tended to  all  fuch  as  leave  their 

country  in  times  of  diftrels.     See 

Huguenots. 
REGIUM    DONUM     ISIONEY, 

money  allowed  by  government  to 

the  DiiVenters.     The  origin  of  it 

was  in  the  year  17C!.'3.    As  the  Dif- 

fenters  approved  tliemfelves  ilrong 

friends  to  thehoufe  of  Brunl'wick, 

thev  enjoyed  favour;    and   being 

excluded  all  lucrative  preferment 


that  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by 
M'hich  we  experience  a  change  of 
heart.  It  is  expreffed  in  I'cripture 
by  being  born  again,  3  John,  7. 
born  from  above,  i'o  it  may  be 
rendered,  3  John,  3,  7,  '27.  bciiig 
quickened,  2  Eph.  J.  Chrift 
formed  in  the  heart,  4  Gal.  12. 
a  partaking  of  the  Divine  nature, 

1,  2d  Pet.  4.  The  elfudent  caufe 
of  regeneration  is  the  Divine  Spii" 
rit.  That  man  is  not  the  author 
of  it  is  evident,  if  we  conhder,  1, 
The  cafe  in  which  men  arc  before 
it  takes  place;  a  liate  of  igno- 
rance and  inability,  3  John,  4.— 

2.  The  nature  of  the  work  fliews 
plainly  that  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  men  to  do  it:  it  is  called  a 
creation,  a  produftion  of  a  nevv 
principle  which  was  not  before, 
and  which  man  could  not  himfelf 
produce,  2  Eph.  8,  1©. — 3.  It  is 
exprefsly  denied  to  be  of  men, 
but  declared  to  be  of  God,  1  John, 
12,  13.   3,  1ft  John,  9.     The  iit- 

ftrumcntal  caufe,  if  it  may  be  fi> 
called,  is  the  word  of  God,  1  Jam. 
18.  4,  lit  Cor.  15.  'i^he  evidences 
of  it  are,  convidion  of  fin,  holy 
for  row,  deep  humility,  know- 
ledge, faith,  repentance,  love,  ami 
devoted nefs  to  God's  glory.  The 
■properties  of  it  are  thefe  :  1.  It  is 
iipa^Jive  work,  and  herein  it.  diiicfs 
2  ivom 
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from  converfion.  In  regeneration 
we  are  palTive,  and  receive  from 
God ;  in  converfion  we  are  adive, 
and  turn  to  him. —  2.  It  is  an  ir- 
reJlftible,  or  rather  an  imincib/e, 
work  of  God's  grace,  3  Eph,  8. — 
3.  It  is  an  mjlantaneous  act,  for 
there  can  be  no  medium  between 
life  and  death  ;  and  here  it  differs 
from  fandification,  which  is  pro- 
grelTive. — 4.  It  is  a  complete  adt, 
and  perfed  in  its  kind  ;  a  change  of 
tlie  whole  man,  5,  2d  Cor.  17. — 
5.  It  is  a  great  and  important  a6l, 
both  as  to  its  author  and  effects, 
2  Eph.  4,  5.— 6\  It  is  an  internal 
ad,  not  confirming  in  bare  outward 
forms,  36  Ezek.  26",  27. — 7-  It  is 
an  act,  the  blefiings  of  which  we 
can  never  finally  lofe,  13  John, 
1.  See  Calling,  Conversion; 
and  Charnock's  (forks,  vol.  II., 
p.  1  to  230;  Cole  and  Wright, 
but  efpecially  Witherfpoon,  on  Re- 
generation ;  Doddridge's  Ten  Ser- 
mons on  the  Subject ;  Dr.  Gill's 
Body  of  Divinity,  article  Regenera- 
tion :  Dr.  Owen  on  the  Spirit ;  Lime 
Street  Lectures,  fer.  8. 
RELICS,  in  the  Roman  church, 
the  remains  of  the  bodies  or  clothes 
of  faints  or  martyrs,  and  the 
inftruments  by  which  they  were 
put  to  death,  devoutly  preferved, 
in  honour  to  their  memory ;  kificd, 
revered,  and  carried  in  proceifion. 

The  refped  which  was  jultly  due 
to  the  martyrs  and  teachers  of  the 
Chriflian  faith,  in  a  few  ages,  in- 
creafed  almofi:  to  adoration  ;  and 
at  length  adoration  was  really  paid 
both  to  departed  fnints,  and  to 
relics  of  holy  men,  or  holy  things. 
The  abufes  of  the  church  of  Rome 
with  refpc6t  to  relics  are  very 
flagrant  and  notorious  j   for    fuch 

Vol.  II.  C  c 


was  the  rage  for  them  at  one  time, 
that,  as  F.  Mabillon,  a  Benedic- 
tine, juftly  complains,  the  altars 
were  loaded  with  fufpeded  relics; 
numerous  fpurious  ones  being 
every  where  offered  to  the  piety 
and  devotion  of  the  faithful.  He 
adds,  too,  that  bones  are  often 
confecrated,  which,  fo  far  from 
belonging  to  faints,  probably  do 
not  belong  to  Chriftians.  From 
the  catacombs  numerous  relics 
have  been  taken,  and  yet  it  is  not 
known  who  were  the  perfons  in- 
terred therein.  In  the  eleventh 
century,  relics  were  tried  by  fire, 
and  thofe  which  did  not  confume 
were  reckoned  genuine,  and  the 
reft  not.  Relics  were,  and  ftill 
are,  preferved  on  the  altars  where- 
on mals  is  celebrated  ;  a  fquare 
hole  being  made  in  the  middle  of 
the  altar  big  enough  to  receive 
the  hand  ;  and  herein  is  the  relic 
depofited,  being  firft  wrapped  in 
red  filk,  and  enclofed  in  a  leaden 
box. 

The  Romanifts  plead  antiquity 
in  behalf  of  relics  ;  for  the  Mani- 
chees,  out  of  hatred  to  the  flefh, 
which  they  confidered  as  an  evil 
principle,  refufed  to  honour  the 
relics  of  faints ;  which  is  reckoned 
a  kind  of  proof  that  the  Catholics 
did  it  in  the  firfi;  ages. 

We  know,  indeed,  that  the 
touching  of  linen  cloths,  or  relics, 
from  an  opinion  of  fome  extra- 
ordinary virtue  derived  therefrom, 
was  as  antient  as  the  firft  ages, 
there  being  a  hole  made  in  the 
cofiRns  of  the  forty  martyrs  at 
Conftantinople  exprefsly  for  that 
purpofe.  The  honouring  the  relics^ 
of  iaints,  on  which  the  church  of 
Rome  afterwards  founded  her  fu- 
c  perftJtions 
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perftitious  and  lucrative  life  of 
them,  as  objeds  ot  cievotion,  as  a 
kind  of  charms,  oi  amulets,  and 
as  inftruments  ^f  pretended  mi- 
racles, appeals  to  have  originated 
in  a  Very  antient  cufu  m  thitt  pre- 
vailed among  Chriftians  of  af- 
fembling  at  the  cemeteries,  or 
burying  places,  of  the  martyrs,  for 
the  purpofe  of  commemorating 
them,  and  of  performing  divine 
worftiip.  When  the  profelhon  of 
Chriftianity  obtained  the  protec- 
tion of  civil  government,  under 
Conftantine  the  Great,  (lately 
churches  were  erected  over  fe- 
pulchres,  and  their  names  and 
memories  were  treated  with  every 
pofhble  token  of  affedion  and 
refped.  This  reverence,  however, 
gradually  exceeded  all  reafonable 
bounds ;  and  thofe  prayers  and 
religious  fervices  were  thought  to 
have  a  peculiar  fandity  and  virtue 
which  were  performed  over  their 
tombs :  hence  the  pradlice  which 
afterwards  obtained  of  depofiting 
relics  of  faints  and  martyrs  under 
the  altars  in  all  churches.  This 
pradice  svas  then  thought  of  fuch 
importance,  that  St.  Ambrofe 
•would  not  confecrate  a  church 
becaufe  it  had  no  relics ;  and 
the  council  of  Conftantinople  in 
Trullo  ordained,  that  thofe  altars 
fliould  be  demoliflied  under  which 
there  were  found  no  relics.  The 
rage  of  procuring  relics  for  this 
and  other  purpoles  of  a  fimilur 
nature  became  fo  excelhve,  that, 
in  386,  the  emperor  Theodofius 
the  Gi'cat  was  obliged  to  pafs  a 
law,  forbidding  the  people  to  dig 
up  the  bodies  of  the  martyrs,  and 
to  traffic  in  their  relics. 
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Such   was   the    origin   of  that 
refpedl    for    facred    relics,   which 
afterwards  was  perverted   into  a 
formal  woriliip  of  them,   and  be- 
came the  occafion  of  innumerable 
proceffions,  pilgrimages,  and  mi- 
racles, from  which  the  church  of 
Rome  hath  derived  incredi-ble  ad- 
vantage.    In  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century    it   was    not  fufficient  to 
reverence  departed  faints,    and  to 
confide  in  their  intcrcelhons  and 
fuccours  ;  to  clothe  them  with  an 
imaginary  power   of  healing  dif- 
eafes,  working  miracles,   and  de- 
livering  from   all   forts   of  cala- 
mities and  dangers  ;   their   bones, 
their  clothes  ;  the  apparel  and  fur- 
niture   they  had  poffefled  during 
their  lives,  the  very  ground  which 
they   had    touched,    or   in  which 
their  putrified  carcafies  were  laid, 
were  treated  with  a  ftupid  venera- 
tion, and  fuppofed  to  retain  tlift 
marvellous   virtue  of  healing  all 
diforders,  both  of  body  and  mind, 
and  of  defending  fuch  as  poffefled 
them  againft  all  the  affaults  and 
devices  of  the  devil.     The  confe- 
quence  of  all  this  was,  that  every 
one  was  eager  to  provide  himfelf 
with  thcfe  falutary  remedies:  con- 
fequently  great   numbers   under- 
took fatiguing  and  perilous  voy- 
ages,   and  fubjeded  themfelves  to 
all  forts  of  hardlhips;  wliile  others 
made  ufe  of  this  delufion  to  accu- 
mulate their  riches,  and  to  impofo 
upon  the  miferable  multitude  by 
the    moft    impious    and    ihocking 
inventiolis.     As    the  demand  for 
relics  was  prodigious  and  univer- 
fal,  the  clergy  employed  the  ut- 
moft  dexterity   to  fatisfy  all  de- 
mands, and  were  far  frpm  beir>g 
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nice  in  the  methods  they  ufed  for 
that  end.  The  bodies  of  the  iaints 
vvere  foutrht  by  fafting  and  prayer, 
inftituted  by  the  pricft,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  divine  anfwer,  and  an 
infallible  diredion;  and  this  pre- 
tended diredion  never  failed  to 
accomplifli  their  defires  :  the  holy 
carcaflP  was  alwavs  found,  and 
that  always  in  confequence,  as 
they  impioufiy  gave  out,  of  the 
fuggeftion  and  infpiration  of  God 
hirnfelf.  Each  difcovery  of  this 
kind  was  attended  with  exceffive 
deraonfirations  of  joy,  and  ani- 
mated the  zeal  of  thefe  devout 
feekers  to  enrich  the  church  itill 
more  and  more  with  this  new  kind 
of  treafure.  Many  travelled  with 
this  view  into  the  Eai^ern  pro- 
vinces, and  frequented  the  places 
which  Chrift  and  his  difciples  had 
honoured  with  theirprefence;  that, 
with  the  bones  and  other  facred 
remains  of  the  firft  heralds  of  the 
Gofpel,  they  might  comfort  deject- 
ed minds,  calm  trembling  con- 
fciences,  fave  finking  llates,  and 
defend  their  inhabitants  from  all 
forts  of  calamities.  Nor  did  thefe 
pious  travellers  return  home 
empty  :  the  craft,  dexterity,  and 
knavery  of  the  Greeks,  found  a 
rich  prey  in  the  ftupid  credulity 
of  the  Latin  relic-hunters,  and 
made  a  profitable  commerce  of 
this  new  devotion.  The  latter  paid 
confiderable  funis  for  legs  and 
arms,  fkuUs  and  jaw-bones  (feve- 
ral  of  which  were  Pagan,  and 
fome  not  human),  and  other 
things  that  were  fuppofed  to  have 
belonged  to  the  primitive  worthies 
of  the  Chriftian  church ;  and  thus 
the  Latin  churches  came  to  the 
poflelfion  of  thofe  celebrated  relics 
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of  St.  Mcirk,  St.  James,  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, Cyprian,  Pantaleon, 
and  others,  which  they  fliew  at 
this  day  with  fo  much  oftentation. 
But  there  were  many,  who,  unable 
to  procure,  for  themfelves  thefe 
fpi ritual  treafures  b>  voyages  and 
prayers,  had  recourfe  to  violence 
and  theft ;  for  all  forts  of  means, 
and  all  forts  of  attempts,  in  a  caufe 
of  this  nature  were  confidered, 
when  fuccefsful,  as  pious  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Supreme  Being. 
Bcfides  the  arguments  from  anti- 
quity, to  which  the  Papifts  refer 
in  vindication  of  their  woilhip  of 
relics,  of  which  the  reader  may 
form  fome  judgment  from  this  ar- 
ticle, Bellarmine  appeals  to  fcrip- 
ture  in  fupport  of  it ;  and  cites  ihe 
following  paflages,  viz.  13  Exod. 
19.  34.beut.6\  13,  2d  Kings,  21. 
23,  2d  Kings,  16,  17,  18.  11 
Ifaiah,  10.  11  Matt.  20,  21,  22. 
5  Ads,   12,  15.    19  Ads,   11.  12. 

The  Roman  Catholics  in  Great 
Britain  do  not  acknowledge  any 
worfhip  to  be  due  to  relics,  but 
merely  a  high  veneration  and 
refped,  by  which  means  they 
think  they  honour  God,  who, 
they  fay,  has  often  wrought  very 
extraordinary  miracles  by  thera. 
But,  however  proper  this  venera- 
tion and  refpecl  may  be,  its  abufe 
has  been  fo  great  and  fo  general, 
as  fully  to  warrant  the  rejection 
of  them  altogether. 

Relics  are  forbidden  to  be  ufed 
or  brought  into  England  by  feveral 
flatutes;  and  jultices  of  peace 
are  empowered  to  fearch  houfes 
for  popifli  books  and  relics,  which,, 
when  found,  are  to  be  defaced, 
and  burnt,  &c.  3  Jac.  I.,  cap. 
26. 
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RELIEF,  a  fpecies  of  DifTcntcrs  in 
Scotland,  whole  only  diticrencc 
from  the  Scotch  eftabliflied  church 
is  the  choofing  their  own  paftors. 
They  were  fcparatcd  from  the 
church  in  the  year  1752,  occa- 
fioncd  by  Mr.  Thomas  Gillefpic 
being  depofed  for  refufing  to  aflift 
at  the  ad  million  of  a  minifter  to  a 
parifli  who  were  unwilling  to  re- 
ceive him.  When  Mr.  Gillefpie  was 
deprived  of  his  parifli,  he  removed 
to  Dunfermline,  and  preached 
there  to  a  con^reo-ation  who 
were  attached  to  him,  and  vehe- 
mently oppofed  the  law  of  pa- 
tronage. Being  excluded  from  the 
communion  of  the  church,  he, 
with  two  or  three  other  minifters, 
conftituted  themfelves  into  a  pref- 
bytery,  called  the  Prefbytery  of 
Relief;  willing  to  afford  relief  to 
all  "  who  adhered  to  the  conlli- 
tntion  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
as  exhibited  in  her  creeds,  canons, 
confeffions,  and  forms  of  worfliip." 
They  are  unwilling,  it  is  faid,  to 
be  reckoned  feceders.  Their  li- 
centiates are  educated  under 
the  eftablifhed  church  profelfors, 
whofe  ccrtilicates  they  acknow- 
ledge. Many  of  their  people  re- 
ceive the  Lord's  fupper  with  equal 
readinefs  in  the  eiiablilhed  church 
as  in  their  own.  The  Relief  fynod 
confifts  of  about  fixty  congrega- 
tions, and  about  S6",000  perfons. 

RELIGION  is  a  Latin  word,  de- 
rived, according  to  Cicero,  from 
rtlegerey  "  to  re-conlider;''  but, 
according  to  Servius  and  moll  mo- 
dern grammarians,  from  reUgaie^ 
"  to  bind  faft/'  If  the  Ciceronian 
etymology  be  the  true  one,  the 
word  religion  will  denote  the  dili- 
gent Hudy  of  whatever  pertains  to 


the  worlhip  of  God  ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  other  derivation,  it  de- 
notes that  obligation  which  we 
feel  on  our  minds  from  the  rela- 
tion in  which  we  Hand  to  fome 
fuperior  Power.  The  word  is 
fomctimes  ufcd  as  fynonymous 
with  fed;  but,  in  a  praclical  fenfe, 
it  is  generally  confidered  as  the 
fame  with  godlinefs,  or  a  life  de- 
voted to  the  worfhip  and  fear  of 
God. [See  GoDLiN  ESS.]  The  foun- 
dation of  all  religion  relts  on  the 
belief  of  the  exigence  of  God. 
As  we  have,  however,  already  con- 
lidered  the  evidences  of  the  Di- 
vine exiftence,  they  need  not  be 
enumerated  again  in  this  place : 
the  reader  will  find  them  un- 
der the  article  Existence  of 
God. 

Religion  has  been  divided  into 
natural  and  revealed.  By  natural 
religion  is  meant  that  knowledge, 
veneration,  and  love  of  God,  and 
the  practice  of  thofe  duties  to 
hirn,  our  fellow-creatures,  and 
ourfelves,  which  are  difcoverable 
by  the  right  exercile  of  our  ra- 
tional faculties,  from  conliderins 
the  nature  and  perfections  of  God, 
and  our  relation  to  him  and  to 
one  another.  By  revealed  religion 
is  underftood  that  dilcovery  which 
he  has  made  to  us  of  his  mind 
and  will  in  the  holy  fcriptures. 
As  it  reipe^s  natural  religion,  fome 
doubt  whether,  properly  Ipeaking, 
there  can  be  any  fuch  thing; 
fince,  through  the  fall,  reafon  is 
fo  depraved,  that  man  without 
revelation  is  under  the  greatell 
darknefs  and  mifery,  as  may  be 
eafily  feen  by  confidering  the  hif- 
tory  of  thofe  nations  who  are 
dcllitute  of  it,  and  who  arc  given 
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up  td  barbarifm.  ignorance,  cru- 
elty, and  evils  of  every  kind. 
So  far  as  this,  however,  may  be 
obferved,  that  tiie  light  of  nature 
can  give  us  no  proper  ideas  of 
God,  nor  inform  us  what  worfhip 
-will  be  acceptable  to  him.  It  does 
not  tell  us  how  man  became  a 
fallen  finful  creature,  as  he  is, 
nor  how  he  can  be  recovered.  It 
affords  us  no  intelligence  as  to  the 
immortality  of  the  Ibul,  the  refur- 
reftion  of  the  body,  and  a  future 
Hate  of  happinefs  and  mifery.  The 
apoltle,  indeed,  obferves,  that  the 
Gentiles  have  the  law  written  on 
their  hearts,  and  are  a  law  unto 
themfelves  ;  yet  the  greatelt  mo- 
ralifts  among  them  were  lb  blinded, 
as  to  be  guilty  of,  and  aftually  to 
countenance,  the  greateft  vices. 
Such  a  fyftem,  therefore,  it  is  fup- 
pofed,  can  hardly  be  laid  to  be  re- 
ligious  which  leaves  man  in  fuch 
uncertainty,  ignorance,  and  im- 
^  piety.  [See  Revelation.]  On 
the  other  fide  it  is  obferved, 
*'  that,  though  it  is  in  the  higheft 
degree  probable  that  the  parents 
of  mankind  received  all  their  theo- 
logical knowledge  by  fupeniatural 
means,  it  is  yet  obvious  that  fome 
parts  of  that  knowledge  muft  have 
been  capable  of  a  proof  purely 
rational,  otherwife  not  a  fingle  re- 
ligious truth  could  have  been  con- 
veyed through  the  fucceeding  ge- 
nerations of  the  human  race  but 
by  the  immediate  infpiration  of 
each  individual.  We,  indeed,  ad- 
mit many  propofuions  as  certainly 
true,  upon  the  fole  authority  of 
the  Jewilb  and  Chriftian  fcriptures, 
and  we  receive  thefc  fcriptures 
with  gratitude  as  the  Uvely  oracles 
of  God  ;  but  it  is  felf-evident  that 


we  could  not  do  either  the  one 
or  the  other,    were  we  not  con- 
vinced by  natural  means  that  God 
exiils  ;  that  he  is  a  being  of  good- 
nefs,  juftice,  and  power  ;  and  that 
he   infpired   with    divine    wifdom 
the   penmen  of  thefe  facred   vo- 
lumes.    Now,    though  it  is  very 
poffible  that  no  man,  or  body  of 
men,  left  to  themfelves  from  in- 
fancy   in    a   defert  world,  would 
ever  have  made  a  theological  dif- 
covery,  yet,  whatever  propo/itions 
relating   to   the   being   and   attri- 
butes of  the  Firft  Caufe,  and  d  u  ty  of 
man,  can  be  demonftrated  bv  hu- 
man reafon,  independent  of  writ- 
ten revelation,  may  be  called  na- 
tural theulogy,  and  are  of  the  ut- 
m.oft  importance,  as  being  to  us 
the  firll  principles  of  all  religion. 
Natural  theology,  in  this  fenfe  of 
the  word,  is  tiie  foundation  of  the 
Chriftian  revelation;  for,  without 
a  previous  knowledge  of  it,    we 
could  have  no  evidence  that  the 
fcriptures  of  the   Old    and    New 
Teftaments  are  indeed  the  word  of 
God." 

The  religions  which  exift  in 
the  world  have  been  generally  di- 
vided into  four,  the  Pagan,  the 
Jewifh,  the  Mahometan,  and  the 
Chriftian ;  to  which  articles  the 
reader  is  referred.  The  various 
duties  of  the  Chriftian  religion 
alfo  are  ftated  in  their  different 
places.  See  alfo,  as  conneded^ 
with  this  article,  the  articles  In- 
spiration, Revelation,  and 
Theology,  and  books  there  re- 
commended. 
Rl-LLIGIOUS,  in  a  general 'fenfe, 
fomething  that  relates  to  reli- 
gion. It  is  alfo  ufed  for  a 
perfon  engaged  by   folemn  vows 

to 
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to  the  monaftic  life  ;  or  a  perfon 
Ihut  up  in  a  monaftcry,  to  lead  a 
]ife  of  devotion  and  aufterity  un- 
der fome  rule  or  inftitution.  The 
nuile  religious  are  called  monks 
and  friars ;  the  females,  nuns  and 
canone(j€s. 
REMONSTRANTS,  a  title  given 
to  the  Arminians,  by  reafon  of 
the  remonllrance  which,  in  1610, 
they  made  to  the  ftates  of  Holland 
againft  the  fentence  of  the  fynod 
of  Dort,  which  condemned  them 
as  heretics.  Epifcopius  and  Gro- 
tius  were  at  the  head  of  the  Re- 
monltrants,  whofe  principles  were 
firft  openly  patronifed  in  England 
by  archbilhop  Laud.  In  Ilulland, 
the  Calvinifts  prefentcd  an  addrefs 
in  oppofition  to  the  remonftrance 
of  the  Arminians,  and  called  it  a 
counter- remonftrance.  See  Aii- 
MXXIANS  and  Dort. 
REPENTANCE,  in  general,  is 
for  row  for  any  thing  pafl.  In 
theology  it  fignifies  that  forrow 
for  hn  which  produces  newnefs  of 
life.  The  Greek  word  moft  fre- 
quently ufed  in  the  New  Tefta- 
ment  for  repentance  is  ///lawia, 
which  properly  denotes  an  after- 
thought, or  the  foul  recollecting 
its  own  adings;  and  ihat  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  produce  forrow 
in  the  review,  and  a  defire  of 
amendment.  Another  word,  alfo, 
is  ufed  (^s]a/xe^o^a^) ,  which  fignifics 
anxiety  or  unealinefs  upon  the  con- 
fideration  of  what  is  done.  There 
are,  however,  various  kinds  of  re- 
pentance ;  as,  1.  A  natural  repent- 
ance, or  what  is  merely  the  effed; 
of  mitural  confcience.— 2.  A  na- 
tional repentance,  fuch  as  the 
Jews  in  Babylon  were  called  unto; 
to  which  temporal  blefiings  were 
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promifed,  18  Ezek.30. — 3.  An  ex- 
ternal  repentance,  or  an  outward 
humiliation  for  lin,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  Ahab. — 4.  A  hypocriti' 
cal  repentance,  as  reprefented  in 
Ephraim,  7  Hof.  I6. — 5.  A  legal 
repentance,  which  is  a  mere  work 
of  the  law,  and  the  effed;  of  con- 
victions of  fm  by  it,  which  in 
time  wear  off,  and  come  to  no- 
thing.— 6.  An  evangelical  repent- 
ance, which  confifts  in  convidion 
of  lin  ;  forrow  for  it ;  confcfllon  of 
it;  hatred  to  it;  and  renunciation 
of  it.  A  legal  and  evangelical 
repentance  are  diftinguifhed  thus: 
*  1.  A  legal  repentance  flows  only 
from  a  ^Qn((i  of  danger  and  fear 
of  wrath  ;  but  an  evangelical  re- 
pentance is  a  true  mourning  for 
fin,  and  an  earnefi:  defire  of  deli- 
verance from  it.— 2.  A  legal  re- 
pentance flows  from  unbelief,  but 
evangelical  is  always  the  fruit  and 
confequence  of  a  faving  faith.— 
3.  A  legal  repentance  flows  from 
an  averflon  to  God  and  to  his 
holy  law,  but  an  evangelical  from 
love  to  both. — 4.  A  legal  repent- 
ance ordinarily  flows  from  dif- 
couragement  and  defpondcncy, 
but  evangelical  from  encouraging 
hope.— 5.  A  legal  repentance  is 
temporary,  but  evangelical  is  the 
daily  exercife  of  the  true  Chrifiian. 
— 6,  A  legal  repentance  does  at 
mofl  produce  only  a  partial  and 
external  reformation,  but  an  evan- 
gelical is  a  total  change  of  heart 
and  life. 

The  author  of  true  repentance 
is  God,  5  Ads,  31.  Thefubjeds  of 
it  are  finners,  lince  none  but  thofe 
who  have  finned  can  repent.  The 
means  of  repentance  are  the  Word, 
and  the  minifters  of  it ;  yet  fomc- 

times 
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times  confideration,  fan(^ified  af-     2  Ilof.   14,  \5,--6.  The  profpev^t 


flirtions,  converfation,  »&c.,  have 
been  the  inftiumcnts  of  repent- 
ance. The  blefi'mg.s  conne6ted  with 
repentance  are,  pardon,  peace,  and 
everlalling  life,  1  A6ts,  IS.  The 
ti?ne.  of  repentance  is  the  prefent 


of  eternal  fehcity,  4  Heb.  9.  See 
articles  Affliction,  Despair, 
and  Patience;  Wortkington  oil, 
Refignation  ;  Grofvenors  Mourner; 
Brooks  s  Mute  Chriftian ;  Wi  lijb?i*s 
Ajfiitted  Mans  Companion. 


life,  55  Ilaiah,  6.  9  Eccl.  10.  The  RESTITUTION,   that  a6t  of  jiif- 

etidences  of  repentance  are,    faith,  tice  by  which  we  reftore  to  our 

humihty,  prayer,  and  obedience,  neighbour  whatever  we  have  un- 

12  Zech.  10.     The  necefity  of  re-  jultly  deprived  him  of,  22  Exod,  1. 

pentance  appears  evident  from  the  19  Luke,  S. 

evil  of  fin ;   the  mifery  it  involves  RESURRECTION,   a  rifing  again 

us  in  here;    the  commands  given  from  the  ftate  of  the  dead  ;  gene- 


us  to  repent  in  God's  word ; 
the  promifes  made  to  the  peni- 
tent ;  and  the  abfolute  incapa- 
bility of  enjoying  God  here  or 
hereafter  w'ithout  it.     See  Dkk'm- 

Jon's  Letters  J  let.  9 ;  GUI's  Body 
of  Dixinity,  article  liepenfance ; 
Jiidgley's  Body  if  Diiinity,  quef- 
tion  76;  Duties  s  Sermons,  fer.  44, 
vol.  III.;  Cafe's  Ser??wns,  fex.  4; 
IVhitef  eld's  Sermons  :  Saurin's  Ser- 
mons, fer.  9 J  vol.  III.,  Robinjbn's 
Tranflation. 

REPROBATION,  theaftof  aban- 
donino;,  or  Itate  of  bein*?  aban- 
doned  to  eternal  deflruflion,  and 
is  applied  to  that  decree  or  re- 
folve  which  God  has  taken  from 
all  eternity  to  punifli  finners  who 
fliall  die  in  impenitence  ;  in  which 
fenfe  it  is  oppofed  to  election.  See 
Election  and  Predestina- 
tion. 

RESIGNATION,  a  fubmifi[ion 
without  difcontent  to  the  will  of 
God.  The  obligations  to  this 
duty  arife  from,  1.  The  perfec- 
tions of  God,  32  Deut.  4. — 2.  The 
purpoies  of  God,  1  Eph.  11.— 3. 
The  commands  of  God,  12  Heb.  9. 
-—4.  The  promifes  of  God,  5,  Ut 
Per,    7. — 5.    Our   own   interclt, 


rally  applied  to  the  refurredion 
of  the  lafl  day.  This  dodrine  is 
argued,  1.  From  the  refurredion 
of  Chrift,  15,  111  C(u-.— 2.  From 
the  doctrines  of  grace,  as  union, 
elcdion,  redemption, &c. — 3. From 
fcripture  teftimonJes,  22  Matt.  23, 
cS:c.  19  Job,  25,  27.  20"  Ifaiah,  !«). 
3  Phil.  20.  15,  Ift  Cor.  12  Dan.  2. 

4,  Ift  Thef.  14.  20  Rev.  13.---4. 
From  the  general  judgment,  which 
of  courfe  requires  it.  As  to  the 
nature  of  this  refurre^^'tion,  it  will 
be,    1.  General,  20  Rev.    12,   15. 

5,  2d  Cor.  10.— 2.  Of  the /awe 
body.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the 
bod}'  has  not  always  the  fam« 
particles,  which  arc  continually 
changing,  but  it  has  always  the 
fame  conftituent  parts,  which 
proves  its  identity  :  it  is  the  fame 
body  that  is  born  that  dies,  and 
the  lame  that  dies  that  fliall  rife 
again  ;  fo  that  Mr.  Locke's  ob- 
jection to  the  idea  of  the  fame 
body  is  a  mere  quibble. ---3.  Tha 
refurredion  will  be  at  the  com- 
mand  of  Chrift,  and  by  his  power,' 
5  John,  28,  20.-4.  Perhaps  as 
to  the  manner  it  will  be  fuc- 
ceffive ;  the  dead  in  Ciiriff.  rifing 
lirfr,   15,  1ft  Cur.  23.  4,  1ft  The  11 
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16.  This  doclrine  is, of  great  vfe 
and  mporfance.  It  is  one  of  the 
^rft  principles  of  the  dodhine  of 
Chrift ;  the  whole  Gofpel  ftands  or 
falls  with  it.  It  ferves  to  enlarge 
our  views  of  the  Divine  perfec- 
tions. It  encourages  our  faith 
and  truft  in  God  under  all  the 
difficulties  of  life.  It  has  a  ten- 
dency to  regulate  our  atfedions 
and  moderate  our  defires  after 
earthly  things.  It  fupports  tlie 
faints  under  tlie  lofs  of  near  re- 
lations, and  enables  them  to  re- 
joice in  the  glorious  profpedt  fet 
before  them.  Sec  Hudij  on  the 
Befurrefiiun ;  Pearfun  on  the  Creed; 
Lime  Street  Lect.,  ier.  10  ;  JVafts's 
Ontologi/  ;  Young  s  LaJ  Da}/  ; 
Locke  on  ihe  Underftanding,  1.  II., 
c.  27 ;  Warburtons  IjCgation  of 
Mofes,  vol.  II.,  p.  5,53,  e^c;  BijJwp 
I^ewtons  Worksy  vol.  111.,  p.  bYO', 
6*83. 

RESURRECTION  OF  CHRIST. 

-  Few  articles  are  more  important 
than  this.  It  deferves  our  par- 
ticular attention,  becaufe  it  is  the 
grand  hinge  on  which  Chriftianity 
turns.  Hence,  fays  the  apoftlc, 
he  was  delivered  for  our  offences, 
and  raifed  again  fur  our  jujt[fica- 
tion.  Infidels,  however,  have  dif- 
believed  it,  but  with  what  little 
rcafon  we  may  eafdy  fee  on  con- 
fidering  the  "fubjed.  "  If  the 
body  of  Jefus  Chrill,"  fays  Saurin, 
*'  were  not  raifed  from  the  dead, 
it  mult  have  been  i'tolen  away. 
But  this  theft  is  incrediltle.  Who 
committed  it  ?  The  enemies  of 
Jefus  Chrift  ?  Would  they  have 
contributed  to  his  ^lory  by  coun- 
tenancing a  report  of  his  rcfur- 
rcdion  ?  Would  his  di^ciplci^  r  It 
is  probable  they  would  not,  and 


it  is  next  to  certain  they   could 
not.    How  could  they  have  under- 
taken to  remove  the  body  ?    Frail 
and    timorous    creatures,    people 
who  fled  as  foon  as  they  law  him    * 
taken  into  cullody  :    even  Peter, 
the  moft  courageous,  trembled  at 
ijie   voice  of  a   fervant  girl,  and 
three  times  denied    that  he  "knew 
him.     People   of   this  character, 
would   they  have   dared    to  refift 
the   authority    of   the    governor  ? 
Would   they  have  undertaken  to 
oppofc   the  determination  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  to  force  a  guard,  and 
to    elude,    or   overcome,    foldiers 
armed,   and  aware  of  danger  ?    If 
Jefus  Chrift   were  not  lii'en  again 
(I   fpeak  the  language  of  unbe- 
lievers),  he  had  deceived  his  dif- 
ciples  with  vain  hopes  of  his  re- 
furreclion.     How    came  the   dif- 
ciples    not    to    difcover   the  im- 
pofture  ?  Would  they  have  hazard- 
ed  themfelves  by  undertaking  an 
cnterprife    fo   perilous    in    favour 
of  a  man  who  had  fo  cruelly  im- 
pofed    on    their   credulity  ?    But, 
were  we  to  grant  that  they  formed 
the  delign   of  removing  the  body, 
how  could  they  have  executed  it  ? 
How   could   foldiers   armed,    and 
on  guard,   fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
over-reached    by  a  few  timorous 
people  ?      EitheTy    fays    St.    Au- 
guftine,   they  xcere  ajlcep  or  aivake : 
if  they  xcere  axoake,  whyjhould  they 
fuffer  the  body  to  be  taken  awayf 
Jf  njleep,  hozc  could  they  know  that 
the  difciples  took  it  axvay'^   IJow 
dare   they,    then,    depofe    that    it 

WAS    STOLEN  ?" 

The  teftimony  of  the  apoftlcs 
furnifl^.es  us  with  arguments,  and 
there  are  eight  confiderations 
which  give  the  evidence  fufKcient 

weight 
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Weight.     1.  The  nature  of  thefe 
witncfles.     They  were  not  men  of 
power,  riches,  eloquence,  credit, 
to  impofe  upon  the  world  ;  they 
"Were   poor   and   mean.— ^3.    The 
number  of  thefe  witneffes.  See  15, 
111  Cor.  24.  Luke,   34.    }6  Mark, 
14.  28  Matt.  10.    It  is  not  likely 
that  a  collulion  (hould  have    been 
held  among  i^o  many  to  fupport  a 
lie,   which  would  be  of  no  utility 
to  them.— 3.  The  fads  themfelves 
which   they    avow  ;    not    fuppofi- 
tions,  difcant  events,  or  events  re- 
lated   by    others,    but   real    facls 
which   they  faw  with   their   own 
e3'es,  1,  1ft  John. — 4.  The  agree- 
ment of  their  evidence  :    they  all 
depofed  the  fame  thing.— 5.  Ob- 
ferve  the  tribunals  before  which 
they    gave   evidence :    Jews   and 
heathens,  philofophers  and   rab- 
bies,    courtiers    and    lawyers.     If 
they  had  been  impoilors,  the  fraud 
certainly   would   have    been    dif- 
covered.— ().  The  place  in  which 
they  bore  their  teftimony.  Not  at 
a  diftance,  where  they  might  not 
eafily  have  been  dete61ed,  if  falfe, 
but   at   Jerufalem,  in   the   fyna- 
gogues,in  the  Pretorium.— 7.  The 
time  of  this  teftimony  :    not  years 
after,  but  three  days  after,   they 
declared  he  was  rifen  ;  yea,  before 
their  rage  was  quelled,  while  Cal- 
vary was  yet  dyed  with  the  blood 
they  had  fpilt.     If  it  had  been  a 
fraud,   it  is  not  likely  they  would 
have  come  forward  in  fuch  broad 
day-light,  amidft  fo  much  oppofi- 
tion.— yS.  Laftly,the  motives  which 
induced  them  to  publifli  the  re- 
lurreclion :    not    to    gain    fame, 
riches,  glory,  profit;  no,  they  ex- 
pofed  themfelves  to  fuftering  and 
death,   and  proclaimed  the  truth 
Vol.  IJ.  D  d 


from  convi(5lion  of  its  importance 
and  certainty. 

"  Colleft,''   fays   Saurin,    "  all 
thefe  proofs  together  ;confider  them 
in  one  point  of  view,  and  fee  how 
many     extravagant     fuppofitions 
muft   be   advanced,  if  the  refur- 
re(!:tion  of  our  Saviour  be  denied. 
It  mull  be  fuppofed  that  guards, 
who  had    been   particularly   cau- 
tioned by  their  officers,   fat  down 
to  fleep  ;   and  that,  however,  they 
deferved    credit    when    they    faid 
the  body  of  Jefus  Chrift  was  ilolen. 
It    muft    be    fuppofed    that    men, 
who  have  been  impofed  on  in  the 
molt  odious  and  cruel  manner  in 
the  world,  hazarded  their  dearelt 
enjoyments  for  the  glory   of  an 
impoftor.     It   mi.ift    be    fuppofed 
that  ignorant  and  illiterate  men, 
who  had  neither  reputation,    for- 
tune, nor  eloquence,  poflefled  the 
art  of  fafcinating  the  eyes  of  all 
the  church.     Ii  muft  be  fuppofed 
either  that  five   hundred  perfons 
were  all  deprived  of  their  ienfes 
at    a   time,    or  that  they  were  all 
deceived  in   the  plaineft   matters 
of  fad  ;  or  that  this  multitude  of 
falfe  witnefles  had  found  out  the 
fecret  of  never  contradidinor  them- 
felves  or  one  another,  and  of  be- 
ing always  uniform  in  their  tefti- 
mony.    It  muft  be  fuppofed   that 
the  moft  expert  courts  of  judica- 
ture could  not  find  out  a  fhadow 
of  contradiction  in  a  palpable  im- 
pofture.    It  muft  be  fuppofed  that 
the  apoftlcs,  fenftble  men  in  other 
cafes,  chofe  precifely  thofe  places 
and  thofe  times  which  were  moft 
unfavourable   to   their  views.     It 
muft    be   fuppofed    that   millions 
madly     fuftered      imprifonments, 
tortures,     and     cruciiixjons,     to 
d  fpread 
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fprcad  an  iUufion.    It  mud  be  fup-    il  is  evident  that  it  has  done'  little 


pofed  that  ten  thoufand  miracles 
tvere  wrought  in  favour  of  falfe- 
liood,  or  all  thefe  fads  mull:  be 
denied;  and  then  it  muft  be  fup- 
pofed  that  the  apoftles  were  idiots  j 
that  the  enemies  of  Chriftianity 
were  idiots ;  and  that  all  the  pri- 
mitive Chriflians  were  idiots." 

The  docbine  of  the  refuri-ec- 
tion  of  Chrift  affords  us  a  variety 
of  ufeful  iniirudlions.  Here  we 
fee  evidence  of  Divine  power; 
prophecy  accompliflied  ;  the  cha- 
rafter  of  Jefus  eftablifhed ;  his  work 
jfiniflied  ;  and  a  future  ftate  proved. 
It  is  a  ground  of  faith,  the  bafis  of 


for  man  fince.  Though  reafon  be 
iiecclTary  to  examine  the  autho- 
rity of  Divine  revelation,  yet,  in 
the  prefent  llate,  it  is  incapable  of 
giving  us  proper  difcoveries  of 
God,  the  way  of  falvation,  or  of 
bringing  us  into  a  ftate  of  commu- 
nion with  God.  It  therefore  fol- 
lows,—3.  That  it  is  nccejjary. 
Without  it  we  can  attain  to  na 
certain  knowledge  of  God,  of 
Chrift,  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  of  par- 
don, of  juftihcation,  of  fan 6tifi ca- 
tion, of  happinefs,  of  a  future  ftate 
of  rewards  and  puniftimcnts.— 
4.  No  revelation,  as  Mr.  Brown 
hope,  a  fource  of  confolation,  and  obferves,  relative  to  the  redemp- 
a  ftimulus  to  obedience.  See<S*«M-  tion  of  mankind  could  anfwer  its 
rhis  SermoiiSf  fer.  8,  vol.  II.,  Ro-  refpedive  ends,  unlefs  it  were  fuf- 
biiifon's  Tranjlation ;  Ditton  on  the  ficiently  marked  with  internal  and 
Refurrection  ;  iVeJi  on  the  liefur-  external  evidences.  That  the  Bible 
/•e^io?? ;  but  efpecially  a  fmall,  but  hath  internal  evidence,  is  evident 
admirable  EJay  on  the  Refurrec-    from  the  ideas  it  gives  us  of  God's 


tion  of  Chrift,  by  Mr.  Bore. 
BEVELATION,  the  ad  of  reveal- 
ing or  making  a  thing  public  that 
•was  before   unknown ;    it  is  alfo 


perfedions,  of  the  law  of  nature, 
of  redemption,  of  the  ftate  of  man, 
&c.  As  to  its  external  evidence, 
it  is  eafily  feen  by  the  charaders  of 


iifed  for  the  difcoveries  made  by  the  men  who  compofed  it,  the  mi- 
God  to  his  prophets,  and  by  them  racles  wrought,  its  fuccefs,  the 
to  the  world ;  and  more  particu-  fulfilment  of  its  predidions,  &c, 
larly  for  the  books  of  the  Old  and  [See  Scripture.]— 5.  The  con- 
Kew  Teftament.     A  revelation  is,  tents  of  revelation  are  agreeable 


in  the  iirft  place,  pojjible.  God 
may,  for  any  thing  we  can  cer- 
tainly tell,  tliink  proper  to  make 
fomc  difcovery  to  his  creatures 
which  they  knew  not  before.  As 
^e  is  a  Being  of  infinite  power,  wc 


to  reafon.  It  is  true  there  are 
fomc  things  above  the  reach  of 
reafon  ;  but  a  revelation  contain- 
ing fuch  things  is  no  contradic- 
tion, as  long  as  it  is  not  againft 
reafon  ;  for  if  every  thing  be  re- 


may  be  affured  he  cannot  be  at  a  jeded  which  cannot  be  exadly 
jofs  for  means  to  communicate  his  comprehended,  we  muft  become 
will,  and  that  in  fuch  a  manner  as     unbelievers  at  once  of  almoft  every 


will  fufficiently  mark  it  his  own. — 
2.  It  is  defireablc.  For,  whatever 
the  liaht  of  nature  could  do  for 
man.  befoie  realbu  was  depraved, 


thing  around  us.  The  dodrinei», 
the  inftitutions,  the  threatenings, 
the  precepts,  the  promifes,  of  the- 
Bible,  arc  every  way  rcafonablc. 

Th« 
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The  matter,  form,  and  exhibition    ing  regions  of  the  South,  the  Bible 


of  revelation  are  confonant  with 
reafon.— ^,  The  revelation  con- 
tained in  our  Bible  is  perfectly 
credible.  It  is  an  addreis  to  the 
reafon,  judoment,  and  alie<5lions  of 
men.  The  Old  Teftament  abounds 
%vilh  the  finell  fpecimens  of  hif- 
tory,  fublimity,  and  interclling 
fcenes  of  Providence.  The  facts  of 
the  New  Teftament  are  fupported 
by  undoubted  evidence  from  ene- 
mies and  friends.  The  atteftations 
to  the  early  exiftence  of  Chriltia- 
Jiit}'  are  numerous  from  Ignatius, 
Polycarp,  Irenngus,  Juftin  Martyr, 
and  Tatian,  who  were  Chriftians ; 
and  by  Tacitus,  Sueton,  Serenus, 
Pliny,  &c.,  who  were  Heathens. 
[See  Christiaistity.]-  -7.  The 
revelations  contained  in  our  Bible 
are  dmnely  infpired.  The  matter, 
the  manner,  the  fcope,  the  pre- 
didions,  miracles,  prefervation, 
&c.,  &c.,  all  prove  this.  [See  In- 
spiiiATiON.]  —8.  Revelation  is 
intended  for  wnverfal  benefit.  It 
is  a  common  objedion  to  it,  that 
hitherto  it  has  been  confined  to 
few,  and  therefore  could  not  come 
from  God,  who  is  To  benevolent ; 
but  this  mode  of  arguing  will 
equally  hold  againlt  the  per- 
niiilion  of  lin,  the  inequalities  of 
Providence,  the  dreadful  evils  and 
miferies  of  mankind  which  God 
could  have  prevented.  It  mult  be 
farther  obferved,  that  none  deferve 
a  revelation;  that  men  have  de- 
fpifed  and  abufed  the  earl}^  revela- 
tions he  gave  to  his  people.  This 
revelation,  we  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve,   ftiall    be    made    known    to 


begins  to  be  known  ;  and,  from  the 
predidions  it  contains,  we  believe 
the  glorious  fun  of  revelation  ftmll 
fliine  and  illuminate  the  w'hole 
globe.— 9.  The  effed:s  of  revela-^ 
tion  which  have  already  taken 
place  in  the  world  have  been 
aftonirtiing.  In  proportion  as  the 
Bible  has  been  known,  arts  and 
fciences  have  been  cultis'ated, 
peace  and  liberty  have  been  dif- 
fufed,  civil  and  moral  obligation 
have  been  attended  to.  Nations 
have  emerged  from  ignorance  and 
barbarity,  whole  communities 
have  been  morally  reformed,  un- 
natural practices  abolifhed,  and 
wife  laws  inrtituted.  Its  fpiritual 
effeds  have  been  wonderful.  Kings 
and  peafants,  conquerors  and  phi- 
lofophers,  the  wife  and  the  igno- 
rant, the  rich  and  the  poor,  have 
been  brought  to  the  foot  of  the 
crofs  ;  yea,  millions  have  been  en- 
lightened, improved,  reformed, 
and  made  happy  by  its  influences. 
Let  any  one  deny  this,  and  he 
mull  be  an  hardened,  ignorant 
infidel,  indeed.  Great  is  the  truth, 
and  mud  prevail.  See  Dr.  Leland's 
Necejfity  of  Revelation.  *'  This 
work,""^fays  Mr.  Ryland,  *' has 
had  no  anfwer,  and  I  am  per- 
fuaded  it  never  will  meet  with  a 
folid  confutation."  Halyhurton 
againft  the  Deifls;  LelaiuVs  View 
of  Deiftical  Writers ;  Broxms  Coin- 
pendium  of  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religion ;  StilUngfleefs  Origines 
Sacra,  one  of  the  ablell  defences, 
it  is  faid,  of  revealed  religion  ever 
written. 


mankind.  Already  it  is  fpreading  REVENGE  means  the  return  of 
its  genuine  influence.  In  the  cold  injury  for  injury,  or  the  inflidion 
fegiops  of  the  ^forth,  in  the  burn-    of  pain  on  another  in  confcquence 
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of  an  injury  received  from  him, 
farther  than  the  juft  ends  of  repa- 
ration or  punilhraent  require.  It 
has  been  oblerved,  that  revenge 
differs  materially  from  refentment, 
which  rifes  in  the  mind  immedi- 
ately on  being  injured ;  but  rc- 
veno^e  is  a  cool  and  deliberate 
wickednefs,  and  is  often  executed 
years  after  the  offence  is  given. 
It  is  forbidden  by  the  fcriptures, 
and  is  unbecoming  the  charader 

«s  and  fpirit  of  a  peaceful  follower 
of  Jel'us  Chrift. 

REVEREND,  venerable ;  deferv- 
ing  awe  and  refpecl.  It  is  a  title 
of  rei'pecl  given  to  ecclefiaftics. 
The  religious  abroad  are  called 
reverend  fathers;  and  abbefies, 
priorcffes,  &c.,  reverend  mothers. 
In  England,  bifliops  are  right 
reverend,  and  archbiiliops  mofl 
reverend  ;  private  clergymen,  re- 
verend. In  France,  before  the 
revolution,  their  bifliops,  arcli- 
bilhops,  and  abbots,  were  all  alike, 
vioji  reverend.  In  Scotland,  the 
clergy  individually  are,  reverend; 
a  fynod  is,  very  reverend ;  and  the 
general  affembly  is,  venerable. 
The  Diffenters,  alfo,  in  England, 
have  the  title  of  reverend ;  though 
fome  of  them  fuppofc  the  term 
implies  too  much  to  be  given  to 
a  mere  creature,  and  that  of  God 
only  it  may  be  faid  with  pro- 
priety "  holy  and  reverend  is  his 
name."      Ill  Pfalm,  4. 

REVERENCE,  awful  regard  ;  an 
ad  of  obeifance ;  a  fubmiffive 
and  humble  deportment.  See 
Lord's  Name  taken  in  Vain. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS,  juftice,  holi- 
nefs.  The  faints  have  a  three- 
fold righteoufnefs.  1.  The  righte- 
oufncfs  cf   their   perfons,   as  in 


Chrift,  his  merit  being  imputed  to 
them,  and  they  accepted  on  the 
account  thereof,  5,  2d  Cor.  21. 
5  Eph.  27.  45  Ifaiah,  24.-2. 
The  righteoufnefs  of  their  prin- 
ciples being  derived  from,  and 
formed  according  to  the  rule  of 
right,  119  Pfalm,  11.— 3.  The 
righteoufnefs  of  their  lives,  pro- 
duced by  the  fan^lifying  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  which 
no  man  fliall  fee  the  Lord,  12  Heb. 
14.  6',  IftCor.  11.  See  Imputa- 
tion, Justification,  Sanc- 
tis ication;  Dkkinfons  Letters, 
let.  12,  JVitherfpoons  E/Jaij  on 
Imputed  Righteoufnefs ;  Hervefs 
7" heron  and  Afpafw ;  Dr.  Ovccn  on 
Jiftification ;  Watts's  JVorks,p.  532, 
vol.  HI.,  oft.  ed.;  Jenks  on  Sub- 
nijlJion  to  the  Righteoufnefs  of  God. 

RITE,  a  folemn  ad  of  religion  ;  an 
external  ceremony.  [See  Cere- 
MONY.]  For  the  rites  of  the 
Jews,  fee  Lowman's  Hebrew  Ritual; 
Spencer  de  Heb.  Leg.  ;  Durell  on 
the  Mofaic  Infitution ;  Bijhop  Law's 
Theory  of  Religion,  p.  89,  6th  ed. ; 
Godnyns  MoJ'es  and  Aaron;  Ed- 
xcardss  Survey  of  all  Fu^ligions, 
vol.  I.,  ch.  8 ;  Jenning's  Jcxvijh 
Antiquities. 

RITUAL,  a  book  direding  the  or- 
der and  manner  to  be  obferved  in 
performing  divine  fervice  in  a 
particular  church,  diocefe,  or  the 
like. 

ROMISH  CHURCH.  See 
Church,   and  Popery. 

ROSARY,    a   bunch  or    llring   o^ 
beads  on  which  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics count  their  prayers. 

ROSICRUCIANS,  a  name  affumed 
by  a  fed  or  cabal  cf  hcrmetical 
philofophers,  who  arofc,  as  it  has 
been  faid,  or  at  Icaft  became  firft 
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taken  notice  of,  in  Germany,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  They  bound  themfclves 
together  by  a  folemn  fecret,  which 
they  all  fwore  inviolably  to  pre- 
ferve;  and  obliged  themfelves,  at 
their  admiilion  into  the  order,  to 
a  ftrid  obfervance  of  certain  efta- 
bliftied  rules.  They  pretended  to 
know  all  fciences,  and  chiefly 
medicine ;  whereof  they  publifhed 
themfelves  the  reftorcrs.  They 
pretended  to  be  mailers  of  abun- 
dance of  important  fecrets,  and, 
among  others,  that  of  the  philofo- 
pher's  ftone ;  all  which  they  af- 
lirmed  to  have  received  by  tradi- 
tion from  the  antient  Egyptians, 
Chaldeans,  the  iMagi,  and  Gym- 
nofophifts.  They  have  been  diftin- 
guiihed  by  feveral  names,  accora- 
Eiodated  to  the  feveral  branches 


of  their  do6lrine;  becaufe  they 
pretend  to  protracl  the  period  of 
human  life  by  means  of  ccrtaia 
noftrums,  and  even  to  rellore 
youth.  They  were  called  Lnmor- 
faks,  as  they  pretended  to  know 
all  things.  They  have  been  called 
Illum'mati;  and,  becaufe  they  have 
made  no  appearance  for  feveral 
years,  unlcfs  the  fe6t  of  Illumi- 
nated which  lately  ftarted  up  on 
the  Continent  derives  its  origin 
from  them,  they  have  been  called 
the  Iniifible  Brothers.  Their  fo- 
ciety  is  frequently  hgncd  by  the 
letters  F.R.C.,  which  fome  among 
them  interpret  Fratrcs  Roris  Codti; 
it  being  pretended  that  the  matter 
of  the  philolbpher's  ftone  is  dew 
concodted,  exalted,  &c. 
RUSSIAN  CHURCH.  See  Greek 
Church. 


SABBATARIANS,  thofe  who  keep 
the  feventh  day  as  the  fabbath. 
They  are  to  be  found  principally, 
if  not  wholly,  among  the  Baptifis. 
They  object  to  the  reafons  which 
are  generally  alleged  for  keeping 
the  lirft  day  ;  and  alTert,  that  the 
change  from  the  feventh  to  the 
iirft  was  effeded  by  Conftantine 
on  his  converlion  to  Chriftianity. 
The  three  I'oUowing  propofi lions 
contain  a  fummary  of  their  prin- 
ciples as  to  this  article  of  the  fab- 
bath, by  which  they  ftand  diftin- 
guilhcd.  1.  That  God  hath  re- 
quired the  obfervation  of  the 
feventh,  or  lall  day  of  every  week, 
to  be  obferved  by  mankind  uni- 
yerfally  for  the  weekly  fabbath.™ 
2'  That  this  command  of  Qud  is 


perpetually  binding  on  man  till 
time  fliall  be  no  more. — And,  3, 
That  this  facred  reft  of  the  fe- 
venth day  fabbath  is  not  (by 
Divine  authority)  changed  from 
the  feventh  and  laft  to  the  licft 
day  of  the  week,  or  that  the  fcrip- 
ture  doth  no  where  require  the 
obfervation  of  any  other  day  of 
the  t\eek  for  the  weekly  fabbath, 
but  the  feventh  day  only.  They 
hold,  in  common  with  other 
Chriftians,  the  diHinguilhing  doc- 
trines of  Chriliianity.  There  are 
two  con2,re2;ali()ns  of  the  Sabbata- 
rians  in  London ;  one  among  the 
general  Baptifts,  meeting  in  i\lill 
Yard,  the  other  among  the  parti- 
cular Baptifts,  in  Cripplegatc. 
There  are,  alfo,  a  few  to  be  found 

ill 
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in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  mony  not  only  of  his  dependance 

and   foniG,  it  i^i  faid,  in  America,  on   the  Creator,   but  alfo  of  hi» 

A   trad,  in  fupport  of  this  doc-  faith    and   hope   in  the  promife, 

trine,  was  publifhed  by  Mr.  Corn-  it  feems  reafonable    that  an  in- 

thwaite,    in    ]  7-1-0.      See  Evans's  ftitution  fo  grand  and  folemn,  and 

Sketch  of  the  Denominations  of  the  fo  necelTary  to  the  obfervancc  of 

Chrijlian  World ;  and  books  under  this  fervice,    fliould  be  then   ex- 


next  article. 
SABBATH,    in   the   Hebrew  lan- 
guage, lignifies  reft,  and  is  the  fe- 
venth  (hiy  of  the  week  :  a  day  ap- 


iftent.— 3.  That  it  is  no  proof 
againft  its  exillence  becaufe  it  i$ 
not  mentioned  in  the  patriarchal 
age,  no  more  than  it  is  againft  its 


pointed  for  religious  duties,  and  a     exigence  from   Mofcs   to  the  end 
total  ceflation  from  work,  in  com-     of  David's  reign,   which  was  near 


memoration  of  God's  refting  on 
the  feventh  day  ;  and  likcwife  in 
memorial  of  the  redemption  of 
the  Ifraeliles  from  Egyptian  bond- 
age'. 

Concerning  the  time  when  the  fab- 
bath  was  firft  inftituted  there  have 
been  different  opinions.  Some 
have  maintained  that  the  fandi- 
fication  of  the  feventh  day  men- 
tioned in  2  Gen.  is  only  there 
fpokcn  of  iix  7rpoX'i54"?»  or  by  an- 
ticij)ation  ;  and  is  to  be  underftood 
of  the  fabbath  afterwards  enjoined 
in  the  wildcrnefs ;  and  that  the 
hiftorian,  writing  after  it  was  in- 


44-0  years.--4.  That  the  fabbath 
was  mentioned  as  a  well  known 
folemnity  before  the  promulgation 
of  the  law,  16' Exodus,  23.  For 
the  manner  in  which  the  Jews 
kept  it,  and  the  awful  confe- 
quences  of  xiegleding  it,  we  refer 
the  reader  to  the  Old  Teftament, 
26  Lev.  34,  33.  13  Neh.  16',  18. 
17  Jcr.  21.  20  Ezek.  16,  17.  15 
Numb.  32  to  3(S. 

Under  the  Chriflian  difpenfa- 
tion  the  fabbath  is  altered  from 
the  feventh  to  the  tirft  day  of  the 
week.  The  arguments  for  the 
chanoe  are  thele :    1.  As  the  fe- 


(litutcd,  there  gives  the  reajhn  of    venth   day  was   obferved    by   the 
its  inftitution ;  and  this  is  fuppof-    Jewifti  church  in  memory  of  the 


ed  to  be  the  cafe,  as  it  is  never 
mentioned  during  the  patriarchal 
age.  But  againft  this  fentiment 
it  is  urged,  1.  That  it  cannot  be 
ealily  fuppofcd  that  the  infpired 
penman  would  have  mentioned 
the  fandiiication  of  the  feventh 
day  amongli  the  primaeval  tranf- 
adtions,  if  fuch  fan(^tification  had 
not  taken  place  until  2500  years 
afterwards.— -2.  That,  confulering 
Adam  was  rcflored  to  favour 
through  a  Mediator,  and  a  reli- 
gious fervice  inftituted,  which  man 
was  required  to  obfcrve,  in  tcfti- 


rell  of  God  after  the  works  of 
the  creation,  and  their  deliver-^ 
ance  from  Pharaoh's  tyranny,  fo 
the  firft  day  of  the  week  has  al- 
uays  been  obferved  by  the  Chrift- 
ian  church  in  memory  of  Chrift's 
refurreiS-hon.— 2.  Chrift  made  re- 
located vifits  to   his    difciples  on 

that   day. 3.    It   is  called  the 

Lord's  day,  i  Rev.  10.— 4.  On 
this  day  the  apofiles  were  alTem- 
bled,  when  the  Holy  Ghoft  came 
down  fo  vifibly  upon  them,  tO' 
qualify  them  for  the  converfion 
of  the  world. — 5.  Ou  this  day  we 
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find  St.  Paul  pretiching  at  Troas,     tor  religious   fervices ;   but  thefe 


when  the  difciples  came  to  break 
bread. — 6'.  The  diredions  the 
apoftle  gives  to  the  Chriftians 
plainly  allude  to  their  religious 
alTemblies  on  the  firlt  day.— 7. 
Pliny  bears  vvitnefs  of  the  iirft  day 
of  the  week  being  kept  as  a  feftival, 
in  honour  of  the  refurreclion  of 
Chrill:;  and  the  primitive  Chrift- 
ians kept  it  in  the  moft  folemn 
manner. 

Thele  arguments,  however,  are 
not  fatisfadory  to  fome,  and  it 
muft  be  confelTed  that  there  is  no 
law  in  the  New  Teitament  con- 
cerning the  firft  day.  However, 
I  look  upon  it  as  not  fo  much  the 
precife  time  that  is  univerially 
binding,  as  that  one  day  out  of 
i'e\en  is  to  be  regarded.  "  As  it 
is  impolTible,'''  fays  Dr.  Doddridge, 
**  certainly  to  determine  which  is 
the  feventh  day  from  the  creation; 
and  as,  in  confequence  of  the 
fpherical  form  of  the  earth,  and 
the  abfurdity  of  the  fcheme  which 
fuppofes  it  one  great  plain,  the 
change  of  place  will  necelTarily 
occafion  fome  alteration  in  the 
time  of  the  beginning  and  ending 
of  any  day  in  queftion,  it  being 
always  at  the  fame  time,  fome- 
where  or  other,  fun-rifing  and 
fun-fetting,  noon  and  midnight,  it 
feems  very  unreafonable  to  lay 
fuch  a  ftrefs  upon  the  particular 
day  as  fome.  do.  It  feems  abun- 
dantly fufficient  that  there  be  fix 
days  of  labour  and  one  of  religious 
reft,  which  there  will  be  upon  the 
Chriftian  and  the  Jewifh  fcheme." 

As  the  fabbath  is  of  Divine  in- 
Jftitution,  fo  it  is  to  be  kept  holy 
unto  the  Lord.  Numerous  have 
b«en  the  days  appointed  by  men 


are  not  binding  becaufe  of  human 
inftitution.  Not  fo  the  fabbath. 
Hence  the  fourth  commandment 
is  ulhered  in  with  a  peculiar  em- 

phafis "    liemejnher    that    thou 

keep  holy  the  fabbath  day."  This 
inftitution  is  laife  as  to  its  ends: 
That  God  may  be  worfliipped; 
man  inftru6led ;  nations  benefit- 
ted ;  families  devoted  to  the  fer- 
vice  of  God.  It  is  la/ting  as  to 
its  duration.  The  abolition  of  it 
would  be  unreafonable;  unfcrip- 
tural,  31  Exod.  13.;  and  every 
way  difadvantageous  to  the  brute 
creation,  to  the  body,  to  fociety, 
and  to  the  foul.  It  is,  however, 
awfully  violated  by  vifiting,  fcaft- 
ing,  indolence,  buying  and  felling, 
working,  worldly  amufements,  and 
travelling,  *^Look  into  the  ftreets," 
fays  bifhopPorteus,  "on  the  Lord's 
day,  and  fee  whether  they  convey 
the  idea  of  a  day  of  reft.  Do  not 
our  fervants  and  our  cattle  feem 
to  be  almoft  as  fully  occupied  on 
that  day  as  on  any  other  ?  And, 
as  if  this  was  not  a  fufficient  in- 
fringement of  their  rights,  we  con- 
trive, by  needlefs  entertainments 
at  home,  and  needlefs  journies 
abroad,  which  are  often  bj/  choice 
and  inclination  rcfcrced  tor  this 
very  day,  to  take  up  ail  the  lit- 
tle remaining  part  of  their  leifure 
time.  A  fabbath  day's  journey 
was,  among  the  Jews,  a  prover- 
bial exprelfion  for  a  very  fnort 
one  ;  a^nong  us  it  can  have  no 
fuch  meaning  affixed  to  it.  That 
day  feems  to  be  conlidered  by  too 
many  as  fet  apart,  by  divine  and 
human  authority,  for  the  purpofe 
not  oi  rejl,  but  of  its  direct  oppo- 
fjte,  the  labour  of  traxdling^  thu^ 
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adding  one  day  morc  of  torment 
lo  thofe  generous  but  wretched 
animals  whofe  ferviccs  they  hire  ; 
and  who,  being  generally  ftrained 
bevond  their  Itreimth  the  other 
fix  days  of  the  week,  have,  of  all 
creatures  under  heaven,  the  beft 
and  moft  equitable  chiim  to  fuf- 
penfion  of  labour  on  the  feventh." 

Thefe  are  evils  greatly  lo  be  la- 
mented ;  they  are  an  infult  to 
God,  an  injury  to  ourfelves,  and 
an  awful  example  to  our  fervants, 
our  children,  and  our  friends.  To 
fan6lify*this  day,  we  fliould  con- 
sider it,  1.  A  day  of  reft ;  not,  in- 
deed, to  exclude  works  of  mercy 
and  charity,  but  a  ceffation  from 
all  labour  and  care. — 2.  As  a  day 
g{  remembrance ;  of  creation,  pre- 
fcrvation,  redemption. — 3.  As  a 
day  of  meditation  and  prayer,  in 
which  we  ihould  cultivate  com- 
munion with  God,  1  Rev.  10.—- 
4.  As  a  day  of  'public  worjhip,  20 
Ac^s,  7.  20  John,  19.— 5.  As  a 
day  of  >3/,  56  If.  2.  118  Pf.  24. 
— 6.  As  a  day  of  praifc,  II6  Pf. 
12  to  14. — 7.  As  a  day  of  anticipa- 
tion ;  looking  forward  to  that  holy, 
happy,  and  eternal  fabbath,  that 
remains  for  the  people  of  God. 

See  Chandler  s  twQ  Sermons  on 
the  Sabbath  ;   Wright  on  the  Sab- 
bath ;    IVatt.ss  Hoi.   of  Times  and 
IHaccs ;    Orion's  fix   Difc.   on   the 
Jjord's  Day  ;   Kcnnicott's  Scr.  and 
Dial,  on  the  Sabbath  ;  Bp.  Forteus's 
Sermons,  fer.  9,  vol.   I. ;    fVatts's 
Ser.,  fer.  57 ^  vol.  I.;  S.  Palmer's 
Apology  for  the  Chriftian  Sabbath; 
Kennicutt  on  the  Oblations  of  Cain 
and  Abel,  p.  184,   185. 
SABKLLIANS,  a  fedl  in  the  third 
century  that  embraced  the  opi- 
3 


nions  of  Sabcllins,  a  philofopher 
of  Egypt,  who  openly  taught  that 
there  is  but  one  perfon  in  the 
Godhead. 

The  Sabellians  maintained  that 
the  Word  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are 
are  only  virtues,  emanations,  or 
fundions  of  the  Deity  ;   and  held 
that  he  who  is   in   heaven   is   the 
Father  of  all  things;    that  he  de- 
fcended  into  the  Virgin,   b*?came 
a  child,    and   was   born    of    her 
as  a  ion  ;  and  that,  having  accom- 
pli (lied  the  myftcry  of  our  falva- 
tion,   he  diffufed   himfelf  on   the 
apoftles  in  tongues  of  fire,  and  was 
then  denominated  the  Holy  Ghojl. 
This  they  explained  by  rei'embling 
God  to  the  fun ;   the  illuminated 
virtue  or  quality  of  which  was  the 
Word,  and  its  warming  virtue  the 
Holy    Spirit.      The   Word,   they 
taught,  was  darted,  like  a  divine 
ray,  to  accomplifh  the  work  of  re- 
demption ;    and    that,   being    re- 
afcended  to  heaven,  the  influences 
of  the  Father  were   communicat- 
ed   after  a  like    manner   to   tha. 
apoftles. 
SACRAMENT  is  derived  from  the 
Latin   word  facramentum,   which 
lignilies  an  oath,   particularly  the 
oath  taken  by  foldiers  to   be   true 
to  their  country  and  general. — 
The   word    was  adopted    by    the 
writers  of  the   Latin  church,   to 
denote  thofe  ordinances  of  religion, 
by  which   Chriftians  came   under 
an  obligation  of  obedience  to  God, 
and  which   obligation,  they  fup- 
pofed,    was    equally   facred    with 
that  of  an  oath.    [See  Vow.]     Of 
facraments,  in  this   {tT\\c  of  the 
word,   Proteftant   churches  admit 
of  but  two  ;   and  it  is  not  eafy  to 
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Conceive  how  a  greater  number 
Can  be  made  out  from  icripture, 
if  the  definitioTi  of  a  facramcnt  be 
juft  which  is  given  by  the  church 
of  England.  By  that  church,  the 
meaning  of  the  word  facrament  is 
declared  to  be  "  an  outward  and 
vilible  fign  of  an  inward  and  fpiri- 
tual  grace  given  unto  us,  ordained 
by  Chrift  himfelf,  as  a  means 
whereby  we  receive  the  fame,  and 


SA 


ing  to  haptifni,  exordfm,  anointing 
•with  oil^  the  -white  garment,  a  tajlc 
of  ?ni!k  and  honey^  and  nnoinfing'^ 
with  chiifm  or  ointmeut.  I'he  other 
five  are,  thefign  of  the  crqfs,  im* 
pofition  of  hands,  unction  ofthefick, 
holy  orders,  and  matrimony.  This 
feci,  however,  if  not  extinguiihed,  is 
fuppofed  to  be  in  its  lall  wane. 
Its  founder  publifhed,  in  174S,  his 
full,  true,  and  comprehenfive  view 

a  pledge  to  alTurc  us  thereof."—    of  Chriftianity,  in  two  catechifms, 

According  to  this  definition,  bap-     ocluvo. 

tifm  and   the  Lord's  fupper  are  SACRA  MENTARIANS,  a  general 


certainly  facraments,  for  each  con- 
fifts  of  an  outward  and  vifible  fign 
of  v»hat  is  believed  to  be  an  in- 
ward and  fpiritual  grace:  both 
%vere  ordained  by  Chrift  himfcif, 
and.  in  the  reception  of  each  does 


name  given  for  all  fuch  as  have 
held  erroneous  opinions  refpeding 
the  Lord's  fupper.  The  term  is 
chietiy  applied  amongCatholics,  by 
way  of  reproach  to  the  Lutherans, 
Calvinifts,  and  other  Proteftants. 


the  Chriltian  folemnly  devote  him-  Si\CRIFICE,  an  offering  made  to 


felf  to  the  fervice  of  bis  Di- 
vine IMafter.  [See  Baptism, 
and  Lord's  SurPER.]  The  Ro- 
maniits,  however,  add  to  this  num- 
ber confirmation,  penance,  extreme 
tint-} ion,  ordination,  and  marriage j 
holding  in  all  feven  facraments. 
£See  Popery.]  Numerous,  how- 
ever, as  the  facraments  of  the  Ro- 
iniHi  church  are,  a  left  of  Chrift- 
ians  fprung  up  in  England,  early 
in  the  lall  century,  who  increafed 
their  number.  The  founder  of 
this  fed  was  a  Dr.  Deacon.  Ac- 
cording to  thefe  men,  every  rite, 
and  every  phrafc,  in  the  book 
called  the  Apq/iolical  Corf  tit  utions, 
were  certainly  in  ufe  among  the 
apoftles  themfelves.  Still,  how- 
ever, they  make  a  diftinction  be- 
tween the  greater  and  the  iefler 
facraments.  The  greater  facra- 
ments are  only  two,  baptifm  anrl 
the  Lard's  fupper.  The  Icfl'or  are 
no  fewer  thun  ten,  viz,  five  belong- 
VoL.  iL  Lee 


God  on  an  altar,  by  means  of  a 
regular  miniiter;  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  power,  and  a 
payment  of  homage.  Sacrifices 
(though  the  term  islbmetimes  ufed 
to  comprehend  all  the  offerings 
made  to  God,  or  in  any  way  de- 
voted to  his  fervice  and  honour) 
differ  from  mere  oblations  in  this, 
that  in  a  facrifice  there  is  a  real 
deftruftion  or  change  of  the  thing 
offered  ;  whereas  an  oblation  is  on- 
ly a  fimple  offering  or  gift,  with- 
out any  fuch  change  at  all :  thus, 
all  Ibrts  of  tithes,  and  firft  fruits, 
and  whatever  of  men's  worldly 
fubfrance  is  confecrated  to  God 
for  the  fupport  of  his  worlhip  and 
the  maintenance  of  his  minifters, 
are  offerings,  or  oblations ;  and 
thefe,  under  the  Jewilh  law,  were 
either  of  living  creatures,  or  other 
things  :  but  facrifices,  in  the  more 
peculiar  fenfe .  of  the  term,  were 
either  wholly  or  in  part  confumed 

by 
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They  have,   by  divines,     the   leaft  natural   titncfs  or   con- 


bv   fire. 

been  divided  into  bloody  and  un 
bloody.  Bloody  iacriiices  were 
madcoflivingcreatures;  unbloody, 
of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  'I'hey 
have  aho  been  divided  into  expia- 
tory, iwpetratorii,  and  cucharijtical. 
The  firll  kind  were  offered  to  ob- 
tain of  God  the  forgivencfs  of 
lins ;  the  fecond,  to  procure  fomc 
iavour;  and  the  third,  to  exprels 
thankfulnels  for  favours  already 
received.  Under  one  or  other  of 
thefe  heads  may  all  facrifices  be 
arranged,  though  we  are  told  that 
the  Egyptians  had  fix  hundred  and 
fixty-lix  different  kinds  ;  a  number 
furpaffing  all  credibility.  Various 
have    been    the    opinions    of   the 


gruity  between  bh)od  and  atone- 
ment ;  bet\N ecu  killin"  of  God's 
creatures  and  the  receiving  a  par- 
don for  the  violation  of  God's 
laws.  This  confecjuence  of  facri- 
fices, when  properly  offered,  uas 
the  invariable  opinion  of  the  Hea- 
thens, but  not  the  whole  of  their 
opinion  in  this  matter;  for  they 
had  alio  a  traditionary  belief 
among  them,  that  thefe  animal 
facrifices  were  not  only  expiations, 
but  vicarious  commutations  and 
fubftituted  fatisfadions  ;  and  they 
called  the  animals  fo  oflercd  [their 
a'^Ti^vxa]  the  ranfoms  of  their 
fouls. 

"  But  if  thefe  notions  are  fo  rc- 


iearned  concerning  the   origin  of    mote  from,   nay,  lb  contrary  to, 
facrifices.    Some  fuppofc  that  they     any  leffon  that  nature  teaches,  as 


had  their  origin  in  fuperftition, 
and  were  merely  the  inventions 
of  men  ;  others,  that  they  origin- 
ated in  the  natural  fentiments  of 
the  human  heart :  others  imagine 
that  God,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
heing  offered  to  idols,  introduced 
them  into  his  fervice,  though  he 
did  not  approve  of  them  as  good 
in  themfelves,  or  as  proper  rites 
of  w^orfliip.  *'  But  that  animal  fa- 
crifices," fays  a  learned  author, 
*'  were  not  inftituted  by  man,  feojns 
extremely  evident  from  the  ac- 
knowledged inmcrj'aUty  of  the  prac- 
tice ;  from  the  wonderful /iz/y/fv/f'/.y 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  whole 
world  offered  thefe  facrifices  ;  and 
from  the  expiation  which  was  con» 
flantly  fuppofed  to  be  cffedcd  by 
them. 

*'  Now  human  reafon,  even  a- 
mongthc  molt  ftrenuous  opponents 
of  the  divine  inftitutions,  is  allow- 
ed to  be  incapable  of  pointing  out 


they  confefl'edly  are,  how  came 
the  whole  world  to  practife  th(j 
rites  founded  upon  tliem  ?  It  is 
certain  that  the  wifelt  Heathens, 
Pythagoras,  Plato,  Porphyry,  and 
others,  flighted  the  religion  of 
luch  facrifices,  and  wondered  ho\f 
an  infiitution  fo  difmal  (as  it  ap- 
peared to  them),  and  fo  big  with  ab- 
furdity,  could  diffufeitfelf  through 
the  world.— An  advocate  for  thq 
fulficiency  of  reafon  [Tindall]  lup- 
poles  the  ahlurdity  prevailed  by 
degrees ;  and  the  ))ricfis,  who 
ffiared  with  their  gods,  and  re- 
ferved  the  beft  bits  for  themfelves, 
had  the  chief  hand  in  this  gainful 
fuperftition.  But,  it  may  wtU  be 
alked,  who  were  the  pricfts  in  the 
days  of  Cain  and  Abel  ?  Or,  what 
gain  could  this  fuperftition  be  to 
them,  when  the  one  gave  away 
his  fruits,  and  the  other  his  ani- 
mal facrifice,  without  being  at  li- 
berty   to    talle  the  lealt   pari  of 

■"  it  f 
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it?  And  it  is  wortli  remarking,  of  Egypt,  concerning  the  matters 
that  what  this  author  wittily  calls  of  burnt  ofterings  or  facrijfices  ;  but 
the  bell  bils^  and  appropriates  to  only  this  very  thing  commanded  I 
the  prieits,  appear  to  have  been  them,  faying,  Obcij  my  vuiccy  a?id 
the  Ikin  of  the  burnt  ofl'ering  I  will  be  i/oiir  God,  andyejhallbe 
among  the  Jews,  and  the  flcin  and  my  people."  The  ingenious  writer 
feet  among  the  Heathens."  above  referred  to  accounts  for  this 
Dr.  Spencer  obferves  {De  Leg.  paflage  [p.  1.53  and  209]  by  re- 
Heb.,lib.  iii.  §  2],  that  "  facrifices  ferring  to  the  traniadion  at  Ma- 
were  looked  upon  as  gifts,  and  rah  [15  Exod.  23,  2G],  at  which 
that  the  general  opinion  was,  tbat  time  God  fpake  nothing  concern- 
gifts  would  have  the  fame  cffcd  ing  facrifices :  it  certainly  cannot 
with  God  as  with  man  ;  would  ap-  be  intended  to  contradid  the  whole 


peafe  wrath,  conciliate  favour  with 
the  Deity,  and  teltify  the  gra- 
titude aiiiJ  affection  of  the  facri- 
Jficer ;  and  that  from  this  prin- 
ciple proceeded  expiatory,  preca- 
tory, and  euchariftical  offerings. 
This  is  all  that  is  pretended  from 
natural  light  to  countenance  this 
practice.     But,    how   well   foevei 


book  of  Leviticus,  which  is  full 
of  fuch  appointments.  Another 
learned  author,  to  account  for  the 
above,  and  other  limilar  paffages, 
obferves,  "  The  Jews  were  diligent 
in  performing  the  external  fervices 
of  religion;  in  offering  prayers, 
incenl'e,  facrifices,  oblations  :  but 
th(  fe  prayers  were  not  offered  with 


the  companion  may  be  thought  faith;  and  their  oblations  were 
to  hold  between  lacrifices  and  made  more  frequently  to  their 
gifts,  yet  the  opinion  that  facri-  idols  than  to  the  God  of  their 
fices  would  prevail  with  God  mull  fathers.  The  Hebrew  idiom  ex^ 
proceed  from  an  obfervation  that  eludes  with  a  general  negative,  in 
gifts  had  ])revailed  with  men;  an  a  comparative  fenfe,  one  of  two 
obfervation  this  which  Cain  and  objects  oppofed  to  one  another, 
Abel  had  little  opportunity  of  thus:  '  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not 
making.  And  if  the  coats  of  Ikin  facriiice.'  [6  Hofca,  6j  *  For  I 
which  God  direded  Adam  to  make  fpake  not  to  your  fathers,  nor  corn- 
were  the  remains  of  facrifices,  fure  manded  them,  concernin'^  burnt 
Adam  could  not  facrifice  from  offerings  or  facrifices;  but  this 
this' obfervation,  when  there  were  thing  1  commanded  them,  fayino^ 
no  fubjeCts  in  the  world  npon  Obey  my  voice.'"  [Lowth  in  43  Ila. 
which  he  could  make  thefe  obfer-  22,  24.]  The  ingenious  Dr.  Dod- 
vations."  [Kennicott's  fecond  Dif-  dridge  remarks,  that,  according  to 
fert.  on  the  Offerings  of  Cain  and  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
Abel,  p.  201,  &c.]  one  thing  feems  to  be  forbidden^ 
But  the  grand  objection  to  the  and  another  commanded,  when 
divine  origin  of  facrifices  is  drawn  the  meaning  only  is,  that  the  hit- 
from  the  fcriptures  themfelves,  ler  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the 
particularly  the  following  [7  Jer.  former.  The  text  before  us  is  a 
22,  23]  :  "  1  fpake  not  to  your  remarkable  inflance  of  this ;  as 
father^,  nor  commanded  them,  at  likewife  2  Joel,  13.  6  Matt.  19, 
the  time  that  1  brought  them  out  20.  6  John,   QJ.  12  Luke,   4,   5. 
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and  3  Col.  *2.     And  it  is  evident  It  be^nn  in  the  time  of  Antigonus, 

that  45  Gen.    8.   l6  Uxod.  8.   5  of  Socho,  profKlent  of  the  Sanhe- 

John,  30.  7  John,   I9.  and  mriny  drim  at  Jerufalcm,  and  teacher  of 

other  paflagcs,  are  to  be  expound-  the  law  in   the   principal  divinity 

ed  in  the  fame  comparative  fenfe.  fchool   of   that    city.  'AiUiji^onu^ 

[Paraph,  on  the  New  Teft.,  left,  having  often,  in  his  k-clures,  incul- 

49.]      So  that  the  whole  may  be  cated    to   his   fchohirs    that   they 

refolved  into  the  apothegm  of  the  ought  not  to  forve  God   in   a   fer- 

.  wife  man   [21  Prov.  3]  :   "  To  do  vile  manner,  but  only  out  of  filial 

jurtice   and  judgment  is  more  ac-  love  and  fear,  two  of  his  fcholars, 

ceptable  to  the   Lord  than  facri-  Sadoc    and    Baithus,    thonce    in- 

fice."     See    Kennicott,  above  re-  ferred  that  there  were  no  rewards 

ferred    to;    Edxiardss  Bijior})    of  at  all  after  this  life ;    and,    XhovG- 

lledemption,  p.  7t),   note;   Outram  fore,  feparating  from  the  fchool  of 

de  Sacrificiis ;    Warburtons  Dhbie  their  mafter,  they  thought  there 

I'ig.i    b.  5),    c.  2;  Bijliop  Laics  was    no    refurre(;:hon    nor    future 

T/itory  of  lid.,  p.  50  to  54;  Jen-  ftate,     neither    angel    nor   fpirit, 

ninga'sJewijhAntiq.yXol.l.y  1^.26 f  22  Matt.  23.  23  Acts,  8.     They 

28.  feem    to   agree   greatly    with   the 

SACRILEGE,   the  crime   of  pro-  Epicureans;  differing,  however,  iu 

laning  facred  things,  or  things  de-  this,  that,  though   they  denied  a 

voted  to  God.  The  antient  church  future  Itate,    yet  they  allowed  the 

diltinguiflied    feveral  forts  of  fa-  power  of  God  to  create  the  world; 

ciilege.     The  firft  was  the  divert-  whereas  the  followers  of  Epicurus 

ing    things  appropriated  to  facred  denied   it.     It  is  faid,  alio,   that 

purpofes  to  other  ulcs.— 2.    Rob-  they   lejecled    the    Bible,   except 

bing  the  graves,    or  defacing  and  the  Pentateuch  ;   denied  predefti- 

fpoiling   the    monuments    of    the  nation ;  and  taught,  that  God  had 

dead.— -3.  Thofe  were  confidcred  made  man  abfolute  mafter  of  all 

as    facrilegious   perfons   who  de-  his  adions,  without  allil'tance  to 

livcred  up   their  Bibles   and  the  good,  or  rcltraint  from  evil, 

facred  utenfils  of  the  church  to  SAINT,  a  perlbn  eminent  for  god- 

the  Pagans,   in   the  time   of  the  linefs.    The  word  is  generally  ap- 

Dioclefian  perfecution. — 4.   Pro-  plied   by   us   to   the  apottles  and 

faning  the  facraments,  churches,  other  holy  perfons  mentioned  in 

altars,  &c.— 5.   Molefcing  or  bin-  the  fcripture  ;    but  the  Romanills 

dcring  a  clergyman   in  the  per-  make  its   application  much  more 

formance   of   his   oflice.— -6.   De-  extenfive;   as,  according  to  them, 

priving  men  of  the  ufe  of  the  Iciip-  ail  who  are  canonized  are  made 

tures  or  the  facraments,  particu-  faints  of  a  high  degree.     See  Ca- 

larly  thecup  in  the  eucharifl.  The  vomzatiox, 

Komifli  cafuifts  acknowledge    all  SALVATION   mean-  the  fafety  or 

thefe  but  the   lath  prelervation  of  any  thing  that  has 

SADDUCEES,    a    famous  feci::  been  or  is  in  danger;     but  it  is 

among  the  Jews;    fo  called,  it  is  more  particularly  ufed   by  us  to 

faid,  from  their  founder,  Sadoc,  denote  our  deliverance   from   hn 

and 
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ami  hell,  and  the  final  enjoyment  to  that  of  Jerufalcm.  [Sec  17,  5?d 

of  God  in  a  future  frate,   through  Kings.  4,  5,  6  ch.  Ezra.]  The  Sa- 

the    mediation    of    Jcfus    Chrilt.  maritansatprefent  are  few  in  num- 

Sec  articles  Propitiation,  Re-  ber,  but  pretend  to  ^leat  ftrictnefs 

CONCILIATIONS    Redewptiox,  in  their  oblervation  of  the  law  of 

and  Sanctification-.  Mofcs.    They  are  faid  to  be  fcat- 

BAMARITANS,    an    antient   feft  tered;  forae  at  Dainafcus,  fome  at 

among  the  Jews,  whofe  origin  was  Gaza,   and  fome  at  Grand  Cairo, 

in   the   time  of  king   Rehoboam,  in  EL'vpt. 

under  whofe  roign  the  people  of  SAMARITAN  PENTATEUCH 
Jfrael  were  divided  into  two  dif-  the  colle«5lion  of  the  live  books  of 
tinct  kingdoms,  that  of  Judah  and  Mofes,  written  in  Samaritan  or 
that  of  Ifrael.  The  capital  of  the  Phoenician  characters;  and,  ac- 
kingdom  of  Ifrael  was  Samaria,  cording  to  fome,  the  antient  He- 
\vhence  the  Ifnielites  took  the  brew  characters ;  which  were  iu 
name  of  Samaritans.  Shalmanefer,  ufe  before  the  captivity  of  Baby- 
king  of  AlTyria,  having  beiieged  Ion.  This  Pentateuch  was  un- 
and  taken  Samaria,  carried  away  known  in  Europe  till  the  fevcn- 
all  the  people  captives  into  the  teenth  century,  though  quoted  b/ 
remoteft  part  of  his  dominions,  Eufebius,  Jerome,  &c.  ArchbiHiop 
and  filled  their  place  with  Baby- -  UHier  was  the  tirft,  or  at  leail 
lonians,  Cutheans,  and  other  among  the  firll,  who  procured  it 
idolaters.  Thefc,  fmding  that  they  out  of  the  Eaft,  to  the  number  of 
were  expofed  to  wild  beafts,  de-  five  or  fix  copies.  Pietro  della 
.fu-ed  that  an  Ifraelitilh  prieft  might  Valle  purchajed  a  very  neat  copy 
be  fent  among  them,  to  inltrud  at  Damafcus,  in  l6"l6",  for  M.  de 
them  in  the  antient  religion  and  Sanfi,  then  ambalTador  of  France 
ciiftoms  of  the  land  they  inha-  at  Conltantinople,  and  afterwards 
bited*  This  being  granted  them,  bilhop  of  St.  Malo.  This  book 
they  were  delivered  from  the  was  prefented  to  the  fathers  of 
plague  of  wild  bcafis,  and  em-  the  Oratory  of  St.  Honore,  where 
braced  the  law  of  iNIofes,  with  perhaps  it  is  ftill  preferved;  and 
^vhich  they  mixed  a  great  part  of  from  which  father  Morinus,  in 
their  antient  idolatry.  Upon  the  16'32,  printed  the  firfc  Samar'itan 
return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Ba-  Pentateuch,  which  flands  in  Lo 
iylonifh  captivity,  it  appears  that  Jay's  Polyglot,  but  more  corredly 
they  had  entirely  quilted  the  wor-  in  Walton'^s,  from  three  Samaritan 
fliip  of  their  idols.  But  ihongh  manufcripts  which  belonf^ed  to 
they  were  united  in  religion,  they  Uflier.  The  generality  of  divines 
were  not  fo  in  alfection  with  the  hold,  that  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
Jews  ;  for  they  employed  various  teuch^and  that  of  the  Jews,  are  one 
calumnies  and  ftratagems  to  hin-  and  the  fame  work,  written  in  the 
der  their  rebuilding  the  temple  of  fame  language,  onlv  in  different 
Jerufalcm  ;  and,  when  they  could  characters  ;  and  that  the  ditlerence 
not  prevail,  they  erected  a  temple  between  the  two  texts  is  owing  to 
oa  Mount  Gerizim,  in  oppoiition  the  inadvertency  and  inaccui^cy 
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of  traiifcribers,    or  to  the  affecta-     ral  tranfiation,  exprefllng  the  text 

tion  of  the  Samaritans,    by  inter-     word  for  word. 

pointing  what  might  proniote  their  SANCTIFJCATIOX,  that  work  of 


intereOs  and  prctenftons;  that  the 
two  copies  were  originally  the 
rery  lame,  and  that  the  additions 
were  afterwards  inferted.  And  in 
this  refpect  the  Pentateuch  of  the 
Jews  muft  be  allowed  the  pre* 
ference  to  that  of  the  Samaritans; 
whereas  others  prefer  the  Sama- 
ritan, as  an  original,  preferved  in 
the  fame  character  and  the  Aime 
condition  in  which  JMofes  left  it. 
T^ic  -variations,  additions,  and 
tranfpofitions,  which  are  found  in 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  are 
carefully  collected  by  Hettinger, 
and  may  be  iccn  on  confronting 
the  two  texts  in  the  laft  volume  of 
the  Knglifn  Pohglot,  or  by  in- 
fpefting  Kennicott  s  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  where  the  various 
readings  are  inferted.  Some  of 
thefe  interpolations  ferve  to  il- 
liiftrate  the  text ;  others  are  a 
kind  of  paraphrafe,  cxprefiing  at 
leniith  what  was  only  hmted  at  in 
the  original;  and  others,  again, 
fuch  as  favour  their  pretenfions 
againft  the  .Tews ;  namely,  the 
putting  Gerizini  for  Kbal.  Befides 
the  Pentateuch  in  Phcenician  cha- 
raders,  there  is  another  in  the 
lan*guage  which  was  fpoken  at  the 
time  that  Manaffeh,  hrft  high  prieft 
of  the  temple  of  Geriziin,  and 
,.fon-in-law  of  Sanballat,  governor 
of  Samaria,  under  the  king  of  Per- 
iia,  took  fheltcr  among  the  Sama- 
ritans. The  language  of  this  lall 
is  a  mixture  of  Chaldee,  Syriac, 
and  Phcenician.  It  is  called  the 
Samaritan  verfion,  executed  in 
favour  of  thoJe  who  did  not  under- 


God's  grace  by  which  we  are  re- 
newed after  the  image  of  God,  fct 
apart  for  his  fervice,  and  enabled 
to  die  unto  fin  and  live  unto  rightc- 
oufnefs.  It  mult  be  carefully  con- 
iidered  in  a  twofold  light.  1.  As 
an  ineftimable  privilege  granted 
us  from  God,  5,  lit  ThelT.  23. — 
And,  2.  As  an  all-comprehenfive 
duty  required  of  us  by  his  holy 
word,  4,  lit  Thcli".  3.  It  is  dii- 
tinguillied  from  jultification  thus: 
Jullification  changcth  our  ftate  in 
law  before  God  as  a  Judge;  fanc- 
tification  changeth  our  heart  and 
life  before  him  as  our  leather, 
Juftification  precedes,  and  fan«5li- 
fication  follows,  as  the  fruit  and 
evidence  of  it.  The  furety-righte- 
oufnefs  of  Chrilt  imputed  is  our 
jultifying  righteoufnefs ;  but  the 
grace  of  God  implanted  is  the 
matter  of  our  fanctilication.  Juf- 
tification is  an  act  done  at  once; 
famftification  is  a  work  which  is 
gradual.  Jultification  removes 
the  guilt  of  lin  ;  iandification  the 
power  of  it.  Jultification  delivers 
us  from  the  avenging  wrath  of 
God  ;  landification  conforms  us 
to  his  image.  Yet  juftification 
and  faiuHification  are  infeparably 
connected  in  the  purpofe  of  God, 
8  Horn.  28  to  30 ;  in  the  covenant 
of  grace,  8  Hcb.  10  ;  in  the  doc- 
trines and  promifes  of  the  Gofpel, 
5  Ads,  31;  and  in  the  experience 
of  all  true  believers,  6,  lit  Cor.  11. 
Sanctification  is,  1.  A  ditbie  work, 
and  not  to  be  begun  or  carried  on 
by  the  power  of  man,  3  Tit.  5.—- • 
2.  A    progrcljive    work,    and    not 


ItiUiU  pure  Hebrew  ;  and  is  a  lite-    perfcdcd  at  once,  4  prov.    IS. 

3.  Aa 
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•3.  An  infernal  work,  not  confift-  national  covenant,  and  Tapping 
ing  in  external  profeiiion  or  bare  tiie  foundation  of  all  national  efta- 
morality,  51  Pfalm,  6.— 4.  A  blilhments,  by  maintaining  that 
7iece[J'ari/  work;  neceflary  as  to  the  the  /iingdom  of  Chnji  is  not  of  t/ds 
evidence  of  our  liate,  the  honour  uotid,  was  expelled  by  the  lynfici 
of  our  characters,  the  ufefulnefs  from  the  church  of  Scotland.  His 
of  our  lives,  the  happinefs  of  our  fcntiments  are  fully  explained  in 
minds, "and  the  eternal  enjoyment  a  trad,  publinicd  at  that  time,  en- 
of  God's  prefence  in  a  future  titled,  "  The  Teftimony  of  the 
world,  3  John,  3.  V2  Heb.  14.  King  of  Martyrs,"  and  preferved 
Sanctification  evidences  itfelf  by,  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  works* 
1.  A  holy  reverence,  5  Nehem.  15.  In  confequence  of  .Mr.  Glas's  cx- 
—2.  Earneft  regard,  3  Lam.  24.  pulfion,  his  adherents  formed 
— 3.  Patient  fubmiilion,  39  Pf- 9'  themfelves  into  churches,  con- 
Hence  arch  billiop  Uiher  faid  of  it,  formable,  in  their  inftitution  and 
"  Sanftitication  is  nothing  lefs  .  difcipline,  to  what  thev  appie- 
than  for  a  man  to  be  brought  to  hended  to  be  the  phm  of  the  iirll 
an  entire  relignation  of  his  will  churches  recorded  in  the  N'e\¥ 
to  the  will  of  God,  and  to  live  in  Teftament.  Soon  after  the  vear 
the  ottering  up  of  his  foul  con-  17.55,  JNIr.  Robert  Sandeman,  an 
tinually  in  the  flames  of  love,  elder  in  one  of  thefe  churches  in 
and  as  a  whole  burnt-otiering  to  Scotland,  puMirtied  a  feries  of 
Chrift."— 4.  Increaiing  hatred  to  letters  addroded  to  Mr.  \{i^T\Q\f, 
fin,  1 19  Pfalm,  133. — 5.  Commu-  occafioned  by  his  Thcron  ajid 
nion  with  God,  26'  Kaiah,  8. —  Afpafio,  in  which  he  endeavours 
6.  Delight  in  his  word  and  ordi-  to  tliew,  that  his  notion  of  faith  ig 
nance,  27  Pfalm,  4. — 7-  Humi-  contradidory  to  the  fcripture  ac- 
iity,  42  Job,  5,  6.— S.  Prayer,  count  of  it,  and  could  only  fcrve 
109  Pf.  4. — 9.  Holy  confidence,  to  lead  men,  profellbdlv  holdin* 
-27  Pf.  1.— 10.  Praiie,  103  Pf.  1.  the  dodrines  called  Calviniftic,  to 
— 11. Uniform  obedience,  15  John,  eftablifli  their  own  rightcoufnefii 
8.  See  Marjhalt  on  Sanctif  cation;  upon  their  frames,  feelings,  and 
Dr.  OiLCfi  on  the  Holy  Spirit;  ads  of  faith.  In  thefe  letters  Mr. 
J{''itfuCEcono?nia,  lib.  III.,  cap.  12;  Sandeman  attempts  to  prove  that 
Broun's  Nat.  and  Rev.  TheoL,  faith  is  neither  more  nor  lefs  than 
p.  447;  Haueiss  Sermons,  fer.  11,  a  limple  alient  to  the  divine  tcfti- 
12,  13;  Scoiigal's  J  Tor  ks.  mony  concerning  Jefus  Chrilt, 
SANDEMANIANS,  a  modern  delivered  for  the  ofTences  of  men, 
feet,  that  originated  in  Scotland  and  raifed  again  for  their  Jultih- 
about  the  year  1728;  where  it  is,  cation,  as  recorded  in  the  New 
at  this  time,  diftinguilhed  by  the  Teftament.  He  alfo  maintains 
name  of  Glallites,  after  its  founder,  that  the  word  faith  or  belief  is 
ISlr.  John  Glas,  who  was  a  mi-  conftantly  ufed  by  the  apoftles  to 
jiifter  of  the  eftablilhed  church  in  fignify  what  is  denoted  by  it  in 
.that  kingdom  ;  but  being  charged  common  difcourfe,  viz.  a  per- 
with  a  defi^u  of   fubvcrting    the  fuaiion  of  the  truth  of  any  propo- 
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fition;  and  that  tliere  is  no  dif- 
ference between  believing  any 
common  tetlimony  and  believing 
the  apoftolic  teftimon}',  except 
that  which  refulls  from  the  tefti- 
mony  itfclf,  and  the  divine  autho- 
rity on  which  it  refts.  This  led 
the  way  to  a  controverfy,  among 
thofc  who  arc  called  Calvinifts, 
concerning  the  nature  of  jufrifying 
faith;  and  thofe  who  adopted  Mr. 
Sandeman's  notion  of  it,  and  they 
who  are  denominatjcd  Sandcma- 
nians,  formed  themfelves  into 
church  order,  in  ftricl  fellowiliip 
v-ith  the  churches  of  Scotland,  but 
holding  no  kind  of  communion 
with  other  churches. 

The  chief  opinion  and  pra<?l:ces 
in  which  this  fed  differs  from 
other  Chriftians,  are,  their  weekly 
adlniniftration  of  the  Lord's  fup- 
per ;  their  love  feaffs,  of  which 
every  member  is  not  only  allowed, 
but  required  to  partake,  and 
which  confift.  of  their  dining  toge- 
ther at  each  other's  houfes  in  the 
interval  between  the  morning  and 
afternoon  fervice.  Their  kifs  of 
charity  ufed  on  this  occafion  at 
the  admilTion  of  a  new  member, 
and  at  other  limes  when  they 
i\eem  it  necelTfiry  and  proper; 
their  weekly  colleclion  before  the 
Lord's  fupper,  for  the  fupport  of 
the  j)oor,  and  defraving  other  ex- 
pences;  mutual  cxhortarion;  ab- 
Itinence  from  blood  and  things 
ftrangled ;  wafliing  each  other's 
feet,  when,  as  a  deed  of, mercy,  it 
might  be  an  exprefllon  of  lo\c; 
the  precept  conrernmg  which,  as 
veil  as  other  precepts,  they  under- 
ftand  literally.  Community  of 
goods,  fo  far  as  that  every  one  is 
to  coiUidcr  ali  that  he  jjus  in  his 
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pofTefllon  and  power  liable  to  the 
calls  of, the  poor  and  the  church  ; 
and  the  unlawfulnefs  of  laying  up 
treafures  upon  earth,  by  fetting 
them  apart  for  any  dillant,  future, 
and  uncertain  ulc.  They  allow 
of  public  and  private  diverfions,  fo 
far  as  they  are  not  connected  with 
circumftanccs  really  finful :  but, 
apprehending  a  lot  to  be  facred, 
difapprovc  of  lotteries,  playing  at 
cards,  dice,  Sec. 

They  maintain  a  plurality  of 
elders,  paf^'ors,  or  bifliops,  in  each 
church  ;  and  the  neceihty  of  the 
prefence  of  two  elders  in  every 
acl  of  difcipline,  and  at  the  ad- 
mi  nillration  of  the  Lord's  fupper. 

In  the  ch(jice  of  thefe  elders, 
want  of  learning  and  engagement 
in  trade  are  no  fuflicient  objec- 
tion, if  qualified  according  to  the 
inftrudions  given  to  Timothy  an.d 
Titus;  but  fecond  marriages  dif- 
qtialifv  for  the  ofifice  ;  and  they 
are  ordained  Ijy  prayer  and  fafiing, 
iinpofition  of  hands,  and  giving 
the  right  hand  of  fellowfliip. 

In  their  dilcipline  they  are  Ctndi 
and  fevere,  and  think  themfelves 
obliged  to  feparate  from  the  com- 
munion and  worfliip  of  all  fuch 
religious  focicties  as  appear  to 
them  not  to  profefs  the  fimple 
truth  for  their  only  ground  of 
hope,  find  who  do  not  walk  iii 
obedience  to  it.  We  fliall  only 
add,  that  in  every  tranfaction  they 
eftcem  unanimity  to  be  abfolulely 
necelTarv. 
.SAMILDRLM,  a  council  or  af- 
fcmbly  of  perfons  fitting  together  ; 
the  name  whereby  the  Jews  called 
the  great  council  of  the  nation, 
affembled  in  an  apartment  of  the 
leniple  of  Jciulalom,  to  determine 
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-.the  molt  important  affairs  both  of 
church  and  llatc. 

SARABAITES,  wandering  fana- 
tics, or  ratlier  imj)ollors,  of  the 
fourth  century,  who,  inftcad  of 
procuring  a  fubfiftence  by  honeft 
induftry,  travelled  through  various 
cities  and  provinces,  and  gained  a 
maintenance  by  fiditious  miracles, 
by  felling  relics  to  the  multitude, 
and  other  frauds  of  a  like  nature. 

Satan  is  an  Hebrew  word,  and 


are  reftralned  within  certain  li- 
mits, and  controlled  by  the  will 
of  God.  In  a  word,  that  he  is  an 
enemy  to  God  and  man,  and 
ufes  his  utmoll;  endeavours  to  rob 
God  of  his  glory,  and  men  of 
their  fouls/'  See  article  Angels; 
Gilpin  on  Temptations  ;  Brooks  on 
Sata/i's  Devices ;  BijJiop  Porteus\^ 
SennonSf  vol.  II.,  p.  63  ;  Burgh's 
Crito,  vol.  I.,  efl'.  3;  vol.  II.,  elT. 
4  ;  Hoxcc's  Works,  vol.  II.,  p.  3^0. 


iignifies  an  adverfary,  or  enemy,  SATANIANS,    a    branch    of   the 


and  is  commonly  applied  in  fcrip- 
ture  to  the  devil,  or  the  chief  of 
the  fallen  angels.  "  By  colleding 
the  paflages,"  fays  Cruden,  "where 
fatan,  or  the  devil,  is  mentioned, 
it  may  be  obferved,^  that  he  fell 
irom  heaven   with  all    his    com- 


Meflklians,  who  appeared  about 
the  year  390.  It  is  faid,  among 
other  things,  that  they  believed 
the  devil  to  be  extremely  power- 
ful, and  that  it  was  much  wifer 
to  refpe6t  and  adore  than  to  curfe 
him. 


pany;    that   God    caft   him  down  SATISFACTION,  in  general,   ^ig' 


from  thence  for  the  punifliment 
of  his  pride  ;  that,  by  his  envy  and 
malice,,  tin,  death,  and  all  other 
evils,  came  into  the  world;  that, 
by  the  permifilon  of  God,  he  ex- 
ercifes  a  fort  of  government  in 
the  world  over  liis  fubordi nates, 
over  apoftate  angels  like  himfelf; 
that  God  makes  ufe  of  him  to 
prove  good  men,  and  chaftife  bad 
ones ;  that  he  is  a  lying  fpirit  in 
the  mouth  of  falfe  prophets,  fe- 
ducers,  and  heretics  ;  that  it  is  he, 
or  fome  of  his,  that  torment  or 
poflefs   men;    that    infpire    them 


nities  the  act  of  giving  complete- 
or  perfect  pleafure.  In  the  Ch rift- 
ian  fyltem  it  denotes  that  which 
Chrift  did  and  futiered  in  order  to 
fatisfy  Divine  juftico,  to  fecure 
the  honours  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment, and  thereby  make  an  atone- 
ment for  the  fins  of  his  people. 
See  Atonement  and  Propi- 
tiation, Alfo  Dr.  OiDcn  on  the 
Satisfaction  of  Chriji ;  Gill's  Body 
of  Divinity,  article  Satisfaftion; 
Stilling  fleet  onSatisfadion;  iVattss 
Redeemer  and  Sanciifier,  p.  28, 
39. 


with  evil  defigns,  as  he  did  David,  SAVIOUR,    a  perfon  who  delivers 


when  he  fuggefted  to  him  to  num- 
ber his  people;  to  Judas,  to  betray 
his  Lord  and  Mafter  ;  and  to  Ana- 
nias and  Sapphira,  to  conceal  the 
price  of  their  tield.  That  he  roves 
full  of  rage  like  a  roaring  lion,  to 
tempt,  to  betiay,  to  deltroy,  and 
to  involve  us  in  guilt  and  wicked- 
nefs ;  that  his  power  and  malice 
Vol.  II.  ^  f  f 


from  danger  and  mifery.  Thus 
Jefus  Chrift  is  called  the  Saviour, 
as  he  delivers  us  from  the  greatell 
evils,  and  brings  us  into  the  pof- 
feflTion  of  the  greateft  good.  See 
Jesus  Christ,  Liberty,  PrO" 
pitiation,  Redemption. 

Order  of  St.  Saviour,  a  religious 
order    of    the    Romilli    church, 

founded 
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•founded  by  St.  Bridget,  about  the 
year  134.5  ;  and  fo  called  from  its 
being  pretended  that  our  Saviour 
himfelf  declared  its  confiitution 
and  rules  to  the  tbundreis.  Ac- 
cording to  its  conftitution,  it  was 
chiefly  founded  for  religions  wo- 
men, who  paid  a  particular  ho- 
nour to  the  Holv  Viriiin. 

SAVOY  CONrKRENCE,  a  con- 
ference held  at  the  Savoy,  in  l6'6'l 


SC       ' 

to  Beifts,  or  thofe  who  doubt  of 
the  truth  and  authenticit)'  of  the 
facred  fcriptures.  One  of  the 
greateft  fceptics  in  later  times  was 
Hume  :  he  endeavoured  to  intro- 
duce doubts  into  every  branch 
of  phyfics,  metaphyfics,  hiltory, 
ethics,  and  theology.  He  has- 
been  confuted,  however,  by  the 
doctors  Reid,  Campbell,  Gregory, 
and  Beattie.     See  Ixtibehty. 


between  the  epifcopal  divines  and  SCHISM,  from  cr%»cr/xa,  a  rent,  clift, 
the  Preibyterians,  in  order  to  re-     fiflure  :  in  its  general  acceptation 


view  the  book  of  Common  Prayer ; 
but  which  was  carried  on  the  fide 
of  the  Epifcopalians.  See  NeaTs 
Bijl.  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  H.,  p. 
601,  quarto  edit.;  or  Iniroduci.  to 
Valmers  'Nonconformifts  Meinorial. 
SAVOY  CONFESSIONof  FAITH, 
a  declaration  of  the  faith  and  or- 
der of  the  Independents,  agreed 
upon  by  their  elders  and  meflcn- 
gers  in  their  meeting  at  the  Savoy, 
in  the  year  l638.  This  was  re- 
printed in  the  year  1729-  Sec 
NeaVs  Hift.  of  the  Puritans ^  vol. 
II.,  p.  507,  quarto  edit. 
SCEPTIC,  a-KiimHoq,  from  crmTrTO' 
pai,  "  I  confider,  look  about,  or 
deliberate,"  properly  fignilies  con- 
fiderative  and  inquifitive;  or  one 
who  is  always  weighing  rcafons  on 
one  fide  and  the  other,   without 

ever   deciding  between   them. 

The  word  is  applied  to  an  antient 
feft  of  philofophers  founded  by 
Pyrrho,  who  denied  the  real  exig- 
ence of  all  qualities  in  bodies,  ex- 
cept thofe  which  are  efi'ential  to 
primary  atoms;  and  referred  eve- 
ry thing  elfe  to  the  perceptions  of 
the  mind  producecl  by  external 
objeds ;  in  other  words,  to  appear- 
ance and  opinion.  In  modern 
times  the  word  has  been  applied 


it  fignifies  divifion  or  reparation  ; 
but  is  chiefly  ufed  in  Ipeaking  of 
feparations  happening  from  diver- 
fity  of  opinions  among  people  of 
the  fame  religion  and  faith.  All 
feparations,  however,  mutl  not, 
properly  fpeaking,  be  coniidered 
as  ichifms. 

Schifm,  fays  Mr.  Arch.  Hall, 
is,  properly,  a  diviflon  among 
thofe  who  ftand  in  one  connec- 
tion of  fellowfliip  :  but  where  the 
difierence  is  carried  fo  far,  that 
the  parties  concerned  entirely 
break  up  all  communioii  one  with 
another,  and  go  into  diftinft  con- 
necStions  for  obtaining  the  general 
ends  of  that  religious  fellowfliip 
which  they  once  did,  but  now  do 
not  carry  on  and  purfue  with 
united  endeavours,  as  one  church 
joined  in  the  bonds  of  individual 
fociety ;  where  this  is  the  cafe,  it 
is  undeniable  there  is  Ibmethins; 
veiy  difterent  from  fchifm  :  it  is 
no  longer  a  Ichifin  in,  but  a  fepa- 
ration  from,  the  body.— Dr.  Camp- 
bell fuppoles  that  the  word  fchifm 
in  fcripture  does  not  alway  fig- 
nify  open  ieparation,  but  that  men 
may  be  guilty  of  fchifm  by  fuch  an 
alienation  of  afl'eciion  from  theit* 
brethren  as  violates  the  internal 

uaioii 
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\inion  fubfifting  in  tlie  hearts  of  of  the  fame  kind,  miift  be  left  to 
Chrifrians,  though  there  be  no  error  the  option  of  every  man's  private 
in  dodrine,  nor  feparation   from    judgment/'     Set  King  on  fhe  Pri- 

mitive  Church,  ]).  152;  Hales  ^u A 
Henry  on  Schij'm;  Dr.  Campbell's 
Prel.  Dif.  to  the  Go/pels,  part  3  ; 


communion.  See  3,  ift  Coi*:  3, 
4.    12,   Ift  Cor.   24  to  26'. 

The  great  fchifm  of  the  Weft  is 
that  which  happened  in  the  times 
of  Clement  Vil.  and  Urban  VI., 
which  divided  the  church  for  forty 
or  fifty  years,  and  was  at  length 
ended  by  the  election  of  Martin 
v.,  at  the  council  of  Conftance. 

Tiie  Romanifts  number  thirty 


Haueiss  Append,  to  the  Jirji  Vol. 
of  his  Church  Hi/lory ;   Archibald 
Hairs  View  of  a  Go/pel  Church  ; 
Dr.  O-xen's  View  of  the  Nature  of 
Schifm. 
SCHISM  BILL.      See  conclufion 


ot  the  article  Nonconformist. 
four  fchifins  in  their  church  :  they  SCHOLASTIC  DIVINITY  is  that 
bellow  the  name  Engli/h  fchijm  on  part  or  fpecies  of  divinity  which 
the  reformation  of  religion  in  this  clears  and  difcufles  queltions  by 
kingdom.  Thofe  of  the  church  of  reafon  and  argument;  in  which. 
England   apply    the  term   fchifm     fenfe  it  Itands,  in  fome  meafure» 

oppofed  to  pofitive  divinity,  which 
is  founded  on  the  authority  of  fa- 
thers, councils,  &c.  The  fchool 
divinity  is  now  fallen  into  con- 
tempt, and  is  fcarcely  regarded 
any  where  but  in  fome  of  the  uni- 
verfities,  >vhere  they  are  ftill  by 
their  charters  obliged  to  teach  it.  ■ 
See  next  article. 


to  the  feparation  of  the  Prelhyte- 
rians.  Independents,  Anabaptifts, 
and  Methodius. 

"  The  fin  o{  fchifm;'  fays  the 
learned  Blackftone,  *'  as  fuch,  is 
bv  no  means  the  obje<5t  of  tem- 
poral coercion  and  punifhment.-- 
\i,  through  weakncfs  of  intellect, 
through  mi fdi reded  piety,  through 


perverfenefs  and  acerbity  of  tern-  SCHOOLMEN,  a  fe(5l  of  men,  ia 

per,  or  through  a  profpe6l  of  fe-  the  twelfth,   thirteenth,  and  four- 

cular  advantage  in  herding  with  a  teenth    centuries,   who   framed   a 

party,  men  quarrel  with  the  eccle-  new  fort  of  divinity,  called   Scho- 

iiaftical    cftablilhment,    the    civil  laftic  Theology.    [See  laft  article.! 

magiftrate  has  nothing  to  do  with  Their  divinity  was   founded  upon 

it ;  unlefs  their  tenets  and  pradice  and  confirmed  by  the  philofophy 

arc  fuch  as  threaten  ruin  or  dif-  of   Ariftotle,   and    lay,    fays   Dr. 

turbance  to  the  ftate.     All  perfe-  Gill,   in  contentions  and  litigious 

eution  for  diverfity  of  opinions,  difputations,   in  thorny  queitions 

however  ridiculous  and  abfurd  they  and     fubtle    diftindions.      Their 

may  bo,  is  contrary  to  every  prin-  whole  fcheme  was  chiefly  directed 

ciple   of    found  policy   and   civil  to    fuppoit    Antichriftianifm  ;    fo 


freedom.  The  names  and  fubor 
dination  of  the  clergy,  the  poflure 
of  devotion,  the  materials  and  co- 
lour of  a  mini  Iter's  garment,  the 
joining  in  a  known  or  unknown 
form  of  prayer,  and  other  matters 
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that  by  their  means  Popilh  dark- 
neis  was  the  more  increal'ed,  and 
Chriftian  divinity  almoll  bani(hed 
out  of  the  world.  Some  of  the 
moft  famous  were,  Damafcene  Lan- 
franc,  P.  Lombard;  Alex.  Hales, 


Bonaventure^ 
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'Bonavcnture,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Duns  Scotus,  and  Duiandus. 

SCORNER,  one  who  treats  any 
perfon  or  thing  with  contcrapt : 
*'  He  dccms,"^  %s  Mr.  Scott, 
*'  his  own  underftauding  equal  to 
tlie  difcovery,  inveitigation,  and 
even  comprehenfion,  of  every  fub- 
jecl :  he  therefore  rejeds,  as  falfe, 
^vhatever  he  cannot  account  for  ; 
what  he  finds  contrary  to  his  pre- 
conceived fentimcnts,  and  what 
is  out  of  the  reach  of  his  reafon ; 
and,  indeed,  all  that  tends  to  con- 
demn his  condud,  or  cxpofe  his 
folly/^ 

SCOTISTS,  a  feft  of  fchool  divines 
and  philofophers  ;  thus  called  from 
their  founder,  J.  Duns  Scotus,  a 
Scottifli  cordelier,  who  maintain- 
ed the  immaculate  conception  of 
the  Virgin,  or  that  ihe  was  born 
\vithout  original  fin,  in  oppofition 
to  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  Tho- 
niifts. 

SCRIBE.  This  word  has  different 
fignifications  in  fcripture.  1.  A 
clerk,  or  writer,  or  fccrctary,  8, 
2d  Sam.  17. — 2.  A  commiflary, 
or  mufler  mafter  of  the  army,  26', 
i2d  Chron.  11.  25,  2d  Kings,  19- 
—3.  A  man  of  learning,  a  doctor 
of  the  law,  27,  1ft  Chro'n.  32. 

SCRIPTURE  is  a  word  derived 
from  the  Latin  fcr'iptura,  and  in 
its  original  fenfe  is  of  the  fame  im- 
port with  toriiingy  fignif3ing  "  any 
thing  written."'  It  is,  however, 
commonly  ufcd  to  denote  the 
writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Tcf- 
taments,  which  are  called  fome- 
timcs  tJiefcriptureSy  fomctimes  f/ie 
Jacred  or  holy  fcriptures,  and  fome- 
times  canonical  fcripture.  Thefe 
books  are  called  the  fcriptures  by 
way  of  eminence,  as  they  arc  the 


moft  important  of  all  writings.-— 
They  are  fiiid  to  be  holy  or  facred 
on  account  of  the  facred  dov^trines 
which  they  teach  ;  and  they  are 
termed  canonical,  bccaufe,  when 
their  number  and  authenticity 
were  afcertained,  their  names  were 
inferted  in  ecclefiaftical  canons, 
to  diftinguifli  them  from  other 
books,  which,  being  of  no  autho- 
rity, were  kept  out  of  fight,  and 
therefore  ftyled  apocryphal.  Sea 
Apocrypha. 

Among  other  arguments  for  the 
divine  authority  of  the  fcriptures, 
the  following  may  be  confidered  as 
worthy  of  our  attention: 

"  1.  The  facred  penmen,  the 
prophets  and  apoftles,  were  holy, 
excellent  men,andit'Oz//ii  not — art- 
lefs,  illiterate  men,  and  therefore 
could  not,  lay  the  horrible  fcheme 
of  deluding  mankind.  The  hope 
of  gain  did  not  influence  them, 
for  they  were  felf-denying  men, 
that  left  all  to  follow  a  Mafter  who 
hadjiot  where  to  lay  his  head ;  and 
whofe  grand  initiating  maxim  was. 
Except  a  man,  forfake  all  that  he 
hath,  he  cannot  he  iny  difciple. — \. 
'i'hey  were  fo  difinterefied,  that 
they  fecured  nothing  on  earth  but 
hunger  and  nakednefs,  ftocks  and 
prifons,  racks  and  tortures  ;  which, 
indeed,  was  all  that  they  could 
or  did  expcd,  in  confe(juencc  of 
Chrifi's  exprefs  declarations.  Nei- 
ther was  a  defire  of  honour  the 
motive  of  their  adions,  for  their 
Lord  himfelf  was  treated  with  the 
iitmoft  contempt,  and  had  more 
than  once  afUired  them  that  they 
fliould  certainly  Ihare  the  fame 
fafe:  befides,  they  were  humble 
men,  not  above  working  as  mecha- 
nics,  for  a  coarfe   maintenance ; 

and 
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and  fo  little  dclirous  of  human  re-  felf-denying  doiTtrine  of  the  crofs, 
gard,  that  they  expofed  to  the  which  they  fo  much  defpifed  and 
world  the  meanncfs  ot"  their  birth 
and  occupations,  their  great  ig- 
norance and  Icandaloub  falls.  Add 
to  this,  that  they  were  lb  many, 
and  lived  at  fuch  dillance^of  time 


abhorred.  Nothing  but  the  clear- 
elt  evidence  arifing  from  undoubt- 
ed truth  could  make  multitudes 
of  lawlels,  luxurious  heathens  re- 
ceive, follow,  and  tranfmit  to  pof- 


and  place  from  each  other,   that,  terity  the  doctrine  and  writings  of 

had  they  been  impoftors,  it  would  the  kpoftles  ;    efpecially  at  a  tim<s 

have  been  impracticable  for  them  when  the  vanity  of  their  preten- 

to  contrive  and  carry  on  a  forgery  fions  to  miracles,   and  the  gift  of 

without  being  detecled.     And,  as  tongues,   could  be  fo  eafily  difco- 

they  neither  would  nor  could   dc-  vcrcd,  had  they  been  impoftors; 

ccive  the  world,  fo   they  neither  and  when  vhe  profeffion  of  Chritt- 

could  nor  would  be  deceived  them-  ianity  expofed  perfons  of  all  rank? 

ielves ;  for  they  were  days,  months,  to  the  greateft  contempt,  and  molt 

and  years,  eye  and  ear-witncffes  imminent  danger, 

of  the  things  which  they  relate;  **  4.   When  the  authenticity  of 

and,  when  they  had  not  the  fulleil  the  miracles  was  attcfted  by  thou- 

evidencc  of  important  fa6ls,  they  fands  of  living  witnellJjs,   religioug 

^infilled  upon  new  proofs,  and  even  rites  were  inllituted  and  pertbrni- 

upon  fenlible  demonltrations;  as,  ed    by    hundreds    of    thoufands, 

forinftance,  Thomas,  in  the  mat-  agreeable  to  fcripture  injunctic^is, 

ter  of  our  Lord's  refurrection,  20  in  order  to  perpetuate  that  an- 

John,  25  ;  and,  to  leave  us  no  room  thenticity  :  and  thefe  folemn  cere- 

to  queition  their  lincerity,  molt  of  monies  have  ever  lince  been  kept 

them  joyfully  fealed  the  truth  of  up  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  the 


their  dodrines  with  their  own 
blood.  Did  ^o  many  and  fuch 
marks  of  veracity  ever  nieet  in 
any  other  authors  ? 

"  2.  But  even  while  they  lived 
they  confirmed  their  teftiraony  by 
a  variety  of  miracles  wrought  in  di- 


Vajjhi'cr  by  the  Jews,  in  remem- 
brance of  Mofes's  miracles  in 
Egypt;  and  ih^Euchariji  by  Chrill- 
ians,  as  a  memorial  of  Ch rift's 
death,  and  the  miracles  that  ac- 
companied it,  fome  of  which  are 
recorded    by   Phlegon    tke    Tral- 


vers*  places,  and  for  a  number  of    lian,  an  heathen  hiftoiian, 
years  ;  fometimes  before  thoufands         "  5.  The  fcriptures  have  not  on- 
of  their  enemies,   as  the  miracles     ly  the  external  landion   oij  mira- 
of  Chrift  and  his  difciples  ;  fome-     cles,  but  the  internal  llamp  of-the 

omnifcient  God  by  a  variety  of 
prophecies,  fome  of  wliich  have 
already  been  moft  exactly  con- 
tirmed  by  the  event  prcdided." 
See  Prophecy. 

"  6".  The  fcattcred,  dcfpifed  peo- 


times  before  hundreds  of  thou- 
fands, as  thofe  of  Mofes."  See 
3I1RACLE. 

*'  3.  lleafon  itfolf  dictates  that 
nothing  but  the  plaineft  matter  of 
fad  could  induce  fo  many  thou- 


fands of  prejudiced  and  perfecut-     pie,  the  Jews,   the  irreconcileable 
ing  Jews  to  <?ni brace  the  humbling,    enemies  of  the   Chriitians,   keep 

with 
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with  ftiTiazinf];  care  the  Old  Tefta- 
inent,  full  of  the  prophetic  hiftory 
of  Jefus  Chrifl,  and  by  that  means 
afford  the  world  a  llriking  proof 
that  the  New  Teftamcnt  is  true  ; 
and  Chriftians,  in  their  turn,  ihevv 
that  the  Old  Teftamcnt  is  abun- 
dantly confmned  and  explained 
l)y  the  Kew.     See  Jews,  §  4. 

'*  7-  To  fay  nothing  of  the  har- 
mon}',  venerable  antiquity,  and 
wonderful  prefervation  of  thofe 
books,  fome  of  which  are  by  far 
the  moft  antient  in  the  work] ;  to 
pafs  over  the  inimitable  fmiplicity 
or  true  fublimity  of  their  llyle ; 
the  teftimony  of  the  fathers  and 
theprimiliveChriftians;  they  carry 
with  them  fuch  characters  of  trutli, 
as  command  the  refpeiTt  of  every 
unprejudiced  reader. 

'*  They  open  to  us  the  myftery 
of  the  creation;  the  nature  of 
God,  angels,  and  man  ;  the  im- 
mortality of  the  foul;  the  end  for 
which  we  were  made;  the  origin 
and  connection  of  moral  and  na- 
tural evil ;  the  vanity  of  this  world, 
and  the  glory  of  the  next.  There 
we  fee  infpired  Ihepherds,  tradef- 
men,  and  filhermen,  furpaffing  as 
much  the  grcatell  philofophcrs  as 
thefc  did  the  herd  of  mankind 
both  in  meeknefs  of  wifdom  and 
fublimity  of  doclrine.— There  we 
admire  the  piireft  morality  in  the 
world,  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of 
found  reafon,  confirmed  by  the 
witnefs  which  (rod  lias  placed 
for  himfelf  in  our  brcaft,  and  ex- 
emplitied  in  the  lives  of  men 
of  like  pallions  with  ourfelves.--- 
There  we  difcover  a  vein  of  eccie- 
fiaftical  hiftory  and  theological 
truth  confidently  running  thnmgh 
a  collodion  of  fixty-fix  different 
books,  written  by  various  authors, 
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in  different  languages,  during  th« 
fpace  of  above  1500  years.-— 
'Inhere  we  find,  as  in  a  deep  and 
pure  fpring,  all  the  geimine  drops 
and  llreams  of  fpiritual  knowledge 
which  can  poffibly  be  met  with  in 
the  largeft  libraries. — There  the 
workings  of  the  human  heart  are 
defcribed  in  a  manner  that  demon- 
ftrate  the  infpiration  of  the  Search- 
er of  Hearts. — There  we  have  a 
particular  account  of  all  our  fpi- 
ritual maladies,  with  their  various- 
fymptoms,  and  the  method  of  a 
certain  cure  ;  a  cure  that  has  been 
witnetied  by  multitudes  of  martyrs 
and  departed  faints,  and  is  now 
enjoyed  by  thou  lands  of  good 
men,  who  would  account  it  an 
honour  to  fcal  the  truth  of  the 
fcriptures  with  their  own  blood. 
—There  you  meet  with  the  no- 
blell  llrains  of  penitential  and 
joyous  devotion,  adapted  to  the 
difpoiitions  and  llates  of  all  tra- 
vellers to  Sion.— And  there  you 
read  thofe  awful  threatenings  and 
cheering  promifes  w-hich  are  daily 
fulfilled  in  the  confcicnces  of  men, 
to  the  admiration  of  believers, 
and  the  aftonifliment  of  attentive 
infidels. 

*'  8.  The  wonderful  efficacy  of 
the  fcriptures  is  another  proof 
that  they  are  of  God.  When  they 
are  faithfully  opened  by  his  mi* 
niffersj  and  powerfully  applied  by 
his  Spirit,  they  xcoiutd  and  heal, 
they  hiil  and  make  alive;  they 
alarm  the  carelefs,  direct  the  loft, 
fupport  the  tempted,  ftrengthen 
the  weak,  comfort  mourners,  and 
nourilh  pious  fouls. 

"  9-  io  conclude  :  It  is  exceed- 
ingly remarkable,  that  the  more 
humble  and  holy  people  arc,  the 
more  they  read,  admire,  and  value 

the 
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the  fcripturos:  and,  on  tlie  con-  ploys   it  in   other  places.— 6.   If 

tiary,    the     more    felt'- conceited,  this    be    not    i'ufiicient,     recourlb 

worldly-minded,  and  wicked,  the  Ihould  be  had  to  the  parallel  paf- 

more   they   neglect,    delpife,   and  fages,  it'  there  be  any  luch,  in  the 

alperfe  them.  other   facred   writers. — 7.  If  this 

"  As  for  the  obje<5^ions  which  throws  no  light,  confult  the  Ne\T 

are  railed  againft  their  perfpicuity  Teftament    and    the    Septuagint, 

and    confittency,    thofe    who    are  where    the   word  may  be  ufed.— 

both  pious  and  learned,  know  that  8.   If  the  term  be  only  once  ufed 

they    are    generally    founded    on  in   icripture,    then   recur    to    the 

prepofielTion,  and  the  want  of  un-  ordinary  acceptatiorj  of  the   term, 

dcrltanding  in  fpiritual  things  ;  or  in    claflical    authors.— p.     Somc- 

on  our  ignorance  of  feveral   cuf-  times    reference   may   be   had    to 

toms,  idioms,  and  circumftances,  the  fathers.— -10.  The  antient  ver- 

which  were  perfectly  known  when  lions,  as  well  as  modern  icholialts, 

thofe   books  were  written.     Fre-  annotators,   and  tranllators,   may 

quently,  alio,  the  m?w«^c'/7a/ error  be   confulted.-— 11.  The  analoirv 

ariles  merely  from  a  wrong  punc-  of  faith,  and  the  etymology  of  th« 

tuation,   or  a  miftake  of  copiers,  word,  muft  be  ufed  with  caution, 
printers,    or    tranllators ;    as    the         Above  all,   let  the  reader  unite 

daily  ditcoveries  of  pious  critics,  prayer  with  his  endeavours,  that 

and  ingenuous  confellions  of  un-  his  underftanding  may  be  illumi- 

prejudiced  enquirers,   abundantly  natcd,    and    his    heart    imprcfied 

prove.''  with  the  great   truths  which   the 

To    underftand  the   fcriptures,  facred  Icripturcs  contain.    On  the 

fays    Dr.  Campbell,    we    Ihould,  fubjecl  of  the  fcriptures,  we  mult 

1.  Get  acquainted  with  each  wii-  refer  the  reader    to   the   articles 

ter's  ftyle.— -2.  Enquire  carefully  Bible,  Canox,  IxsriRATiox, 

into  the  character,    the  fituation,  Piiopiif.cy,  and  Revelatiox. 

and  the  office,  of  the  writer  ;   the  See  alio   Broxvns  Introduction  to 

time,   the  place,  the  occafion,  of  his  Bible ;  Dr.  Campbell's  PreUjni-- 

his   writing;   and   the   people  ^'>r  nari/  Dijjertafioiis  to  his  TranJL  of 

whofe  immediate  uie  he  originally  the    Go/pels;     Fletchers    Appeal, 

ihtended   his   work.— 3.  Confider  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  <n-eat 

the  principal  fcope  of  the  book,  part  of  the  above   article;  Dick 

and    the    particulars    chiefly   ob-  on  Injpiration ;   Blac/ixvcU's  Sacred 

fervable  in  the  method   by   which  Cla(iics ;  Mich<slis's  Tnfroduclion  to 

the  writer  has  purpofed  to  execute  the  Kew  Tejt. ;   Mehioth's  Sublime 

his  defign.— 4.  Where  the  phrafe  and  Beautiful   of  the   Scriptures; 

is  obfcure,   the   context  niuft  be  Dicight's   Dijjcrtatiou    on    Poetry^ 

confulted.  This,  however,  will  not  Hlflorij,  and  Eloquence  of  the  Bible; 

always  anfwcr. — 5.   If  it  do  not,  Edwards  on  the  Authority,    Style, 

confider   whether   the    phrafe   be  and  Perfc^iion,  of  Scripture;  Stack* 

any  of  the  writer's  peculiarities:  houfe's  Hijlory  of  the  Bible  ;   Ken* 

if  lb,  it  muft  be  enquired  what  is  nicott's  State  of  the  Hebrew  Text; 

the  acceptation  in  which  he  em-  Elfncr    Ohferiat.  Sacrce;  Alberti 

Obfcrv^ 
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Chfert.   P/tih'og, 
JExercitaf.   P/uiulog. ;    anti    books 
iiiKicr  articles  Bible,  Coum en- 
tar  y,  Christianity, and  Re- 
velation. 
SECEDERS,   a  nuineroiis  body  of 
Prefbyterians   in    Scotland,    who 
have  witiidrawn    from    the   com- 
munion of  the  eftabliflied  church. 
In  1732,  more  than  forty  mi- 
ni Tiers   prefented    an    addrefs     to 
the  general   aifembly,   fpecifying, 
in   a   variety    of  inftances,  what 
tliey   conlidercd   to   be   great   de- 
fections from  the  ellabliihed  confti- 
tution  of  the  church,  and  craving 
a  redrefs  of  thefc  grievances.     A 
petition  to   the  fame  effect,  fub- 
fcribed    by    feveral    hundreds    of 
elders  and  private  Chriftians,  was 
oflered  at  the  fame  time  ;   but  the 
aflembly  refufed  a  hearing  to  both, 
and    enacted,    that  the  election  of 
miniflers  to  vacant  charges,  where 
an  accepted  prefcntation  did    not 
take  place,  Oiould  be  competent 
only  to  a  conjunct  meeting  of  el- 
ders   and     heritors,    being    Pro- 
teftants.     To    this   a6^  many  ob- 
jeclions   were   made   by  numbers 
of  minifters  and  private  Cbriftians. 
They    afferted,     that    more    than 
thirty  to  one  in  every  parifh  were 
not  pofleffcd  of  landed  property, 
and  were,   on  that  account,   de- 
prived of  what  they  deemed  their 
natural  right  to  choofc  their  own 
pailors.     It   was   alio   faid,    that 
thrs  2ii^  was  extremely  prejudiciul 
to  the  honour  and  intereft  of  the 
church,    as  well  as  to  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  people;    and,  in  fine, 
that  it    was  directly   contrary  to 
the  appointment  of  Jefus  Chrill, 
and  the  practice  of  the  apoflles, 
when  they  filled   up  the  lirll  va- 


cancy in  the  apollolic  colleg** 
and  appointed  the  eledion  of 
deacons  and  elders  in  the  primi- 
tive church.  Many  of  thofe  alfo 
who  were  thought  to  be  the  befl 
friends  of  the  church  expreffed 
their  fears  that  this  act  would 
have  a  tendency  to  overturn  the 
ecclefiaflical  conftitution  which 
was  eftabliftied  at  the  revolution. 

INIr.  Ebenezer  Erikine,  minifter 
at   Stirling,    dift:inguilhed   himfelf 
by  a  bold  and  determined  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  meafures  of  the  allem; 
bly  in  1732.     Being  at  tliat  time 
moderator  of  the  fynod  of  Perth 
and  Stirling,  he  opened  the  meet- 
ing at  Perth  with   a  fermon  from 
the  1  ISth  Pfalm,  22.    "  The  ftone 
which  the  builders  rejeded  is  be- 
come the  head  ftoneof  the  corner," 
In   the  courfe  of  his  fermon,  he 
remonUrated  with  no  fmall  degree 
of  freedom  againii  the  act  of  the 
preceding  affembly,  with  regard  ta 
the  fettlement  of  minilters ;   and 
alU^ged  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
\\()rd  of  God  and  the  eftabliftied 
conltitution    of   the    church.     A 
formal     complaint     was     lodged 
again  (I   him  for   utterin^^   feveral 
oti'enfive  exprefiions  in  his  fermoa 
before  the  fynod.     Many  of  the 
members  declared  that  they  heard 
him  utter  nothing  but  found  and 
feafonable  dodrine;    but  his,  ac-. 
cufers,  inlifting  on  their  complaint,, 
obtained    an   appointment    of    a 
committee  of  lynod  to  collect  what 
were   called  the  offenfive  expref- 
iions,  and  to  lay  them  before  the 
next  diet  in   writing.     This  was 
uone  accordingly;  and  Mr. Erfkine 
gave  in  his  anfwers  to  every  arti- 
cle of  the  complaint.    After  three 
days  warm  rcafouing  on  this  affair, 
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the  fynod,   by  a  majority  of  fix,    the  commiiTion  was  empowered  to 


found    him    ccnfurable ;    againft 
which  fentence  he  protefled,   and 
appealed  to  the  next  general  af- 
fembly.     When  the  aflembly  met 
in  May,  1733,  it  affirmed  the  fen- 
tence of  the  fynod,  and  appointed 
Mr.  Erfkine  to   be  rebuked   and 
admoni filed  from  the  chair.  Upon 
which  he  protefi:ed,  that,  as  the 
affembly    had    found     him    cen- 
furable,  and  had  rebuked  him  for 
doing  what   he  conceived   to   be 
agreeable  to  the  word  of  God  and 
the   ftandards  of  the  church,    he 
ftiould  be  at  liberty  to  preach  the 
fame  truths,  and  to  tefiify  againft 
the  fame  or  fimilar  evils,  on  every 
proper  occafion.     To  this  proteft 
jMefTrs.  William  Wilfon,  minifter  at 
Perth,  Alexander  Moncrief,  mi- 
nifter at   Abcrnethy,   and   James 
Fifiier,  miniiler  ar  Kinclaven,  gave 
in  a  written  adliercnce,  under  the 
<form  of  inftrument;  and  thefe  four 
withdrew,  intending  to  return  to 
their  relpedive  charges,  and  act 
agreeably   to   their  piotell:  when- 
ever they  fiiould  have  an  oppor- 
tunitv.  riad  the  affair  refted  here, 
there   never  would    have  been    a 
leccfiion  ;  but    the   affembly,    re- 
folving   to   carry  on   the  procefs, 
cited   them,    by   their  officer,   to 
compear  next  day.     They  obeyed 
the  citation  ;  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  retire  with  them,  in 
order  to  perfuade  them  to  with' 
draw  their  proteft.  The  committee 
having  reported  that  they  frill  ad- 
hered to  their  protell,  the  affembly 
ordered  them  to  appear  before  the 
Gommiffjon    in    Au^ufi;  following, 
and  retrad  their  proteft;   and,  if 
they  ffiould  not  comply  and  teftify 
their   forrow   for    their    condu6t, 
Yql-  II.  G  g  g 


fufpend  them  from  the  exercife 
of  their  miniftry,  with  certifica- 
tion that,  if  they  fiiould  act  con- 
trary to  the  fafjd  fentence,  the 
commiffion  ffiould  proceed  to  an 
higher  cenfure. 

The  commiffion  met  in  Auguft 
accordingly ;   and    the   four   mi- 
nifters,  ftill  adhering  to  their  pro- 
teft, were  fufpended  from  the  ex- 
ercife of  their  office,   and  cited  to 
the   next   meeting   of    the   com- 
miffion   in    November  following. 
From   this    fentence    feveral    mi- 
nillers  and  elders,  members  of  the 
commiffion,  diffented.     The  com- 
mifilon  met  in  November,  and  the 
fufpended    minifters    compeared. 
Addreffes,    reprefentations,      and 
letters,    from  feveral  fynods  and 
prefi^yteries,   relative  to  the  bufi" 
nefs  now  before  the  commiffion, 
were  received  and  read.     The  fy- 
nods of  Dumfries,  Murray,  Rofs, 
Angus   and    Mearns,    Perth    an4 
Stirling,  craved  that  the  commif- 
fion would  delay  proceeding  to  an. 
higher    cenfure.     The    fynods   of 
Galloway    and    Fife,  as  alfo  the 
prefliytery  of  Dornoch,   addreffed 
the  commiffion  for  lenity,  tender- 
nefs,    and    forbearance,    towards 
the  fufpended  minifters  ;   and  the 
prefi)ytery  of  Aberdeen  reprefent^^ 
ed,   that,  in  their  judgment,  the 
fentence  of  fufpenfion  inflicted  on 
the    forefaid    minifters    was    too 
high,  and  that  it  was  a  ftretch  of 
ecclefiaftical     authority.       Many 
members  of  the  commiffion  rea- 
foned   in   the   fame  manner,   an4 
alleged,  that  the  act  and  fentence 
of  laft   aflbmbly    did    not   oblige 
them  to  proceed  to  an  higher  cen- 
fure at  this  meeting  of  the  com-. 
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miflfion.  The  queftion,  however, 
was  put,— Proceed  to  an  higher 
cenfurc,  or  not  ?  and  the  votes 
being  numbered,  were  found  equal 
on  both  fides:  upon  which  Mr. 
John  Gokhe,  the  moderator,  gave 
his  cafting  vote  to  proceed  to  an 
higher  cenfure  ;  which  ftands  in 
their  minutes  in  thefe  words: — 
"  The  commiflion  did  and  hereby 
do  loofe  the  relation  of  Mr.  Ebe- 
nezer  Eriivine,  minifter  at  Stirling, 
Mr.  William  Wilfon,  minifter  at 
Perth,  Mr.  Alexander  Moncrief, 
miniller  at  Ahornethy,  and  Mr. 
James  Fiiher,  minifter  at  Kinclaven, 
to  their  refpedive  charges,  and  de- 
clare them  no  longer  minifters  of 
this  church  ;  and  do  hereby  pro- 
hibit all  minifters  of  this  church 
to  emplo}*  them,  or  any  of  them, 
in  any  min-fierial  function.  And 
the  commiifion  do  declare  the 
churches  of  the  ftiid  minifters  va- 
cant from  and  after  the  date  of 
this  fentence." 

This  fenttnce  being  intimated 
to  them,  they  protefted  that  their 
minifterial  office  and  relation  to 
their  refpedive  charges  (liould  be 
held  as  valid  as  if  no  fuch  fen- 
tence  had  pafled  ;  and  that  they 
were  now  obliged  to  make  a  fe- 
ceffion  from  the  prevailing  party 
in  the  ecclefiaftical  courts;  and 
that  it  ihall  be  lawful  a.nd  war- 
rantable for  them  to  preach 
the  Gofpel,  and  diftharge  every 
branch  of  the  paftoral  office,  ac- 
cording to  the  word  of  God,  and 
the  eftablilhcd  principles  of  the 
church  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Ralph 
Erflcine,  minifter  at  Dunfermline, 
Mr.  Thomas  Mair,  minifter  at 
Orwel,  Mr.  John  ^I'Laron,  mi- 
nifter at   Edinburgh,   Mr.   John 


Currie,  minifter  at  KinglafTie,  Mr» 
James  Ward  law,  minifter  at  Dun- 
fermline, and  Mr.  Thomas  Nairn, 
minifter  at  Abbotftial,  protefted 
againft  the  fentence  of  the  com- 
miffion,  and  that  it  ftiould  be  law- 
ful for  them  to  complain  of  it  to 
any  fubfequent  general  affembly 
of  the  church. 

The  feceftion  properly  com- 
menced at  this  date.  And  accord- 
ingly the  ejected  minifters  de- 
clared in  their  proteft,  that  they 
were  laid  under  the  difagreeable 
necclnty  of  feceding,  not  from  the 
principles  and  conftitution  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  to  which, 
they  faid,  they  fteadfaftly  adhered, 
but  from  the  prefent  church- 
courts,  which  had  thrown  them 
out  from  minilteiial  communion. 
The  affembly,  however,  which  met 
in  May,  J 734,  did  lb  far  modify 
the  above  lentence,  that  they  em- 
powered the  fynod  of  Perth  and 
Stirling  to  receive  the  ejeded 
minifters  into  the  communion  of 
the  church,  and  reltore  them  to 
their  refpedive  charges;  but  with 
this  exprcfs  dire<^l,ion,  "  that  the 
faid  fynod  Ihould  not  take  upon 
them  to  judge  of  the  legality  or 
formality  of  the  former  procedure 
of  the  church  judicatories  in  rela- 
tion to  this  aftair,  or  either  ap- 
prove or  ccnfurc  the  fame.''  As 
this  appointment  neither  con- 
demned the  ad  of  the  preceding 
aiTerably,  nor  the  condud  of  the 
commiftion,  the  feceding  minifters 
confidered  it  to  be  rather  an  adt 
of  grace  than  ofjuftice;  and  there- 
foi'e,  they  faid,  they  could  not  re- 
turn to  the  church-courts  upon 
this  gr(»und;  and  they  publilhed 
to  the  world  the  reafons  of  their 
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rcfufal,  and  the  terms  upon  which 
they  were  willing  to  return  to 
the  communion  of  the  eftabliflicd 
church.  They  now  cref'led  them- 
felves  into  an  ecclefiaftical  court, 
which  they  called  the  /JJfociated 
Prefbjjferi/,  and  preached  occa- 
fionally  to  numbers  of  the  people 
who  joined  them  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  They  alfo  pub- 
lifhed  what  they  called  an  Ac}, 
Declaration,  and  Tefdmony^  to  the 
doftrine,  worfhip,  government, 
and  difcipline,  of  the  church  of 
Scotland  ;  and  againft  feveral  in- 
ftances,  as  they  faid,  of  defection 
from  thefe,  both  in  former  and  in 
the  prefent  times.  Some  time  after 
this,  feveral  minift^crs  of  the  elhi- 
bliflied  church  joined  them,  and 
the  Affociated  Prefby tery  now  con- 
fiflcd  of  eight  minifiers.  But  the 
general  afTembly,  which  met  in 
1738,  finding  that  the  number  of 
Seceders  was  much  increafed,  or- 
dered the  eight  minifters  to  be 
ferved  with  a  libel,  and  to  be  cited 
to  the  next  meeting  of  the  aflem- 
bly,  in  1739.  They  now  appeared 
at  the  bar  as  a  conftituted  prcfby- 
tcry,  and,  having  formally  declined 
the  affembly's  authority,  they  im- 
mediately withdrew.  The  alTem- 
bly,  which  met  next  year,  depofed 
them  from  the  office  of  the  mi- 
niftry;  which,  however,  they  con- 
tinued to  exercife  in  their  refpec- 
tive  congregations,  who  flill  ad- 
hered to  them,  and  ereded  mcet- 
ing-houfes,  where  they  preached 
till  their  death.  Mr.  James  Filher, 
the  laft  furvivor  of  them,  was,  by 
an  unanimous  call,  in  1741,  tran- 
flated  from  Kinclaven  to  Glafgow, 
where  he  continued  in  the  exer- 
cife of  his  miniAry  among  a  nu- 
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merous  congregation,  refpefted  by 
all  ranks  in  that  large  city,  and 
died  in  1775,  much  regretted  by 
his  people  and  friends.  In  174-5, 
the  feceding  minifters  were  become 
fo  numerous,  that  they  were  erect- 
ed into  three  different  prefbytcries, 
under  one  fynod,  when  a  ver^  un- 
profitable difpute  divided  them 
into  two  parties. 

The  burgefs  oath,  in  fome  of 
the  royal  boroughs  of  Scotland, 
contains  the  following  claufe:  *'  I 
profefs  and  allow  with  my  heart 
the  true  religion  prefently  pro- 
feffed  within  this  realm,  and  au- 
thor! fed  by  the  laws  thereof.  I 
will  abide  at  and  defend  the  fame 
to  my  life's  end,  renouncing  the 
Romifli  religion  called  Papiftri/." 
Meffrs.  Ebenezer  and  Ralph  Er- 
(kine,  James  Fifner,  and  others, 
affirmed  that  this  claufe  was  no 
way  contrary  to  the  principles 
upon  which  the  feceffion  was  form- 
ed, and  that  therefore  every  Se- 
ceder  might  lawfully  fwear  it. 
Melfrs.  Alexander  Moncrief,  Tho- 
mas Mair,  Adam  Gib,  and  others, 
contended,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  fwearing  of  the  above  claufe 
was  a  virtual  renunciation  of  their 
teftimony;  and  this  controverfy 
was  fo  keenly  agitated,  that  they 
Tplit  into  two  different  parties, 
and  now  meet  in  different  fynods. 
Thofe  of  them  who  affert  the  law- 
fulnefs  of  fwearing  the  burgefs 
oath  are  called  Burghers;  and  the 
other  party,  who  condemn  it,  are 
called  Antihurgher  Seceders.  Each 
party  claiming  to  itfelf  the  lawful 
conftitution  of  the  Ajfociate  Synody 
the  A nti  burghers,  after  feveral 
previous  fteps,  excommunicated 
the  BurgherS;  on  the  ground  of 
g  2  iheir 
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their  fin,  and  of  their  contumacy 
in  it.  This  rupture  took  place  in 
1747,  fince  which  period  no  at- 
tempts to  eftc6t  a  re-union  have 
been  fuccefsful.  They  remain  un- 
der the  jurifdidion  of  different 
fynods,  and  hold  feparate  com- 
munion, although  much  of  their 
former  hoftility  has  been  laid 
afide.  The  Antiburghers  confider 
the  Burghers  as  too  lax,  and  not 
fuificiently  Iteadfaft  to  their  tefti- 
mony.  The  Burghers,  on  the  other 
hand,  contend  that  the  Anti- 
burghers are  too  rigid,  in  that  they 
have  introduced  new  terms  of 
communion  into  the  focicty. 

What  follows  in  this  article  is  a 
farther  account  of  thofe  who  are 
commonly  called  the  Burgher  Se- 
ceders.  As  there  were  among 
them,  from  the  commencement  of 
their  feceihon,  feveral  Undents 
-who  had  been  educated  at  one  or 
other  of  the  univerfities,  they  ap- 
pointed one  of  their  miniftcrs  to 
give  ledures  in  theology,  and  train 
up  candidates  for  the  miniftry. 

Where  a  congregation  is  very 
numerous,  as  iu  Stirling,  Dun- 
fermline, and  Perth,  it  is  formed 
into  a  collegiate  charge,  and  pro- 
vided with  two  minirters.  They 
are  ereded  into  fix  different  pref- 
byteries,  united  in  one  general  fy- 
nod,  which  commonly  meets  at 
Edinburgh  in  May  and  September. 
They  have  alfo  a  fynod  in  Ireland, 
compofed  of  three  or  four  dif- 
ferent prefbyteries.  They  are  le- 
gally tolerated  in  Ireland;  and 
government,  fome  years  ago, 
grante,d  500/.  per  annum,  and  of 
late  an  additional  500/.;  which, 
when  divided  among  them,  affords 
to  each  minider  about  20/.   over 


and  above  the  ftipcnd  which  he 
receives  from  his  hearers.  Thefe 
have,  befides,  a  prelbytery  in  No- 
va Scotia  ;  and,  fome  years  ago, 
it  is  laid,  that  the  Burgher  and 
the  Antiburgiier  miniffers  refiding 
in  the  United  States  formed  a  co- 
alition, and  joined  in  a  general 
fynod,  which  they  call  the  Synod 
of  Nexo  York  and  Fcnnfyhania. 
They  all  preach  the  dodrines  con- 
tained in  the  Weftniiniler  Con- 
feffion  of  Faith  and  Catcchifms, 
as  they  believe  thefe  to  be  founded 
on  the  facred  fcriptures.  They 
catechize  their  hearers  publicly, 
and  vifit  them  from  houfe  to  houfe 
once  every  year.  They  will  not 
give  the  Lord's  fupper  to  thofe 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  principles 
of  the  Gofpel,  nor  to  fuch  as  are 
fcandalous  and  immoral  in  their 
lives.  They  condemn  private  bap- 
tifm  ;  nor  will  they  admit  thofe 
who  are  grofsly  ignorant  and  pro- 
fane to  be  fponfors  for  their  chil- 
dren. Believing  that  the  people 
have  a  natural  right  to  choofe 
their  own  paffors,  the  fettlement 
of  their  miiiiilers  always  proceeds 
upon  a  popular  election  ;  and  the 
candidate,  who  is  eledled  by  the 
majority,  is  ordained  among  them. 
Convinced  that  the  charge  of  fouls 
is  a  trufl  of  the  greatell  import- 
ance, they  carefully  watch  over 
the  morals  of  their  l^udents,  and 
direCl  them  to  fuch  a  courfe  of 
reading  and  ffudy  as  they  judge 
moil  proper  to  qualify  them  for 
the  profitable  difcharge  of  the 
paftoral  duties.  At  the  ordina- 
tion of  their  minifters  they  ufe  a 
formula  of  the  fame  kind  with  that 
of  the  cfiablifiied  church,  which 
their  minifters  are  bound  to  fub- 

fcribc 
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fcrlbe  when  called  to  it ;  and  if    timents  which  they  (the  Sccedcn) 


any  of  them  teach  dodrines  con- 
trary to  the  fcriptures,  or  the 
Weftminfter  Confeihon  of  Faith, 
they  are  fure  of  being  thrown  out 
of  their  communion.  By  this 
means,  uniformity  of  fentiment  is 
preferved  among  them;  nor  has 
any  of  their  minifters,  excepting 
one,  been  profecuted  for  error  in 
dodrine  fince  the  commencement 
of  their  fecelhon. 

They  believe  that  the  holy 
fcriptures  are  the  fole  criterion  of 
truth,  and  the  only  rule  to  dircd: 
mankind  to  glorify  and  enjo}'  God, 
the  chief  and  eternal  good  ;  and 
that  "  the  Supreme  Judge,  by 
which  all  controverfies  of  religiiMi 
are  to  be  determined,  and  all  the 
decrees  of  councils,  opinions  of 
antient  writers,  doctrines  of  men 
and  private  fpirits,  are  to  be  exa- 
mined, and  in  whofe  fcntence  we 
are  to  reft,  can  be  no  other  but 
the  Holy  Spirit  fpeaking  in  the 
fcriptures."  They  are  fully  per- 
fuaded,  however,  that  the  ftan- 
dards  of  public  authority  in  the 
church  of  Scotland  exhibit  a  juft 
and  conhftent  view  of  the  ineaning 
and  defign  of  the  holy  fcriptures 
with  regard  to  dodrine,  worlhip, 
government,  and  difcipline ;  and 
they, in  fo  far  differ  from  the  Dif- 
fenters  in  England,  in  that  they 
hold  tliefe  flandards  to  be  not  only 
articles  of  peace  and  a  tell  of  or- 
thodoxy, but  as  a  bond  of  union 
and  fellowlhip.  They  confidcr  a 
fimple  declaration  of  adherence 
to  the  fcriptures  as  too  equivocal 
a  proof  of  unity  in  fentiment,  be- 
caufe  Arians,  Socinians,  and  Ar- 
minians,  make  fuch  a  confeffion  of 


apprehend  are  fubverfive  of  the 
great  doctrines  of  the  Gofpel. 
They  believe  that  Jefus  Chrift  is 
the  only  King  and  Head  of  tha 
church,  which  is  his  body;  that  it 
is  his  fole  prerogative  to  enadl 
laws  for  the  government  of  his 
kingdom,  which  is  not  of  this 
world;  and  that  the  church  is  not 
polTeded  of  a  legillative,  but  only 
of  an  executive  power,  to  be  ex- 
ercifed  in  explaining  and  apply- 
ing to  their  proper  objects  and 
ends  thofe  laws  which  Chrill  hath 
publilhed  in  the  fcriptures.  Thofe 
doctrines  which  they  teach  rela- 
tive to  faith  and  pradice  are  exhi- 
bited at  great  length  in  an  Expla- 
nation of  the  Weftminfter  Affem- 
bly's  Shorter  Catechifm,  by  way 
of  quefiion  and  anfwer,  in'  two 
volumes,  compofed  chiefly  by  Mr. 
James  Fifher,  late  of  Glafgow, 
and  publilhed  by  defire  of  their 
fvnod. 

For  thefe  fifty  years  pafl,  the 
grounds  of  their  fecelhon,  they 
allege,  have  been  greatly  enlarged 
by  the  public  adminiflrations  of 
the  eftablirtied  church,  and  parti- 
cularly by  the  uniform  execution 
of  the  law  refpeding  patronage, 
which,  they  fay,  has  obliged  many 
thoufands  of  private  Chriliians 
to  withdraw  from  the  parilh 
churches,  and  join  their  fociety. 

In  moll:  of  their  congregations 
they  celebrate  the  Lord's  fuppcr 
twice  in  the  year  ;  and  they  cate- 
chize their  young  people  concern- 
ing their  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples of  religion  prcvioufly  to  their 
admidion  to  that  lacrament. — 
When  any  of  them  fall  into  the- 


their  faith,   while  they  retain  fen-     fm  of  fornication  or  adultery,  the 
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fcandal  is  regularly  purged  ac- 
cording to  the  form  of  prccols  in 
the  cltabliihed  church  ;  and  ihofe 
of  the  delinquents  vho  do  not 
fubmit  to  adequate  ccnfure  arc 
publicly  declared  to  be  fugitives 
from  difcipline,  and  arc  expelled 
the  fociety.  They  never  accept  a 
fum  of  money  as  a  commutation 
for  the  oftencc.  They  condemn  all 
clandeftine  and  irregular  marri- 
ages ;  nor  will  they  marry  any 
perfons  unlefs  they  have  been  pro- 
claimed in  the  parifh  church  on 
two  different  Lord's  davs  at  Icaft. 
The  conftitution  of  the  Anti- 
burgher  church  differs  very  little 
from  that  of  the  Burghers.  The 
fupreme  court  among  them  is  de- 
figned  The  General  Jjjbciate  Synod, 
having  under  its  jurifdiolion  three 
provincial  fynods  in  Scotland,  and 
one  in  Ireland.  They,  as  well  as 
the  Burgher  Seccders,  have  a  pro- 
fcflbr  of  theology,  whofe  kdures 
every  candidate  for  the  office  of  a 
preacher  is  obliged  to  attend. 
SECT,  a  collective  term,  compre- 
hending all  fuch  as  follow  the 
dodlrincs  and  opinions  of  fome  di- 
vine, philofophcr,  &c.  The  word 
fed,  fays  Dr.  Campbell  (Prelim. 
Difl'.)>  ariiong  the  Jews,  was  not 
in  its  application  entirely  coin- 
cident with  the  fame  term  as  ap- 
plied by  Chriftians  to  the  fubdi- 
vifionsfubliftingamong  themfelves. 
We,  if  I  miftake  not,  invariably 
ufe  it  of  thofe  who  form  feparate 
communions,  and  do  not  aflbciatc 
with  one  anotlier  in  religious  wor- 
(liip  and  ceremonies.  Thus  we 
call  Papifts,  Lutherans,  Calvinifts, 
different  feds,  not  fo  much  on  ac- 
count of  their  differences  in  opi- 
nion>  as  bccaufc  they  have  clia- 
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bli filed  to  themfelves  different  Aa- 
ternities,  to  Vv'hich,in  what  regards 
public  worfliip,  they  confine  them- 
felves ;  the  fcvcral  denominations 
above  mentioned  having  no  inter- 
community with  one  another  in 
facred  matters.  High  church  and 
low  church  we  call  only  parties, 
becaufe  they  have  not  formed  fe- 
parate communions.  Great  and 
known  differences  in  opinion,  when 
followed  by  no  external  breach  in 
the  fociety,  are  not  confidered 
with  us  as  conftituting  diftind 
feds,  though  their  differences  ia 
opinion  may  give  rife  to  mutual 
averfion.  Now,  in  the  Jewifli 
feds  (if  we  except  the  Samari- 
tans), there  were  no  feparate  com- 
munities ereded.  The  fame  tem- 
ple, and  the  fame  fynagogues, 
were  attended  alike  by  Pharifees 
and  by  Sadducees:  nay,  there  were 
often  of  both  denominations  in  the 
fanhedrim,  and  even  in  the  prieft- 
hood.— Another  difference  was,al- 
fo,  that  the  name  of  the  fed  was 
not  applied  to  all  the  people  who 
adopted  the  fame  opinions,  but 
folely  to  the  men  of  eminence 
among  them  who  were  confidered 
as  the  leaders  of  the  party. 
SELF-DEFENCE  implies  not  on- 
ly the  prefervation  of  one's  life, 
but  alfo  the  protedion  of  his  pro- 
perty, becaufe  without  property 
life  cannot  be  preferved  in  a  civi- 
lized nation. 

Some  condema  all  refiflancCf 
vvhatfoever  be  the  evil  offered,  or 
whofoever  be  the  perfon  that  offers 
it ;  others  will  not  admit  that  it 
fliould  pafs  any  farther  than  hare, 
refijtance ;  others  fay,  that  it  muft 
never  be  carried  fo  far  as  hazard- 
iti'^  the  Ufa  of  the  affailant ;  and 

others, 
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others,  again,  who  deny  it  not  to 
be  lawful  in  fome  cafes  to  kill  the 
aggrefibr,  at  the  fame  time  affirm 
it  to  be  a  thing  more  laudable,  and 
confonant  to  the  Go/pel,  to  choofe 
rather  to  lofe  one's  life  in  imita- 
tion of  Chrift,  than  to  fecure  it  at 
the  expenfe  of  another's,  in  pur- 
fuance  of  the  permijfion  of  nature. 
But, 

*'  Notwith (landing,"  fays  Grove, 
^'  the  great  names\\\\\i'h  may  appear 
on  the  fide  of  any  of  thefe  opinions, 
I  cannot  but  think  felf-de fence, 
though  it  proceeds  to  the  killing  of 
another  to  fave  one's  felf,  is  in 
common  cafes  not  barely  permit- 
ted, but  enjoined  by  nature ;  and 
that  a  man  would  be  wanting  to 
the  Author  of  his  being,  to  fociety, 
and  to  him/elf,  to  abandon  that  life 
with  which  he  is  put  in  truft.  That 
a  perfon  forfeits  his  own  life  to  the 
fword  of  juftice  by  taking  away 
another's  unprovoked,  is  a  prin- 
ciple not  to  be  difputed.  This 
being  fo,  I  afk,  whence  fhould  arife 
the  obligation  to  let  another  kill 
me,  rather  than  venture  to  fave 
inyfelf  by  deftroying  my  enemy  r 
It  cannot  arife  from  a  regard  to 
fociety,  which,  by  my  fuffering  ano- 
ther to  kill  me,  lofes  tico  lives ; 
that  of  an  honed  man  by  unjull 
violence,  and  that  of  his  murderer, 
if  it  can  be  called  a  lofs,  by  the 
hand  of  jullice.  Whereas,  by 
killing  the  invader  of  my  life, 
I  only  take  a  life,  which  mull 
jolhervvife  have  been  forfeited,  and 
prefent  the  life  of  an  innocent  per- 
fon. Nor,  for  the  fame  reafon, 
can  there  be  any  fuch  obligation 
ariiing  from  the  love  of  our  neigh- 
bour;  fince  I  do  not  really  yarc 
fcis  life  by  parting  with  my  own, 
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but  only  leave  him  to  be  put  to 
death  after  a  more  ignominious 
manner  by  the  public  execu- 
tioner. And  if  it  be  faid  that  I 
di (patch  him  with  his  fuis  upon 
him  into  the  other  world,  whicb. 
he  might  have  lived  long  enough, 
to  repent  of,  if  legally  condemn- 
ed ;  as  he  mull  anfwer  for  that, 
who  brought  me  under  a  ne- 
cefiity  of  ufing  this  method  for 
my  own  prcfervation  ;  fo  1  myfelf 
may  not  be  prepared,  or  may  not 
think  myfelf  fo,  or  fo  well  allur- 
ed of  it  as  to  venture  into  the  prc- 
fence  of  my  great  Judge:  and  no 
charity  obliges  me  to  prefer  the 
fafety  of  another's  foul  to  my  own. 
Sell-defence,  therefore,  may  be 
with  jullice  praclifed,  1.  In  cafe 
of  an  attempt  made  upon  the  life 
of  a  perfon,  agamft  which  he  has 
no  other  way  of  fecuring  himfelf 
but  repelling  torce  by  force.— 2. 
It  is  generally  efteemed  lawful  to 
kill  in  the  defence  of  chaftity,  fup- 
poling  there  be  no  other  way  of 
p ref ervi ng  it."  See  Grove's  Moral 
Fhilojiph./. 
SELF-DENIAL,  a  temi  that  de- 
notes our  reiinqui  riling  every 
thing  that  Itands  in  oppofitiou 
to  the  Divine  command,  and 
our  own  fpirirual  welfare,  1^ 
Matthew,  2i.  It  does  not  con- 
fift  in  denying  what  a  man  is, 
or  what  he  has;  in  refuling  fa- 
vours conferred  on  us  in  the  courfe 
of  Providence  ;  in  rejeding  the 
ufe  of  God's  creatures  ;  in  being 
caiclefs  of  life,  health,  and  fa- 
mily ;  in  macerating  the  body,  or 
abufmg  it  in  any  refped  ;  but  in 
renouncing  all  thofe  pleafures, 
profits,  views,  connedions,  or 
pradices,  that  are  prejudicial  to 

the 
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the   tru<?    intcrefts   of    the    foul,  word  of  God,  the  rule   of  duty ; 

The  undcrftanding  mull  be  fo  far  confidering    how   much    evil    we 

denied   as   not  to    lean    upon   it,  have  committed,  and  good  we  have 

independent  of  divine  inftruftion,  omitted.     It  is  a  duty  founded  on 

3  Prov.  5,  6.     The   will  muft   be  a  divine  command,  13,  2d  Cor.  5. 

denied,  fo  far  as  it  oppofes  the  will  and  ought  to  be,   1.  Deliberately, 

of  God,    5  Eph.  17.     The  affec-  —2.   Frequently.— 3.   Impartial- 


tions,  when  they  become  inordi- 
nate, 3  Col.  5.  The  gratification 
of  the  members  of  the  body  muft 
be  denied  when  out  of  their  due 
courfe,  6  Rom.  12,  13.     The  ho- 


ly.—4.  Diligently. — 5.  Wifely. — 
And,  6.  With  a  defire  of  amend- 
ment This,  though  a  legal  duf 7/ , 
as  fome  modern  Chrillians  would 
call  it,  is  elTential  to  our  improvc- 


nours  of  the  world,  and  praife  of  ment,  our  felicity,  and  interefl. 
men,  when  they  become  a  fnare,  *'  They,"  fays  Mr.  Wilberforce 
1 1  lieb.  24'  to  2(5.  Worldly  emo-  (Praci.  View),  "  who,  in  a  crazy 
luments  when  to  be  obtained  in  an  veflel,  navigate  a  fea  wherein  are 
unlawful  way,  or  v<'hcn  ftanding  in  flioals  and  currents  innumerable, 
oppofition  to  religion  and  ufeful-  if  they  would  keep  their  courfe, 
Defs,  4  Matt.  20,  22.  Friends  or  reach  their  port  in  fafety,  muft 
and  relatives,  fo  far  as  they  oppofe  carefully  repair  the  fmalleft  in- 
the  truth,  and  would  influence  us  juries,  and  often  throw  out  their 
to  oppofe  it  too,  12  Gen.  1.  Our  line,  and  take  their  obfervations. 
own  righteoufncfs,  fo  as  not  to  de-  In  the  voyage  of  life,  alfo,  the 
pend  upon  it,  3  Phil.  8,  9-  Life  Chriftian  who  would  not  make 
ilfelf  muft  be  laid  down,  if  called  fhipwreck  of  his  faith  while  he  is 
for,  in  the  caufe  of  Chrift,  \6  habitually  watchful  and  provident, 
Matthew,  24,  25.  In  fme,  every  mull  often  make  it  his  cxprefs  bu- 
lbing that  is  fmful  muft  be  de-  finefs  to  look  into  his  ftate,  and 
iiied,  however  pleafant,  or  appa-  alcerlain  his  progrefs." 
rently  advantageous,  fmce,  with-  SELF-EXISTFNCE  OF  GOD  is 
out  holinefs,  no  man  fhall  fee  the  his  entire  exiftence  of  himfelf,  not  * 
Lord,  12  Heb.  14.  To  enable  owing  it  to  any  other  being  what- 
«s  to  pradlife  this  duty,  let  us  con-  foever:  and  thus  God  would  exift, 
fidcr  the  injunction  of  Chrift,  \6  if  there  were  no  other  being  in  the 
Matt.  24  ;  his  eminent  example,  whole  compafs  of  nature  but  him- 
2  Phil.  5,  S;  the  encouragement  felf.  See  Existence  and  Eter- 
he  gives,  16'  Malt.  25;  the  ex-  nity  of  God. 
ample  of  the  faints  in  all  ages,  11  SELF-GOVERNMENT.  See 
Heb. ;  the  advantages  that  attend  IIeaht. 

it ;  and,  above  all,  learn  to  implore  SELF-KNOWLEDGE,  the  know- 

the  agency  of  that   Divine  Spirit,  ledge  of  one's  own  charafter,  abi- 

without  whom  we  can  do  nothing,  lities,  duties, principles, prejudices, 

SELF-EXy\MINATION     is     the  tempers,  fecret  fprings  of  aftion, 

calling   (Airfelves  to  a  llrid   ac-  thoughts,  memory,  tafte,  views  irt 

count  for  all  the  aftions  of  our  life,    virtues,    and    vices.       This 

lives :  comparing  them  with  the  knowledge  is  commanded  in  the 

i'criptures. 
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fcripturcs,  4  Pfalm  4.  13,  2d 
Cor.  5.  and  is  of  the  greatcl't  uti- 
lity, as  it  is  the  Ipring  of  felf-pof- 
fcflion,  leads  to  humility,  fted- 
fiifmefs,  charity,  moderation,  fclf- 
denial,and  promotes  our  ufefulnefs 
in  the  \vorld.  'I  o  obtain  it,  there 
Jliould  be  watchfulnefs,  frequent 
and  dole  attention  to  the  opera- 
tions of  our  own  minds,  regard  had 
to  the  opinions  of  others,  conver- 
liition,  reading  the  fcriptures,  and 
dependance  on  Divine  i^race.  See 
Ma/on  on  Self  Kno~u:lcdge ;  Locke 
on  the  Underft.  ;  Ji'atts's  Jmproic- 
ment  of  the  I\Iind. 

SELF-LO\' E is  that  inllinclive  prin- 
ciple which  impels  every  animal, 
rational  and  irrational,  topreferve 
its  life  and  promote  its  own  hap- 
pinofs.  "  It  is  very  generally  con- 
founded with  felfiflinefs  ;  but,  per- 
haps, the  one  propenfity  is  diftin<^t 
from  the  other.  Every  man  loves 
himfelf,  but  every  man  is  not 
felfifh.  The  feltilb  man  grafps  at 
all  immediate  advantages,  regard- 
lefs  of  the  confequences  which  his 
conduc^t  may  have  upon  his  neigh- 
bour. Self-love  only  prompts  him 
who  is  aduated  by  it  to  procure  to 
himfelf  the  greateft  pofTible  fum  of 
happinefs  during  the  whole  of  his 
exiftence.  In  this  purfuit,  the  ra- 
tional felf-lover  will  often  forego 
a  prefent  enjoyment  to  obtain  a 
greater  and  more  permanent  one 
in  reverfion  ;  and  he  will  as  often 
fubmit  to  a  prefent  pain  to  avoid 
a  greater  hereafter.  Self-love,  as 
diitinguilhed  from  felfiihnefs,  al- 
ways comprehends  the  whole  of  a 
man's  exiftence;  and,  in  that  ex- 
tended lenfe  of  the  phrafe,  every 
man  is  a  felf-lover:  for,  with  eter- 
nity in  his  view,  it  is  lurely  not 
Vol.  II.  H 
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pofTible  for  the  moft  dirmferefted 
of  the  human  race  not  to  prefer 
himfelf  to  all  other  men,  if  their 
future  and  everlafting  interefts 
could  come  into  competition.  Thi.s, 
indeed,  t!iey  never  can  do;  for 
though  the  introduftion  of  evil 
into  the  world,  and  the  difierent 
ranks  which  it  makes  neceflary  in 
fociety,  put  it  in  the  power  of  a 
man  to  raife  himfelf  in  the  prefent 
Itate  by  the  deprelfion  of  his  neiirh- 
hour,  or  by  the  praftice  of  injui- 
tice,  yet,  in  the  purfuit  of  the  glo'=- 
rious  prize  which  is  fet  before  us, 
there  can  be  no  rivallhip  amon!:^ 
I  he  competitors.  The  luccefs  of 
one  is  no  injury  to  another;  and, 
therefore,  in  this  foni^e  of  the; 
phrafe,  felf-love  is  not  only  law- 
ful, but  abfolutely  unavoidable." 
Self-love,  however,  fays  Jortih 
(fer.  13,  vol.  IV.),  is  vicious 
w  hen  it  leads  us  to  judge  too  fa- 
vourably of  our  faults.— 2.  ^Vhen 
we  think  too  well  of  our  righte- 
oufnefs,  and  over-value  our  good 
aaions,  and  are  pure  in  our  own 
eyes.— 3.  When  we  over-value  our 
abilities,  and  entertain  too  good 
an  opinion  of  our  knowledge  and 
capacity. — 4.  When  we  are  proud 
and  vain  of  inferior  things,  and 
value  ourfelves  upon  the  ftation 
and  circumftances  in  which  not 
our  own  deferts,  but  fome  other 
caufe,  has  placed  us. — 5.  When 
we  make  our  worldly  intereft, 
convenience,  eafe,  or  pleafure,  the 
great  end  of  our  a^ftions. 

Much  has  been  faid  about  the 
dodrine  of  dihnterefted  love  to 
God.  It  muft  be  confefled,  that 
we  ought  to  love  him  for  his  own 
excellencies ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to 
form  an  idea  bow  we  can  love  God 
h  h  uncon- 
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linConne<^ed  with  an}"'  intereft  to 
ourlelves.  What,  indeed,  we  ought 
to  do,  and  what  we  really  do,  or 
can  do,  is  very  different.     There 
is  an  everlafting  obligation  on  men 
to  love  God  for  what  he  is,  how- 
ever incapable  of  doing  it ;  but,  at 
the  fame  time,  our  love  to  him  is 
our  intereft ;   nor   can   we   in  the 
prefent  flate,  I  think,  while  pof- 
ieffed    of  fuch    bodies   and    fuch 
minds,  love  God  without  includ- 
ing a  fenfe  of  his  relative  goodnefs. 
"  We  love  him,"  fays  John,  "  be- 
caufe  he  firft  loved  us."  See  Love. 
SEMI-ARIANS  were  thus  deno- 
minated,   becaufe,   in   profeffion, 
they  condemned  the  errors  of  the 
Arians,  but  in  reality  maintained 
their    principles,    only   palliating 
and  concealing  them  under  fofter 
and  more  moderate  terms.    They 
would  not  allow,  with  the  ortho- 
<iox,  that  the  Son  was  ojeaoso-i©-,  of 
the  fame  fubftance,   but  only  o/^oi- 
acrt©-,  of  a  like  fubftance  with  the 
Father  J  and  thus,   though  in  ex- 
preflion  they  differed  from  the  or- 
thodox in   a   fingle  letter    only, 
yet  in  ef^ed.  they  denied  the  divi- 
nity of  Jefus  Chrift.     The  Semi- 
arianifm   of  the  moderns  conlifts 
in  their  maintaining  that  the  Son 
was,   from  all  eternity,   begotten 
by  the  uill  of  the  Father ;  contrary 
to  the  doftrine  of  thofe  who  teach 
that  the  eternal  generation  is  necef- 
fary.     Such,  at  leaft,  are  the  re- 
fpcdive  opinions  of  Dr.  Clarke  and 
Biftiop  Bull. 

SEMI-PELAGIANS,  a  name  an- 
tiently,  and  even  at  this  day,  given 
to  fuch  as  retain  fome  tindure  of 
Pelagianifm. 

Callian,  who  had  been  a  deacon 
of  Conftautinople,  and  was  after^ 


wards  a  prieft  at  Marfeilles,  was- 
the  chief  of  thefe  Semi-Pelagians, 
whole  leading  principles  were,    1. 
That    God    did   not  difpenfe   his 
grace  to  one  more   than   another, 
in   confequence  of  predeftination, 
i.  e.  an  eternal  and  abfolute  de- 
cree,  but  was  willing  to  fave  all 
men,  if  they   complied   with  the 
terms    of  his    Gofpel.— 2.    That 
Chrift  died  for  all  men. — 3.  That 
the   grace    purchafed   by   Chrift, 
and  neceffary  to  falvation,  was  of- 
fered to  all  men.— 4<.   That  man, 
before  he  received  grace,  was  ca- 
pable of  faith  and  holy  defires.-— 
5.    That  man  was  born  free,  and 
was,  confequently,  capable  of  re- 
lifting  the  influences  of  grace,  or 
of  complying  with  its  fuggeftion. 
—The  Semi-Pelagians  were  very 
numerous ;    and    the   dodrine   of 
Cafiian,  though  varioufly  explain- 
ed, was   received  in   the  greateft 
part  of  the  monaftic   fchools   in 
Gaul,  from  whence  it  fpread  itfelf 
far  and  wide  through  the  European 
provinces.       As    to    the    Greeks, 
and  other  Eaftern  Chriftians,  they 
had  embraced  the  Semi-Pelagian 
dodrines  before  Caftian.     In   the 
lixth  century  the  controverfy  be- 
tween    the     Semi-Pelagians    and 
the  difciples  of  Auguftin  prevailed 
much,    and   continued    to   divide 
the  Weftern  churches. 
SENSATION  properly  fignifies  that 
internal  ad  by  which  we  are  made 
confcious  of  plea fu re  or  pain  felt 
at  the  organ  of  fenfe.     As  to  fen- 
fations  and  feelings,  fays  Dr.  Reid, 
fome  belong  to  the  animal  part  of 
our  nature,   and  are  common   to 
us  with  the  brutes ;  others  belong 
to   the  rational  and   moral  part. 
The  firft  are  more  properly  called 

fenjations  ; 
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fenfations ;  the  laft,  feelings.  The 
French  word  fentiment  is  common 
to  both.  The  delign  of  the  Al- 
mighty in  giving  us  both  the  pain- 
ful and  agreeable  feelings  is,  for 
the  mofl  part,  obvious,  and  well 
deferving  our  notice.  1.  The  pain- 
ful fenfations  are  admonitions  to 
avoid  what  would  hurt  us;  and 
the  agreeable  fenfations  to  invite 
us  to  thofe  adions  that  are  neccf- 
fary  to  the  prefervation  of  the  in- 
dividual or  the  kind.— 2.  By  the 
fame  means,  nature  invites  us  to 
moderate  bodily  exercife,  and  ad- 
monilhes  us  to  avoid  idlenefs  and 
inactivity  on  the  one  hand,  and 
exceffive  labour  on  the  other.—- 
3.  The  moderate  exercife  of  all 
our  rational  powers  gives  pleafure. 
-—• i.  Every  fpecies  of  beauty  is 
beheld  with  pleafure,  and  every 
fpecies  of  deformity  with  difguft. 
'—5.  The  benevolent  affections  are 
all  accompanied  with   an   agreea- 


is  difputed.  On  the  affirmative 
fide  it  is  faid,  that,  1.  We  ap- 
prove or  difapprove  certain  adions 
without  deliberation. — 2.  This  ap- 
probation or  difapprobation  is  uni- 
form and  univerfal.  But  againft 
this  opinion  it  is  anfwered,  that, 
1.  This  uniformity  of  fentiment 
does  not  pervade  all  nations. — 2. 
Approbation  of  particular  condu(St 
arifes  from  a  fenfe  of  its  advan- 
tages. The  idea  continues  when 
the  motive  no  longer  exifis;  re- 
ceives ftrength  from  authority, 
imitation,  &c.  The  efficacy  of 
imitation  is  mod  obfervable  in 
children.— -3.  There  are  no  max- 
ims univerfally  true,  but  bend  to 
circumllances.— 4.  There  can  be 
no  idea  without  an  object,  and  in- 
flinCl  is  infeparable  from  the  idea 
of  the  objeCl:.  See  Faleys  Moral 
Phi/of.,  \o\.  I.,  chap.  V.  y  Hutchefoii 
Gil  the  PaJJions^  p.  24o,  &c. ;  Ma- 
fo7i's  Sermons,  vol.  I.,  p.  253. 


ble  feeling  ;  the  malevolent  on  the  SEPTUAGINT,  the  name  given  to 


contrary  :--and,  6.  The  highefl, 
the  nobleft,  and  mofi;  durable 
pleafure,  is  that  of  doing  well ; 
and  the  mod  bitter  and  painful 
fentiment,  the  anguifli  and  remorfe 
of  a  guilty  confcience.  See  T/ie- 
orie  des  Sentimens  A gr cables  ;  Reid 
on  the  IntelleHual  Poxoers,  p.  232  ; 
Karnes  s  Critici/mSt  vol.  II.,  p.  501. 


a  Greek  verfion  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Teftament,  from  its  being 
fuppofed  to  be  the  work  of  feventy* 
two  Jews,  who  are  ufually  called 
the  feventy  interpreters,  becaufe 
feventy  is  a  round  number. 

Ariftobulus,  who  was  tutor  to 
Ptolemy  Phyfion  ;  Philo,  who  liv- 
ed in  our  Saviour's  time,  and  was 


SENSE,    a   faculty   of    the    foul,,  cotemporary  with    the    apoftles ; 
whereby  it  perceives  external  ob-     and  Jofephus,  fpeak  of  this  tranf- 


jects  by  means  of  impreffions  made 
on  the  organs  of  the  body. 

Moral  fenfe  is  faid  to  be  an  ap- 
prehenfion  of  that  beauty  or  de- 
formity which  arifes  in  the  mind 
by  a  kind  of  natural  inftind,  pre- 


lation  as  made  by  feventy-two  in- 
terpreters, by  the  care  of  Deme- 
trius Phalerus,  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  All  the 
Chriftian  writers  during  the  firft 
fifteen  centuries  of  the   Chrjltian 


vioufly  to  any  reafoning  upon  the  aera  have  admitted  this  account  of 
remoter  confequences  of  adions.  the  Septuagint  as  an  undoubted 
Whether  this  really  exifts  or  not,     fad  j   but,  fince  the  reformation, 

H  h  h  ^  critics 
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critics  have  boldly  called  it  in 
quellion.  But  whatever  ditlereiices 
of  opinions  there  have  been  as  to 
the  mode  of  tranfliition,  it  is  iini- 
verfally  acknowledged  that  fuch  a 
veilion,  whole  or  in  part,  cxifted  ; 
and  it  is  pretty  evident  that  moll 
of  the  books  ?n}/Ji  have,  been  tranl- 
lated    before   our  Saviour's    time, 


Greek  fathers:    the  whole  to  be 
completed  in  four  volumes. 

Thole  who  defire  a  larger  ac- 
count of  this  tranflation  may  con- 
fult  Hodi/  de  Bib.  Textibus;  Pri- 
dcauxs  Conueclions ;  Owtn's  Inquinj 
info  the  Septuag'mt  Verjion;  Blair  s 
hectvres  on  the  Canon;  and  ISli- 
chaJus  Introduci.  to  the  New  T(jl. 


as  they  are  quoted   by   him    and  SKPTUAGINT CHRONOLOGY, 


his  apol"tles.  It  muft  alio  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  wonderful  providence 
in  favour  of  the  religion  of  Jefus. 
It  prepared  the  way  for  his  com- 
ing, and  afterwards  greatly  pro- 
moted the  letting  up  of  his  king- 
dom in  the  world  ;  lor  hitherto 
the  fcriptures  had  remained  lock- 
ed up  from  all  other  nations  but 
the  Jews  in  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
which  was  underftood  by  no  other 
nation  ;  but  now  it  was  tranflated 
into  the  Greek  language,  which 
-  was  a  language  commonly  un- 
derftood by  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

There  have  been  various  edi- 
tions of  the  Septuagint ;  fuch  as 
Breitenger's  edition,  1730^  Bofs's 
edition,  1709;  Daniel's  edition, 
1653 ;  Mills's  edition,  12mo., 
1725  ;  bilhop  Pearfon's,  printed 
by  Field,  12mo.,  1665;  but 
Grabes's  edition,  })ubliihed  in 
1707>   is  in  great  repute. 

Dr.  Holmes,  canon  of  Chrift 
Church,    has   been   labouring  for 


the  chronology  which  is  formed 
from  the  dates  and  periods  of 
time  tnentioned  in  the  Septuagint 
trandalion  of  the  Old  Teitament. 
It  reckons  1500  years  more  from 
the  creation  to  Abraham  than  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  Dr.  Kennicott,  in 
the  dilfcrtation  prefixed  to  his 
Hcbre\v  Bible,  has  lliewn  it  to  be 
very  probable  that  the  chronology 
of  the  Hebrew  fcriptures,  fmce  the 
period  juft  mentioned,  was  cor- 
rupted by  the  Jews  between  the 
years  175  and  200;  and  that  llie 
chronology  of  the  Septuagint  is 
more  agreeable  to  truth.  It  is  a 
fad,  that,  during  the  fecond  and 
third  centuries,  the  Hebrew  fcrip- 
tures were  almoft  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jews,  while  the  Sep- 
tuagint was  confined  to  the  Chrift- 
ians.  The  Jews  had,  therefore, 
a  very  favourable  opportunity  for 
this  corruption.  The  following  is 
the  reafon  which  is  given  by  Ori- 
ental writers:  It  being  a  very  an* 
tient  tradition  that  MelTiah  was  to 


fome  years  on  a  correct  edition  of    come  in  the  fixth  chiliad,  becaufc 
the  Septuagint.    He  has  been  col-    he  was  to  come  in  the  laft   days 


lating  from  more  than  three  hun- 
dred Greek  manufcripts;  from 
twenty  or  more  Coptic,  Syriac, 
Arabic,  I^clavoiiian,  and  Arme- 
nian manufcripts;  from  eleven 
editions  of  the  Greek  text  and 
Yerfioiis;    and   from   near   thirty 


(founded  on  a  myftical  applica- 
tion of  the  fix  days  creation),  the 
contrivance  was  to  fliorten  the  age 
of  the  world  from  about  5500  to 
3760;  and  thence  to  prove  that 
Jefus  could  not  be  the  MelTiah. 
Dr.  Kennicott  adds,    that    fome 
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Hebrew  copies,  having  the  larger 
chronology,  were  extant  till  the 
time  of  Kufcbius,  and  fome  till 
the  year  700. 

SERMON,  a  difcourfe  (lelivcrcil 
in  public  for  the  purpofe  of  rt-li^i- 
Dus  initruction  and  iniprovcineiit. 
In  order  to  make  a  good  fer- 
mon,  a  man  ought  to  pollels  a 
Confiderable  ihare  of  knowledge. 
Three  books  elpeciaily  he  fhoiild 
be  well  acquainted  with  : — that 
of  his  own  heart ;  that  of  the 
world  in  general ;  and  that  of  the 
ieripturc ;  which  lalt  ought  to 
be  fludied  with  inteule  applica- 
tion and  care  ;  for  he  who  teaches 
otiicrs  ought  to  know  not  only 
as  much,  but  more  than  his 
hearers.  Let  a  minifter,  there- 
fore, avail  himfelf  of  as  much 
knowledge  as  he  poilibly  can. 
It  is  no  honour  to  be  ignorant ; 
it  is  no  difgrace  to  be  wife.  "  Let 
not  one  day  flip  through  your 
hands,"  fays  one,  "  without  laying 
up  fome  few  ideas  to  fit  you 
for  the  miniilry.  Frequently  fay 
within  yourfelves,  *  1  Icorn  the 
thought  of  being  a  poor,  raw,  ig- 
jiorant  boy  in  the  pulpit.'"  "  Be 
diligent,"  fays  another  :  "  he  that 
does  not  prepare  what  to   fay   to 

.  the  people,  tempts  God  to  come 
out  of  his  ordinary  way  to  his 
alliftance ;  as  he  that  depends 
upon  his  own  preparations  makes 
a  god  of  his  gifts." 

As  to  the  exordium.  It  fhould 
correfpond  with  the  fubjeCi  on 
which  we  are  about  to  treat.  For 
this  purpofe  the  context  often 
forms  a  fource  of  appropriate  re- 
mark ;  and  this,  though  called 
a  hackneyed  way,  is  one  of  the 
fcjeft  for  opening  gradually   to  the 
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fubjecl;  though,  I  confefs,  aUvay* 
to  ule  it  is  not  fo  well,  as  it  looks 
formal.  'J  here  are  fome  fubjeCts 
in  which  the  context  cannot  bo 
Confulted  ;  then,  perhaps,  it  is  befb 
to  begin  with  fome  palfagc  of  fcrip- 
ture  appolite  to  the  fnbject,or  fome 
ftriking  obfervation.  It  has  been  de- 
bated, indeed,  whether  we  fliould 
begin  with  any  thing  particularly"- 
calculated  to  gain  the  attention,  or 
whether  we  (hould  rife  gradually 
in  the  ftrength  of  remark  and  apt-« 
nefs  of  lentiment.  As  to  this,  we 
may  obferve,  that,  although  it 
be  acknowledged  that  a  miniftcr 
fliould  flame  moll  towards  the 
end,  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to 
guard  againft  a  too  low  and  fee- 
ble manner  in  the  exordium.  It 
has  been  frequently  the  prac'licc 
of  making  apologies,  by  way  of 
introduction  :  though  this  may  be 
admitted  in  fome  Angular  cafes, 
as  on  the  fudden  death  of  a  mi- 
ni fter,  or  difappointinent  of  the 
preacher  through  unforefeen  cir- 
cumftances,  yet  I  think  it  is  often 
made  ule  of  where  it  is  entirely 
unnecelTary,  and  carries  with  it 
an  air  of  affcdation  and  pride. 
An  apology  for  a  man's  felf  is  oftea 
more  a  reflection  than  any  thing 
elfe.  If  he  be  not  qualifled,  why 
have  the  effrontery  to  engage  ? 
and,  if  qualiiied,  why  tell  the 
people  an  untruth  ? 

Exordiums  Ihould  be  fliort: 
fome  give  us  an  abridgment  ul 
their  fermon  in  their  introduc-* 
tion,  which  takes  oft'  the  people* 
attention  afterwards  ;  others  pro- 
mife  fo  much,  that  the  expectation 
thereby  raifed  is  often  dlfapp(jiut- 
ed.  Both  thefe  fliould  be  avoided  ; 
and  a  Ample,  cofrecl,  modoli,  de- 
liberate. 
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!il)erate,  eafy  gradation  to  the  text    fpcaking  to    the   plained  capaci' 


attended  to. 

As  to  the  plan.  Sometimes  a 
text  may  be  dilcufled  by  expo- 
fition  and  iiifcrcjice;  fometimes 
by  raifing  a  propofition,  as  the 
general  fentiment  otthe  text,  from 
which  fcveral  truths  may  be  de- 
duced and  infiUed  on;  fometimes 
bygeneralobfervations;  and  fome- 
times by  divifion.  If  we  difcufs  by 
expofition,  then  we  ihould  exa- 
mine the  authenticity  of  the  read- 
ing, the  accuracy  of  the  tranlla- 
tion,  and  the  fcope  of  the  writer.  If 
a  proportion  beraifed,  care  fhould 
be  taken  that  it  is  founded  on  the 
meaning  of  the  text.  If  obferva- 
tions  be  made,  they  fliould  not 
be  too  numerous,  or  foreign,  nor 
upon  every  particle  in  the  text. 
If  by  divifion,  the  heads  lliould  be 
diftincil  and  few,  yet  have  a  jufl 
dependance  and  connection  one 
with  the  other.  It  was  the  cuftom 
of  the  laft  century  to  have  fuch  a 
multitude  of  heads,  fubdivifions, 
obfervations,  and  inferences,  that 
hardly  any  one  could  remember 
them  :  it  is  the  cuftom  ofthe  prefcnt 
day,  among  many,  to  run  into  the 
other  extreme,  and  to  have  no 
divifion  at  all.     This  is  equally  as 


injurious. 


I  have  no   notion," 


fays  one,  "  of  the  great  ufefulnefs 
of  a  fermon  without  heads  and 
divifion.  They  fhould  be  few,  and 
diftinO,  and  not  coincide.  But  a 
general  harangue,  or  a  fermon 
with  a  concealed  divifion,  is  very 
improper  for  the  generality  of 
hearers,  efpecially  the  common 
people,  as  they  can  neither  re- 
member it,  nor  fo  well  underftand 
it.''  Another  obferves :  "  We 
ihould    ever    remember   we    are 


ties ;  and  as  the  arranging  our 
ideas  properly  is  neceflary  to  our 
being  underitood,  fo  the  giving 
each  divifion  of  our  difcourfe  its 
denomination  of  number  has  a 
happy  effect  to  aflift  the  attention 
and  memory  of  our  hearers," 

As  to  the  atnphucatioii.  After 
having  laid  a  good  foundation  on 
which  to  build,  the  fuperftrudure 
fnould  be  raifed  with  care.  *'  Let 
every  text  have  its  true  meaning, 
every  truth  its  due  weight,  every 
hearer  his  proper  portion.''  The 
reafoning  Ihoidd  be  clear,  deli- 
berate, and  Itrong.  No  flights  of 
wit  ihould  be  indulged;  butaclofe 
attention  to  the  fubjed:,  with  every 
exertion  to  inform  the  judgment, 
and  imprefs  the  heart.  It  is  in 
this  part  of  a  fermon  that  it  will 
be  feen  whether  a  man  under- 
llands  his  fubjeft,  enters  into  the 
fpirit  of  it,  or  whether,  after  all 
his  parade,  he  be  a  mere  trifler, 
I  have  known  fome,  who,  after 
having  given  a  pleafing  exordium, 
and  ingenious  plan,  have  been 
very  deficient  in  the  amplification 
ofthe  l"ubje(J:l;;  which  Ihews  that  a 
man  may  be  capable  of  making  a 
good  plan,  and  not  a  good  fer- 
mon, which,  ofthe  two,  perhaps, 
is  worfe  than  making  a  good  fer- 
mon without  a  good  plan.  The 
beft  of  men,  however,  cannot  al- 
ways enter  into  the  fubjedt  with 
that  ability  which  at  certain  times 
they  are  capable  of.  If  in  our  at- 
tempts, therefore,  to  enlarge  on 
particulars  we  find  our  thoughts 
do  not  run  freely  on  any  point,  we 
fhould  not  urge  them  too  much ; 
this  will  tire  and  jade  the  faculties 
too  fooa.      But  purfue  our  plan. 

Better 
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Better  thoughts  may  occur  after-     bombaftic  expreffions,  are  not  at 


wards,    which  we    may  occafion 
ally  infert. 

^s  to  the  application.  It  is  much 
to  be  lamented  that  this  is  a  part 
which  does  not  belong  to  the  icr- 
mons  of  fome  divines.  They  can 
difcufs  a  topic  in  a  general  way, 
fliew  their  abilities,  and  give  pleaf- 
ing  defcriptions  of  virtue  and  re- 
ligion ;  but  to  appli;  they  think 
will  hurt  the  feelings  of  their  au- 
ditors. But  I  believe  it  has  been 
found  that,  among  fiich,  little  good 
has  been  done;  nor  is  it  likely, 
when  the  people  are  never  led  to 
fuppofe  that  they  are  the  parties 
interefted.  There  are  alfo  fome 
dodrinal  preachers  who  rejed;  ap- 


all  confident.  Quoting  Latin  and 
Greek  fentences  will  be  of  little 
utility.  Long  argumentations,  and 
drymetaphyficalreafonings,fliould 
be  avoided.  A  plain  manly  ftyle, 
fo  clear  that  it  cannot  be  mifnn- 
d-rftood,  fliould  be  purfued.  The 
fcripturos  are  the  beft  model.  Mr. 
Flavel  fays,  *'  The  devil  is  very 
bufy  with  minifters  in  their  ftudies 
tempting  them  to  lofty  language, 
and  terms  of  art,  above  their  hear- 
ers capacities.'' 

The  ftyle  fliould  be  correal:  that 
a  man  may  preach,  and  do  good, 
without  knowing  grammar,  is  not 
to  be  doubted  ;  but  certainly  it 
cannot  be  pleafing  to  hear  a  man, 


phcation  altogether,  and  who  af-     who  fets   himfeif  up  as  a  teacher 
fe(ft   to   difcharge  their    office  by     of  others,  continually  violatintr  all 


narrating  and  reafoning  only;  but 
fuch  (hould  remember  that  rea- 
foning is  perfuafion ;  and  that 
themfelves,  as  often  as  any  men, 
flide  into  perfonal  application, 
efpecially  m  difculhng  certain  fa- 
vourite points  in  divinity.  Ap- 
plication is  certainly  one  of  the 
moft  important  parts  of  a  fer- 
mon.  Here  both  the  judgment 
and  the  pafllons  fliould  be  pow- 
erfully addreffed.  Here  the  mi- 
Tiifter  mull  reafon,  expoftulate, 
invite,  warn,  and  exhort;  and  all 
without  harlhnefs,  and  an  infult- 
ing  air.  Here  pity,  love,  faith- 
fulnefs,  concern,  mull  be  all  dif- 
played.  The  application,  how- 
ever, muft  not  be  too  long,  or  un- 
natural, nor,  I  think,  concluded 
abruptly.  We  fhall  now  fubjoin 
a  few  remarks  as  to  ftyle  and  de- 
livery. 

As  to  fiijle:  it  (hould  be  perfpi- 
cuous.  Singular  terms,  hard  words, 


the  rules  of  grammar,  and  render- 
ing himfeif  a  laughing-flock  to  the 
more  intelligent  part  of  the  con- 
gregation ;  and  yet,  fays  one,  "  I 
have  heard  perfons,  who  could 
fcarce  utter  three  fentences  with- 
out a  falfe  conftru(flion,  make 
grammatical  criticifms  not  only  on 
the  Englifh  language,  but  on  La- 
tin, Greek,  and  Hebrew." 

Care  fhould  always  be  taken 
not  to  ufe  a  redundancy  of  words, 
and  a  jingle  of  fentences  and  fyl- 
lables,  as  they  carry  more  an  air 
of  pedantry  than  of  prudence. 

As  to  the  life  offgures.  "  A  no- 
ble metaphor,  when  it  is  placed 
to  an  advantage,  calls  a  kind  of 
glory  round  it,  and  darts  a  luftre 
through  a  whole  fentence."  But 
the  prefent  and  the  paft  age  have 
abounded  with  preachers  who  have 
murdered  and  diflorted  figures  in 
a  Ihameful  manner.  Keach''s  me- 
taphors are  run  beyond    all  due 

bjunds. 
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bounds.  Yet  I  know  of  no  me- 
thod lb  ufeful  in  preaching  as  by 
ficfures,  when  welj  cholen,  when 
thev  are  not  too  mean,  or  drawn 
out  into  too  many  parallels.  The 
fcriptures  abound  with  figures. 
Our  Lord  and  the  difciples  con- 
ftantly  ufcd  them  ;  and  people  un- 
derftand  a  fubject  better  when  re- 
prefented  by  a  figure,  than  by 
learned  dilquifitions. 

As  to  the  ddkcyy  offcnnons,  we 
jrefer  to  the  articles  Declama- 
tion, and  Eloquence.  See  alio 

MiNISTEll,  and   PllEACtllNG. 

The  ienuons  of  the  firll  rank 
are,  Majjilons,  Bourdaloue'sy  Fenc 
loji's,  BojjueVs.FU'chien's^  Barraxvs, 
Saurin'Sf  and  Blair's.  Thole  which 
fuit  the  middle  clals,  and  perhaps 
the  mod  uleful,  are,  R.  Walker  .s, 
Dunhifs,  Erjkinc's,  Flavd's,  Tilht- 
fort's,  Lambert'stStennett's,  Daiies's, 
Doddridge  Sy  and  Watts s;  with  a 
vail  variety  of  others,  which  may 
be  ^QGn  in  anv  divinity  catalogue. 
SER.PENT1NIANS,  or  Ophites, 
heretics  in  the  lecond  century, 
fo  called  from  the  veneration  they 
Imd  for  the  ferpent  that  tempted 
Eve,  and  the  worlliip  paid  to  a 
real  fcipent :  they  pretended  that 
the  ferpent  was  Jefus  Chrilt,  and 
that  he  taught  men  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil.  They  diftin- 
guiJhed  between  Jefus  and  Chrirt. 
JeJ'us,  they  faid,  was  born  of  the 
Virgin,  but  Chrilt  came  down 
from  heaven  to  be  united  with 
bim ;  Jefus  was  crucified,  but 
Chrilt  had  left  him  to  return  to 
heaven.  They  diitinguilhed  the 
God  of  the  Jews,  whom  they 
termed  Jaldabaoth,  from  the  fu- 
preme  God  :  to  the  former  they 
afciibed  the  body;  to  the  latter 
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the  foul  of  men.  It  is  faid  thcr 
had  a  live  ferpent,  which  they  kept 
in  a  kind  of  cage  :  at  certain  times 
they  opened  the  cage-door,  and 
called  the  ferpent :  the  animal 
came  out,  .and,  mounting  upon 
the  table,  twined  itfelf  about  Ibine 
loaves  of  bread.  This  bread  they 
broke,  and  diltributed  it  to  the 
company ;  and  this  they  called 
their  Euc/iarijL 

SERVITES,  a  religious  order  in 
the  church  of  Rome,  founded 
about  the  year  V233  by  feven  Flo- 
rentine merchants,  who,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  bilhop  of  Flo- 
rence, renounced  the  world,  and 
lived  together  in  a  religious  com- 
munity on  Mount  Senar,  two 
leagues  from  that  city. 

SETHIANS,  heretics  who  paid 
divine  worlhip  to  Seth,  whom 
they  looked  upon  to  be  Jefui 
Chrilt,  the  Son  of  God,  but  who 
was  made  by  a  third  divinity,  and 
lubllituted  in  the  room  of  the  two 
families  of  Abel  and  Cain,  which 
had  been  deftroyed  by  the  deluge. 
'I'hey  appeared  in  Egypt  in  the 
lecond  century ;  and,  as  they 
were  addi(t,'ted  to  all  forts  of  de- 
bauchery, they  did  not  vvant  fol- 
lowers. They  continued  in  Egypt 
above  two  hundred  years. 

SHAKERS,  a  lea  which  was  in- 
llituted,  about  the  year  1774,  in 
America.  Anna  Leefe,  whom 
they  Ityle  the  Eled  Lady,  is  the 
head  of  this  party.  They  aflert 
that  Oie  is  the  woman  fpoken  of 
in  the  12th  of  Revelations,  and 
that  fhe  fpeaks  feventy  -  two 
tongues;  and  though  thofe  tongues 
are  unintelligible  to  the  living, 
file  converfes  with  the  dead, 
who  underltand   her  language.— 

They 
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They  add  farther,  that  flie  is  the 
mother  of  all  the  eled,  and  that  fhe 
travels  for  the  whole  world ;  that, 
in  fine,  no  bleffing  can  defcend  to 
any  perfon  but  only  by  and  through 
her,  and  that  in  the  way  of  her 


fledion,  to  as  regular,  folemn,  a 
hymn,  which  is  lung  by  the  el* 
ders,  and  as  regularly  conduded 
as  a  proper  band  of  mufic."  See 
i\'eci;  York  Theol.  Mag.  for  Nov. 
and  Dec.  1795. 


being   poffeffed    of  their    fins    by  SHASTER,  the  name  of  a  book  in 
their   confelling  and   repenting  of    high    eftimation    among    the   ido- 


them,  one  by  one,  according  to 
her  direction.  They  vary  in  their 
exercifcs  :  their  heavy  dancing,  as 
it  is  called,  is  performed  by  a  per- 


lators  of  Hindotlan,  containing  all 
the  dogmas  of  the  xeligion  of  the 
Bramins,  and  all  the  ceremonies 
of  their  worOiip. 


petual  fpringing  from  the  houfe-  SIBYLLINE  ORACLES,  prophe- 


floor,  about  four  inches  up  and 
down,  both  in  the  men's  and  wo- 
men's apartment,  moving  about 
with  extraordinary-  tranfport,  figg- 
ing fometimes  one  at  a  time,  and 
fometimes  more.  This  elevation 
atieds  the  nerves,  fo  that  they  have 
intervals  of  fliuddering,  as  if  they 
were  in  a  violent  fit  of  the  ague. 
They  fometimes  clap  their  hands, 
and  leap  fo  high  as  to  fi:rike  the 
joifts  above  their  heads.  They 
throw  off"  their  outfide  garment  in 
thefe  exercifes,  and  fpend  their 
ftrength  very  cheerfully  this  way  : 
their  chief  fpeaker  often  calls  for 
their  attention,  when  they  all  ftop, 
and  hear  fome  harangue,  and  then 
begin  dancing  again.     They  afiert 


cies  delivered,  it  is  laid,  by  certain 
women  of  antiquity,  lliewing  the 
fates  and  revolutions  of  kingdttms. 
We  have  a  colledion  of  them  in 
eight  books.  Dr.  Jortin  obferves, 
that  they  were  compofed  at  dif- 
ferent times  by  diflerent  perfons  : 
firft  by  Pagans,  and  then,  perhaps, 
by  Jews,  and  certainly  by  Chrift- 
ians.  They  abound  with  phrafes, 
words,  facts,  and  pafiages,  taken 
from  the  LXX,  and  the  New  1  ef- 
tament.  They  are,  fays  tiie  Doc- 
tor, a  remarkable  fpccimen  of 
aftoni filing  impudence,  and  mi- 
ferable  poetry,  and  fcem  to  have 
been,  from  firft  to  laft,  and  with- 
out any  one  exception,  mere  im- 
poftures. 


that  their  dancing  is  the  token  of  SIMONY,  is  the  corrupt  prefenta- 
the  great  joy  and  happinefs  of  the     tion  of  any  one  to  an  eccleftaftical 


Jerufalem  ftate,  and  denotes  the 
vidory  over  fin.  One  of  their 
moft  favourite  exertions  is  turning 
round  very  fwiftly  for  an  hour  or 
two.  This,  they  fay,  is  to  fiiew 
the  great  power  of  God.  Such  is 
the  account  which  different  writers 
have  given  us  of  this  fed  ;  but 
others  obferve,  that  though,  at  firft, 
the}^  ufed  thefe  violent;  gefticu- 
lations,  now  they  have  "  a  regular, 
folemn,  uniform  dance^  or  genu- 
.    Vol.  1L  I  i 


benefice,  for  money,  gift,  or  re- 
ward. It  is  fo  called  ti  om  the  rc- 
femblance  it  is  faid  to  bear  to  the 
fin  of  Simon  Magjus,  thou2:h  the 
purchafing  of  holy  orders  feems  to 
approach  nearer  to  this  otfence. 
It  was  by  the  canon  law  a  very 
grievous  crime ;  and  is  fo  much 
the  more  odious,  becaufe,  as  Sir 
Edward  Coke  obferves,  it  is  ever 
accompanied  with  perjury;  for  the 
prefentee  is  fworn  to  have  com* 

mitted 
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mitted  no  fimony.  However,  it  world, 
was  not  an  offence  punifliable  in  a 
criminal  way  at  the  common  law, 
it  being  thought  fufficient  to  leave 
the  clerk  to  ecclefiaftical  cenfures. 
But  as  thefe  did  not  aifed  the 
fjmoniacal  patron,  nor  were  effica- 
cious enough  to  repel  the  notorious 
practice  of  the  thing,  divers  ads 


SI 

and   temptations   of    the 

world.— 6.    Secret  fins  are  thofe 

committed    in    fecret,    or    thofe 

which   we,   through   blindnefs   or 

prejudice,  do  not  fee  the  evil  of, 

19  Pfalm,    12. — 7.    Prefumptuous 

Jins   are    thofe    which    are    done 

boldly,  and  againft  light  and  con- 

.g,  vji.vic  ctv.c    vidion.   [See  Presumption.] — 

of  parliament  have  been  made  to     8.  Unpardonable  Jtn  is  the  denial  of 

reftrain  it,  by  means  of  civil  for-     the  truths  of  the  Gofpel,   with  an 


feitures,  which  the  modern  pre- 
vailing ufage  with  regard  to  fpi- 
ritual  preferments  calls  aloud  to 
be  put  in  execution. 
SIN,  the  tranfgreffion  of  the  law, 
or  want  of  conformity  to  the  will 
of  God,  3,  1ft  John,  4.  1.  Ori- 
ginal fm  is  that  whereby  our  whole 
nature  is  corrupted,  and  rendered 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God ;  or, 
according  to  the  9th  article  of  the 
church  of  England,  "  it  is  that 
whereby  man  is  very  far  gone  from 
original  righteoufnefs,  and  is,  of 
his  own  nature,  inclined  to  evil." 
This  is  fometimes  called  indwelling 
ftTiy  7  Rom.  The  imputation  cf 
the  fin  of  Adam  to  his  pofterity 
is  alfo  what  divines  generally  call, 
with  fome  latitude  of  expreffion, 
original  lin. — 2.  A^val  fin  is  a  di- 
red  violation  of  God's  law,  and 
generally  applied  to  thofe  who  are 
capable  of  committing  moral  evil ; 
as  oppofed  to  idiots,  or  children, 
who  have  not  the  right  ufe  of  their 
powers.— 3.  Sins  of  omijjwn  conlift 
in  the  leaving  thofe  things  undone 
which  ought  to  be  done.— 4.  Sins 
of  cowwifjion  are  thofe  which  are 
committed  againll  aflirniative  pre- 
cepts, or  doing  what  ihould  not  be 
done.— 5.  Sins  of  infirmity  are 
thole  which  arife  from  the  infir- 
mity of  the  flclh,   fnares  of  the 


open  and  malicious  rejedion  of  it- 
The  corruption  of  human  na- 
ture is  unixerj'al  as  to  the  fubjeds 
of  it,  3  Rom.  2,3.  53  If.  6.-2. 
General^  as  to  all  the  powers  of 
man,  1  If.  6.— 3.  Auful,  filling  the 
mind  with  conftant  rebellion  againft 
God  and  his  law. — 4.  Hateful  to- 
God,  15  Job,  16;  and, — 5.  Fiinijh" 
able  by  him,  2,  Ifl  Sam.  9,  10.  2 
Rom.  9.  Why  the  Almighty  per- 
mitted it,  when  his  power  could 
have  prevented  it,  and  how  it  is 
conveyed  from  parents  to  their 
children,  form  fome  of  thofe  deep 
things  of  God,  of  which  we  can 
know  but  little  in  the  prefent 
ftatc  ;  only  this  we  are  afl'ured  of, 
that  he  is  a  God  of  truth,  and 
that  whatever  he  does,  or  permits^^ 
will  ultimately  tend  to  promote 
his  glory.  While  we  contemplate, 
therefore,  the  nature,  the  evil,  the 
guilt,  the  confequence  of  fin,  it  is 
our  happinefs  to  refle<!:l,  that  he 
who  permitted  it  hath  provided  a 
remedy  for  it ;  and  that  he  '*  fo 
loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whofoever 
believeth  in  him  ihi)uld  not  perifh, 
but  have  everlalting  life."  See 
PiiOPiTiATioN,  Redemption. 
See  J-'diuards,  Wejley^  and  'Tay- 
lor^ on  Original  Sin;  Gill's  Body  of 
Div.f  Art,  Sins  Kind's  Origin  of 

Evil: 
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£vil;  Dr.Owenon  InduelllvgSln;  mercies.  It  has  always  been  a 
Wright's  Veceitfulnefs  of  Sin;  branch  both  of  natural  and  re- 
Tletchei^s  Appeal  to  Matter  of  vealed  religion,  in  all  ages  and  pe- 
FaGi ;    Williams's  Anfwer  to  Bel-    riods  of  time.     It  was  a  part  of 


Jham;  Watts  s  Ruin  a  fid  Recove 
ry ;  Howes  Living  Temple ^  p.  2 
c.  4. 

SINCERITY,  freedom  from  hypo- 


the  worfliip  of  the  Heathens.  It 
was  praailed  by  the  people  of  God 
before  the  giving  of  the  law  of 
Mofes,.  15  Exod.  ;  alfo  under  the 


crify  or  diffimulation.    The  Latin  ceremonial  law.  Under  the  Gofpel 

word  fincerusy  from  whence    our  difpenfation  it  is  particularly  en- 

Englifh  word  fincere  is  derived,  is  joined,  3  Col.  1^.  5  Eph.  Ip.    It 

compofed  of  fme  and  cera^    and  was  pradifed    by  Chrift  and  his 

llgnifies  without  wax,  as  pure  ho-  apoftles,  26  Matt.  30.  and  in  the 

jiey,  which  is  not  mixed  with  any  earlieft  times  of  Chriftianity.   The 

wax;  thus  denoting  that  lincerity  praifes  of  God   may  be  funo- pri- 


is  a  pure  and  upright  principle. 
The  Greek  word  et?v»x§t»«a,  tran- 
ilated  fmcerity  (1,  2d  Cor.  12), 
fignifies  properly  a  judgment  made 
of  things  by  the  light  and  fplen- 
dor  of  the  fun ;  as,  in  traffic, 
men  hold  up  goods  they  are  buy- 


vately  in  the  family,  but  chiefly 
in  the  houfe  of  God  ;  and  fhould 
be  attended  to  with  reverence, 
fincerity,  joy,  gratitude,  and  with 
theunderftanding,  14, 1ft  Cor.  15. 
It  is  to  be  lamented,  however, 
that  this  ordinance  has  not  that 


jng  to  the  light  of  the  fun,  to  fee  attention   paid  to  it  which  it  de- 

if  they  can  difcover  any  defed  in  ferves.      That   great    divine,    Dr, 

them.     Thus,  thole  who  are  truly  Jonathan  Edwards,  obferves,  that, 

fmcere  can  bear  the  tefl  of  light,  *'  as  it  is  the  command  of  God 

and  are  not  afraid  of  having  their  that  all  fhould  fing,   fo  all  Ihould 

principles  and  pradices  examined  make    confcience   of  learning   to 

by  it.     This  word,  however,  like  fing,  as  it  is  a  thing  that  cannot 

many  others,  is  abufed,  and  often  be  decently  performed  at  all  with- 

becomes  a  fubterfuge  for  the  un-  out   learning.      Thofe,    therefore 

godly  and  the  indolent,  who  think  (where    there   is   no    natural  in- 

that  their  j!7/a(^/ce  is  nothing;   but  ability),   who  negled  to  learn  to 

that  fincerity,  or  a  good  heart,  as  fing,  live  in  Jin y  as   they  ncgled 

they   call   it,    is  all  in  all.     But  what  is  neceflary  in  order  to  their 

fuch  deceive  themfelves,  for  a  tree  attending  one  of  the  ordinances  of 

is  known  by  its  fruits ;  and   true  God's  worftiip."     We  leave  thofe 

godly  fincerity  will  evidence  itfelf  who  are  wilfully  dumb  in  God's 

by  ferious  enquiry,  impartial  ex-  houfe  to  confider  this  pointed  re- 

amination,    defire   of  inftrudion,  mark! 

unprejudiced  judgment,    devoted-  Much  has  been  faid  as  to  the 

nefs   of   fpirit,  and  uniformity  of  ufe  of  inftrumental  mufic  in  the 

conduct.     See  Hypocrisy.  houfe  of  God.     On  the  one  fide 

SINGING,  an  ordinance  of  divine  it  is  obferved,  that  we  ought  not 

worlliip,    in  which  we  exprefs  our  to  objed  to  it,  becaufe  it  afi^ifts 

joy  in  God,   and  gratitude  for  his  devotion  ;  that  it  was  ufed  in  the 

I  i  i  ^  worlhip 
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Teftamcnt ;  and  that  the  worlliip 
of  heaven  is  reprefented  by  a  de- 
lightful union  of  vocal  and  inftru- 
mental  mulic.  But,  on  the  other 
fide,  it  is  remarked,  that  nothing 
(hould  be  done  in  or  about  God's 
\vorfl]ip  without  example  or  pre- 
cept fj'jm  the  New  Teftament; 
that,  inftead  of  aiding  devotion. 
It  often  tends  to  draw  off  the  mind 


a  man's  anions  with  foul 
names,  importing  that  they  pro- 
ceed from  evil  principles,  or  tend 
to  bad  ends,  when  it  doth  not 
or  cannot  appear. — 4.  Perverting 
a  man's  words  or  adls  difadvanta- 
geoully  by  affeded  mi fconftr ac- 
tion.—5.  Partial  or  lame  repre- 
fentation  of  men's  difcourfe  or 
pradice,  fupprefnng  fome  part  of 
the  truth,  or  concealina;  fome  cir- 


from  the  right  object;  that  it  does  ciimftances  which  ought  to  be  cx- 
not  accord  with  the  fmiplicity  of  plained.— 6.  Inftilling  fly  fuggef- 
Ch^iftian  wor/hip  ;   that  the  prac-     tious  which   create    prejudice  in 


tice  of  thofe  who  lived  under  the 
ceremonial  difpenfation  can  be 
no  rule  for  us ;  and  that  the  re- 
prelbntation  of  the  mufical  har- 
mony in  heaven  is  merely  f]o;ura 


the  hearers.— 7.  INlagni tying  and 
aggravjifing  the  faults  of  others.. 
—  -8.  Imputing  to  our  neighbour's 
pradice,  judgment,  or  profeflion, 
evil  confcqucnces  which  have  no 


live  language,  denoting  the  happi-     foundation  in  truth. 


nefs  of  the  faints.  We  liave  not 
room  here  to  profecute  the  argu- 
ments on  eitlier  fide ;  but  the  reader 
may  refer  to  p.  211  of  the  fourth 
volume  of  Bijhop  fkxeridges  TJic- 

fauriis  ;    BiJ/iop  Homes  Sermoji  o?i 
Church    Mufic;    No.  G30    of   the 
eighth   volume  of  the  Spectator 
BiJhop  Home  on  the  1 50M  Ffalm 
TknI.   Mag,,   vol.  II.,    p.   427 
Biblical  Mag.,    vol.  XL,    p.  35 
J\i('g/e/.s  Dofip  oJ'DiT.,  quef.  15.5 
Hautifi's  Church   Hifiorj/,  vol.  I., 
p.  403. 

SLANDER,  according  to  Dr.  Bar- 
row, is  uttering  falfe  fpeeches 
agbinft  our  neighbour,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  his  fame,  lafity,  wel- 
fare ;  and  that  out  of  malignity, 
vanity,  rafl.nefs, ill-nature,  or  bad 
defign.  The  principal  kinds  of 
flander  are  the<e:  1.  Charging 
others  with  fa6ls  they  are  not 
guilty  of.— 2.  Affixing  fcandalous 
names  and  odious  characters 
which  they  dcfcrve  not. — 3.  Af- 


Of  all  charadcrs  in  fociety,  a 
flanderer  is  the  moll  odious,  and 
the  moft  likely  to  produce  mif- 
chicf.  "  Plis  tongue,"  fays  the 
great  Mafiilon,  "  is  a  devouring 
fire,  which  tarniflies  whatever  it 
touches;  which  exercifes  its  fury 
on  the  good  grain  equally  as  on 
the  chaff;  on  the  profane  as  on 
the  facred  ;  which,  wherever  it 
paffcs,  leaves  only  defolation  and 
ruin;  digs  even  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth;  turns  into  vile  alhes 
what  only  a  moment  before  had 
ap])eaved  to  us  fo  precious  and 
brilliant;  ads  with  more  violence 
and  danger  than  ever,  in  the  time 
when  it  was  api)arently  fmothered 
up,  and  almoll  extinct ;  which 
blackens  what  it  cannot  confume; 
and  fometimes  fparkles  and  de- 
lights before  it  deftroys.  It  i^  an 
affemblage  of  iniquity,  a  fecret 
pride,  which  difcovers  to  us  tho 
mote  in  our  brother's  eye,  but 
hides  the  beam  which  is  in  our 

own? 
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own  ;  a  mean  envy,  which,  hurt 
at  the  talents  or  profperity  of 
others,  makes  them  the  rubjed  of 
its  cenfures,  and  lludies  to  dim  the 
fplendor  of  whatever  outfhines 
itfelf;  a  difguifed  hatred,  wliich 
fhcds  in  its  fpeeches  the  hidden 
venom  of  the  heart;  an  unworthy 
duplicity,  which  praifes  to  the 
face,  and  tears  in  pieces  behind 
the  back  ;  a  (hameful  U^.vity,  which 
has  no  command  over  itfelf,  or 
words,  and  often  facrifices  both 
fortune  and  comfort  to  the  im- 
prudence of  an  amuhng  convcrfa- 


lievers,  brought  up  in  the  tender- 
nefs  and  benignity  of  Jefus  Chrift, 
could  innocently'  fealt  their  eyes 
with  the  blood  and  death  of  thefc 
unfortunate  lluves,  or  form  an 
harmlels  recreation  of  fo  inhuman 
a  pleal'urc:  but  thefe  renew  more 
deteftable  fhows ;  for  they  hniv/ 
upon  the  Itage  not  infamous 
wretches  devoted  to  death,  but 
members  of  Jefus  Chrift,  their 
brethren;  and  there  they  enter- 
tain tiie  fpectators  with  wounds 
which  they  inflid  on  perfons"  who 
have  devoted  themfelves  to  God. 


tion;  a  deliberate  barbarity,  which  SOCINIANS,  a  i^eCl  fo  called  from 


goes  to  pierce  an  abfcnt  brother ; 
a  fcandal,  where  we  become  a 
fubjec't  of  fliame  and  fin  to  thofe 
who  liften  to  us;  an  injuftice, 
where  we  ravifli  from  our  bro- 
ther what  is  dearefl  to  him.  It 
is  a  reftlefs  evil,  which  difturbs 
fociety;  fpreads  diffenfion  through 
cities  and  countries  ;  difunites  the 
ftrideft  friendthips;  is  the  fourcc 
of  hatred  and  revenge;  tills 
wherever  it  enters  with  difturb- 
ances  and  confufion ;  and  every 
where  is  an  enemy  to  peace, 
comfort,  and  Chriitian  good  breed- 
ing. Laltly,  it  is  an  evil  full  of 
deadly  poifon ;  whatever  flows 
from  it  is  infeded,  and  poifons 
whatever  it  approaches ;  that 
even  its  praifes  are  cmpoifoned; 
its  applaufes  malicious ;  its  filence 
criminal;  its  gellures,  motions, 
and  looks,  have  all  their  venom, 
and  fpread  it  each  in  their  way. 
Still  more  dreadful  is  this  evil 
when  it  is  found  among  thofe  who 
are  the  profefled  difciples  of  Jefus 
Chrift.  Ah  1  the  church  formerly 
held  in  horror  the  exhibitions  of 
gladiators,  and   denied  that   be- 


Fauftus  Socinus,  who  died  in  Po- 
land in  1604.  There  were  two 
who  bore  the  name  Socinus,  uncle 
and  nephew,  and  both  dilTeminated 
the  fame  dodrine;  but  it  is  the 
nephew  who  is  generally  confider- 
e.d  as  the  founder  of^  this  fed:. 
They  maintain  "  that  Jefus  Chrift 
v.as  a  mere  man,  who  had  no  ex- 
iftence  before  he  was  conceived  by 
the  Virgin  Mary;  that  the  Holy 
Ghoft  is  no  diftin6t  perfon  ;  but 
that  the  Father  is  truly  and  pro- 
perly God.  They  own  that  the 
name  of  God  is  given  in  the  holy 
fcriptures  to  Jefus  Chrift,  but  con- 
tend that  it  is  only  a  deputed  title, 
which,  however,  invefts  him  with 
a  great  authority  over  all  created 
beings.  I'hey  deny  the  dodrines 
of  latisfedion  and  imputed  righte- 
oufnefs,  and  fay,  tiiat  Chrift  only 
preached  the  truth  to  mankind, 
fet  before  them  in  himfcMf  an  ex- 
ample of  heroic  virtue,  and  iealed 
his  dodrines  with  his  blood.  Ori- 
ginal fin  and  abfol><te  predefti- 
nation  they  efteem  fcholaftic  L'hi- 
meras.  Some  of  them  likeuifc 
maintain   the   fteep    of  the    foul, 

which, 
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which,  they  fay,  becomes  infenfi-  niaii  dodrine,  befides  the  above- 

ble  at   death,   and  is  railed  again  mentioned,   have  been,  Haynes  in 

with  the  body  at  the  rcTurrec^tion,  his  Scripture  Account  of  the  Atfri- 

when  the  ^(.od  (hail  be  eftablillied  butes  and  Worjhip  of  God,   and  of 

in   the  poflefllon   of  eternal  feli-  the  CharaHer  and  Offices  of  Jefus 

city,   while   the   wicked    (hall   be  Chrijl ;  Dr.  Lardner  on  the  Logos ; 

configned  to  a  fire  that  will  not  Lindfay  hi   his  Hijiorical  View  of 

torment  them  eternally,  but  for  a  Unitarianif7n ;  and  Be/JJiarn's  Anfxver 

certain   dur.tion  proportioned  to  to  Wilberforce.     Againil  the  Soci- 

their   dcinerits."  nian  dodrine   may    be  confulted, 

There  is  foine  difference,  how-  Dr.  Homes  Sermon  on  the  Duty 

ever,  between  antient  and  modern  of  contending  for  the  Faith  ;   Dr, 

Socinians:    the    latter,   indignant  Owen  againjl  Biddle ;  Dr.  Hooru" 

at  the  name  Socinian,  have  ap-  beck's  Confutation  of  Socinianifm ; 

propriated    to  themfelves  that  of  Caloxius's  Ditto ;   Macgowan's  So- 

Unitarians,  and  reject  the  notions  cinianifm  brought  to  the  Teji ;    and 

of  a  miraculous  conception  and  books  under  articles  Arians  and 

the  worlhip  of  Chrift ;  both  which  Jesus  Christ. 

were  held  by  Socinus.   Dr.  Priefl-  SON  OF  GOD,  a  term  applied  in 

ley  has  laboured  hard  in  attempt-  the    fcriptures    not   only    to   ma- 

jng    to    defend    this    dodrine    of  giftrates  and  faints,  but  more  par- 

the  Unitarians;  but  Dr.  Horlley,  ticularly  to  Jefus  Chrift.     Chrift, 

bifliop  of  Rochefier,  has  ably  re-  fays  billiop  Pearfon,    has  a  four- 

futed  the  dodor  in  his  Theological  fold    right    to    this    title.     1.  By 

Tra<5ts,  which  are  worthy  the  per-  generation,   as   begotten  of  God, 

ufal  of  every  Chrifiian,  and  efpe-  1  Luke,  35.-2.  By  commi(rion, 

cially    every   candidate,    for    the  as  fent  by  him,   10  John,  34,  36, 

jniniftry.             .  —3.  By  refurredion,    as  the  firft 

The  Socinians  flouriflied  greatly  born,    13   Ads,  32,  33. — 4.  By 

in  Poland  about  the  year  1551  ;  adual  pofleffion,   as  heir  of  all, 

and    J.    Sicmienius,    palatine   of  1  Heb.   2,   5.     But  befides  ihefe 

Podolia,   built  purpofely  fur  their  four,  many  think  that  he  is  called 

\ife  the  city  of  Racow.    A  famous  the   Son   of  God  in  fuch  a  way 

catechifm    was    publiihed,   called  and  manner  as  never  any  other 

the  Racovian  catechil'm  ;  and  their  was,  is,  or  can  be,  becaufe  of  his 

nioft  able  writers  are  known  by  own  Divine  nature,  he  being  the 

^  the  title  of  the  Foloncs  Fratres,  or  true,  proper,  and  natural  Son  of 

Polonian   Brethren.     Their  writ-  God,   begotten  by  him  before   all 

ings  were  re-publi(hed  together,  in  worlds,   3  John,   l6,    8  Rom.  3. 

the  year   l6'5G,    in  one  great  col-  4,  ift  John,  9-     See  article  Ge- 

ledtion,  confilting  of  fix  volumes  neration  Eternal,  and  books 

in   folio,    under   the   title  of  Bi-  there  referred  to. 

bliotheca  Fratrum.     An  account  SORROW,     uneafinefs    or    grief, 

of  thefe  authors  may   be  fecn  in  ariling  from  the  privation  of  fome 

J)r.   Toulmins    Fife    of   Socinus.  good  we  actually  poiTefted.     It   is 

Some  of  the  writers  on  the  Soci'  the  oppofite  to  joy.    Though  for- 

row 
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row   may  he   allowable  under  a 
fenfe  of  fm,  and  when  involved  in 
troubles,  yet  we  muft  beware  of 
an  extreme.     Sorrow,  indeed,  be- 
comes fmful  and  excefTive    when 
it  leads  us  to  flight  our  mercies; 
caufes  us  to  be  infenfible  to  pub- 
lic evils  ;   when  it  diverts  us  from 
duty ;   fo  opprelTes  our  bodies  as 
to  endanger  our  lives  ;   fours   the 
fpirit  with  difcontent,    and  makes 
us  inattentive  to  the  precepts  of 
God's  word,   and   advice    of   our 
friends.      In    order    to    moderate 
our   forrows,   we   fhould  confider 
that  we  are  under  the  diredion  of 
a  wife  and  merciful  Being;    that 
he  permits  no  evil  to  come  upon 
us  without  a  gracious  delign  ;  that 
he  can  make  our  troubles  fourccs 
of  fpiritual   advantage ;    that    he 
might  have   afflided   us   in  a  fav 
greater   degree;    that,  though  he 
Las   taken  fome,  yet  he  has  left 
many  other  comforts  ;  that  he  has 
given  many  promifes  of  relief;  that 
he  has  fupported  thoufands  in  as 
great    troubles    as    our's;     and, 
finally,   that  the  time   is   coming 
when  he  will  wipe  away  all  tears, 
and  give  to  them   that  love  him 
a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not 
away.     See  Res ig nation. 
SOUL,  that  vital,  immaterial,  ac- 
tive  fubflance,    or   principle,     in 
man,   whereby   he  perceives,   re- 
members,  reafons,   and  wills.     It 
is  rather  to  be  defcribed  as  to  its 
operations,  than  to  be  defined  as 
to   its   elTence.     Various,  indeed, 
have  been  the  opinions  of  philo- 
fophers  concerning  its   fubiiance. 
•  The  Epicureans  thought  it  a  fub- 
^     tile   air,  compofed   of  atoms,    or 
primitive  corpufcles.     The  Stoics 
maintained  it  was  a  flame,  or  por- 
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tion,  of  heavenly  light.  The  Car- 
tefians  make  thinking  the  eflence 
of  the  foul.  Some  hold  that  man 
is  endowed  with  three  kinds  of 
foul,  viz.  the  rational,  which  is 
purely  fpiritual,  and  infufed  by 
the  immediate  infpiration  of  God  ; 
the  irrational,  or  fenjitive,  which, 
being  common  to  man  and  brutes, 
is  fup poled  to  be  formed  of  the 
elements;  and,  laftly,  the  vc^e- 
tatite  foul,  or  principle  of  growth 
and  nutrition,  as  the  firll  is  of  un- 
derftanding,  and  the  fecond  of 
animal  life. 

The  rational  foul  is  fimple, 
uncompounded,  and  immaterialy 
not  compofed  of  matter  and  form  ; 
for  matter  can  never  think  and 
move  of  itfelf  as  the  foul  does, 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Literary  and  Philo- 
fophical  Society  of  'Manchefter, 
the  reader  will  find  a  very  va- 
luable paper,  by  Dr.  Ferrier,  prov- 
ing, by  evidence  apparently  com- 
plete, that  every  part  of  the  brain 
has  been  injured  without  affecfting 
the  aft  of  thought.  It  will  be 
difficult  for  any  man  to  perufe 
this  without  being  convinced  that 
the  modern  theory  of  the  Ma- 
tcrialilts  is  fliaken  from  its  verv 
foundation. 

The  immortality  of  the  foul 
may  be  argued  from  its  vaft  ca- 
pacities, boundlefs  defires,  great 
improvements,  difilitisfaction  with 
the  prcfent  fiate,  and  dclire  of 
fome  kind  of  religion,  it  is  alfo 
argued  from  the  confent  of  all  na- 
tions, the  confciculhefs  that  men 
have  of  fin '-ling ;  the  ftincs  of 
confcience  ;  the  juftice  and  pro- 
vidence of  God.  Ilov,-  far  thefe 
arguments  are  conclufive   I  will 

not 
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not  fay;  but  the  fafeft,  ancl,  in 
fad:,  the  only  fure  ground  to  go 
upon  to  prove  this  dodtrine  is  the 
word  of  God,  where  we  at  once 
fee  it  clearly  eftabhlhed,  10  Matt. 
28.  25  Matt.  45.  12  Dan.  2.  1, 
2d  Tim.  10.  4,  1  ft  Their.  17,  18. 
10  John,  28.  But  as  this  article 
belongs  rather  to  metaphyiics  than 
to  theology,  we  refer  the  reader 
to  A.  Baxter  on  the  Soul;  Locke 
071  the  Underjianding ;  Watts  s  On- 
tology;  Jackfon  on  Matter  and 
Spirit ;  Flavel  on  the  Soy  I ;  Mores 
ImmortaUty  of  the  Soul;  Hartky 
on  Man;  Bp.  Porteus's  Sermons, 
fer.  5,  6,  7,  vol.  I. ;  Doddridge's 
heaures,  led.  ()2,  93,  9^,  95,  96\ 

97. 
SOVEREIGNTY  OF  GOD,  is  his 

abfolute  power  and  right  of  do- 
minion over  his  creatures,  to  dif- 
pofe  and  determine  them  as  feem- 
eth  him  good.  This  attribute  is 
evidently  demonftrated  in  the  fyf- 
tems  of  creation,  providence,  and 
grace,  4  Dan.  35.  1  Eph.  11. 
See  Dominion,  Government, 
Power,  and  Will  of  God  ; 
Coles  on  the  Sovereignty  of  God; 
and  Chariiock  on  the  Dominion  of 
God,  in  his  IVorks,  vol.  I.,  p.  69O. 
SPINOSISM,  the  dodrine  of  Spi- 
noza, who  was  born  a  Jew  at 
Amfterdam  in  l632.  The  chief 
articles  in  his  fyftem  are  fiich  as 
thefe :  that  there  is  but  one  fub- 
ftance  in  nature,  and  that  this 
only  fubllance  is  endued  with  an 
infinite  variety  of  attributes,  a- 
mong  which  are,  extenlion  and 
cogitation  ;  that  all  the  bodies  in 
the  univerfe  are  modifications  of 
this  fubftance,  confidered  as  ex- 
tended ;  and  that  all  the  fouls  of 
men  are  modifications  of  the  fame 


fubftance,  confidered  as  cogita- 
tive ;  that  God  is  a  neceflary  and 
infinitely  perfect  Being,  and  is  the 
caufe  of  all  things  that  exift,  but 
not  a  different  Being  from  them  : 
that  there  is  but  one  Being,  and 
one  Nature ;  and  that  this  Nature 
produces  within  itfelf,  by  an  im- 
manent ad,  all  thofe  which  we 
call  creatures ;  and  that  this  Be- 
ing is,  at  the  fame  time,  both 
agent  and  patient,  efficient  caufe 
and  fubjc6t,  but  that  he  produces 
nothing  but  modifications  of  him- 
felf.  Thus  is  the  Deity  made  the 
fole  agent,  as  well  as  patient,  in 
all  evil,  both  phyfical  and  moral. 
If  this  impious  do6lrine  be  not 
Atheifm  (or,  as  it  is  fometimes 
called,  Pantheifm),  I  know  not 
what  is.     See  Pantheism. 

SPIRIT,  an  incorporeal  being  or 
intelligence ;  in  which  fenfe  God 
is  faid  to  be  a  fpirit,  as  are  angels, 
and  the  human  foul. 

SPIRITUALITY  OF  GOD,  is  his 
immateriality,  or  being  without 
body.  See  Incorporealitt 
OF  God. 

SPIRITUAL-MINDED  NESS, 
that  difpofition  implanted  in  the 
mind  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which 
it  is  inclined  to  love,  delight  in, 
and  attend  to  fpiritual  things.  The 
fpiritual-minded  highly  appreciate 
fpiritual  bleflings— are  engaged 
in  fpiritual  exercifes — purfue  fpi- 
ritual ol)je<^s — are  influenced  bjr 
fpiritual  motives— and  experience 
fpiritual  joys.  To  be  fpiritu- 
ally-minded,  fays  St.  Paul,  is  life 
and  peace,  8  Rom.  6.  See  Dr, 
Oxcens  excellent  Treatife  on  this 
fubje^l. 

SPONSORS  are  thofe  perfons 
who,  in  the  office  of  baptifm,  an- 
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Aver,  or  are  furelies,  for  the  per- 
foils  baptized.  See  Godfathers. 
SPORTS,  Book  of,  a  book  or  de- 
claration drawn  up  by  bp.  Mor- 
ton, in  the  reign  of  K.  James  I.,  to 
encourage  recreations  and  fports 
on  the  Lord's  day.  It  was  to  this 
efFeft :  "That  for  his  good  peo- 
ple's recreation  his  Majeiiy's  plea- 
fure  was,  that,  after  the  end  of 
divine  fervice,  they  fhould  not  be 
difturbed,  letted,  or  difcouraged, 
from  any  lawful  recreations ;  fuch 
as  dancing,  either  of  men  or  wo- 
men;  archery  for  men ;  leaping, 
vault ino-  or  anv  fuch  harmlefs  re- 
creations;  nor  having  of  may- 
games,  uhitfonales,  or  morrice- 
dances;  or  letting  up  of  way-poles, 
or  other  fports  therewith  ufed,  fo 
as  the  fame  ma}-  be  had  in  due 
and  convenient  time,  without  im- 
pediment or  let  of  divine  fervice; 
and  that  women  fliould  have  leave 
to  carry  rujlies  to  the  church  for 
the  decoring  of  it,  according  to 
their  old  cuftoms;  withal  prohibit- 
ing all  unlawful  games  to  be  ufed 
on  Sundays  only ;  as  bear-baiting, 
bull-baiting,  interludes,  and  at  all 
times  (in  the  meaner  fort  of  peo- 
ple prohibited)  bowling."  Two  or 
three  reftraints  were  annexed  to 
the  declaration,  which  deferve  the 
reader's  no'tice:  1ft."  No  recufant 
(i.  e.  Papill)  was  to  have  the  be- 
nefit of  this  .  declaration.— 2dly. 
Nor  fuch  as  were  not  preft  nt  at 
the  whole  of  divine  fervice. — Nor 
3dly,  fuch  as  did  not  keep  to  their 
own  i^arilh  churches,  that  is,  Fu- 
ritans." 

This  declaration  was  ordered 
to  be  read  in  all  the  parifli- 
churches  of  Lancafliire,  which 
abounded  with  Papilb ;  and  Wil- 
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fon  adds,  that  it  was  to  have  been 
read  in  all  the  churches  of  Eng- 
land, but  that  archbifliop  Abbot, 
being  at  Croydon,  flatly  forbade  its 
being  read  there.  In  the  reign  of 
king  Charles  I.,  archbifliop  Laud 
put  the  king  upon  republifliing 
this  declaration,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly done.  The  court  had 
their  balls,  mafquerades,  and  plays, 
on  the  Sunday  evening?;  while 
the  youth  of  the  country  were  at 
their  morrice- dances,  may -games, 
church  and  clerk  ales,  and  all 
fuch  kind  of  revelling.  The  fe- 
vere  prelTing  of  this  declaratioa 
made  fad  havock  among  the  Pu- 
ritans, as  it  was  to  be  read  in  the 
churches.  Many  poor  clergymen, 
flrained  their  confciences  in  fub- 
miflion  to  their  fuperiors.  Some, 
after  publifliing  it,  immediately 
read  the  fourth  commandment  to 
the  people :— "  Remember  the 
Sabbath-day,  to  keep  it  holy  :'* 
adding,  "  This  is  the  law  of  God :" 
the  other,  "  The  injundion  of 
man."  Some  put  it  upon  their 
curates,  whilft  great  numbers  ab~ 
folutely  refufed  to  comply :  the 
confequence  of  which  was,  that 
feveral  clergymen  were  adually 
fufpended  for  not  reading  it.— 
Such,  alas,  was  the  awful  llate  of 
the  times  ! 

STEDFASTNESS.  See  Con- 
stancy. 

STOICS,  heathen  philofophers,  who 
took  their  name  from  the  Greek 
w^ord  ftoa,  fignifying  a  porch  or 
portico,  bccaufe  Zeno,  the  head 
of  the  Stoics,  kept  his  fchool  in  a 
porch  of  the  city  of  Athens.  It 
is  fuppofed  that  Zeno  borrowed 
many  of  his  opinions  from  the 
Jewifli  fcriptures;  but  it  is  certain 
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that  Socrates  and  Plato  had  taught 
much  of  them  before.  The  Stoics 
generally  maintained  that  nature 
impels  every  man  to  purfiie  ^vhat- 
ever  appears  to  him  to  be  good. 
According  to  them,  felf-preferva- 
tion  and  defence  is  the  hrft  law  of 
animated  nature.  All  animals  ne- 
ceffarily  derive  pleafure  from  thofe 
things  which  are  fuited  to  them; 
but  the  firft  object  of  purfuit  is 
not  pleafure,  but  conformity  to 
nature.  Every  one,  therefore, 
vho  has  a  right  difcernment  of 
what  is  good,  will  be  chiefly  con- 
cerned to  conform  to  nature  in  all 
his  adions  and  purfuits.  This  is 
the  origin  of  moral  obligation. 
With  refped  to  happinefs  or  good, 
the  ftoical  doctrine  was  altogether 
extravagant :  they  taught  that  all 
external  things  are  indifi'erent,  and 
cannot  affed  the  happinefs  of 
man ;  that  pain,  which  does  not 
belong  to  the  mind,  is  no  evil ; 
and  that  a  wife  man  will  be  happy 
in  the  midft  of  torture,  becaufe 
virtue  itfelf  is  happinefs. 

Of  all  the  fefts,  however,  of  the 
antient  philofophers,  it  is  faid  that 
the  Stoics  came  neareft  to  the 
Chriftian  ;  and  that  not  only  with 
refped  to  their  ftrid  regard  to  mo- 
ral virtue,  but  alfo  on  account  of 
their  moral  principles  ;  infomuch, 
that  Jerom  affirms  that  in  many 
things  they  agree  with  lis.  They 
aflerted  the  unity  of  the  Di- 
vine Being — the  creation  of  the 
>vorld  by  the  ?^oy©-,  or  Word — 
the  dodrine  of  Providence— and 
the  conflagration  of  the  univcrfe. 
They  believed  in  the  dodrine  of 
fate,  which  they  reprefented  as  no 
other  than  the  will  and  purpofe 


of  God  ;  and  held  that  it  had  nd 
tendency  to  loofenefs  of  life. 

STYLITES,  pillar  faints;  an  ap- 
pellation given  to  a  kind  of  foli- 
taries,  who  flood  motionlefs  upon 
the  tops  of  pillars,  raifed  for  this 
exerdife  of  their  patience,  and  re- 
mained there  for  feveral  years, 
amidfl;  the  admiration  and  ap- 
plaufe  of  the  flupid  populace.  Of 
thefe,  we  find  feveral  tnentioned 
in  antient  writers,  and  even  as 
low  as  the  twelfth  century,  when 
they  were  totally  fupprefled. 

The  founder  of  the  order  was 
St.  Simeon  Stylites,  a  famous  an- 
choret in  the  fifth  century,  who 
firft  took  up  his  abode  on  a  co- 
lumn fix  cubits  high;  then  on  a 
fecond  of  twelve  cubits;  a  third 
of  twenty-two  ;  a  fourth  of  thirty- 
fix  ;  and  on  another  of  forty  cu- 
bits, where  he  thus  pafled  thirty- 
feven  years  of  his  life.  The  tops 
of  thefe  columns  were  only  three 
feet  in  diameter,  and  were  de- 
fended by  a  rail  that  reached  al- 
moft  to  the  girdle,  fomewhat  re- 
fenibling  a  pulpit.  There  was  no 
lying  down  in  it.  The  Faquirs, 
or  devout  people  of  the  Eaft,  imi- 
tate this  extraordinary  kind  of 
life  to  this  day. 

SUB-DEACON,  an  inferior  mi- 
nifter,  who  antiently  attended  at 
the  altar,  prepared  the  facred 
veffels,  delivered  them  to  the  dea- 
cons in  time  of  divine  fervice, 
attended  the  doors  of  the  church 
during  communion  fervice,  went 
on  the  bifliop's  embaflies  with  hi* 
letters,  or  mefl'ages,  to  foreign 
churches,  and  was  inverted  with 
the  firft  of  the  holy  orders.  They 
were  fo  fubordinate  to  the  fuperior 
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rulers  of  the  church,  that,  by  a 
-  canon  of  the  council  of  Laodicea, 
they  were  forbidden  to  fit  in  the 
prefence  of  a  deacon  without  his 
leave. 
SUBLAPSARIANS,  thofe  who 
hold  that  God  permitted  the  firll 
man  to  fall  into  tranfgicHion 
without  abfolutely  predetermin- 
ing his  fall.     See  Supralapsa- 

RIANS. 

SUBMISSION  TO  GOD  implies 
an  entire  giving  up  of  our  under- 
Handing,  will,  and  affections,  to 
him ;  or,  as  Dr.  Owen  obferves, 
it  confirts  in,  1.  An  acquief- 
cency  in  his  right  and  fovereignty. 
— 2.  An  acknowledgment  of  his 
righteoufnefs  and  wifdom.— 3.  A 
fenfe  of  his  love  and  care. — 4.  A 
diligent  application  of  ourfelves 
to  his  mind  and  will.— 5.  Keeping 
our  fouls  by  faith  and  patience 
from  wearinefs  and  defpondency. 
— 6.  A  full  refignation  to  his  will. 
See  RESIGNATIO^",  Sop*,roav. 

SUBSCRIPTION  CLERICAL. 
Subfcription  to  articles  of  religion 
is  required  of  the  clergy  of  every 
eflablifhed  church,  and  of  fome 
churches  not  eltabliflied.  But  it 
has  been  a  matter  of  difpute  whe- 
ther it  anfwers  any  valuable  pur- 
pofe  as  to  religion,  however  ne- 
cefTary  as  a  telt  of  loyalty.  All 
language  is  more  or  lefs  ambigu- 
ous, fo  that  it  is  difficult  always 
to  underftand  the  exact  fenfe,  or 
the  animus  imponentis,  elpecially 
when  creeds  have  been  long  efla- 
blilhed.  It  is  faid  that  the  clergy 
of  the  churches  of  England  and 
Scotland  feldom  confider  them- 
fclves  as  fettered  with  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  or  the  ConfefTion  of 
Faith,    when  compoftng  inftruc- 
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tions   for  their   parifhes,    or  the 
public  at  large. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  indeed,  that 
many   fubfcribe   merely    for'  the 
fake  of  emolument ;  and  though 
it   be  profelTedly   ex  animo,  it  is 
well   known   that  it  is  not  fo  \w 
reality.     How  luch  will   anfwer 
to  the  Great  Head  of  the  church 
we    mufl   leave   them    to    judge. 
They  who   think  fubfcription   to 
be  proper,   fhould  remember  that 
it  approaches  very  near  the  fo- 
Icmnity  of  an  oath,  and  is  not  to 
be  trifled  with.  "  Great  care,"  fays 
Doddridge,    <'  ought  to  be  taken 
that  we  fubfcribe  nothing  that  wq 
do  not  firmly  believe.     If  the  fig- 
nification  of  the  words  be  dubious, 
and  we  believe  either  fenfe,  and 
that  fenfe  in  which  we  do  believe 
them  is  as  natural  as  the  other, 
we  may  confiftently  with  integrity 
fubfcribe  them  ;   or  if  the  fenfe  in 
which  we  do  believe  them  be  lefs 
natural,  and  we  explain  that  fenfe, 
and  that  explication  be  admitted 
by  the  perfon  requiring  the  fub- 
fcription in  his  own  right,   there 
can  be  no  jufl  foundation  for  a 
fcruple.  Some  have  added,  that,  if 
we  have  reafon  to  believe  (though 
it  is  not  exprefsly  declared)    that 
he  who  impofes  the  fubfcription 
does    not  intend  that  we  fliould 
hereby  declare  our  ajjent  to  thofe 
articles,  but  only  that  we  fhould 
pay  a  compliment  to  his  authority, 
and  engage  ourfelves  not  openly  to 
contradicl;  them,  we  may,  in  this 
cafe,  fubfcribe  what  is  mofl    di- 
redly  contrary  to  our  belief:  or 
that,  if  we  declare  our  belief  in 
any  book,  as,   for    inftancc,   the 
Bible,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  that  we 
fubfcribe  other  articles  only  fo  far 
2  as 
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-as  tlicy  are  confiftcnt  with  that; 
becauie  we  cannot  imagine  that 
the  law  would  require  us  to  pro- 
fefs  our  belief  of  contrary  propo- 
fitions  at  the  fame  time.  But 
fubfcription  upon  thefe  princi- 
ples fcems  a  very  dangerous  at- 
tack upon  fincerity  and  public 
virtue,  efpccially  in  thofe  deligned 
for  public  offices."  If  the  reader 
be  deiirous  of  invcftigatin^  tlic 
fubjei^t,  he  may  confult  PaJeys 
Mar.  P/jiL,  vol.  I.,  p.  i>lS;  Dt/cr 
en  Sub.;  Doddridi^es  Left.,  lee. 
70 ;    Conijbeares   Sermon  on  Sub- 

Jcnpiiaii  ;    Free  and  Candid   Dif- 


defertion  of  his  friends;  thewejglit 
of  his  people's  iins;  the  flow,  ig- 
nominious, and  painful  nature  of 
his  death  ;  and  the  hidings  of  his 
Father's  face.  All  thefe  rendered 
his  fuffe rings  extremely  fevere  ; 
yet  forne  heretics  laid,  that  the 
fufferings  of  Chrilt  were  only  in 
appearance,  and  not  real  :  but, 
as  bi/hop  Pearfon  obferves,  *'  if 
hunger  and  thirft ;  if  revilings  and 
contempt;  if  forrows  and  agonies  ; 
if  ftripes  and  bufietings  ;  if  con- 
demnation and  crucilixion,  be 
iulTering,  Jefus  fuffered.  If  the 
infirmities  of  our   nature  ;  if  the 


qvillflons  relating  to  the  Church  of  weight  of  our  fms  ;  if  the  malice 
En  inland ;  and  Thp  Conffflional.  of  inan  ;  if  the  machinations  of 
SUCCESSION  UNINTEliRUPT-  Satan  ;  if  the  hand  of  God,  could 
KD,  a  term  made  ufc  of  by  the  make  him  futier,  our  Saviour /if/*- 
Ilomanifts,and  others,  in  reference  Jcred.  If  the  annals  of  time  ;  if 
to  thofe  biliiops  who  are  fuppofed  to     the  writings  of  his  apoltles  ;  if  the 


have  derived  their  authority  from 
the  apoftles,  and  fo  communicated 
that  authority  to  others  in  a  line, 
or  fuccchion.  From  an  accurate 
attention   to  the  Mew  Tellament 


death  of  his  martyrs  ;  if  the  con- 
felhon  of  Gentiles  ;  if  the  fcofl's  of 
the  Jews,  be  teltimonies,  Jefus 
jK/fered."  For  the  end  of  Chrift's 
fu fieri ngs,  fee D e a t n  of C ii ii i s t 


hiftory,   and  to  the  hiftory  of  the  SUNDAY,  or  the  Lohd's  Day, 


church  fince  the  facred  canon 
was  formed,  we  cannot  conclude 
that  there  is  any  fnch  thing  as  an 
uninterrui)ted  lucceirion  ;  nor  can 
any  one  prove  that   there  is   now 


a    I'olemn    feliival    obfcrvcd     bv 
Cliriftians  on  the  tirft  day  of  every 
week,  in  memory  of  our  Saviour's 
relurrection.     See  Sabbath. 
It  has  been  contended   whether 


upon  earth  any  one  perfon  who  Sunday  is  a  name  that  ought  to 

is  a  legal  fucceffor  of  the  apoilles;  be  ufed  by  Chriftians.    The  words 

at  leait,  accoiding  to  the  princi-  Sabbath  and  Laid' 6  Day,  hy  i'ome, 

pies  of  the  Romiih  church.    Con-  are  the  only  names  mentioned   in 

fequcntly  whatever  fyftem  is  built  fcripture  refpeding  this  day.     To 

on  this  doctrine  mult  be  very  pre-  call  it  Sunday,  is  to  fet\)ur  wif- 


carious. 
SUFFERINGS  OF  CHRIST.  To 
form  an  idea  of  Chrilt's  fuflerings, 
we  Ihould  confider  the  poverty  of 
his  birth ;  the  reproach  of  his 
character;  the  pains  of  his  body; 
the  power   of  his   enemies;   the 


doni  before  the  wifdom  of  God, 
and  to  give  that  glory  to  a  Pagan 
idol  which  is  due  to  him  alones, 
■^I'he  anticnt  Saxons  called  it  by 
this  name,  becaufe  upon  it  they 
worlhipped  the  Sun;  and  fliall 
Chriftians  keep  up  the  memory  of 

that 
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that  which  was  highly  difpleafing 
to  God,  by  calling  the  Sabbath  by 
that  name  rather  than  by  cither 
of  thole  he  hath  appointed  ?  It  is, 
indeed,  called  Sunday,  only  be- 
canfe  it  is  cuftomary  ;  but  this, 
fay  they,  will  not  juitify  men  in 
doing  that  which  is  contrary  to 
the  example  and  command  of  God 
in  his  word. 

Others  obferve,  that,  although 
it  was  originally  called  Sunday  by 
the  Heathens,  yet  it  may  very 
properly  retain  that  name  among 
Chrillians,  becauie  it  is  dedicated 
to  the  honour  of  the  true  light, 
which  lighteth  every  man  that 
Cometh   into   the  world,   of  Him 
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was  pretended  that  there  a(f^uanj 
exifted  an  immenfe  treafure  of 
merit,  compofed  of  the  pious 
deeds  and  virtuous  adions  which 
the  ftiints  had  performed  beyond 
what  was  necelTary  for  their  own 
falvation,  and  which  were,  there- 
fore, applicable  to  the  benefit  of 
others;  that  the  guardian  and  dif- 
penfer  of  this  precious  treafure 
was  the  Roman  pontiff;  and  that, 
of  confequence,  he  was  empower- 
ed to  alTign  to  fuch  as  he  thought 
proper  a  portion  of  this  inex- 
hauftible  fource  of  merit,  fuitable 
to  their  refpedtive  guilt,  and  fuffi- 
cient  to  deliver  them  from  the 
punifhment  due  to  their  crimes. 


who   is    ftyled    by   the    Prophet  SUPERINTENDANT,  an  eccle- 

fiaftical  fuperior  in  feveral  reform- 
ed churches  where  epifcopacy  is 
not  admitted,  particularly  amoni; 
tlie  Lutherans  in  Germany,  and 
the  Calvinifts  in  fome  other  place-?. 
The  fupcrintendant  is  fimilar  to  a 
bifliop,  only  his  power  is  fomc- 
what  more  rellrained  than  that 
of  our  diocefan  bifliops.  He  is 
the  chief  paftor,  and  has  the  di- 
rection of  all  the  inferior  paftors 
within  his  diftrict  or  diocefe. 
more  than  he  is  commanded  to  do.  SUPERSTITION  is  a  word  that 
The  Romanics  ftand  up  ftrenu-  has  been  ufed  fo  indefinitely,  that 
oully  for  works  of  fupererogation,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  its  pre- 
and  maintain  that  the  obfervance  cife  meaning.  From  its  refem- 
of  evangelical  councils  is  fuch.  blance  in  found  to  the  Latin  word 
By  means  hereof  a  ftock  of  merit  fupaftes,  a  furvivor,  it  is  evidently 
is  laid  up,  which  the  church  has     derived  from  it ;  and  different  at- 


*'  the  Sun  of  Righteoufnefs,"  and 
who  on  this  day  arofe  from  the 
dead.  But  although  it  was  in  the 
primitive  times  indifferently  called 
the  Lord's  Day,  or  Sunday,  yet 
it  w  as  never  denominated  the  Sab- 
bath ;  a  name  conftantly  appro- 
priated to  Saturday,  or  the  fe- 
venth  day,  both  by  facred  and 
eccleliaftical  writers. 
SUPEREROGATION,  what  a 
man   does   beyond   his   duty,    or 


the  difpofal  of, and  which  (he  diftri- 
butesinindulgenccsto  fuch  asneed. 
This  abfurd  doctrine  was  firfi; 
invented  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  modified  and 
erabellifiied  by  St.  Thomas  in  the 
thirteenth :  according  to  which,  it 


tempts  have  been  made  to  trace 
their  connexion  in  fignification, 
but  without  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. It  is  generally  defined  to 
be  the  obfervance  of  unnecefiary 
and  uncommandcd  rites  and  prac- 
tices in  religion  ;  reverence  of  ob- 
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jV<!ls  not  fit  for  uorftiip  ;  too  great 
nicety,  fears,  or  fcrupuloufnefs  ; 
or  extravagant  devotion ;  or  reli- 

•  gion  wrong  diiefted  or  conduced. 
The  word  may  be  applied  to  the 
idolatry  of  the  Heathens,  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Jews,  the  unl'crip- 
tural  rites  of  the  Catholics  ;  to  the 
dependance  placed  by  many  on 
baptifm,  the  Lord's  lupper,  and 
other-ceremonies.  It  may  be  ex- 
tended to  thofe  who,  without  any 
evidence,  believe  that  prophe- 
cies are  ftill  uttered,  or  miracles 
are  performed.  It  is  alfo  ap- 
plied to  thofe  who  believe  in 
witchcraft,  magic,  omens,  &c. 

SUPRALAPSARIANS,  perfons 
who  hold  that  God,  without  any 
regard  to  the  good  or  evil  works 
of  men,  has  refolved,  by  an  eter- 
nal decree,  fapra  lapfum.y  antece- 
dentl}^  to  any  knowledge  of  the 
fall  of  Adam,  and  independently 
of  it,  to  fave  fome  and  reje(!:t 
others  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
God  intended  to  glorify  his  juftice 
in  the  coiidemnation  of  fome,  as 
well  as  his  mercy  in  the  falvation 
of  others;  and,  for  that  purpofe, 
decreed  that  Adam  fhould  ne- 
ceflarily  fall.  Recent  divines, 
who  have  gone  to  the  height  of 
fiipralapfarianifm,  are  Mr,  Brine 
and  Dr.  Gill. 

SUPREMACY  OF  THE  POPE, 
a  dov^rine  held  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  who  believe  that  the 
bifhop  of  Rome  is,  under  Chrift,  fu- 
preme  pallor  of  the  whole  church  ; 
and,  as  fuch,  is  not  only  the  iirft 
bifhop  in  order  and  dignity,  but 
has  alfo  a  power  and  jurifdidion 
over  all  Chrillians.  This  dodrine 
is  chiefly  built  upon  the  fuppofed 
primacy   of  St.  Fetev,  of  whom 


the  bilhop  of  Rome  is  the  pre- 
tended fuccefibr ;  a  primacy  we 
no  where  find  commanded  or 
countenanced,  but  abfolutely  pro- 
hibited, in  the  word  of  God,  22 
Luke,  14,  24.  9  Mark,  35.  See 
Infallibility,  Pope,  and  Po- 
pery; Dr.  Barrow's  Treatife  on 
the  Popes  Supremacy ;  Chilling' 
icorth's  Eeligion  of  the  Protejiants  ; 
and  Smith's  Errors  of  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

SWEARING.     See  Oath. 

Curfing  and  Swearing  is  an  ot- 
fence  againll  God  and  religion,  and 
a  fin  of  all  others  the  moft  extrava- 
gant and  unaccountable,  as  hav- 
ing no  benefit  or  advantage  at- 
tending it.  It  is  a  contempt  of 
God  ;  a  violation  of  his  law ;  a 
great  breacn  of  good  behaviour; 
and  a  mark  of  levity,  weaknefs, 
and  wickednels.  How  thofe  who 
live  in  the  habitual  practice  of  it 
can  call  therafelves  men  of  fenfc, 
of  charader,  or  of  decency,  I  know 
not.  By  the  lad  ftatute  againft 
this  crime,  19  George  II.,  which 
repeals  all  former  ones,  every 
labourer,  failor,  or  foldier,  pro- 
fanely curfing  or  fwearing,  Ihall 
forfeit  one  (hilling;  every  other 
perfon,  under  the  rank  of  a  gen- 
tleman, two  Ihillings;  and  every 
gentleman,  or  perfon  of  fuperior 
rank,  five  (hillings,  to  the  poor  of 
the  parilh ;  and  on  a  fecond  con- 
vi6lion  double,  and  for  every 
fubfequent  offence  treble  the  fum 
firft  forfeited,  with  all  charges  of 
convidion;  and,  in  default  of  pay- 
ment, (liall  be  fent  to  the  houfe 
of  corredion  for  ten  days. 

SWEDENBORGIANS,    the    fol- 
lowers of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  a 
Swedifli  uobleman,  born  at  Stock- 
holm 


sw 

holm  in  1(?S9.  He  appears 
have  had  a  good  education ;  for 
his  learning  was  exteniive  in  al- 
nioft  every  branch.  He  profefled 
himfelf  to  be  the  founder  of  the 
New  Jerufaleni  Church,  alluding 
to  the  New  Jerufaleni  fpoken  of 
in  the  book  of  the  Revelation. 
He  aflerts  that,  in  the  year  174-3, 
the  Lord  manifefted  himfelf  to  him 
by  a  perfonal  appearance,  and  at 
the  fame  time  opened  his  fpiritual 
eyes,  fo  that  he  was  enabled  con- 
ftantly  to  fee  and  converfe  with 
fpirits  and  angels.  From  that 
time  he  began  to  print  and  pub- 
lish various  wonderful  things, 
which,  he  fays,  were  revealed  to 
him,  relating  to  heaven  and  hell, 
the  ftate  of  men  after  death,  the 
worfliip  of  God,  the  fpiritual 
fenfe  of  the  fcriptures,  the  va- 
rious earths  in  the  univerfe,  and 
their  inhabitants;  with  many  other 
ilrange  particulars. 

Swedenborg  lived  and  died  in 
the  Lutheran  communion,  but  al- 
ways profefled  the  higheft  refpecl 
for  the  church  of  England,  He 
carried  his  refpeft  for  the  perfon 
and  divinity  of  Jefus  Chrift  to  the 
higheft  point  of  veneration,  con- 
fidering  him  altogether  as  "  God 
manifefted  in  the  flefh,  and  as  the 
fulnefs  of  the  Godhead  united  to 
the  man  Chrift  Jefus."  With  rc- 
Ipeft,  therefore,  to  the  facred  Tri- 
nity, though  he  rejeded  the  idea 
of  three  diftin6t  perfons  as  de- 
ftrudive  of  the  unity  of  the  God- 
head, he  admitted  three  diftin(!"l; 
eft'ences,  principles,  or  characters, 
as  exifting  in  it;  namely,  the  di- 
vine efience  or  charader,  in  vir- 
tue of  which  he  is  called  the  Fa- 
ther, or  Creator ;  the  human  ef- 
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to  fence,  principle,  or  charai^er, 
united  to  the  divine  in  the  perfon 
of  Jefus  Chrift,  in  virtue  of  which 
he  is  called  the  Son  amd  Re- 
deemer; and,  lafily,  the  proceed- 
ing eftence  or  principle,  in  virtue 
of  which  he  is  called  the  Holy 
Ghoft.  He  farther  maintains, 
that  the  facred  fcripture  contains 
three  diftincl  fenfes,  called  ce- 
leftial,  fpiritual,  and  natural,  which 
are  united  by  correfpondences ; 
and  that  in  each  fenfe  it  is  di- 
vine truth  accommodated  refpec- 
tively  to  the  angels  of  the  three 
heavens,  and  alfo  to  men  on  earth. 
This  fcience  of  correfpondences 
(it  is  faid)  has  been  loft  for  fome 
thoufands  of  years,  v\z.  ever  ftnce 
the  time  of  Job,  but  is  now  re- 
vived by  Emanuel  Swedenborg, 
who  ufes  it  as  a  key  to  the  fpi- 
ritual or  internal  fenfe  of  the  la- 
cred  fcripture ;  every  page  of 
which,  he  fays,  is  written  by 
correfpondence,  that  is,  by  fuch 
things  in  the  natural  world  as  cor- 
refpond  unto  and  fignify  things  in 
the  fpiritual  world.  He  denies 
the  doctrine  of  atonement,  or  vi- 
carious facrifice:  together  with  the 
doctrines  of  prcdeftination,  un- 
conditional eleclipn,  juftitication 
by  faith  alone,  the  refurreclion  of 
the  material  body,  &c. ;  and,  in 
oppofition  thereto,  maintains  that 
man  is  pofiefled  of  free  will  in 
fpiritual  things;  that  falvation  is 
not  attainable  without  repent- 
ance, that  is,  abftaining  from  evils, 
becaufe  they  are  fins  againft  God  ; 
and  living  a  life  of  charity  and 
faith,  according  to  the  command- 
ments ;  that  man,  immediately  on 
his  deceafe,  riles  again  in  a  fpi- 
ritual  body,  which   was  inclofed 

in 
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in  his  mateiial   body ;    and  that  See  Dr.  Lancajlers  Di&ionary  of 

in  this  ipiritual  body  he  lives  as  Scriptural  Symbols. 
a  man  to  eternity,  either  in  hea-  SYNAGOGUE,  a  place  where  the 

ven  or  in  hell,  according  to  the  Jews  meet  to  worfliip  God. 
quality  of  his  part  life.     That  all  SYNOD,  a  meeting  or  affembly  of 

thofe   paffages     in    the    fcripture  ecclefiaftical  perfons  to  confult  on 

generally  fuppofed  fo  fignify  the  matters    of    religion.      Of    thefe 

deftruction  of  the  world  by  fire,  there  are  four  kinds,  viz.    1.  Ge- 

and    commonly   called    the    laft  neral,  where   bifliops,   &c.,    meet 

judgment,  mufl  be  underflood  ac-  from  all  nations.     Thefe  were  firft 

cording   to    the  above-mentioned  called    by   thd   emperors;    after- 

fcience  of  correfpondences,  which  wards  by  Chriftian  princes;   till, 

teaches,  that  by  the  end   of  the  in  later  ages,  the  pope  ufurped  to 

world,    or   confummation  of  the  himfelf  the  greateft  fliare  in  this 

age,  is  not  fignified  the  deftruftion  bufinefs,  and  by  his  legates  pre- 

of  the  world,  but  the  dellru6lion  fided  in   them   when    called. — 2. 

or   end  of  the  prefent  Chriftian  National,  where  thofe  of  one  na- 

church,  both  among  Roman  Ca-  tion  only  come  together  to  deter- 

tholics  and  Proteftants,  of  every  mine  any  point  of  dodrine  or  dif- 

defcription  or  denomination  ;  and  cipline.      The    iirfl   of    this   fort 

that   this  laft  judgment  actually  which  we  read  of  in  England  was 

took  place  in  the  fpi ritual  world  that  of  Herudford,   or  Hertford, 

in  the  year  1757;  fiom  which  eera  in  673  ;  and  the  lad  was  that  held 

is  dated  the  fecond  advent  of  the  by  cardinal  Pole,    in   1555. — 3. 

Lord,  and  the  commencement  of  Provincial,    where   thofe  only   of 

a   new   ChriiHan  church,    which,  one  province  meet,  now  called  the 

they    fay,   is  meant  by  the   new  convocation. — 4.    Diocefan,  where 

heaven  and  new  earth  in   the  Re-  thofe  of  but  one  diocefe  meet,  to 

relation,  and  the  New  Jerufalem  enforce  canons  made  by  general 

thence  defcending.  They  ufealitur-  councils,   or  national  and  provin- 

gy,  and  inftrumental  as  well  as  vo-  cial  fynods,    and  to  confult  and 

cal  mufic,  in  their  public  worfhip.  agree  upon  rules  of  difcipline  for 

SYMBOL,  an  abftrad  or  compen-  tbcmfelves.  Thefe  were  not  wholly 

dium;  a  fign  or  reprefenlation  of  laid  afide,  till,  by  the  ad  of  fub- 

fomething  moral   by    the   figures  miffion,   25  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  19,  it 

pr  pro};ertics    of  natural    things,  was  made  unlawful  for  any  fynod, 

Hence    fymbols    are    of    various  to  meet  but  by  royal  authority, 

kinds ;    as  hieroglyphics,    types.  See    Council,   and    Convoca- 

tjnigmas,    parables,    fables,     &c.  tion. 


T. 
TABERNACLE,  among  the  He-    prefs   command  of  God  for  the 
brews,   a  kind  of  building,  in  the     performance  of  religious  worfhip, 
form  of  a  tent,  fet  up  by  the  ex-    facrifices,  &c.,  26,  27,  Exod. 

jPeo/l 
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Fe^  of  Tabcrnacksy  a  Tolemn  and  particular  local  deities,  who 
feftival  ot  the  Hebrews,  obferved  prefide  over  forelts  and  rivers,  and 
after  harveft,  on  the  15th  day  of  interfere  in  all  fublunary  affairs, 
the  month  Tifri,  inllituted  to  com-  TALENT  figuratively  fignifies  any 
memorate  the  goodnefs  of  God,  gift  or  opportunity  God  gives  to 
who  prote<5led  the  Ifraelites  in  the  men  for  the  promotion  of  his 
wildernefs,  and  made  them  dwell  glory.  *'  Every  thing  almoft," 
in  booths  when  they  came  out  of  fays  j\fr.  Scott,  "  that  we  are,  or 
Egypt.  poflefs,  or  meet  with,  may  be  con- 

TALAPOINS,  or  Talopins,  fidc^red  as  a /a/e«^;  for  a  good  or 
priefts  of  Siam.  They  enjoy  great  a  bad  ufe  may  be  made  of  every 
privileges,  but  are  enjoined  ce-  natural  endowment,  or  providen- 
libacy,  and  aufterity  of  life.  They  tial  appointment,  or  they  may  re- 
live in  monafteries  contiguous  to  main  unoccupied  through  inadi- 
tbe  temples  ;  and,  what  is  fmgular,  vity  and  felfiflmefs.  Time,  health, 
any  one  may  enter  into  the  pricft-  vigour  of  body,  and  the  power  of 
hood,  and,  after  a  certain  age,  exertion  and  enduring  fatigue — 
may  quit  it  to  marry,  and  return  the  natural  and  acquired  abilities 
to  fociety.  There  are  Talapoin-  of  the  mind,  ikill  in  any  lawful 
eiles,  too,  or  nuns,  who  live  in  the  art  or  fcience,  and  the-  capacity 
fame  convents,  but  are  not  ad-  for  clofe  mental  application-"the 
mitted  till  they  have  pafied  their  gift  of  fpeech,  and  that  of  fpeaking 
fortieth  year.  TheTalapoins  edu-  with  fiucncy  and  propriety,  and 
cate  children,  and  at  every  new  in  a  convincing,  attra<ftive,  or  per- 
and  full  moon  explain  the  pre-  fuafive  manner — wealth,  influ** 
cepts  of  their  religion  in  their  ence,  or  authority — a  man's  fitu- 
temples;    and,    during   the   rainy     ation  in  the  church,  the  commu- 


feafon,  they  preach  from  fix  in 
the  morning  till  noon,  and  from 
one  in   the  afternoon  till  five  in 


mty,  or  relative  life — and  the  va- 
rious occurrences  which  make  way 
for  him  to  attempt  any  thing  of  a 


the  evening.     They  drefs  in  a  very  beneficial   tendency:    thefe,    and 

mean  garb,  and  go  bare-headed  many  others  that  can  fcarcely  be 

and  bare-footed  ;  and  no  peribn  is  enumerated,  hvq  talents  which  the 

admitted  among  them  who  is  not  confiftent   Chriftian  will  improve 

well    fKilled    in    the    Baly    Ian-  to  the  glory  of  God,  and   the  be- 

guage.    They  believe  that  the  uni-  ncfit  of  mankind.     Nay,  this  im- 

vcrfe  is  eternal,   but  admit   that  provement   procures   an   increafe 

certain  parts  of  it,  as  this  world,  of  talents,  and  gives  a  man  an  ac- 

may  be  dcftroyed,  and  again  re-  ceHion  of  influence,  and  an  accu- 

generated.    They  believe  in  a  uni-  mulating   power  of  doing  good  ; 

verfal  pervading  fpirit,  and  in  the  becaufe  it  tends   to  eftabliflj   his 

immortality  and  tranfmigration  of  reputation   for   piudence,     piety, 

the  foul;  but  they  extend  this  laft  integrity,     fincerity,    and   difinte- 

dodrine  not  only  to  animals,  but  refted   benevolence:    it  gradually 

to   vegetables   and   rocks.      They  forms  him  to  an  habitual  rcadinefs 

have   their  good    and   evil    genii,  lo   engMge  in    beneficent   dcfi'ms. 

Vol.  II.                              L  1  1                                                 "apd 
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The  commentaries  and  additions 
which  fucceeding  rabbies  made 
were  collected  by  rabbi  Jochanan 
Ben  Eliczer,  fomc  fay  in  the  fifth, 
others  fay  in  the  fixth,  and  others 
in  the  feventh  century,  under  the 
name   of  Geniara,    that  is,    com- 


and  to  condu<5l  them  in  a  gentle, 
unobtrufive,  and  unalTuming  man- 
ner :  it  difpofes  others  to  regard 
him  with  increafmg  confidence 
and  affedion,  and  to  approach 
him  with  fatisfaction  ;  and  it  pro- 
cures for  him  the  countenance  of 
many  perfons,  whofe  aflillance  he    pkfion,  becaufe  it  completed  the 


can  employ  in  accomplifliing  his 
own  falutary  purpofcs.  For,  as 
far  as  we  are  confiftent  in  our 
views  of  our  calling  and  bufmefs 
in  the  world,  we  lliall,  both  in 
the  concerns  of  our  own  falvation, 
and  in  endeavouring  to  be  ufeful, 
imitate  the  ikilful.  mariner,  who 
always  keeps  his  port  in  mind, 
and   gets  forward   in    his  voyage 


Talmud.  A  fimihir  addition  was 
made  to  the  Millina  by  the  Baby- 
lonifh  do6lors  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fixth  century,  according  to 
Enfield  ;  and  in  the  feventh,  ac- 
cording to  others. 

The  Miflina  is  divided  into  fix 
parts,  of  which  every  one  which 
is  entitled  order  is  formed  of 
treatifes  :  every  treatife  is  divided 


b^'  ufing  every  wind  that  blmvs  to     into  chapters  ;  and  every  chapter 


hjL'lp  him,  as  fa-r  as  it  can  be 
done  ;  and  avails  himfelf  to  the 
iitmoft  of  every  circum fiance  that 
arifcs  from  currents  and  tides  to 
accomplifii  his  purpofe." 

lALMUD,  a  colledion  of  Jewiih 
writings.  There  are  two  works 
which  bear  this   name-'-the  Tal- 

•  mud  of  Jerufalcm,  and  theTa'mnul 
of  Babylon.  Each  of  thefe  arc 
compofed  of  two  parts— the  JNIilli- 
na,  which  is  the  text,  and  is  com- 
mon to  both ;  and  the  Gcmara, 
or  commentary. 

The  Mifiina,  which  comprehends 
all  the  laws,  inftitutions,  and  rules 


into  milhnas,  or  aphorifms.  In 
the  Jirji  part  is  difcuffcd  whatever 
relates  to  feeds,  fruits,  and  trees  : 
in  the  fecond,  feafts  :  in  the  thirdy 
women,  their  duties,  their  difor- 
ders,  marriages,  divorces,  con- 
tra6ls,  and  nuptials  :  in  the  Jmtrthy 
are  treated  the  damages  or  lofles 
fuftamed  by  beafts  or  men,  of 
things  found,  depofits,  ufurie^, 
rents,  farms,  partnerfliips  in  com- 
merce, inheritance,  fales  and  pur- 
chafes,  oaths,  witneffes,  arrefts, 
idolatry;  and  here  are  named 
thofe  by  whom  the  oral  law  was 
received    and    prefervcd  :     in    the 


of  life    (which,     befide    the    an-   Jijth  part  are  noticed  what  regards 
ticnt  Hebrew  fcriptures,  the  Jews     iacrificcs    and    holy   things:    and 


thought  themfelves  bound  to  ob- 
ferve),  was  compofed,  according 
to  the  unanimous  tefiimony  of  the 
Jews,  about  the  dole  of  the  fe- 
cond century.  It  was  the  work 
of  rabbi  Jehuda  (or  Juda)  llak- 
kadofli,  who  was  the  ornament  of 
the  fchool  at  Tiberias,  and  is  faid 
to  have  occupied  him  forty  years. 


the  Jixfh  treats  on  purifications, 
vefiels,  furniture,  clothes,  houfcs, 
leprofy,  baths,  and  numerous  other 
articles :— ^all  this  forms  the 
MiOina. 

As  the  learned  reader  may  wifl\ 
to  obtain  fome  notion  of  rabbi- 
nical compofition  and  judgment, 
we  fhall  gratify  his  curiofity  fuf- 

ficiently 
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ficiently  by  the  following  fpeci- 
men  :  '*  Adam's  body  was  made 
of  the  earth  of  Babylon,  his  head 
of  the  land  of  Ifrael,  his  other 
members  of  other  parts  of  the 
world.  R.  ]Mcir  thought  he  was 
compad  of  the  earth  gathered  out 
of  the  whole  earth  :  as  it  is  writ- 
ten, thine  eyes  did  fee  my  fuh- 
Jlance.  Now  it  is  elfewhere  writ- 
ten, the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  over 
all  the  earth.  R.  Aha  exprefsly 
marks  the  twelve  hours  in  which 
his  various  parts  were  formed. 
His  ftature  was  from  one  end  of 
the  world  to  the  other;  and  it 
was  for  his  tranfgrellion  that  tlie 
Creator,  laying  his  hand  in  anger 
on  him,  leflencd  him;  '  for  be- 
fore,' fays  R.  Eleazar,  *  with  his 
hand  he  reached  the  firmament/ 
R.  Jehuda  thinks  his  fin  was  he- 
re fy ;  but  R.  Ifaac  thinks  that  it 
was  nourifliing  his  foreikin." 

The  Talmud  of  Babylon  is  mofl; 
valued  by  the  Jews ;  and  this  is 
the  book  which  they  mean  to  ex- 
prels  when  they  talk  of  the  Tal- 
mud in  general.  An  abridgment 
of  it  was  made  by  iMaimonides 
in  the  l'2th  century,  in  which  he 
rejeded  fome  of  its  greateft  ab- 
furdities.  The  Gemara  is  fiufied 
with  dreams  and  chimeras,  with 
many  ignorant  and  impertinent 
queftions,  and  the ,  ftyle  very 
coarfe.  The  JNIiflina  is  written  in 
a  ftyie  comparatively  pure,  and 
may  be  very  ufeful  in  explaining 
pafia^es  of  the  New  Teftamcnt, 
where  the  phrafeology  is  fimilar. 
This  is,  indeed,  the  only  ufe  to 
which  Chriftians  can  apply  it : 
but  this  renders  it  valuable.— 
Lightfoot  has  judicioufly  availed 
himfelf  of  fuch  information  as  he 
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could  derive  from  it.  Some  of 
the  popes,  with  a  barbarous  zeal, 
and  a  timidity  of  fpirit  for  the 
fuccefs  of  the  Chrifiian  religion, 
which  the  belief  of  its  divinity  can 
never  excufe,  ordered  great  num- 
bers of  the  Talmud  to  be  burned, 
Gregory  IX.  burned  about  twenty 
cart-loads  ;  and  Paul  IV.  ordered 
]  2,000  copies  of  the  Talmud  to  be 
defiroyed.  See  Misciixa  ;  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Talmud  of  Ba- 
byloiij  printed  at  Amfterdain,  in 
12  vols,  folio:  the  Talmud  of  Je- 
rufaleni  is  in  one  large  vol.  folio. 

TARGUM,  a  name  given  to  the 
Chaldee  paraphrafes  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Tefiament.  They  are 
called  paraphrafes,  or  expofitions, 
becaufe  they  are  rather  comments 
and  explications,  than  literal 
tranflations  of  the  text.  They  are 
written  in  the  Chaldee  tonaue, 
which  became  familiar  to  the  Jews 
after  the  time  of  their  captivity  in 
Babylon,  and  was  more  known  to 
them  than  the  Hebrew  itfelf ;  fo 
that  when  the  Hebrew  text  was 
read  in  the  fynagogue,  or  in  the 
temple,  they  generally  added  to 
it  an  explication  in  the  Chaldee 
tongue  for  the  fervice  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  had  but  a  very  imper- 
fe6l  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue.  It  is  probable,  that  even 
from  the  time  of  Ezra  this  cufiom 
began ;  fince  this  learned  fcribe, 
reading  the  law  to  the  people  in 
the  temple,  explained  it,  with  the 
other  priefts  that  were  with  him, 
to  make  it  underftood  by  the  peo- 
ple, 8  Neh.  7,  9. 

But  though  the  cufiom  of  mak- 
ing thcfe  forts  of  expofitions  in  the 
Chaldee  language  be  very  antient 
among    the   Hebrews,    yet    they 
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liave  no  written  paraplirafes  or 
tarcums  before  the  era  of  Onkelos 
and  Jonathan,  who  lived  about 
the  time  of  our  Saviour.  Jona- 
than is  placed  about  thirty  years 
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The  Targum  of  Jerufafem  i§ 
only  upon  the  Pentateuch  ;  nor  is 
that  entire  or  perfedl.  There  ar» 
whole  verfes  w'anting,  others  tranf- 
pofed,    others   mutilated ;    which 


before  Chrift,  under  the  reign  of    has  made  many  of  opinion   that 


Herod  the  Great.  Onkelos  is 
fomething  more  modern.  The 
targum  of  Onkelos  is  the  mod  of 
all  efteemed,  and  copies  are  to  be 
found  in  which  it  is  inferted  verle 
for  verfe  with  the  Hebrew.     It  is 


this  is  only  a  fragment  of  fome 
antient  paraphrafe  that  is  novr 
loft.  There  is  no  Targum  upon 
Daniel,  or  upon  the  books  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemjah. 

Thefe  Targums  are  of  great  ufe 


fo  (hort,    and  fo  fimple,    that  it  for  the   better  underftanding  not 

cannot  be  fufpeded  of  being  cor-  only   of  the   Old  Teftament,    on 

rupted.      This    paraphraft   wrote  which  they  are  written,  but  alfo 

only  upon   the  books  of  Mofes;  of  the  New.    As  to  the  Old  Tefta- 

and  his  llyle  approaches  nearly  to  ment,  they  fcrve  to  vindicate  tha 

the  purity  of  the  Chaldee,  as  it  is  genuinenefsof  the  prefent  Hebrew 

found  in  Daniel  and  Ezra.     This  text,  by  proving  it  to  be  the  fame 


Targum  is  quoted  in  the  Mifna, 
but  was  not  known  either  to 
Eufebius,  St.  Jerome,  or  Origen. 

The  Targum  of  Jonathan,  fon 
©f  Uziel,  is  upon  the  greater  and 


that  was  in  ufe  when  thefe  Tar- 
gums were  made ;  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  thofe  who  think  the 
Jews  corrupted  it  after  our  Sa- 
viour's time.     They  help   to  ex- 


leflTer  prophets.    He  is  much  more  plain  many  words  and   phrafes  in 

diffufe   than   Onkelos,   and   efpe-  the    Hebrew    original,    and    they 

cially  upon    the   lelTer    prophets,  hand  down  to  us  many  of  the  an- 

whcrc   he  takes    great    liberties,  tient  cuftoms  of  the  Jews.     And 

and   runs   on  in  allegories.     His  I'ome  of  them,  with  the  phrafeolo- 

Itvle    is   pnre   enough,     and    ap-  gies,  idioms,  and  peculiar  forms 

proaches  pretty  near  to  the  dial-  of  fpeech,   which  we  find  in  them, 

dee    of  Onkclos^.     It   is    thought  do,    in   many  inftances,    help  as 

that  the  Jewilh  doftors  who  lived  much   for   the   better  illuilration 

above   fevcn  hundred  years  after  and   better  underllanding   of  the 

him  made  fome  additions  to  him.  New  Teftament  as  of  the    Old; 

The  Targum  of  Jofeph  the  Blind  the  Jerufalem  Chaldee  dialed,   in 

is  upon   tlie  Hagiographia.     This  which  they  arc  written,   being  the 

author  is  much  more  modern,  and  vulgar  language  of  the  Jews  in  our 

lefs  efteemcd,  than  thofe  we  have  Saviour's  time.     They    alfo  very 

now  mentioned.     He   has  written  much    ferve   the   Chriftian  caufe 

upon  the  Pfalms,  Job,  the   Pro-  againft  the  Jews,  by  interpreting 

verbs,  the  Canticles,  Ecclefiaftes,  many    of  the   prophecies    of   the 

Ruth,  and  Efther.     His  llyle  is  a  Mefliah  in  the  Old  Teftament  in 

very  corrupt  Chaldee,  with  a  great  the  fame  manner  as  the  Chriftians 

mixture   of  words    from,   foreign  do.     ISInny  inftances  are  produced 

laiiguages^,  to  this  purpofe  by  Dr.  Prideaux 
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in  his  Connexions  of  the  Bijiory  of 
the  Old  and  New  Teftament.  Thefc 
targums  are  publilhed  to  the  beft 
advantage  in  the  fecond  edition 
of  the  great  Hebrew  Bible  fet 
forth  at  Bafil  by  Buxtorf,  the  fa- 
ther, anno  161O. 

TEMPER,  the  difpofition  of  the 
mind,  whether  natural  or  acquired. 
The  word  is  feldoin  ufed  by  good 
writers  without  an  epithet,  as  a 
good  or  bad  temper.  See.  Dr. 
Evans's  P)  apical  Difcourfes  on  the 
Chrijiian  Temper  ;  and  the  various 
articles  Love,  Patience,  Hu- 
mility, Fortitude,  &c.,  in 
this  work. 

TEMPERANCE,  that  virtue  which 
a  man  is  faid  to  polfefs  who  mo- 
derates and  refirains  his  feni'ual 
appetites.  It  is  often,  however, 
ufed,  in  a  much  more  general 
fcnfe,  as  fynonymous  with  mode- 
ration, and  is  then  applied  in- 
difcriminately  to  all  the  paffions. 
"Temperance,"  fays  Addifon, 
"  has  thofe  particular  advantages 
above  all  other  means  of  health, 
that  it  may  be  pradifed  by  all 
ranks  and  conditions  at  any  feafon 
or  in  any  place.  It  is  a  kind  of 
regimen  into  which  every  man 
may  put  himfclf  without  inter- 
ruption to  bufinefs,  expence  of 
money,  or  lofs  of  time.  Phyfic, 
for  the  moll  part,  is  nothing  elfe 
but  the  fubltitute  of  exercife  or 
temperance."  In  order  to  obtain 
and  pra6tife  this  virtue,  we  Ihould 
confider  it,  1.  As  a  divine  com- 
mand, 4  Phil.  5,  21  Luke,  34. 
23  Prov.  1  to  3.--2.  As  condu- 
cive to  health.f-3.  As  advanta- 
geous to  the  powers  of  the  mind. 
—4.  As  a  defence  againft  in- 
juUic«,  luft,  imprudence,  detrac- 


tion, poverty,  &c. — And,  laftly, 
the  example  of  Chrift  fhould  be  a 
moft  powerful  rtimulus  to  it.  See 
Intemperance. 
TEMPLARS,  Templers,  or 
Knights  of  the  Temple,  a 
religious  order  infiituted  at  Jeru- 
falem,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  for  the  defence  of 
the  holy  fepulchre,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  Chriftian  pilgrims.  They 
were  iirft  called  the  Poor  of  the 
Hall/  Cifi/,  and  afterwards  affumed 
the  appellation  oiTemplars,  becaufe 
their  houfe  was  near  the  temple. 
The  order  was  founded  by  Bald- 
win II.,  then  king  of  Jerufalem, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  pope; 
and  the  principal  articles  of  theit 
rule  were,  that  they  fhould  hear 
the  holy  office  throughout  every 
day ;  or  that,  when  their  mili- 
tary duties  (hould  prevent  this, 
they  fiiould  fupply  it  by  a  certain 
number  of  paternofters  ;  that  they 
Ihould  abftain  from  flefli  four 
days  in  the  week,  and  on  Friday* 
from  eggs  and  milk  meats;  that 
each  knight  might  have  three 
horfes  and  one  efquire,  and  that 
they  fhould  neither  hunt  nor  fowL 
After  the  ruin  of  Jerufalem,  about 
118^,  they  fpread  themfelves 
through  Germany  and  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  to  which  they 
were  invited  by  the  liberahty  of 
the  Chriltians.  In  the  year  1228 
this  order  acquired  ftabilit}''  by 
being  confirmed  in  the  council  of 
Troyes,  and  fubje<fted  to  a  rule 
of  difcipline  drawn  up  by  St. 
Bernard.  In  every  nation  they 
had  a  particular  governor,  called 
Majler  of  the  Temple^  or  of  the. 
militia  of  the  temple.  Their  grand 
mafter  had  his  refidence  at  Pari*, 
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The  order  of  Templars  floiirifhctl 
for  fome  time,  and  acquired,  by 
the  valour  of  its  knights,  immenfe 
riches,  and  an  eminent  decree  of 
military  renou-n;  but,  as  their 
profperity  increafcd,  their  vices 
were  multiplied,  and  their  arro- 
gance, luxury,  and  cruelty,  rofe 
at  laft  to  fuch  a  great  height, 
that  their  privileges  were  re- 
A'oked,  and  their  order  fupprefled 
-with  the  moft  terrible  circum- 
ftances  of  infamy  nnd  feverity. 
Their  acculers  were  two  of  their 
own  body,  and  their  chief  profe- 
cutor  Philip  the  Fair,  of  France, 
\vho  addrelfed  his  complaints  to 
Clement  V.  The  pope,  though  at 
firft  unwilling  to  proceed  againft 
them,  was  under  a  neceffity  of 
complying  with  the  king's  defire  ; 
fo  that  in  the  year  1307,  upon  an 
appointed  day,  and  for  fome  time 
afterwards,  all  the  knights  who 
were  difperfed  througliout  Europe 
were  feized  and  imprifoned,  and 
many  of  them,  after  trials  for  ca- 
pital crimes,  were  convicted,  and 
put  to  death.  In  1312  the  whole 
order  was  fuppreffed  by  the  coui^- 
cil  of  Vienna.  A  part  of  the  rich 
revenues  they  pofiefied  was  be- 
flowed  upon  other  orders,  efpeci- 
cialiy  on  the  Knights  of  St.  John, 
now  of  INIalta,  and  the  reft  con- 
lifcated  to  the  rcfpet^iive  treafu- 
ries  of  the  fovereign  princes  in 
whofe  dominions  their  poffeihons 
lay.  The  Kiughts  Templars,  in  or- 
der to  jultify  the  feverity  with 
which  they  were  treated,  were 
charged  with  apoftafy  to  the  Sa- 
racens, and  holding  correfjjond- 
ence  with  .them;  with  infulting 
the  majelty  of  God  ;  turning  into 
deriliou  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift  ;  and 


triimpling  upon  the  obligation  of 
all  laws,  human  and  divine.  Can- 
didates, it  is  faid,  upon  admif- 
fion  to  this  order,  were  command- 
ed to  Ipit,  in  token  of  contempt, 
upon  an  image  of  Chrift ;  and, 
after  admiifion,  to  worfhip  a  cat, 
or  a  wooden  head  crowned  with 
gold.  It  is  farther  affirmed,  that, 
among  them,  the  odious  and  un- 
natural ad  of  fodomy  was  a 
matter  of  obligation  ;  and  they 
are  charged  with  other  crimes 
too  horrible  to  be  mentioned,  or 
even  imagined.  However,  though 
there  be  reafon  to  believe  that  in 
this  order  as  well  as  others  of  the 
fame  period  there  were  fhocking 
examples  of  impiety  and  profli- 
gacy, yet  that  the  whole  order 
was  thus  enormoufly  corrupt  there 
is  no  reafon  to  believe.  The  pope, 
indeed,  though  he  acled  with  fe- 
verity, aded  with  juftice.  He 
fent  two  cardinals  to  Paris,  who, 
publifhing  his  bull  againft  the 
order,  condemned  thofe  Templars 
who  had  made  the  voluntary  con- 
feflion  to  be  burnt  by  a  flow  fire. 
The  criminals  recanted  their  for- 
mer confeffions,  but  acknowledged 
themfelves  worthy  of  death,  be- 
caufe  they  had  unjuflly  accufed 
the  order  of  crimes  of  which  they 
w^ere  innocent.  Several  authors 
of  thofe  times  wrote  in  defence  of 
the  order ;  and  Boccace  alleges 
that  its  extirpation  was  owing  to 
the  avarice  of  the  king  of  France, 
who  coveted  the  rich  poflelfions 
the  Templars  then  enjoyed  in 
France. 

The  king  of  Arragon  was  much 
preflbd  to  treat  the  Templars  in 
his  kingdom  as  they  had  been 
treated  in  France;   but  his  con- 
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flant  anfwcr  was,  "  Wc  muft  be 
firft  convinced  of  their  guilt,  and 
it  will  be  then  time  enough  to 
talk  of  their  punifhment."  The 
people,  however,  were  in  general 
fo  provoked  againft  them,  that 
the);  were  compelled  to  (hut  them- 
felves  up  in  fortrelies  belonpjng  to 
their  order,  to  prevent  their  being 
torn  in  pieces,  which  precaution 
was  reprefented  to  .the  king  of 
Arragon   as  an   a(5l  of  rebellion. 
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Templars,  and  cfjiccially  againfl 
their  graiul  mailer,  who  had  highly 
otfendcd  him.  The  principal  caufe 
c;f  his  invincible  hatn-d  againft 
them  was,  that,  in  his  quarrel  witK' 
Boniface  VilL,  the  knights  ef- 
poufcd  the  caufe  of  the  pope,  and 
furniftied  him  with  money  to  carry 
on  the  war.  They  originally  wore 
a  white  habit,  with  red  croffes  few- 
ed  upon  their  cloaks  as  a  mark  of 
diftinftion. 

He  marched,  therefore,  with  a  TEMPLE,  a  public  building  ered- 
corps  of; troops  againll  one  of  thefe  ed  for  the  purpofe  of  religious 
fortrelies.     The  knight  who  com-     worfhip. 

manded  furrendered  immediately,  TEMPORAL,  a  term  .often  ufed 
and  told  the  king  the  truth,  af-  for  fecular,  as  a  diftindion  from 
furing  him  that  they  defircd  no-  fpiritual  or  ecclefiafiical ;  likewifc 
thing  but  a  fair  trial ;  with  which  for  aliy  thing  belonging  to  time 
declaration  the  king  was  extreme-  in  contraft  with  eternity. 
ly  moved,  look  the  whole  order  TEMPORALITIES  OF  BISHOPS 
into  his  protection,  and  forbade  are  the  revenue?, lands,  tenements, 
any  to  abufe  or  infult  them,  under  and  lay  fees,  belonging  to  billiops, 
the  heavieft  penalties.  At  the  as  they  arc  barons  and  lords  of 
fame   time   he   declared,  he    was     parliament. 

ready  to  receive  any  informations  TEMPTATION,  the  enticement 
againft  them  that  were  fupported     of  a  perfon  to   commit  fm  by  of- 


by  proofs  ;  but,  if  the  informers 
failed  therein,  he  would  puniih 
them  as  they  deferved.  Thefe 
fads  plead  ftrongly  for  the  inno- 
cence of  the  Templars,  or  at  leaft 
they  prove  that  their  guilt  muft 
have  been  exaggerated ;  and  if 
we  add,  that  many  of  the  accuAi- 
tions  advanced  againft  them  flat!}' 
contradict  each  other,  and  that 
many  members  of  this  unfortu- 
nate order  folcmnly  avowed  their 
innocence  while  languilhing  under 
the  fevercft  tortures,  and  even 
with  their  dying  breath,  it  would 
feem  probable  that  king  Philip  fct 
on  foot  this  bloody  tragedy  with  a 
view  to  gratify  his  avarice,  and 
glut   his   refentment    againft    the 


fering  fome  feeming  advantage. 
There  are  four  things,  fays  one,  in 
temptation:  I.  Deception. — 2.  In- 
feclion.— 3.  Seduction. — 4.  Per- 
dition. The  fources  of  temptation 
are,  Satan,  the  world,  and  the 
flefh.  We  arc  expo  fed  to  them  in 
every  ftate,  in  every  place,  and  in 
every  time  of  life.  They  may  be 
wifely  permitted  to  fliew  us  our 
weaknefs,  to  try  our  faith,  to 
promote  ourhumility,  and  to  learn 
us  to  place  our  depcndance  on  a 
fuperior  Power  :  yet  we  muft  not 
run  into  them,  but  watch  and 
pray;  avoid  finful  company  ;  con- 
fider  the  love,  fufferings,  and 
conftancy  of  Chrift,  and  the  aw- 
ful copfequences  of  falling  a  vidiui 
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to  them.     See  Brooks ^  Oicen,  Gil- 
filly  Capely  and  Giilefpie,  on  Temp- 
tation ;  and  Bp.  Porieua's  Sennons, 
fer.  3  and  4,  vol.  1. 
TERAPHIM,  a  word  in  the   He- 
brew language  which  has  much  ex- 
ercifed  the  ingenuity  of  the  critics. 
It  is  commonly  interpreted  idols. 
It  would  be  ufelefs  here  to  trouble 
the  reader  with  the  numerous  con- 
je^ures    which  have  been  formed 
refpefting  its  meaning.     Perhaps 
the  beft  way  to  determine  it  would 
be  to   examine  and  compare  all 
the  paffagcs  in   which   it  occurs, 
and  to  confultthe  antient  tranfla- 
tions. 
TEST  ACT,  is  the  ftatute  25  Car. 
IE,  cap.  2,  which  directs  all  offi- 
cers, civil   and  military,  to    take 
the  oaths  and  make  the  declaration 
againft  tranfubftantiation,  in   the 
court  of  King's  Bench   or  Chan- 
cery,   the   next   term,  or   at  the 
next  quarter- felons,  or  (by  fub- 
fequent  ftatutes)  within  fix  months 
after    their    admilfion  ;    and  alfo 
within  the  fame  time  to  receive  the 
facramcnt   of  the    Lord's  fupper, 
according    to    the    ufage    of  the 
church  of  England,  in  Ibme  pub- 
lic church,  immediately  after  di- 
vine fervice  or  iermon,  and  to  de- 
liver   into     court    a     certificate 
thereof,  figned  by  the  minifter  and 
church-warden  ;  and  alfo  to  prove 
the  fame  by  two  credible  witnefles, 
upon    forfeiture    of  five   hundred 
pounds,  and  difability  to  hold  the 
faid  office.    The  avowed  object  of 
this  ad  was,  to  exclude  from  places 
of  truftall  members  of  the  church 
ofllome  ;  and  hence  the  Diflenters 
of  that  age,  if  they  did  not  fupport 
^he  bill  when  palling  through  the 
two  houfes  of  parliament,  gave  it 


no  oppofition.  For  this  part  of 
their  condudlthey  have  been  often 
cenfured  with  fevcrity,  as  having 
betrayed  their  rights  from  refent- 
ment  to  their  enemies. 

To  make  the  ordinance  of  the 
Lord's  fupper  a  qualification  of 
admittance  to  any  office  in  or 
under  the  civil  government  is  evi- 
dently a  profanation  of  the  ordi- 
nance itfelf ;  not  to  infill  upon  the 
impropriety  ofexcluding  peaceable 
and  loyal  fubjecls  fnnn  places  of 
truft  and  profit  merely  on  account 
of  their  religious  opinions.  Va-r 
rious  trads  have  been  written  on 
the  fubjecl  of  a  repeal  of  this  ad 
by  Prieltley,  Englcfield,  Walker, 
Wakefield,  Bril'tow,  Palmer,  and 
others.  On  the  contrary  fide,  by 
a  great  number  of  anonymous 
writers. 
THANKFULNESS.    See  Grati* 

TUDE,  and  the  next  article. 
THANKSGIVING,    that  part  of 
divine   worfhip   wherein    we    ac- 
knowledge benefits  received.     "  It 
implies,"  fays   Dr.  Barrow,  "  1, 
A  right  apprehenfion  of  the  bene- 
fits conferred.— 2.  A   faithful  re- 
tention of  benefits  in  the  memory, 
and     frequent     refledions    upon 
them.-— 3.  A  due  efteem  and  va- 
luation of  benefits.— 4.  A  reception 
of   thofc  benefits   with    a   willing 
mind,     a    vehenient    afiedion.— 
6.  Due  acknowledgment    of  our 
obligations.— 6\     Endeavours    of 
real  compenfation ;  or,  as  it  re- 
fpcds  the  Divine  Being,  awilling- 
nefs  to   ferve  and  exalt  him.— 7. 
Efteem,  veneration,    and   love  of 
the  benefador."     The  bleffwgs  for 
which  we  (hould   be  thankful  are, 
1.  Temporal ;  fuch  as  health,  food, 
raiment,  refl,  &C.--2.  Spiritual; 
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fueh  as  the  Bible,  ordinances,  tlie 
Gofpel  and  its  bleflmgs  ;  ns  tree 
grace,  adoption,  pardon,  juftifi- 
cation,  calling,  <Scc.— 3.  Eternal, 
or  theenjoyment  of  God  in  a  future 
ftate. — Alio  for  all  that  is  paft, 
what  we  now  enjoy,  and  what  is 
promifed  ;  for  private  and  public, 
for  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
bleflings  ;  for  profpcrity,  and  even 
adverhty,  fo  far  as  rendered  fub- 
fervient  to  our  good.  The  excel- 
Icncji  of  this  duty  appears,  if  we 
confidcr,  1.  Its  antiquity  :  it  ex- 
ifted  in  Paradife  before  Adam  fell, 
and  therefore  prior  to  the  giaces 
of  faith,  repentance,  &c.— 2.  Its 
Tphcre  of  operation  ;  being  far  be- 
yond many  other  graces,  which  are 
conHned  to  time  and  place. — 3. 
Its  felicity:  fome  duties  are  pain- 
ful ;  as  repentance,  conflict  with 
fin,  vS:c. ;  but  this  is  a  fource  of 
lublime  pleafure. — 4.  Its  reafon- 
ablenefs. — And,  5.  Its  perpetuity. 
This  will  be  in  exercife  for  ever, 
when  other  graces  will  not  be  ne- 
ceflkry,  as  faith,  repentance,  &;c. 
The  obUgat'ion  to  this  duty  arifes, 
1.  From  the  relation  we  Itand  in 
to  God. — 2.  The  divine  com- 
mand.— 3.  The  promifes  God  hath 
made. — 4.  The  example  of  all 
good  men.— o.  Our  unworthinefs 
of  the  bleflings  we  receive. — And, 
6\  The  profped  of  eternal  glory. 
THEIT,  the  taking  away  the  pro- 
perty of  another  without  his 
.knowledge  or  confent.  This  is 
not  only  a  fm  againll  our  neigh- 
bour, but  a  dired  violation  of  that 
part  of  the  decalogue,  which  fays, 
"  Thou  (halt  not  ileal."  This  law 
requires  juftice,  truth,  and  faith- 
fulnefs,  in  all  our  dealings  with 
Vol.  II.  M  m 
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men ;  to  owe  no  man  any 

but   to  give  to  all    their    dues 


thing, 


to  be  true  to 
promifes,  and 
to    be    faithful 


all  ensra^ements, 
contrads;  and 
in  whatever  is 
committed  to  our  care  and  truft. 
It  forbids  all  unjuft  ways  of  in- 
crcafins  our  own  and  hurtins; 
our  neighbour's  fubftance  by  ufing 
falfe  balances  and  meafures;  by 
over-reaching  and  circumvent- 
ing in  trade  and  commerce  ;  by 
taking  away  by  force  or  fraud  the 
goods,  peribns,  and  properties  of 
men  ;  by  borrowing,  and  not  pay- 
ing again;  by  opprcflion,  extor- 
tion, and  unlawful  ufury.  It  may 
include  in  it  alfo,  what  is  very  fel- 
doni  called  by  this  name,  i.  e, 
the  robbing  of  ourfelves  and  fa- 
milies, by  n(?gle(fting  our  callings, 
or  imprudent  management  thereof; 
lending  larger  fums  of  money  than 
our  circumllances  will  bear,  when 
there  is  no  profpecl  of  payment ; 
by  being  profufe  and  exceffive  in 
our  expenfes;  indulging  unlawful 
pleafures,  and  thereby  reducing 
our  families  to  poverty ;  or  even, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  laying  up 
a  great  deal  for  the  time  to  come, 
while  our  families  are  left  to  ftarv«, 
or  reduced  to  the  greateft  incon- 
venience and  diftrefs. 
THEOLOGY  fignifies  that  fcience 
which  treats  of  the  being  and  at- 
tributes of  God,  his  relations  to 
us,  the  difpenfations  of  his  provi- 
dence, his  will  with  refpect  to  our 
adions,  and  his  purpofes  with  re- 
fped  to  our  end.  The  word  was 
firft  ufed  to  denote  the  fyllems,  or 
rather  the  heterogeneous  fables,  of 
thofe  poets  and  philofophcrs  who 
wrote  of  the  genealogy  and  ex- 
m  ploits 
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ploits  of  the  gods  of  Greece. 
Hence  Orpheus,  Mufeus,  Ilefiod, 
&c.,  were  called  Theologians;  and 
the  fame  epithet  was  given  to 
Plato,  on  account  of  his  fublime 
fpcculations  on  the  fame  fubjed:. 
It  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the 
earlieft  writers  of  the  Chriftian 
church,  who  Ityled  the  author  of 
the  Apocalv  pie,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, 6  ^ioXoyoq,  the  divine.  As 
the  various  branches  of  theology 
are  confidered  in  their  places  in 
this  work,  they  need  not  be  in- 
iifted  on  here.  The  theological 
liudent  will  find  the  following 
books  on  the  fubjed  of  utility. 
Grotius  de  Veritate  ReUgioitis 
Chrij'tiance ;  Stillingjieefs  Origines 
Sacra ;  Tuirefines  Ivftitiitio  The- 
.ologia  Eknftka ;  Biitkrs  Analogy  ; 
Fiiieti  Thcohgia  Chriftiana ;  Stap- 
feri  Injiitutlones  Theologia ;  Wif- 
Jius  on  the  Covenants ;  Uf}ier,  Bof- 
ton,  JVatfon,  Gill,  and  Ridgley's 
Dkinily  ;  Doddridge's  Lecinrcs  ; 
and  Broun' s  Compendimn  of  Na- 
tural and  Revealed  Religion. 
THEOPHILANTIIROPISTS,  a 
fe6t  of  deifts,  who,  in  September 
J79^?  publiH^cd  at  Paris  a  fort  of 
.catechiiin  or  directory  for  focial 
worfliip,  under  the  title  oi  Manuel 
des  Theanthrophiles.  This  religious 
breviary  found  favour,  the  con- 
gregation became  numerous ;  and 
in  the  fccond  edition  of  their  Ma- 
nual they  aflumed  the  lefs  har/h 
denomination  of  Theophilonthro- 
pijh,  i.  e.  lovers  of  God  and  man. 
—According  to  them,  the  tem- 
ple the  moll  worthy  of  the  Divi- 
nity is  the  univerfe.  Abandoned 
fometimes  under  the  vault  of  hea- 
ven to  the  contemplation  of  the 
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beauties  of  nature,  they  render  its 
Author  the  homage  of  adoration 
and  of  gratitude.  They  never- 
thelefs  have  temples  erected  by 
the  hands  of  men,  in  which  it  is 
more  commodious  for  them  to  af- 
femble,  to  hear  leflbns  concern- 
ing his  wifdom.  Certain  moral 
infcriptions ;  a  fimple  altar,  on 
which  they  depoht,  as  a  fign  of 
gratitude  for  the  benefits  of  the 
Creator,  fuch  flowers  or  fruits  as 
the  feafons  afford  ;  a  tribune  for 
the  Icdures  and  difcourfes,  form 
the  whole  of  the  ornaments  of  their 
temples. 

Thefirft  infcription, placed  above 
the  altar,  recalls  to  remembrance 
the  two  religious  dogmas  which 
are  the  foundation  of  their  moral. 

Fird;  infcription.  We  believe  in 
the  exiftence  of  God,  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  ^ou\.--- Second  in^ 
fcription.  AYorfliip  God,  cheriili 
your  kind,  render  yourfelves  ufe- 
ful  to  your  country.— T//iVd  in- 
fcription. Good  is  every  thing 
which  tends  to  the  preservation 
or  the  perfe6lion  of  man.  Evil 
is  every  thing  which  tends  to 
deftroy  or  deteriorate  him.— — 
Fourth  infcription.  Children  ho- 
nour your  fathers  and  mothers  j 
obey  them  with  affedlion,  com- 
fort their  old  aw.  Fathers  and 
mothers  inftru^l  your  children. — 
Fifth  infcription.  Wives  regard 
your  hufliands,  the  chiefs  of 
your  houfes.  Hufbands  love  your 
wives,  and  render  yourfelves  re- 
ciprocally happy. 

Prom  the  concluding  part  of  the 
Manual  of  the  Theophilanthropifts, 
we  may  learn  ibrnqthing  more  of 
their  fentiments.     "  If  any  one 
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aflc  you,"  fay   they,  **  what  is  the 
origin  of  your  religion  and  of  your 
worfliip,  you  can  anfwer  him  thus: 
Open     the     mod    antient     books 
which  are  known,  feek  there  what 
was  the  religion,  what  the  worfliip, 
of  the  firft  human  beings  of  which 
hillory  has  preferved  the  remem- 
brance.    There  you  will  fee  that 
their  religion  was   what    we  now 
ca\[  natural  I'eligion,  becaufe  it  has 
for  its  principle  even  the  Author  of 
nature.      It   is   he  that    has  en- 
graven it  in  the   heart  of  the  firft 
human  beings,  in  ours,  in  that  of 
all  the  inhabitants    of  the  earth  : 
this  religion,  which  confills  in  wor- 
shipping  God   and   cherifliing  our 
kind,  is  what  we  exprefs  by  one 
fingle   word,    that    of  Theophilan- 
thropy.      Thus  our  religion  is  that 
of  our   firft   parents  ;  it  is  yours ; 
it  is  ours  ;   it  is  the  univerfal  reli- 
gion.    As   to   our    worfliip,  it    is 
alio  that  of  our  firft  fathers.     See 
even  in  the  moft  antient  writings 
that  the  exterior  figns   by   which 
they  rendered  their  homage  to  the 
Creator   were  of  great   fimplicity. 
They   drefled  for  him  an  altar  of 
earth  ;  they  offered  him,  in  fign  of 
their  gratitude  and   of  their  fub- 
miffion,    fome  of  the   productions 
which  they  held  of  his  liberal  hand. 
The    fathers  exhorted   their  chil- 
dren  to   virtue  ;   they    all  encou- 
raged one  another,  under  the  au- 


giving  us  two  arms  to  aid  our 
kind,  has  alfo  given  us  intelligence 
to  mutually  enlighten  us,  and  the 
love  of  good,  to  bring  us  together 
to  virtue;  of  God,  who  has  given 
experience  and  wifdom  to  the  aged 
to  guide  the  young,  and  authority 
to  fathers  to  conduct  their  chil- 
dren. 

*'  If  they  are  not  ftruck  with  the 
force  of  thefe  reafons,  do  not  far- 
ther difcufs   the   fubject,  and   do 
not  engage  yourfelf  in    controver- 
fies,   which    tend   to  diminifti  the 
love    of    our    neighbours.       Our 
principles  are  the  Eternal  Truth ; 
they  will  fubfift,   whatever  indivi- 
duals may  fupport  or  attack  them, 
and  the  efforts  of  the   wicked  will 
not    even    prevail    againft     them. 
Relt  firmly  attached  to  them,  with* 
out  attacking  or  defending  any  re- 
ligious fyftem;  and  remember,  that 
fimilar  difcuflions  have  never  pro- 
duced good,  and  that    they    have 
often  tinged   the   earth  with    the 
blood  of  men.     Let  us  lay  afide 
fyftems,  and   apply    ourfelves    to 
doing  good  :  it  is  the  only  road  to 
happinefs."     So  much  for  the  di- 
vinity of  the  Theophilanthropifts  ; 
a  fyftem  entirely  defective,  becaufe 
it  wantsthe  true  foundation, — the 
word  of  God  ;  the  grand  rule  of  all 
our  adions,  and  the  only  bafis  on 
which  our  hopes  and  profpeds  of 
fucccfs  can  be  built. 


fpicesofthe   Divinity,  to  the  ac- THEOSOPHISTS,  a  feft  who  pre- 


compliflimenl  of  their  duties. 
This  fimple  worfhip  the  fages  of  all 
nations  have  not  ceafed  to  profefs, 
and  they  have  tranfmitted  it  down 
to  us  without  interruption. 

**  If  they  yet  aik  you  of  whom 
you  hold  your  miffion,  anfwer,  we 
hold  it  of  God  himfplf,  who,  in 
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tend  to  derive  all  their  knowledge 
from  divine  illumination.  They 
boaft  that,  by  means  of  this  ce» 
leftial  light,  they  are  not  only  ad- 
mitted to  the  intimate  knowledge 
of  God,  and  of  all  divine  truth, 
but  have  accefs  to  the  moft  fub- 
lime  fecrets  pf  nature.  They 
m  2  afcribe 
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Jifcribc   it  to   tlie   fingular  inani- 
iVftation    of   Divine    benevolence 
that  they  are  able  to  make  Inch  a 
ufe  of  the  element  of  tire  in  the 
chemical  art  as  enables  them  to 
difcover  the  eflential  principles  of 
bodies,  and  to  difclofe  ftupcndous 
myfleries  in  the   phyfical  ^vorld. 
To  this  clafs,  it  is  faid,  belonged 
Paracellus,   R.  Fludd,  \'an  Hel- 
mont,  Peter  Poiret,  and  the  Ro- 
ficrufians. 
THERAPEUT.E,   fo   called   from 
the  extraordinary  purity  of  their 
religious   vvorfliip,  were  a  Jewifli 
fed,  who,  with  a  kind  of  religious 
frenzy,  placed  their  whole  felicity 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  Di- 
vine   nature.      Detaching   them- 
felves  wholly  from  fecular  affairs, 
they  transferred  their  property  to 
their  relations  or  friends,  and  with- 
drew into  folitary  places,    where 
they  devoted  themfelves  to  a  holy 
life.     The  principal  focicty  of  this 
kind  was  formed  near  Alexandria, 
where   they  lived,    not   far   from 
each  other,  in  fcparate   cottages, 
each  of  which  had  its  own  facrcd 
apartment,  to  which  the  inhabi- 
tant  retired  for    the  purpofes  of 
devotion.      After    their   mornincr 
prayers,  they  fpentthe  day  in  ftu- 
dying  the  law  and   the  prophets, 
endeavouring,  by  the  help  of  the 
commentaries  of  their  anceftors, 
to  difcover  fome  allegorical  mean- 
ing in  every  part.     Behdes   this, 
they  entertained  themfelves  with 
compofing  facred   hymns   in   va- 
rious kinds  of  metre.     Six  days  of 
the  week  were,  in  this    manner, 
pafied   in   folitude.     On    the   fe- 
venth  day  they  met,  clothed  in  a 
decent  habit,  in  a  public  aflem- 
>lyj   where,   taking   their  places 


according  to  their  age,   they   fat 
with  the  right  hand  between  the 
breaft  and  the  chin,  and  the  left 
at   the  fide.     Then  fome   one   of 
the  elders,  ilepping  forth  into  the 
middle  of  the  allembly,  difcourfed, 
with  a  grave  countenance  and  a 
calm  tone  of  voice,  on  the  doc- 
trines of  the  fe6l;  the  audience, 
in   the  mean   time,   remaining  in 
perfecl;  fdence,    and  occafionally 
expreffing  their  attention  and  ap- 
probation by  a  nod.     The  chapel 
where  they  met  was  divided  into 
two  apartments ;  one  for  the  men, 
and    the    other    for    the    women. 
So  ftrid  a  regard  was  paid  to  fi- 
lence  in  thefe  aO'emblies,   that  no 
one  was  permitted  to  whif])er,  or 
even  to  breathe  aloud  ;   but  when 
the  difcourfe  was  finiihed,    if  the 
(jueftion  which  had  been  propofed 
for  folution  had   been  treated  to 
the  fatisfadion  of  the  audience, 
they  exprelTed   their  approbation 
by  a  murmur  of  applaufe.     Then 
the  fpeaker,  rifing,  fung  a  hymn 
of  praife  to  God  ;  in  the  lad  verfe 
of  which  the  whole  aflembly  join- 
ed.    On  great  feftivals,  the  meet- 
ing  was    clofed  with   a  vigil,    in 
which  facred  mufic  was  perform- 
ed,    accompanied     with     folemn 
dancing ;    and    thefe   vigils    were 
continued  till  morning,   when  the 
aflembly,  after  a  morning  prayer, 
in  which  their  faces  were  di reded 
towards  the  rifmg  fun,  was  broken 
up.      So    abflemious   were   thefe 
aicetics,    that  they  commonly  ate 
nothing   before    the    fetting   fun, 
and  often  faded  two  or  three  days. 
They  abfiained  from  wi  ne,  and  their 
ordinary  food  was  bread  and  herbs. 
Much  difpute  has  arifen  among 
the  learned  concerning  this  fe(^t. 

Some 
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Some  have  imagined  them  to  have 
been  Judaizing  Gentiles  ;  but  Phi- 
io  fuppoi'es  them  to  be  Jews,  by 
fpeaking   of  them  as  a  branch  of 
the.fedl  of  Eflcnes,   and -cxprefsly 
clafies   them  among  the  followers 
of    Mofes.     Others    have    main- 
tained, that  the  Therapeuta;   were 
an    Alexandrian    feet    of    Jewifh 
converts    to    the    Chriftian    faith, 
who  devoted  themfclves  to  a  mo- 
iiaftic  life.     But  this  is  impoflible  ; 
for  Philo,  who  wrote  before  Clirift- 
ianity  appeared  in  Egypt,   fpeaks 
of    this    as    an     eftabliflied    {cc\. 
From  comparing  Philo's  account 
of  this  fed  with  the  ftate  of  phi- 
lofophy  in  the   country  where  it 
flouriflied,    it    fcems    likely    that 
the   Therapeutee  were   a  body  of 
Jewifh  fanatics,  who  fuffered  them- 
felves  to  be  drawn  afide  from  the 
fimplicity  of  their  antient  religion 
by  the  example  of  the  Egyptians 
and  Pythagoreans.    How  long  this 
fedl  continued  is  uncertain  ;    but 
it  is   not  improbable    that,    after 
the  appearance  of  Chriftianity  in 
Egypt,  it  foon  became  cxtind. 
TIARA,    the  name   of  the   pope's 
triple  crown.    The  tiara  and  keys 
are  the  badges  of  the  papal  dig- 
nity;  the   tiara  of  his  civil  rank, 
and  the  keys  of  his  jurifdidion  ; 
for  as  foon  as  the  pope  is  dead, 
his  arms  are  reprefented  with  the 
tiara    alone,     without    the    keys. 
The   antient   tiara   was   a  round 
high  cap.     John  XXIII.  firll  en- 
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in  every  thing  to  which  it  is  ap» 
plied  is  that  of  limited  duration. 
Thus  we  cannot  fay  of  the  Deity 
that  he  exiits  in  time,  bccaufc 
eternity,  which  he  inhabits,  is  ab- 
folutely  uniform,  neither  admit- 
ting limitation  or  fuccelTion. 

Time  is  faid  to  be  redeemed  or 
improved  when  it  is  properly  tilled 
up  or  employed  in  the  confcien- 
tious  dilcharge  of  all  the  duties 
which  devolve  upon  us,  as  it  re- 
fpcfts  the  Divine  Being,  ourfelvcs, 
and  our  fcllow-creaturcs.  Time 
may  bi;  faid  to  be  loft  when  it  is 
not  devoted  to  fome  good,  ufefu!, 
or  at  leaft  fome  innocent  pur- 
pofe  ;  or  when  opportunities  of 
improvement,  bufmeis,  or  devo- 
tion, are  ncgleded.  Time  i* 
wafted  by  excelllve  flecp,  unne- 
cclfary  recreations,  indolent  ha- 
bits, ufelefs  vifits,  idle  reading, 
vain  converfation,  and  all  thofc 
actions  which  have  no  good  end 
in  them.  We  ought  to  improve 
the  time,  when  we  confider,  1, 
That  it  is  ftiort.--2.  Swift. — 3.- 
Irrecoverable.  —  4.  Uncertain. — 
5.  That  it  is  a  talent  committed 
to  our  truft. — And,  6\  That  the 
improvement  of  it  is  advantageous 
and  intercfting  in  every  refpeci. 
See  Shoivcr  on  Time  and  Eternitij  ; 
Fox  on  Time;  J,  Edxiardss  Po/i- 
humous  Serwohs,  fer.  24-,  25,  26' ; 
Hale's  ContemplatioiiSi  p.  211; 
llcrxcijs  Meditaf.;  Young's  Night 
Thovtrlits;   Blair's  Grave. 


compaffed  it  with  a  crown.  Boni-  TOLERATION,  in  matters  of  re- 
face  VHI.  added  a  fecond  crown ; 
and  Benedict  XII.  a  third. 
TIME,  a  mode  of  duration  marked 
by  certain  periods,  chiefly  by  the 
motion  and  revolution  of  the  fun. 
file  general  idea  which  time  gives 


ligion,  is  either  civil  or  ecclcfi- 
aftical.  Civil  tolcnition  is  an  im- 
punity, and  fafely  granted  by  the 
itate  to  every  feet  that  does  not 
maintain  doctrines  inconfiftcnt 
with  the  public  peace.     Ecclcfi- 

aftical 
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aftical  ti)]eration  is  the  allowance  fiuence  which  a  previous  acquaint- 

which    the  church   grants  to   its  ance    with   tranflations   have    oc- 

iDcmbcrs  to  difier   in   certain  opi-  calioncd.— -And,    6.     From    pre- 

nions  not  reputed  elTential.  Sec jDr.  poHellions,    in  what  way  lo  ever 

Oxven,  Lockcy  and    Dr.  Furneaux,  a'cquired,    in    regard   to   religious 

on  Toleration  ;  Milton  s  Civil  Poxd-  tenets. 

er  in  Ecclefiaftical  Canfes.  Notwithftanding  thefe   difficul- 

TRADITION,  iomething  handed  ties,  however,  the  divines  em- 
down  from  one  generation  to  anrr-  ployed  by  king  James  to  tranflate 
ther.  Thus  the  Jews  pretended  the  Old  and  New  Tcllaments  have. 
that,  bcfides  their  written  law  con-  given  us  a  tranflation  which,  with 
taincd  in  the  Old  Teftament,  IMo-  a  very  few  exceptions,  can  fcarcely 
fes  had  delivered  an  oral  law,  be  improved.  Thefe  divines  were 
which  had  been  conveyed  down  profoundly  fkilled  in  the  learn- 
from  father  lo  I'on  ;  and  thus  the  ing  as  well  as  in  tiie  languages  of 
Roman  Catholics  are  faid  to  value  the  Ealt ;  wbilft  fome  of  thofe 
particular  dodrines,  fuppofed  to  who  have  prefumed  to  improve 
have  defccnded  from  the  apoftolic  their  veifion  feem  not  to  have 
times  bv  tradition.  polTefied  a  critical   knowledge   of 

TRANSLATION,   in  the  ecclefi-  the  Greek  tongue,  to  have  known 

aftical  feiife  of  the  word,   is  the  ftill  lefs  of  the  Hebrew,    and    to 

removing  of  a  bifliop  from  one  fee  have    been   abfolute    ftrangers    to 

to   another.     It    is  alfo  ufed  for  the  dialed  fpoken  in  Judea  in  the 

the  veifion  of  a  bock  or  writing  days  of  our  Saviour,  as  well  as  to 

into  a  different  language  from  that  the  manners,  cuftoms,  and  pecu- 

in  which  it  was  written.  liar  opinions  of  the  Jewifli  feds. 

In    tranfiating    the    fcriptures,  '' Neither,"  as  one  obferves, '*  me- 

great  knowledge  and  caution  are  taphyfical  acutenefs,  nor  the  moft 

neccffary.       Dr.    Campbell    lays  perfect;  knowledge   of  the  princi- 

down  three  fundamental  rules  for  pies  of  tranflation  in  general,  will 

Iranflating:     1.    The    tranflation  enable  a  man  who  is  ignorant  of 

fliould   give  a  complete  tranfcript  theie  things   to   improve  the   au- 

of  the  ideas  of  the  original. —-2.  thorifed  verfion  either  of  the  Gof- 

The  ftyle  and  manner  of  the  ori-  pels  or  Epiftles ;  for  fuch  a  man 

ginal  flioald  be  preferved.— 3.  The  knows  not  accurately,  and  there- 

tranilation  ihould  have  all  the  eafe  fore  cannot  give  a  complete  tran- 

of  original  compoiition.     He  ob-  fcript  of  the  ideas  of  the  original 

fervcs,  that  the  difficulties  found  work."     See   Bible;    Mr.   Tyt- 

in  tranflating  the  fc!ii)tures  ariie,  lers   Fjjaij    on    the   Principles    of 

1,  From  the  fingularity  of  Jewiih  Tran/lation  ;    and   Dr.    Campbell's 

cuftoms.— 2.    From    the    poverty  Preliminar)/     Difcrtations    to    his 

(as  appears)  of  their  native  Ian-  Tianjlations  of  the  Go/pels. 
guage.— 3.    From  the  fewnefs  of  TRANSUBSTANTIATION,     the 

the  books  extant  in  it.— 4.  From  converfion  or  change  of  the  fub- 

the  fymbolical  ftyle   of  the  pro-  ftance  of  the  bread   and  wine  in 

phets. — 5.  From  the  excellive  in-  the  cucharifl  into  the   body  and 

blop(i 
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blood  of  Jefus  Chrift,  which  the 
Romiih  church  fuppofe  to  be 
wrought  by  the  conlecration  of 
the  pried.  Nothing  can  be  more 
contradictory  to  fcripture,  or  to 
common  fenfe,  than  this  dodrine. 
It  muft  be  evident  to  every  one 
who  is  not  blinded  by  ignorance 
and  prejudice  that  our  Lord's 
words,  "  This  is  my  body/'  are 
mere  figurative  exprellions  :  be- 
fides,  fuch  a  tranfubftantiation  is 
fo  oppofite  to  the  teftimony  of  our 
fenfes,  as  completely  to  under- 
mine the  whole  proof  of  all  the 
miracles  by  which  God  hath  con- 
firmed revelation.  According  to 
fuch  a  tranfubftantiation,  the  fame 
body  is  alive  and  dead  at  once, 
and  may  be  in  a  million  of  differ- 
ent places  whole  and  entire  at  the 
fame  inftant  of  time  ;  accidents 
remain  without  a  fubftance,  and 
fubftance  without  accidents;  and 
that  a  part  of  Chrift's  body  is  equal 
to  the  whole.  It  is  alfo  contrary 
to  the  end  of  the  facrament, 
which  is  to  rcprefent  and  com- 
memorate Chrift,  not  to  believe 
that  he  is  corporally  prefent,  1 1 , 
Ift  Cor.  24,  25.  But  we  need 
not   wafte   time   in  attempting  to 


with  perfpicuity,  the  doctrine  of 
the  church,  to  reftore  the  vigour 
of  its  difcipline,  and  to  reform 
the  lives  of  its  minifters.  Tha 
decrees  of  this  council,  together 
with  the  creed  of  pope  Pius  IV,, 
contain  a  fummary  of  the  doc-* 
trines  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
See  Mojlieinis  Church  Hifiory;  Th^ 
Modern  Univerfal  Hijlory,  vol.  23; 
and  Father  Paul's  Hijlory  of  the 
Council  of  Trent. 
TRIERS,  a  fociety  of  minifters, 
with  fome  others,  chofen  by 
Cromwell  to  fit  at  Whitehall. 
They  were  moftly  Independents, 
but  had  fome  Prefl:)yterians  joined 
with  them.  They  had  power  to 
try  all  that  came  for  inftitution 
and  indudion  ;  and  without  their 
approbation  none  were  admitted. 
They  examined  all  who  were  able 
to  come  up  to  London  ;  but  if 
any  were  unable,  or  of  doubtful 
qualifications,  the}^  referred  them 
to  fome  minifters  in  the  county 
where  they  lived.  They  rejected 
all  thofc  who  did  not  live  accord- 
ing to  their  profeffion,  and  placed 
in  their  room  able  ferious preachers 
who  lived  godly  lives,  though  of 
diflerent  opinions. 


refute   a   dodrine    which    by'  its  TRINITARIANS,  thofe  who  be- 
impious   confequences  refutes   it-     lieve  in  the  Trinity. 


felf.  See  Smith's  Errors  of 
Church  of  Rome,  dial.  6" ;  A  Di- 
alogue betuecn  Philalethes  and  Be- 
fieiolus;  Kidder's MeJJiah,  part  III., 
p.  SO ;  and  Bron-n's  Cumpcndiurn, 
p.  6\3. 
TRENT,  Council  of  denotes  the 
council  ajiembled  by  Paul  III.  in 
1545,  and  continued  by  twenty- 
five  feftions  till  the  year  1563, 
under  Julius  III.  and  Pius  IV.,  in 
order  to  corred,  illuftrate,  and  fix 


the  TRINITY,  the  union  of  three  in 
one  ;  generally  applied  to  the  in- 
effable myftery  of  three  pcrfons  ii> 
one  God,— Father,  Son,  and  Ho- 
ly Spirit.  Without  attempting  to 
explain  what  cannot  be  fully  com- 
prehended, I  fhall  here  refer  the 
reader  to  what  has  been  faid  un- 
der the  articles  Jesus  Christ 
and  PIoLY  Ghost,  and  to  the 
following  pafiliges  of  fcripture, 
which  evidently  prove  that  there 

J3_ 
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IS  a  union  of  three  pcrfons  in  one 
God  in  the  divine  nature  :  1  Gen. 
26.  11  Gen.  6,7.  48  If.  l6.  34 
If.  16.  13,  2d  Cor.  14-.  U  John, 
23.  28  Malt.  I9.  3,  2d  ThefT.  5. 
5,    1ft  John,  7.     i^t-'c  alfo  Owen, 
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the  contrary,  that  the  bodynevcr 
lofl  Its  form;  that  its  matter  alone 
was  fubjedt  to  corruption  and  de- 
cay, and  was  confequently  to  be 
reftored  when  this  mortal  Jhalt  put 
on  immortalitv. 


Watts,  Jones,  S.  Brozvne,  Farccctt,  TRUCE  OF  GOD,  a  fchcme  fct 
A.  Taylor,  Simpfon,  and  JVe/ky's    on  foot  for  the  purpofe  of  quelling 


Pieces  on  the  Suhjcft ;  Bull's  De- 
fenfio  Fidei  Niccvnct ;  Dr.  Jll/xs 
TelUmonies  of  the  Jcwijh  Church, 
TRITHEISTS,  a  fed  of  the  fixth 
century,  whofe  chief  was  John 
Afcunage,  a  Syrian  philofophcr, 
and  at  the  fame  time  a  JMonophy- 
lite.  This  man  imagined  in  the 
Deity  three  natures  or  fubllances 
abfolutely  equal  in  all  refpeds, 
and  joined  together  by  no  com- 
mon ej/ence ;  to  which  opinion  his 
adverfaries  gave  the  name  of  Tri- 
theifm.  One  of  the  warmeft  de- 
fenders of  this  doftrine  was  John 
Philoponus,  an  Alexandrian  phi- 
lofophcr and  grammarian  of  the 
higheft  reputation  ;  and  hence  he 
has  been  conlidered  by  many  as 
the  author  of  this  feft,  whofe  mem- 
bers have  conlequently  derived 
from  him  the  title  of  Philoponifts. 
This  fetH  was  divided  into  two 
parties,  the  Philoponifts  and  the 
Cononitcs ;  the  latter  of  whom 
were  fo  called  from  Conon,  bifhop 
of  Tarfus,  their  chief.  They  a- 
grc-ed  in  the  dortrine  of  three  per- 
Jbns  in  the  C^odhcad,  and  dillered 
only  in  their  manner  of  explain- 
ina  what  the  fcrintures  tauizht 
concerning  the  refurreftion  of  the 
body.  Pl)ilo{)onus  maintained, 
that  tlie  form  as  well  as  the  //tat- 
ter of  all  bodies  was  generated 
and  corrupted,  and  tliat  both, 
therefore,  were  to  be  reftored  in 
thu  refurrcdion.     Conon  hcid,  on 


the  violence  and  preventing  the 
frequency  of  private  wars,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  fierce  fpirit  of  the 
barbarians  in  the  middle  ages.  In 
France,  a  general  peace  and  cef- 
fation  from  hoflilities  took  place 
A.  D.  1032,  and  continued  for 
{even  years,  in  confequence  of  the 
methods  which  the  bifhop  of  Aqui- 
tainc  fuccefsfuUy  employed  to 
work  upon  the  fuperftition  of  the 
times.  A  refolution  was  formed, 
that  no  man  fhould,  in  time  to 
come,  attack  or  moleft  his  adver- 
faries during  the  feafons  fct  apart 
for  celebrating  the  great  feftivals 
of  the  church,  or  from  the  even- 
ing of  Thurfday  in  each  week  to 
the  morning  of  Monday  in  the 
week  enfuing,  the  intervening  days 
being  confecrated  as  particularly 
holy  ;  our  Lord's  paflion  having 
happened  on  one  of  thofe  days, 
and  his  rcfurredion  on  another. 
A  change  in  the  difpofitions  of 
men  fo  fudden,  and  which  pro- 
duced a  refolution  fo  unexpeded, 
was  conlidered  as  miraculous ; 
and  the  refpite  from  hoftilitics 
which  followed  upon  it  was  called 
the  Truce  of  God.  Ttiis  ceiliition 
from  holtilities  during  three  com- 
plete days  every  week,  allowed  a 
confiderable  ipacc  for  the  palTions 
of  the  antagonifts  to  cool,  and  for 
the  people  to  enjoy  a  refpite  from 
the  calamities  of  war,  and  to  take 
meafures  for  their  own  fecurity. 

TRUTH, 
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TRUTH,  a  term  ufed  in  oppofition 
to  falfehood,  and  applied  to  pro- 
pofitions  which  anl'wer  or  accord 
to  the  nature  and  reality  of  the 
thing   whereof    fomething   is   af- 
firmed   or    denied.      Natural    or 
phyfical   truth  is  faid  to   be  the 
agreement  of  our  fentiments  with 
the  nature  of  things.    Moral  truth 
is  the  conformity  of  our  words  and 
aiftions  to  our  fentiments.    Evan- 
gelical or  gofpel  truth  is  taken  for 
Chrifl ;  the  dodrines  of  the  Gof- 
pel ;  fubllance  or  reality,  in  op- 
pofition to  the  fhadows  and  cere- 
monies of  the  law,    1  John,   17. 
See  Lying,   Sixcerity  ;    Tat- 
ham  s  Scale  of  Truth ;  Locke  on  the 
Underjland. ;  Beat  tie  on  Truth ;  Dr. 
Stemietfs  Sermon  on  propagating 
the  Truth  ;  Saurins  Sertnons,  Eng. 
Traiiflation,   vol.  II.,    fer.   1  and 
U. 
TYPE,    an  imprefllon,    image,  or 
reprefentation    of    fome    model, 
which  is  termed  the  antitype.     In 
this  fenfe  we  often  ule  the  word 
to  denote  the  prefiguration  of  the 
great  events  of  man's  redemption 
by  perfons  or  things   in  the   Old 
Teftament.  Types  are  diftinguiflied 
into,  1,  Such  as  were  diredly  ap- 
pointed for  that  end ;  as  the  facri- 
fices. — 2.  Such  as  had  only  a  pro- 
vidential ordination   to  that  end  ; 
%.%  the  ftory  of  Jacob  and  Efau. — 


And,    3.  Things  that  fell  out  of 
old,    fo    as    to    illuftrate   prefent 
things  from  a  fimilitude  between 
them  ;  as  the  allegory  of  Hagar 
and  Sarah.    Some  diftinguifti  them 
into   real    and   perfonal ;    by   the 
former,  intending  the  tabernacles, 
temples,  and  religious  inltitutions; 
and  under  the  latter,    including 
what  are  called  providential  and 
perfonal    types.     While   we  may 
juftly  confider  the  death  of  Chrift, 
and  his  refurreclion  from  the  dead, 
as  events  that  are  typiried  in  the 
Old  Teftament,  we  llioukl  be  care- 
ful   not   to    confider   every   thing 
mentioned   in  the  Hebrew  fcrip- 
tures  as  a  type,  for  this  will  ex* 
pofe  the  whole  dodrine  of  types 
to   ridicule :    for   inftance,    what, 
can  be  a  greater  burlefque  on  tho 
fcriptures    to    fuppofe,    as    fome 
have  done,  that  the  extradion  of 
Eve  from  the  fide  of  Adam,  while 
he  was  in   a  deep  fleep,  was  in- 
tended as  a  type  of  the  Romaa 
foldier's  piercing  our  Saviour's  fide 
while  he  flept  the  fleep  of  death  ? 
Such  ideas  as  thefe,  vented  forne- 
times  by  novices,  and  fometimes 
by  more  aged  divines,  give  a  greater 
proof  of  the  wildnefs  of  their  fan- 
cies than  the  corredlnefs  of  their 
judgments.  See  Mather  and  M^Eiv- 
en  on  the  Types;  Ridgk/s  Div., 
quelt.  33. 


V  and  U. 


VALENTINIANS,  a  fed  who 
fprung  up  in  the  fecond  century, 
and  were  fo  called  from  their 
leader  Valenlinus.  The  Valen- 
tinians  were  only  a  branch  of  the 
Gnoftics,  who  realized  or  perfoni- 
iicd  the  Platonic  ideas  coucern- 
VoL.  II.  N  n 


ing  the  Deity,  whom  they  called 
PlerumOf  or  Plenitude.  Their  f)f- 
tcm  was  this  :  the  firft  principle  is 
Bythos,  i.  e.  Depth,  which  re- 
mained many  ages  unknown,  hav- 
ing with  it  Ennoe  or  Thought,  and 
Sige  or  Silence  :  frgm  thefe  fprung 
n  ths 
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the  Nous  or  Intelligence,  which  is 
the  only  Son,  equal  to  ami  alone 
capable  of  comprehending  the  By- 
thos.  The  filler  of  Nous  they  called 
Alctheiaor  Truth  ;  and  thefe  con- 
llituted  the  lirft  quateniity  of 
iEons,  which  were  tiie  fource  and 
original  of  all  the  rcll; ;  for  Nous 
and  Aletheia  produced  the  world 
and  life,  and  from  thefe  two  pro- 
ceeded man  and  the  church.  But, 
befides  thefe  eight  principal  .^llons, 
there  were  twenty-two  more  ;  the 
laft  of  which,  called  Sophia^  being 
defirous  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge 
of  Bythos,  gave  herfelf  a  great 
deal  of  uneafinefs,  which  created 
in  her  Anger  and  Fear,  of  which 
was  born  Matter.     But  the  Horos 


See  No.  ^9,  article 


fifth  century. 
Bible. 

VANITY,  emptinefs.  It  is  often 
applied  to  the  man  who  wifhes  you 
to  think  more  highly  of  him  than 
what  he  really  deferves;  hence  the 
vain  man  flatters  in  order  to  be 
flattered  ;  is  always  fond  of  praifc, 
endeavours  ta  bribe  others  into  a 
good  opinion  of  himfelf  by  his  com- 
plaifance,  and  fometimes^  even  by 
good  offices,  though  often  dif- 
playcd  with  unneceflary  ollcnta- 
tion.  The  term  is  likewife  ap- 
plied to  this  world,  as  unfiitis- 
faclory,  1  Ecc.  2  ;  to  lying,  4  Pf. 
2  ;  to  idols,  o>2  Deut.  21 ;  to  what- 
ever difappoints  our  hopes,  60  Pi>". 
11.     See  Pride. 


or  Bounder  ftopped  her,  preferved  UBIQUITAPvlANS,  formed  from 


her  in  the  Pleroma,   and  rellored 
her  to   Perfection.     Sophia   then 
produced  the  Chriil  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  brought  the  .lions  to 
their    laft    perfe*f:lion,    and    made 
every  one  of  them  contribute  their 
utmoft  to   form   a   Saviour.     Her 
Enthymefe  or  Thought,  dwelling 
near  ihe  Pleroma,  ]jerfccled  by  the 
Chrift,    produced  every  thing  that 
is  in  this  world   by  its  divers  paf- 
fions.     The  Chrilt  fent  into  it  the 
Saviour,  accompanied  with  angels, 
who  delivered  it  from  its  pafhons 
without     annihilating     it :     from 
thence  was  formed  corporeal  mat- 
ter.    And  in  this  manner  did  they 
romance  concerning  God,  nature, 
and  the  myfteries  of  the  Chriltian 
religion. 
VATICAN   MANUSCRIPT,    one 
of  the  principal  Greek  manufcripls 
now   extant.      It   contained    ori- 
ginally   the    whole    Greek    Bible. 
The  age  of  this  manufcript  is  fup- 
pofed  to   be  no  higher  than  the 


iibique,  *'  every  where,"  in  ecclc- 
fiaitical  hiftory,  a  fed  of  Luther- 
ans which  role  and  fpread  itfelf 
in  Germany ;  and  whofe  dillin- 
guifhing  do6frine  was,  that  the  bo- 
dy of  Jefus  Chrifl  is  every  where, 
or  in  every  place. 

Brentius,  one  of  the  earliell 
reformers,  is  faid  to  have  firlt 
broached  this  error  in  1360.  Lu- 
ther himfelf,  in  his  controverfy 
with  Zuinglius,  had  thrown  out 
fome  unguarded  exprelTions  that 
feemed  to  imply  a  belief  of  the 
omniprefence  of  the  body  of 
Chriil;  but  he  became  fenfible 
afterwards  that  this  opinion  was 
attended  with  great  difficulties, 
and  particularly  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  made  ufe  of  as  a  proof  of 
Ch rill's  corporal  prefence  in  the 
eucharift.  However,  after  the 
death  of  Luther,  this  abfurd  by- 
pothefis  was  renewed,  and  drcfled 
up  in  a  fpecious  and  plaufible 
form  by  Brcutius,  Chemnitius,  and 

Andrieasfs 
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Anilr^eas,  who  maintained  the 
communication  of  the  properties 
of  Chrift's  divinity  to  his  human 
nature.  It  is,  indeed,  obvious  that 
every  Lutheran  who  believes  the 
dodrine  of  confubftantiation,  what- 
ever he  may  pretend,  muft  be  an 
Ubiquitarian. 

UBIQUITY,  omniprefence ;  an 
attribute  of  the  Deity,  whereby 
he  is  always  intimately  prefent  to 
all  things.      See  Omniscience. 

VEDAS,  the  facred  books  of  the 
Hindoos,  believed  to  be  revealed 
by  God,  and  called  immortal. 
They  are  conlidercd  as  the   foun- 


Verfchoor,  a  native  of  Flulhing, 
who  in  the  year  iGSO,  out  of  a 
perverfe  and  heterogeneous  mix- 
ture of  the  tenets  of  Cocceius  and 
Spinofa,  produced  a  new  form  of 
religion,  equally  remarkabla  for 
its  extravagance  and  impiety.  His 
difciples  and  followers  were  called 
Hebrews,  on  account  of  the  zeal 
and  alhduity  with  which  they  all, 
without  difiindion  of  age  or  fex, 
applied  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  Hebrew  language.  Their  fen- 
timents  were  nearly  the  fame  as 
the    Hattemifts.       See     H^ttE'- 
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tain  of  all  knowledge,  human  and  VICAR,  a  ]>rieft  of  a  parifli,  the 
divine,  and  are  four  in  number,     predial  tithes  whereof  are  inipro- 


The  principal  part  of  them  is  that 
which  explains  the  duties  of  man 
in  methodical  arrangement.  The 
fourth  book  contains  a  fyftem  of 
divine  ordinances.  See  the  Jirji 
lolume  of  the  Afiaiic  Refcarches. 


priale  or  appropriated  ;  that  is,  be- 
long either  to  a  chapter,  religious 
houfe,  6cc„  or  to  a  layman  who 
receives  them,  and  only  allows 
the  vicar  the  fniall  tithes,  ora  con- 
venient falary. 


VENP:RATI0N,  anatlection  com- VICE,    a   fault;    the   oppofite  to 
pounded  of  awe  and    love  ;    and     virtue. 

which  of  all  others  becomes  crea-  VIGIL,  the  eve  or  day  before  any 
tures  to  bear  toward  their  infinitely  folemn  feaft,  bccaufe  then  Chrill- 
perfecl  Creator.    See  Devotion,     ians  were  wont  to  watch,  failt,  and 

VERACITY  OF  GOD  is  his  truth,    pray  in  their  churches, 
or  an  exaft  correfpondence  and  VIRTUE,  a  term  ufed  in  various 
conformity  between  his  w^ord  and     fignificatiops.  Some  define  it  to  be 


his  mind.  Mofes  fays,  "  he  is  a 
God  of  truth.''  He  is  true  in  and 
of  himfelf;  he  trqly  and  really 
exifts ;  he  is  the  true  and  living 
God  :  all  his  perfections  are  true 
and  real ;  truth  is  eflential  to  him  ; 
it  is  })ure  and  perfed  in  him  ;  it  is 
the  firfl  and  original  in  him  ;  he 
is  the  fountain  of  truth  :  all  his 
works  in  creation,  providence,  and 
grace,  are  according  to  truth.  See 
Faithfulness  of  God. 
VJblRSCHORISTS,  a  fed  that  de- 
fiyed  iti»  denomination  from  Jacob 


"  living  according  to  nature ; 
others,  '*  univerfal  benevolence 
to  being."  Some,  again,  place  it 
"  in  regard  to  truth  ;"  others  in 
"  the  moral  fenfe."  Some  place 
it  in  "  the  imitation  of  God ;" 
others,  *'  in  the  love  of  God  and 
our  fellow  creatures."  Some,  again, 
think  it  confifts  "  in  mediocrity," 
fuppofing  vice  to  confifi:  in  ex- 
tremes; others  have  placed  it  in 
"  a  wife  regard  to  our  own  in- 
tereft."  Dr.  Smith  refers  it  to 
the  principle  of  fympathy  ;  and 
N  n  n  2  Pa^ey 
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Palcy  defines  it  to  be  the  do- 
ing good  to  mankind,  in  obedience 
to  the  wii]  of  God,  and  for  the 
fake  of  everlafting  happinefs.  Some 
of  thcfe  definitions  are  certainly 
objectionable.  Perhaps  thofe  who 
place  it  in  the  love  of  God  and 
our  fellow  creatures  may  come  as 
near  to  the  truth  as  any.  See 
Edwards  and  Jamefon  on  Virtue; 
Grove's  and  Paley's  Moral  Fhil.  ; 
Cumberland's  Law  of  Nature,  cap. 
1,  §4;  Beatties  Elements  oJ'Mor. 
Science,  vol.  II.,  p.  b,  77  \  Dr. 
Watts' s  Self  Love  and  Virtue  Jle- 
conci/ed,  2d  vol.  of  his  works,  laft 
edition. 

VISION,  the  fupernatural  repre- 
fentation  of  an  obje6l  to  a  man 
when  waking,  as  in  a  glafs  which 
places  the  vifage  before  him.  It 
was  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
Almighty  was  pleafed  to  reveal 
himfcif  to  the  prophets,  1  If.  1. 
21  If.  2. 

UCKEWALLISTS,  a  feft  fo  deno- 
minated from  their  founder  Uke 
Walles,  anative  of  Friefland.  He 
not  only  maintained  the  primitive 
and  auftere  dodrines  of  JNIenno, 
but  with  another  innovator  named 
John  Leus,  in  l637,  took  it  into 
his  head  to  propagate  a  fingular 
opinion  concerning  the  falvation 
of  Judas  and  the  refl  of  Chrift's 
murderers.  To  give  an  air  of 
plaufibility  to  the  favourable  opi 
nion  he  entertained  concerning 
the  eternal  ftate  of  this  arch- 
apoftate,  he  invented  the  following 
odd  hypothefis :  "  That  the  period 
of  time  that  extended  from  the 
birth  of  Chrifl  to  the  defccnt  of 
the  Holy  Ghofl,  and  was,  as  it 
were,  the  diftinc^tive  term  that  fe- 
parated  the  Jewifli  from  the  Chrifl- 


ian  difpenfation,  was  a  time  of 
deep  ignorance  and  darknefs,  dur- 
ing which  the  Jews  were  void  of 
light,  and  entirely  dellitute  of  Di- 
vine fuccour  ;  and  that,  of  confe- 
quence,  the  fins  and  enormities 
that  were  committed  during  this 
interval  were  in  a  great  meafurc 
excufable,  and  could  not  merit 
the  fevereffc  difplays  of  the  Divine 
juflice."  This  lentiment  met  with 
no  indulgence  either  from  the 
INIennonites  on  the  one  hand,  or 
from  the  magiflrates  of  Groningen 
on  the  other  ;  for  the  former  ex- 
cluded its  inventor  from  their 
communion,  and  the  latter  ba- 
nifhed  him  from  their  city.  He 
fixed  his  refidence  in  the  adjacent 
province  of  Eafl  Friefland,  and 
there  drew  after  him  a  confider- 
able  number  of  difciples,  vvhofe 
defcendants,  fays  Mofheim,  flill 
fubfift  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gro?iingen,  Friejland,  and  alfo  in 
Lithuania  and  Pruffia,  and  have 
their  own  religious  afl'emblies  fe- 
parate  from  thofe  of  the  other 
JNIcnnonites. 

UNBELIEF,  the  rcfufing  affent  to 
teftimony.  It  is  often  taken  for 
diftruflof  God's  faithfulnefs,  but 
more  particularly  for  the  difcre- 
ditino;  the  teftimonv  of  God's  word 
concerning  his  Son,  3  John,  18, 
19.  ]6Jolin,  9.  "  It  includes," 
fays  Dr.  Guife,  "  difaffedion  to 
God,  difregard  to  his  word,  pre- 
judices againflthe  Kedeemer,  rea- 
dinefs  to  give  credit  to  any  other 
than  him,  inordinate  love  to  the 
world,  and  preferring  of  the  ap- 
plaufe  of  men  to  the  approbation 
of  God."™"  Unbelief,"  l\iys  the 
great  Charnock,  "  is  the  greatejh 

Jin  J  as  it  is  the  fountaip  of  all  fin  : 
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it  was  Adam's  firft  fin 
againft  the  Gofpel,  againft  the 
higheft  telliraony  ;  a  refufal  to  ac- 
cept of  Chrift  upon  the  terras  of 
the  Gofpel.  It  ftiikes  peculiarly 
at  God  ;  is  the  grcateft  reproach 
of  him,  robs  him  of  his  glory,  a 
Contradi<^lion  to  his  will,  and  a 
contempt  of  his  authority."  Char- 
nock's  Works,  vol.  II.,  p.  (iOl  ; 
Cafes  Sermons,  fer.  2  ;  Bijhop  For- 
teuss  Sermons,  vol.  I.,  for.  2  ;  Dr. 
Owens  Reafons  of  Faith. 

UNBELIEVERS  are  of  three  forts : 
1.  Thole  who  having  heard  the 
Gofpel  reject  it. — 2.  Thofe  who 
verbally  affent  to  it,  yet  know  not 
to  what  they  aflent,  or  why  they 
believe.— 3.  They  who,  whatever 
know  ledge  they  may  have  of  cer- 
tain fpeculative  points  of  divinity, 
yet  obey  not  the  truth,  but  live  in 
fin. 

UNCTION,  in  matters  of  religion, 
is  ufed  for  the  charader  conferred 
on  facred  things  by  anointing  them 
with  oil.  Unclions  were  very  fre- 
quent among  the  Hebrews.  They 
anointed  both  their  kings  and 
high  priells  at  the  ceremony  of 
their     inauguration.      They    alfo 

.  anointed  the  facred  veflels  of  the 
tabernacle  and  temple,  to  fan«5lify 
and  confecrate  them  to  the  fervice 
of  God.  In  the  antient  Chriftian 
church,  unclion  accompanied  the 
ceremonies  of  baptifm  and  con- 
firmation. ,  Extreme  undtion,  or 
the  anointing  perfons  in  the  arti- 
cle of  death,  was  alfo  praftifed 
by  the  antient  Chriftians,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  precept  of  St. 
James,  5  chap.  14rth  and  15th 
verfes  ;  and  this  extreme  unction 
the  Romilh  church  has  advanced 
to  the  dignity  of  a  facrament.     It 
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it  is  a  fm     is  adminiftered  to  none  but  fuch 


as  are  affefted  with  fome  mortal 
difeafe,  or  in  a  decrepit  age.  It 
is  refufed  to  impenitent  perfons, 
as  alfo  to  criminals.  The  parts 
to  be  anointed  are,  the  eyes,  the 
ears,  the  noftrils,  the  mouth,  the 
hands,  the  feet,  and  the  reins. 
The  laity  are  anointed  in  the 
palms  of  the  hands,  but  pricfts 
on  the  back  of  it,  becaufe  the 
palms  of  their  hands  have  been  al- 
ready confecratcd  by  ordination. 

The  oil  with  which  the  fick  per- 
fon.  is  anointed  reprefents,  it  is 
faid,  the  grace  of  God,  which  is 
poured  down  into  the  foul ;  and 
the  prayer  ufed  at  the  time  of 
anointing  cxpreffes  the  remilFion 
of  fms  thereby  granted  to  the  fick: 
perfon  ;  for  the  prayer  is  this : 
"  By  this  holy  undtion,  and  his 
own  moll  pious  mercy,  may  the 
Almighty  God  forgive  thee  what- 
ever iins  thou  haft  committed  6j/ 
the  fight,"  when  the  £yes  are 
anointed  ;  bi/  the  hearing,  when 
the  ears  are  anointed  :  and  fo  of 
the  other  fiinfes. 

The  pafTage  before  mentioned 
rom  St,  James  rcfpecling  the 
anointing  with  oil  has  been  a 
fource  of  difficulty  to  fome  pious 
minds;  but  in  order  to  under- 
fi:and  it,  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve, 
that  anointino;  with  oil  was  an  or- 
di nance  for  the  miraculous  cure 
of  fick  perfons  (6  Mark,  13).  But 
fince  thofe  extraordinary  gifts  are 
ceafed,  as  beins  no  Ioniser  nocef- 
fary  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
Gofpel,  of  courfe  there  can  be  no 
warrant  now  for  ufing  that  cere-* 
mony. 
UNDERSTANDING,  the  faculty 
of  perceiving  things  diftindly  ;  or 
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that  power  of  the  mind  by  which 
we  arrive  at  a  proper  idea  or  judg- 
ment of  things.  See  Judgment, 
Mind,  Soul. 

UNIFORMITY,  regularity;  a  fi^ 
iriilitude  or  refemblance  between 
the  parts  of  a  whole.  The  word 
is  particularly  uled  for  one  and 
the  fame  form  of  public  prayers, 
adminiftration  of  facraments,  and 
other  rites,  6v:c.,  of  the  church  of 
England,  prefcribed  by  the  famous 
ftat.  1  Eliz,  and  13,  l^  Carol.  II., 
cap.  4,  called  the  Jci  of  Uiii- 
formitif. 

UNION  TO  CHRIST,  that  ac^  of 
Divine  grace  by  which  we  are 
joined  toChrift;  and  is  confidered, 
1.  As  tirtiial,  or  that  which  was 
formed  from  all  eternity,  1  Eph. 
4.— 2.  Vital^  or Jpirifual,  formed 
in  the  moment  of  our  regeneration, 
17  John,  26.  4,  1ft  John,  13.  It 
is  reprefented  in  the  fcripture  by 
the  ftrongcfl  cxprcflions  language 
can  admit  of,  and  even  compared 
to  the  union  between  the  Father 
«nd  the  Son,  17  John,  11,  21,  l>:c. 
It  is  alfo  compared  to  the  union  of 


phyfical  union  as  between  the  head 
and  the  members  ;  nor  as  an  ef- 
feiitial  union,  or  union  with  the 
Divine  nature;  but  as  a  myftical 
union,  5  Eph.  32.  Honourable 
union,  3,  IftJohn,  1,  2.  Super- 
natural union,  1,  111  Cor.  30. 
Holy,  3,  1ft  John,  24.  ElTential, 
15  John,  4.  Inviolable,  8  Rom. 
38,  3.9'  The  advantages  of  it  are, 
knowledge,  1  Eph.  18.  FellowHiip, 
1,  1ft  Cor.  9.  Security,  15  John, 
Felicity,  1,  1ft  Pet.  8.  Spiritu- 
ality, 15  Jo.  8.  and,  indeed,  all  the 
rich  communications  of  fpiritual 
bleifings  here  and  hereafter,  1 
Col.  27.  The  evidences  of  union 
to  Chrift  are,  light  in  the  under- 
ftanding,  2,  iftPet.  9.  Afledion 
to  Jefus  Chrift,  14  John,  21.  Fre- 
quent communion  with  him,  1, 1ft 
John,  3.  Delight  in  his  word,  or- 
dinances, and  peo[)le,  27  Pf.  4, 
119  Pf.  Submiilion  to  his  will, 
and  conformity  to  his  image,  2, 
111  John,  5.  DicJcinJons  Letters^ 
let.  17  ;  Tla'ceVs  Method  ofGracey 
fer.  2  ;  Fol/iill  on  Union  ;  Browns 
Compend.^  book  5,  ch.  1. 


a  vine  and  its  branches,   15  John,  UNION  HYPOSTATICAL  is  the 


4,  5.  To  the  union  of  our  food 
uith  our  bodies,  6"  John,  56',  bj . 
To  the  union  of  the  body  with  the 
head,  4  Eph.  15,  \6.  1  o  thecon- 
jngal  union,  5  Eph.  23,  30.  To  the 
union  of  a  king  and  his  fubjeds, 
25  Matt.  34,  40.  To  a  building, 
2,  1ft  Pet.  4,  5.  2  Eph.  21,  22. 
It  is  alfo  reprefented  by  an  identity 
or  famenefs  of  fpirit,  6,  1ft  Cor. 
17.  By  an  identity  of  body,  12, 
1ft  Cor.  12,  27.  By  •'in  identity  of 
intcrcft,  25  Matt.  40.  20  John, 
17.  This  union  muft  be  con- 
fidered not  as  a  mere  mental  union 
only  ia  concert  or  notion ;  nor  a 


union  of  the  human  nature  af 
Chrift  with  the  divine,  conftituting 
two  natures  in  one  perfon.  Not 
confuhjlantiaUt/,  as  the  three  perfons 
in  the  Godiiead  ;  nor  phyjical/i/ ,  as 
foul  and  body  united  in  one  per- 
fon ;  nor  wpfiicciUij.  as  is  between 
Chrift  and  believers;  but  fo  as 
that  the  manhood  fubfifts  in  the 
fecond  perfon, yet,  without  making 
confuiion,  both  making  but  one 
])erfon.  It  was  miraculous,  1  Luke, 
34,  35.  Complete  and  real :  Chrift 
took  a  real  human  body  and  foul, 
and  not  in  appearance.  Injc- 
parable,  7  Heb.  25.     For  the  rea- 

fons 
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of    this   union,    fee  article    finally   reconciling  the  fmner  to 


fons 
Mediator. 

UNITARIANS,  thofe  who  confine 
the  glory  and  attributes  of  divi- 
nity to  the  Father,  and  not  allow- 
ing it  to  the  Son  or  Holy  Spirit. 
They  arc  the  fame  as  the  Soci- 
iiians.  See  Socinians. 

UNITED  BRETHREN.  See  Mo- 
ravian's. 

UNITY  OF  GOD,  a  term  made 
ufe  of  to  denote  that  there  is  but 
one  God  or  Sclf-CKiftent  Being. 
The  unity  of  God  is  argued  from 
his  neceffary  exillence,  felf-fuffi- 
cicncy,  perfcv^^ion,  independence, 
and  omnipotence  ;  from  the  unity 
of  dcfign  in  the  works  of  nature  : 
and  from  there  being  no  neceffity 
of  havinij  more  gods  than  one  : 
but  the  fcriptures  fet  it  beyond  all 
doubt,  6'  Dent.  4.  86'  >f.  10. 
43  if.  10.  1^2  Mark,  29  17  John, 
3.  3  Rom.  30.  8,  1ft  Cor.  4,  6. 
2,  1ft  Tim.  5.  See  Polythe- 
ism ;  Abcrnefhy  on  the  Attributes 


God.  They  fuppofe  that  the  word* 
eternal,  everlafting,  &c.,  as  they 
fometimes  apply  to  the  things 
which  have  ended,  fo  they  can- 
not apply  to  endlefs  mifery.  Thev 
fay,  this  dodrine  is  the  moft  con- 
fonant  to  the  perfections  of  th« 
Deity,  moft  worthy  the  charadler 
of  Chrift,  and  that  the  fcriptures 
cannot  be  reconciled  upon  any 
other  plan.  They  teach  their  fol- 
lowers ardent  love  to  God;  and 
peace,  meeknefs,  candour,  and  uni- 
vcrfiil  love  to  men,  they  obferve, 
are  the  natural  refult  of  thefe 
views.     See  Hell. 

JMany  writers  have  appeared  in 
favour  of  this  doctrine  as  well  as 
againft  it.  The  moft  recent  con- 
troverfy  was  between  Mr.  Fuller 
and  Mr.  Vidler.  See  UniverfaU 
ifts  MiJceUnnii ;  Fuller's  Letters  to 
Vidler;  and  Letters  to  an  Uni- 
Terfa/ijl,  containing  a  Review  of 
that  Cuntroterfy,  t)y  Scrutator. 


af  God,  vol.  I.,  fer.  5  ;    Wilkins's  VOW,  a  folemn  and  religious  pro 


Natural  Religion,  p.  113,  114; 
Houcs  Works,  vol.  I,,  p.  72,  7^  ; 
GilVs  Divinity,  vol.  I.,  Svo.  edi- 
tion, p.  183;  R/r/g-Zf/* -D/r.,quef- 
ftion  8. 
UNIVERS ALISTS,  thofe  who  fup- 
pofe that,  as  Chrift  died  for  all, 
fo,  before  he  fliall  have  delivered 
up  his  mediatorial  kingdom  to 
the  Father,  all  fliall  be  brought  to 
a  participation  of  the  benefits  of 
his  death,  in  their  reftoraticn  to 
holinefs  and  happir.efs.  They 
teach,  that  the  wicked  will  re- 
ceive a  punifhment  apportioned 
to  their  crimes;  that  puniflniKMit 
itfelf  15  a  mediatorial  work,  and 
founded  upon  mercy  ;  that  it  is  a 
^ean  of  humbling,  fubduing,  and 


mife  or  oath  [See  Oath],  It  is 
more  particularly  taken  for  a  fo- 
lemn promife  made  to  God,  in 
which  we  bind  ourfelves  to  do  or 
forbear  fomewhat  for  the  pro- 
moting his  glory.  Under  the 
Old  Teftament  difpenfation,  vows 
were  very  common,  11  Judges. 
30  Numbers.  But  in  the  Ne\r 
Teltament  there  is  no  command 
whatever  for  the  obfervation  of 
them.  Hence  it  is  fuppofed  that 
vows  belong  more  to  the  cere- 
monial law  than  to  the  Gofpel; 
and  that  we  are  to  be  more  de- 
pendent on  Divine  grace  to  keep 
us  than  to  make  refolutions  ap.d 
vows  which  we  do  not  know  that 
we  Ihall  be  able  to  perform  ;  and 
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we  certainly  ought  not  to  vow  VLXiy 
thin^T  but  what  we  arc  able  to 
perform. 

LllIM  AND  THUMMIM  (Light 
and  Perfedion),  among  the  ant'- 
ent  Hebrews,  a  certain  oracular 
manner  of  confulting  God,  which 
was  done  by  the  higli  prieft,  drcflTcd 
in  his  robes,  and  having  on  his 
peroral,  or  breaft-plate.  There 
have  been  a  variety  of  opinions 
refpeding  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim,  and  after  all  we  cannot  de- 
termine what  they  were.  The 
life  made  of  them  >Yas,  to  confult 
God  in  difficult  cafes  relating  to 
the  whole  Hate  of  Ifrael,  and 
fometimes  in  cafes  relating  to  the 
king,  the  fanhedrim,  the  general 
of  the  army,  or  fome  other  great 
perfonage. 

URSULINES,  an  order  of  nuns, 
founded  originally  by  St.  Angela, 
of  Brefcia,  in  the  year  1537,  and 
fo  called  from  St.  Urfula,  to 
whom  they  were   dedicated. 

At  firft,  thefc  religious  did  not 
live  in  community,  but  abode 
feparately  in  their  father's  lioufes  ; 
and  their  employment  was  to 
iearch  for  the  affiided,  to  comfort 
them  ;  for  the  ignorant,  to  inllrud 
them  ;  and  for  the  poor,  to  relieve 
them  :  to  vilit  the  hofpitals,  and 
attend  upon  the  fick  ;  in  fliort,  to 
be  always  ready  to  do  acts  of 
charity  and  compaffion.  Seventy- 
three  young  ladies,  of  the  befl  fa- 
milies in  Brefcia,  entered  them- 
felves  into  this  pious  aflbciation, 
and  unanimoufly  chofe  St.  xAngcla 
for  their  fupeiiorefs  ;  who  died  the 
12th  of  INiarch,  1540.  In  154-i, 
pope  Paul  III.  confirmed  the  in- 
ftitution  of  the  Urfulines.  Sir 
Charles  Borromeu   brought  fomc 


of  them  from  Brefcia  to  Milan, 
where  they  multiplied  to  the  num- 
ber of  four  hundred.  Pope  Gre- 
gory XIII.,  and  his  fucceffors 
Sixtus  V.  and  Paul  V.,  granted 
new  privileges  to  this  congrega- 
tion. In  procefs  of  time,  the  Ur- 
fulines, who  before  lived  fepa- 
rately, began  to  live  in  commu- 
nity, and  embrace  the  regular  life. 
The  firfl  who  did  fo  were  the  Ur- 
fulines of  Paris,  eftabliflied  there  in 
l604,  who  entered  into  the  cloif- 
ter  in  the  year  l6l4,  by  virtue  of 
a  bull  of  pope  Paul  V.  The 
found refs  of  the  Urfulines  of 
France  was  Madame  Frances  de 
Bermond,  who,  in  1574,  engaged 
about  twenty-five  young  women  of 
Avignon  to  embrace  the  inflitute 
of  St.  Angela  of  Brefcia.  The 
principal  employ  of  the  Urfu- 
lines, fince  their  eflablifljment  into 
a  regular  order,  were  to  inflrud 
young  women;  and  their  mo- 
nafteries  were  a  kind  of  fchools, 
where  young  ladies  of  the  beft 
families  received  their  education. 
USURY,  the  gain  taken  for  the 
loan  of  money  or  wares.  The 
Jews  were  allowed  to  lend  money 
upon  ufury  to  Grangers,  23  Deut. 
20  ;  but  were  prohibited  to  take 
ufury  from  their  brethren  of  If- 
rael, at  leafl  if  they  were  poor, 
22  Exod.25.  25  Lev.  35,  37-  From 
the  fcriptures  fpcaking  againfl 
the  pradice  of  ufury,  fomc  hav« 
thought  it  unlawful,  15Pfalm,  5. 
28  Prov.  8.  18  Ezek.  8.  But  it 
is  replied,  that  ufury  there  only 
means  immoderate  intereft,  or  op- 
prefTion,  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  indigent  circumftances  of  our 
neighbour;  and  that  it  feems  as 
lawful  for  a  man  to  receive  inte- 
reft 
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reft  for  money,  which  another  takes  VULGATE,  a  very  antient  tranfla- 
pain  \vith,  improves,  but  runs  the     tion  of  the  Bible,  and  the  only  one 


hazard  of  in  trade,  as  it  is  to  re- 
ceive rent  for  our  land,  which  ano- 
ther takes  pain  with,  improves,  but 
runs  the  hazard  of  in  hulbandry. 


acknowledged  by  the  church  of 
Rome  to  be  authentic.  See  Bi- 
ble, No.  32. 
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WALDENSES,  or  Valdenses, 
a  fedl:  o(  reformers  who  made 
their  fir  It  appearance  about  the 
year  1160.  They  were  motl  nu- 
merous about  the  vallies  of  Pied- 
mont ;  and  hence,  fome  fay,  they 
vvere  called  Valdenfes,  or  Vaudois, 
and  not  from  Peter  Valdo,  as 
others  fuppofe.  Mofheim,  how- 
ever, gives  this  account  of  them : 
he  lays,  that  Peter,  an  opulent 
merchant  of  Lyons,  furnamed 
Valdenfis^  or  Validijlus,  from  Vaux, 
or  Waldum,  a  town  in  the  mar- 
quifate  of  Lyons,  being  extremely 
zealous  for  the  advancement  of 
true  piety  and  Chriliian  know- 
ledge, employed  a  certain  prieft, 
called  Stephauus  de  Evifay  about 
the  year  ll60,  in  tranflating,  from 
Latin  into  French,  the  four  Gof- 
pels,  with  other  books  of  holy 
fcripture,  and  the  mofi  remarkable 
fcntences  of  the  antient  dodors, 
which  were  fo  highly  efteemcd 
in  this  century.  V>\.\1  no  fooncr 
had  he  perufed  theie  facred  books 
with  a  proper  degree  of  attention, 
than  he  perceived  that  the  reli- 
gion which  was  now  taught  in 
the  Roman  church  differed  to- 
tally from  that  which  was  origi- 
nally inculcated  by  Chrift  and  his 
apollles.  Struck  with  this  glaring 
contradiftion  between  the  doc- 
trines of  the  pontiffs  and  the  truths 
Vol.  IL  O  o 


of  the  Gofpel,  and  animated  with 
zeal,  he  abandoned  his  mercantile 
vocation,    dillributed    his    riches 
among  the  poor  (whence  the  Wal- 
denfes  were  called   poor    men  of 
Lyons),  and,  forming  an  aflbcia- 
tion  with   other  pious   men   who 
had   adopted   his   fcntimenls  and 
his  turn  of  devotion,  he  began,  in 
the  year  1 180,  to  affume  the  qua- 
lity of  a  public  teacher,  and  to 
inllrud:  the  multitude  in  the  doc- 
trines and  precepts  of  Chriltianity. 
Soon  after  Peter  had   aflumed 
the  exercife  of  his  miniftry,    the 
archbifhop    of   Lyons,    and    the 
other  rulers  of  the  church  in  that 
province,  vigoroufly  oppofed  him. 
However,  their  oppofition  was  un- 
fuccefsfal  ;  for  the  purity  and  fimi- 
plicity  of  that  religion  which  thefe 
good  men  taught,  the  fpotlefs  in- 
nocence that  fhone  forth  in  their 
lives  and  aftions,  and  the  noble 
contempt  of  riches  and  honours 
which    was   confpicuous    in    the 
whole  of  their  conduct  and  con- 
verlation,  appeared  fo  engaging  to 
all  fuch  as  had  any  {iiwic  of  true 
piety,   that   the  number   of  their 
followers  daily  increafed.     They 
accordingly  formed  religious   ai- 
ferablies,    tirll    in    France,    and 
afterwards    in    Lombardy;    from 
whence  they  propagated  their  ieil 
throughout  the  other  provinces  of 
o  Europe 
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Europe  with  incredible  rapidity, 
and  with  fuch  invincible  forti- 
tude, that  neither  fire  nor  fword, 
nor  the  moft  cruel  inventions  of 
mercilefs  perfecution,  could  damp 
their  zeal,  or  entirely  ruin  their 
caufe. 

The  attempts  of  Peter  Waldus 
and  his  followers  were  neither  em- 
ployed nor  defigned  to  introduce 
new  dodrines  into  the  church, 
nor  to  propofe  new  articles  of 
faith  to  Chriftians.  All  they  aim- 
ed at  was,  to  reduce  the  form  of 
ecclefiaftical  government,  and  the 
manners  both  of  the  clergy  and 
people,  to  that  amiable  limpli- 
city  and  primitive  fanftity  that 
charafterifed  the  apoftolic  ages, 
and  which  appear  fo  firongly  re- 
commended in  the  precepts  and 
injundions  of  the  Divine  Author 
of  our  holy  religion.  In  confe- 
.quence  of  this  defign,  they  com- 
plained that  the  Roman  church 
had  degenerated,  under  Conftan- 
tine  the  Great,  from  its  primitive 
purity  and  fandity.  They  denied 
the  fupremacy  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, and  maintained  that  the  ru- 
lers and  minifters  of  the  church 
were  obliged,  by  their  vocation, 
to  imitate  the  poverty  of  the 
apoftles,  and  to  procure  for  them- 
felves  a  fubfiftence  by  the  work 
of  their  hands.  They  confidered 
every  Chriftian  as,  in  a  certain 
meafure,  qualified  and  authorifed 
to  inftrud,  exhort,  and  confirm 
the  brethren  in  their  Chriftian 
courfe ;  and  demanded  the  refto- 
ration  of  the  antient  penitential 
difcipline  of  the  church,  i.e.  the  ex- 
piation of  tranfgrefTions  by  prayer, 
fafling,  and  alms,  which  the  new- 
invented  dodrine  of  indulgences 
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had  almofl  totally  abolilhed.  They 
at  the  fame  time  affirmed,  that 
every  pious  Chriflian  was  qua- 
lified and  entitled  to  prefcribe 
to  the  penitent  the  kind  or  de- 
gree of  fatisfadion  or  expiation 
that  their  tranfgreflions  required  ; 
that  confefTion  made  to  priefls 
was  by  no  means  neceffary,  fmce 
the  humble  offender  might  ac- 
knowledge his  fms  and  teflify  his 
repentance  to  any  true  believer, 
and  might  expe6l  from  fuch  the 
counfel  and  admonition  which  his 
cafe  demanded.  They  maintained, 
that  the  power  of  delivering  fin- 
ners  from  the  guilt  and  punifh- 
ment  of  their  offences  belonged 
to  God  alone ;  and  that  indul- 
gences, of  confequence,  were  the 
criminal  inventions  of  fordid 
avarice.  They  looked  upon  the 
prayers  and  other  ceremonies  that 
were  inflituted  in  behalf  of  the 
dead  as  vain,  ufelefs,  and  abfurd, 
and  denied  the  exiftence  of  de- 
parted fouls  in  an  intermediate 
llate  of  purification ;  aflirming, 
that  the)'  were  immediately,  upon 
their  feparation  from  the  body, 
received  into  heaven,  or  thrufl 
down  to  hell.  Thefe  and  other 
tenets  of  a  like  nature  compofed 
the  fyfiem  of  dodrine  propagated 
by  the  Waldenfes.  It  is  alfo  faid, 
that  feveral  of  the  Waldenfes  de- 
nied the  obligation  of  infant  bap- 
tifm,  and  that  others  rejeded 
water  baptifm  entirely  ;  but  Wall 
has  laboured  to  prove  that  infant 
baptifm  was  generally  pradifed 
among  them. 

Their  rules  of  pradicc  were  ex- 
tremely auAere  ;  for  they  adopted 
as  the  model  of  their  moral  difci- 
pline the  fermon  of  Chrifl  on  the 
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Mount,  which  they  interpreted 
and  explained  in  the  moft  ri- 
gorous and  literal  manner;  and 
confequently  prohibited  and  con- 
demned in  their  fociety  all  wars, 
and  fuits  of  law,  and  all  attempts 
towards  the  acquifition  of  wealth  ; 
the  inflicting  of  capital  punifli- 
ments,  felf-defence  a^ainft  unjuft 
violence,  and  oaths  of  all  kinds. 

During  the  greateft  part  of  the 
feventeenth  century,  thofe  of  them 
who  lived  in  the  vallies  of  Pied- 
mont, and  who  had  embraced  the 
doArine,  difcipline,  and  worfhip 
of  the  church  of  Geneva,  were 
oppreffed  and  perfecuted  in  the 
moft  barbarous  and  inhuman 
manner  by  the  minifters  of  Rome. 
This  perfecution  was  carried  on 
with  peculiar  marks  of  rage  and 
enormity  in  the  years  l655,  \656, 
and  1696,  and  feemed  to  portend 
nothing  lefs  than  the  total  ex- 
tindion  of  that  unhappy  nation. 
The  moft  horrid  fcenes  of  violence 
and  bloodftied  were  exhibited  in 
this  theatre  of  papal  tyranny ; 
and  the  few  Waldenfes  that  fur- 
vived  were  indebted  for  their  ex- 
iftence  and  fupport  to  the  inter- 
ceflion  made  for  them  by  the 
Englifli  and  Dutch  governments, 
and  alfo  by  the  Swifs  cantons, 
who  folicited  the  clemency  of  the 
duke  of  Savoy  on  their  behalf. 

WATCHERS.     See  AcoEMETiE. 

WATCHFULNESS,  vigilance,  or 
care  to  avoid  furrounding  ene- 
mies and  dangers.  We  are  to 
watch  againft  the  infmuations  of 
Satan;  the  allurements  of  the 
world  ;  the  deceitfulnefs  of  our 
hearts  ;  the  dodlrines  of  the  erro- 
neous ;  and,  indeed,  againft  every 
thijing  that  would  prove  inimical 
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to  our  beft  interefts.  We  are  to 
exercife  this  duty  at  all  times,  in 
all  places,  and  under  all  circum- 
ftances,  16,  1ft  Cor.  13.  12  Luke, 
37. 

WATERLANDIANS,  a  fed  of 
Anabaptifts  in  Holland.  They  are 
thus  called  in  diftindtion  from  the 
Flemingians,  or  Flandrians,  and 
likewife  becaufe  they  confifted  at 
firft  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  diftri£t 
in  North  Holland,  called  Water- 
land.  The  Flemingians  were 
called  the^«e  or  rigid,  and  the 
Waterlandians  the  grofs  or  mode- 
rate Anabaptifts.  The  former  ob- 
ferve,  with  the  moft  religious  ac- 
curacy and  veneration,  the  antient 
dodrine  and  difcipline  of  the 
purer  fort  of  Anabaptifts;  the 
latter  depart  much  more  from  the 
primitive  fentiments  and  manners 
of  their  feft,  and  approach  nearer 
to  the  Proteftant  churches.  Thefe 
latter,  however,  are  divided  into 
two  diftind  feds,  the  Water- 
landers  and  the  Frieflanders  ;  but 
this  difference,  it  is  faid,  merely 
refpeds  their  place  of  abode. 
Neither  party  have  any  bifliops, 
but  only  preft>yters  and  deacons. 
Each  congregation  is  independent 
of  all  foreign  jurifdidion,  having 
its  own  court  of  government, 
compofed  of  the  preft)yters  and 
deacons.  But  the  fupreme  power 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
nothing  of  importance  can  be 
tranfaded  without  their  confent. 
Their  preft)yters  are  generally  men 
of  learning ;  and  they  have  a  pub- 
lic profelTbr  at  Amfterdam  for 
inftruding  their  youth  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  erudition,  fa- 
cred  and  profane.  About  l^S*, 
the  Waterlanders  were  fplit  into 
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the  two  factions  of  the  Galcnifts 
and  the  Apoftoolians,  Galen 
Abraham  Haan,  dodor  of  phyfic, 
and  paltor  of  the  IMennonites  at 
Amfterdam,  a  man  of  uncommon 
penetration  and  eloquence,  in- 
clined towards  the  Arian  and  So- 
cinian  tenets,  and  inlifted  for  the 
reception  of  all  fuch  into  their 
church  fellowfhip  as  acknowledg- 
ed the  divine  authority  of  the 
icriptures,  and  led  virtuous  lives. 
He  and  his  followers  renounced 
the  dcfignation  of  the  Mennonites. 
They  were  with  great  zeal  op- 
pofed  by  Samuel  Apoftool,  another 
phyfician  and  eminent  paftor  at 
Amfterdam,  who,  with  his  fol- 
lowers, admitted  none  to  their 
communion  but  fuch  as  profefled 
to  believe  all  the  points  of  doc- 
trine contained  in  their  public 
Confefllion  of  P'aith. 
WESTMINSTER  ASSEMBLY,  a 
name  given  to  the  fynod  of  divines 
called  by  parliament  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  1.,  for  the  purpofe  of  fet- 
tling tlie  government,,  liturgy,  and 
doctrine  of  the  church  of  England. 
They  were  cotifincd  in  their  de- 
bates to  fuch  things  as  the  parlia- 
ment propofed.  Some  counties  had 
two  members,  and  fomc  but  one. 
And  becaufe  they  would  feem  im- 
partial, and  give  each  party  the 
liberty  to  fpeak,  they  chofe  many 
of  the  molt  learned  epifcopal  di- 
vines ;  but  few  of  therti  came,  be- 
caufe it  was  not  a  legal  convoca- 
tion, the  king  having  declared 
againft  it.  The  divines  were  men 
of  eminent  learning  and  godlinefs, 
minifterial  abilities,  and  fidelity. 
Many  lords  and  commons  were 
joined  with  them,  to  fee  that  they 
did  not  20  bcvond  their  commif- 


lion.  Six  or  feven  Independents 
were  alfo  added  to  them,  that  all 
fides  might  be  heard.  This  af- 
fembly  firft  met  July  1,  l643,  in 
Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel.  The 
moft  remarkable  hints  concerning 
their  debates  arc  to  be  found  in 
the  Life  of  Dr.  Lightfoot^  before 
his  works,  in  folio,  and  in  the 
Preface  to  his  Remains,  in  odavo. 
See  alfo  the  AOhnbly's  Confeffwn 
of  Faith ;  Neat's  Hijl.  of  the  Fiiri- 
taiis ;  and  article  Directouy, 
in  this  work.  There  is  a  publica- 
tion which  is  commonly,  but  un- 
juftly,  afcribcd  to  this  aflembly, 
viz.  The  Annotations  on  the  Bible. 
The  truth  is,  the  fame  parliament 
that  called  the  aUembly  employ- 
ed the  authors  of  that  work,  and 
fevcral  of  them  were  members  of 
the  aflembly. 
WHIPPERS,  or  Flagellantes, 
a  fet  of  wild  fanatics,  who  chaftifed 
and  difciplined  themfelves  with 
whips  in  public.  It  had  its  rife  in 
Italy  in  the  year  1260  :  its  author 
was  one  Rainier,  a  hermit ;  and  it 
was  propagated  from  hence  througk 
almofl  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 
A  great  number  of  perfons,  of  all 
ages  and  fexes,  made  proceffions, 
walking  two  by  two,  with  their 
fhoulders  bare,  which  they  whip- 
ped till  the  blood  ran  down,  in 
order  to  obtain  mercy  from  God, 
and  appeafe  his  indignation  agiiinft 
the  wickednefs  of  the  age.  They 
were  then  called  the  Devout ;  and, 
having  eftabliflied  a  fuperior,  he 
was  called  the  General  of  the  Devo- 
tion. Though  the  primitive  Whip-* 
pers  were  exemplary  in  point  of 
morals,  yet  they  were  joined  by  a 
turbulent  rabble,  who  were  in- 
fected  with   the   moft  ridiculous 
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and  impious  opinions ;  fo  that 
the  emperors  and  pontiffs  thought 
proper  to  put  an  end  to  this  reli- 
gious frenzy,  by  declaring  all 
devout  whipping  contrary  to  the 
Divine  law,  and  prejudicial  to  the 
foul's  eternal  intereft. 

However,  this  fe(^  revived  in 
Germany  towards  the  middle  of 
the  next  century,  and,  rambling 
through  many  provinces,  occa- 
fioned  great  difturbances.  They 
held,  among  other  things,  that 
whipping  was  of  equal  virtue  with 
baptifm  and  the  other  facraments; 
that  the  forgivenefs  of  all  fins  was 
to  be  obtained  by  it  from  God 
without  the  merits  of  Jefus  Chrift  ; 
that  the  old  law  of  Chrift  was  foon 
to  be  aboliflied,  and  that  a  new 
law,  enjoining  the  baptifm  of  blood 
to  be  adminiftercd  by  whipping, 
>vas  to  be  fubftituted  in  its  place: 
upon  which  Clement  VIL,  by  an 
injudicious  as  well  as  unrighteous 
policy,  tkundered  out  anathemas 
againft  the  Whippers,  who  were 
burnt  by  the  inquifitors  in  feveral 
places :  but  they  were  not  eafiiy 
extirpated.  They  appeared  again 
in  Thuringia  and  Lower  Saxony 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  re- 
jeded  not  only  the  facraments, 
but  every  branch  of  external 
worfliip ;  and  placed  their  only 
hopes  of  falvalion  in  faith  and 
whipping,  to  which  they  added 
other  ftran^e  dodrines  concerning 
evil  fpirits.  Their  leader,  Conrad 
Schmidt,  and  many  others,  were 
committed  to  the  flames  by  Ger- 
man inquifitors  in  and  after  the 
year  1414'. 

WHITSUNDAY,  afolemn  feftival 
®f  the  Chriftian  church,  obferved 


on  the  fiftieth  day  after  Eafler, 
in  memory  of  the  defcent  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft  upon  the  apoflles  in 
the  vifible  appearance  of  fiery 
cloven  tongues,  and  of  thofe  mira- 
culous powers  which  were  then 
conferred  upon  them. 

It  is  called  Whitfunday^  or 
White-Sunday ,  becaufe  this  being 
one  of  the  ftated  times  for  baptifm 
in  the  antient  church,  thofe  who 
were  baptized  put  on  white  gar- 
ments, as  types  of  that  fpiritual 
purity  they  received  in  ba|)tifm. 
As  the  defcent  of  the  Holy  Ghoft 
upon  the  apoltlcs  happened  on  that 
day  which  the  Jews  called  Pe/i- 
tecojlj  this  feftival  retained  the 
name  of  Fentecojl  among  the 
Chrifiians. 

WICKEDNESS.    See  Sin. 

WICKLIFFITES,  the  followers  of 
the  famous  John  Wickliffe,  called 
"  the  firft  reformer,"  who  was 
born  in  Yorkfhire  in  the  year 
1:324.  He  attacked  the  jurif- 
didiunofthe  pope  and  thebifiiops. 
He  vvas  for  this  twice  fummoned 
to  a  council  at  Lambeth,  to  give 
an  account  of  his  dodrines  ;  but, 
being  countenanced  by  the  duke 
of  Lancaftcr,  was  both  times  dif- 
miflTed  without  condemnation. 
WicklitTe,  therefore,  continued  to 
fpread  his  new  principles  as  ufual, 
adding  to  them  dodrines  fiill  more 
alarming;  by  v.'hich  he  drew  after 
him  a  great  number  of  difciples. 
Upon  this,  William Courtnay,  abp. 
of  Canterbury,  called  another 
council  in  13S2,  which  condemned 
24  propolitions  of  Wickhfib  and 
his  difciples,  and  obtained  a  de- 
claration of  Richard  II.  againft 
all  who  lliould  preach  them  :  but 
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may  be  confined,  as  it  neceflarily 
mnd,  \n  a Jif lite  being;  but  where 
it  is  not  confined,  that  exercife 
will  correfpond  with  its  nature  and 
fituation. 

*' This  being  underftood,  itiseafy 
to  perceive  that  man  in  his  fallen 
(late  can  only  will  according  to 
his  fallen  capacities ;  and  that, 
however  freely  his  volitions  may 
flow  within  their  extent,  he  can- 
not pofiibly  overpafs  them.  He, 
therefore,  as  a  finful,  carnal,  and 
perverfe  apoftate,  can  will  only 
according  to  the  nature  of  his 
apoftafy,  which  is  continually  and 
invariably  evil,  without  capacity 
to  exceed  its  bounds  into  good* 
nefs,  purity,  and  truth  ;  or  other- 
wife  he  would  will  contrary  to 
or  beyond  his  nature  and  fituation, 
which  is  equally  impoffible  in  it- 
felf,  and  contradidlory  to  the  re- 
velation of  God."  See  Edwards 
on  the  Will;  Theol.  Mifc,  vol.  IV., 
p.  391 ;  Gill's  Caufe  of  God  and 
Truth  ;  Toplady's  Hijloric  Proof; 
IFatis's  EJjay  on  the  Treedom  of 
the  Will ;  Charnock's  Works ^  vol. 
II.,  p.  175  and  187  ;  Locke  on  the 
Und.  ;  Reid  on  the  A6iive  Powers, 
p.  267,  291 ;  and  articles  Liber- 
ty and  Necessity  in  this  work, 
of  the  will,  indeed,  is  in  itfelfindif-  WILL-WORSHIP,  the  invention 
putedly  free.     Will,  as  will,  mull    and  practice  of  fuch  expedients  of 

appeafjng  or  of  pleafing  God  as 
neither     reafon     nor     revelation 
fugii;eft. 
WILL  OF   GOD  is  taken,   L  For 
that  which    he  has  from  all  eter- 


xvhile  thefe  proceedings  were  agi- 
tating, Wickliffe  died  at  Lutter- 
worth, leaving  many  works  behind 
him  for  the  eltablifhment  of  his 
do(flrines.  He  was  buried  in  his 
own  church,  at  Lutterworth,  in 
Leiceflerfliire,  where  his  bones  were 
fuffered  to  reft  in  peace  till  the 
year  14'2S,  when,  by  an  order 
from  the  pope,  they  were  taken 
up  and  burnt.  Wickliffe  was  doubt- 
lefs  a  very  extraordinary  man, 
confidering  the  times  in  which  he 
lived.  He  difcovered  the  abfur- 
ditics  and  impofitions  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  had  the  honelly  and 
refolution  to  promulgate  his  opi- 
nions, which  a  little  more  fupport 
•would  probably  have  enabled  him 
to  eftabliih  :  they  were  evidently 
the  foundation  of  the  fubiequent 
reformation. 

WILL,  that  faculty  of  the  foul  by 
which  it  choofes  or  refufes  any 
thing  offered  to  it.  When  man 
was  created,  he  had  liberty  and 
power  to  do  what  was  pleafing  in 
the  fight  of  God  ;  but  by  the  fall 
he  loll  all  ability  of  will  to  any 
fpiritual  good  ;  nor  has  he  any  will 
to  that  which  is  good  until  Divine 
grace  enlightens  the  underflanding, 
and  changes  the  heart.  "  The  nature 


be  fo,  or  there  is  no  fuch  faculty  ; 
but  the  human  will,  being  finit,e, 
hath  a  ncceffary  bound,  which  in- 
deed fo  far  may  be  faid  to  confine 
it,  becaufe  it  cannot  ad  beyond 
it ;  yet  within  the  extent  of  its 
capacity  it  necelfarily  is  and  ever 
will  be  fpontaneous. 

"The  limits  of  the  will,  therefore, 
^o  not  take  away  its  inherent  li- 
berty.    The  exercife  of  its  powers 


nity  determined,  which  is  un- 
changeable, and  mull  certainly 
come  to  pafs :  this  is  called  hisye- 
cret  will.— 2.  It  is  taken  for  what 
he  has  prefcribed  to  us  in  his  word 
as  a  rule  of  duty  :   this  is  called 
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his  reveukd  will.     A  queftion  of 
very  great  importance  refpecting 
our  duty  deferves  here  to  be  con- 
fidered.     Tlie    queftion    is    this : 
^'  How  may  a  perfon  who  is  de- 
firous  of  following  the  didates  of 
Providence  in  every  refpeft  know 
the  mind  and  will  of  God  in  any 
particular   circumftance,  whether 
temporal  or  fpiritiial  ?  Now,  in  or- 
der to  come  at  the  knowledge  of 
that  which  is  proper  and  needful 
for  us  to   be  acquainted  with,  we 
are  taught  by  prudence  and  con- 
fcience   to    make   ufe  of,  1.  Deli- 
beration.— 2.   Confultation. — 3. 
Supplication ;  but,    1 .   We  fiiould 
not  make  our  inclinations  the  rule 
of  our  condudl. — 2.  We  fliould  not 
make   our   particular  frames  the 
rule   of   our  judgment  and  deter- 
mination.—3.   We  are   not  to  be 
guided  by  any  unaccountable  ira- 
pulfes   and   impreffions.— 4.    We 
muft  not  make  the  event  our  rule 
of   judgment.     1.    Unlefs    fome- 
thing  different   from   our  prefent 
fituation  otfer  itfelf  to  our  ferious 
conlideration,  we  are  not  to  be  de- 
firous  of  changing  our  Itate,  ex- 
cept it  is  unprofitable  or  unlawful. 
— 2.  When  an  alteration  of  cir- 
cumftance is  propofed  to   us,  or 
Providence  lays  two  or  more  things 
before  our  eyes,  we  fhould  endea- 
vour to  take  a  diftind;  view  of  each 
cafe;    compare    them    with    one 
another,   and   then   determine  by 
fuch  maxims   as   thefe  : — Of  two 
natural   evils  choofe  the  lead ;  of 
two  moral  evils  choofe  neither ; 
of  two   moral   or    fpiritual   good 
things    choofe    the    greateil. — 3. 
When  upon  due  confideration  no- 
thing appears  in    the  neceflity  of 
the  cafe  or  the  pointings  of  Pro- 


vidence to  make  the  way  clear, 
we  muft  not  hurry  Providence,  but 
remain  in  a  ftate  of  fufpenfe ;  or 
abide  where  we  are  waiting  upon 
the  Lord  by  prayer,  and  waiting 
for  the  Lord  in  the  way  of  his  pro- 
vidence. In  all  cafes,  it  Ihould 
be  our  perpetual  concern  to  keep 
as  much  as  pofliblc  out  of  the  way 
of  temptation  to  omit  any  dut}^ 
or  commit  any  fin.  We  fhould  en- 
deavour to  keep  up  a  reverence  for 
the  word  and  providence  of  God 
upon  our  hearts,  and  to  have  a 
fteady  eye  to  his  glory,  and  to  be- 
hold God  in  covenant  asmanafrino- 
every  providential  circumflanc'e  in 
fubferviency  to  his  gracious  pur- 
pofcs  in  Chrift  Jefus," 
WISDOM  denotes  a  higher  and 
more  refined  notion  of  things,  im- 
mediately prefented  to  the  mind, 
as  it  were,  by  intuition,  without 
the  afTiftance  of  reafoning.  In  a 
moral  fenfe,  it  fignifies  the  fame 
as  prudence,  or  that  knowledge 
by  which  we  conned  the  befl 
means  with  the  beft  ends.  Some, 
however,  diftinguifli  wifdom  from 
prudence  thus  :  wifdom  leads  us 
to  fpeak  and  adt  what  is  moft  pro- 
per ;  prudence  prevents  our  fpeak- 
ing  or  ading  improperly.  A  wife 
man  employs  the  moft  proper 
means  for  fuccefs ;  a  prudent  man 
the  fafeft  means  for  not  bein<T 
brought  into  danger. 

Spiritual  zoijdojn  confifts  in  the 
knowledge  and  fear  of  God.  It 
is  beautifully  defcribed  by  St. 
James,  "  as  pure,  peaceable,  gen- 
tle, eafy  to  be  intreatcd,  full  of 
mercy  and  good  fruits,  without 
partiality,  and  without  hypocrify," 
3  James,  IJ.  See  Devotion, 
Religion. 
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WISDOM  OF  COD  is  that  grand 
attribule  of  his  nature  by  which 
he  knows  and  orders  all  things  for 
the  promotion  of  his  glory,  and 
the  good  of  his  creatures.  This 
appears  in  all  the  works  of  his 
hands,  lO'i  Pf.  24;  in  the  dii- 
penfations  of  his  providence,  ^J 
Pf.  1,2;  in  the  work  of  redenip-- 
tion,  3  Kph.  10;  in  the  govern- 
ment and  prefervation  of  his 
church  in  all  ages,  107  Pf.  7. 
This  dodrine  lliould  teach  us  ad- 
miration, 15  Rev.  3,  4;  truftand 
confidence,  9  Pf.  10;  prayer,  3 
Prov.  5,  6;  fubmilhon,  12  Ileb. 
();  praife,  103  Pf.  1  to  4.  See 
Cbarnocfc's  IVorks,  vol.  I. ;  Saurbis 
Senii.,  vol.  I.^  p.  157,  Eng.  Tran.; 
GilVs  Dixinity,  vol.  I.,  p.  53; 
AbernetJiy's  Sermojhs,  vol.  1.,  fcr. 
10 ;  Ray's  Wifdom  of  God  in  Cre- 
ation ;  Paleys  Natural  Theology. 

WONDER,  any  thing  which  cuufes 
furprife  by  its  Ibangenefs.  *'  It 
exprefles,"  fays  Mr.  Cogan,  **  an 
embarrajTment  of  the  mind  after  it 
is  fomcwhat  recovered  from  the 
iirft  percuffion  of  furprife.  It  is 
the  etTcft  produced  by  an  inte- 
refting  fubjed  which  has  been  iiid- 
denly  prefented  to  the  mind,  but 
concerning  which  there  are  many 
intricacies,  either  refpccting  the 
caufe  or  manner  in  which  any 
event  has  taken  place,  motives  of 
extraordinary  conducl,  &c."  How 
it  differs  from  admiration,  fee 
Admiiiation. 

WORD  OF  GOD.  See  Bible, 
Revelation,  Schiptuue. 

WORKS.     See  Holiness,  Sakc- 

TIFICATION. 

WORLD,  the  whole  fyftem  of  cre- 
ated things    [SceCllEATION.].    It 

is  taken  alfo  for  a  fecular  life, 


the  prefent  ftate  of  exiftence,  and 
the  picafures  and  interefts  which 
fteal  away  the  foul  from  God. 
The  love  of  the  ivorld  does  not  con- 
fift  in  the  ufe  and  enjoyment  of 
the, comforts  God  gives  us,  but  in 
an  inordinate  attachment  to  the 
things  of  time  and  icufe.  *'  1.  W> 
love  the  world  too  much,"  fays 
Dr.  Jortin,  "  when,  for  the  fake 
of  any  profit  or  pleafure,  we  wil- 
fully, knowingly,  and  deliberately 
tranfgrefs  the  commands  of  God. 
— 2.  When  we  take  more  pains 
about  the  frefent  life  than  the 
next.— 3.  When  we  cannot  be  con- 
tented, patient,  or  refigned,  un- 
der low  and  inconvenient  circum- 
ftances.-— 4.  We  love  the  world 
too  much  when  we  cannot  part 
with  any  thing  we  poflefs  to  thofe 
who  want,  deferve,  and  have  a 
right  to  it.— 5.  When  we  envy 
thofe  who  arc  more  fortunate  and 
more  favoured  by  the  world  than 
we  are.— 6\  When  we  honour,  and 
eflcem,  and  favour  perfons  purely 
according  to  their  birth,  fortunes, 
and  fuccels,  mcafuring  our  judg- 
ment and  approbation  by  their 
outward  appearance  and  fituation 
in  life. — 8.  When  worldly  prof- 
perity  makes  us  proud,  and  vain, 
and  arrogant. — 9-  When  we  omit 
no  opportunity  of  enjoying  the 
good  things  of  this  life  ;  when  our 
great  and  chief  bulinefs  is  to  di- 
vert ourfelves  till  we  contrad;  an 
indifference  for  rational  and  manly 
occupations,  deceiving  ourfelves, 
and  fancying  that  we  are  not  in  a 
bad  condition  becaufe  others  are 
worfe  than  we."  Jortin  s  Serm., 
vol .  1 1 1 . ,  fe  r .  9  ;  Bijhop  Hopkins  on 
the  Vanity  of  the  World;  Dr.  Sten- 
net's  Sermon  on  Confortnitif  io  the 
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World;    H.  More  on  Education , 
chap.  19,   vol.  II.;    H.   Walker's 
Sermons,  vol.  IV.,  fer.  20. 
WORLD,  Ages  of.     The  time  pre- 
ceding  the    birth    of    Chrift   has 
generally   been    divided    into   ii^ 
ages.     The  fnft  extends  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  the  de- 
luge, and  comprehends  one  thou- 
fand    fix    hundred    and    fifty-fix 
years.     The  fecond,  from  the  de- 
luge   to   Abraham's    enterins;   the 
Land  of  Promife  in  2082,  compre- 
hends four  hundred  and  twenty- 
fix  years.     The  third,  from  Abra- 
ham's entrance  into  the  promifed 
land  to  the  Exodus  in  2523,  four 
hundred   and  thirty  years.     The 
fourth,    from   the    going    out    of 
Egypt  to  the   foundation  of  the 
temple  by  Solomon  in  2992,  four 
hundred  and  feventy-nine  years. 
The  fifth,  from  Solomon's  foun- 
dation of  the  temple  to  the  Ba- 
bylonifh  captivity  in  S-iK),   four 
hundred    and    twenty-one   years. 
Thefixth,  from  the  Babylonifh  cap- 
tivity to  the  birth  of  Chrifi,  A.  INI. 
4000,  the  fourth  year  before  the 
vulgar  sera,  includes  five  hundred 
and  eighty-four  years. 
WORSHIP  OF  GOD  (cultusDeij 
amounts  to  the  fame  with  what 
we  otherwife  call  religion.     This 
worftiip  confifts  in  paying  a  due 
refped,  veneration,    and   homage 
to  the  Deity,  under  a  fenfe  of  an 
obligation  to  him.     And  this  in- 
ternal refped,  &c.,  is  to  be  flicwn 
and  teltified  by  external  a<5ts ;  as 
prayers,  thankfgivings,  &c. 

Private  worJJiip  fiiould  be  con- 
duced with,   1.  Reverence  and  ve- 
neration.— 2.  Self-abafement  and 
confelfion. — 3.    Contemplation  of 
Vol,  II,  P  p  p 


the   perfeftions   and    promifes  of 
God. — 4.    Supplication   for   our- 
felves  and  others.— 5.  Earneft  de- 
fire  of  the  enjoyment  of  God. — 
6.  Frequent  and  regular.     Some 
who  have  acknowledged  the  pro- 
priety  of    private   worftiip    have 
objeded  to  that  of  a  public  na- 
ture,   but  without   any  fufificient 
ground.      For     Chrift     attended 
public  worfiiip  himfejf,  4  Luke ; 
he  prayed   with   his    difciples,    9 
Luke,  28,  29.    11  Luke,    1;    he 
promifes    his   prefence    to    focial 
worfliippers,  18  Matthew,  20.     It 
may  be  argued  alfo  from  the  con- 
dud  of  the  apofi;les,  1  A6ts,   24. 
2  Ads.     4  Ads,  24.    6  Ads,  4. 
15   Rom.    30.     14,   ifi;  Cor.    21 
Ads.    3,  2d  Their.  1,  2.     1],   1ft 
Cor. ;    and  from  general  precepts, 
2,   1ft  Timothy,    2,    8.     10  He- 
brews, 25.   31  Deuteronomy,  12. 
100  Pfalm,  4. 

Public  worjkip  is  of  great  utility ^ 
as,  1.  It  gives  Chrifi;ians  an  op- 
portunity of  openly  profefiing  their 
faith  in  and  love  to  Chrift. — 2.  It 
preferves  a  fenfe  of  religion  in  the 
mind,  without  which  fociety  could 
not  well  exift. — 3.  It  enlivens  de- 
votion, and  promotes  zeal.— 4.  It 
is  the  mean  of  receiving  inftruc- 
tion  and  confolation. — 5.  It  af- 
fords an  excellent  example  to 
others,  and  excites  them  to  fear 
God,  &c. 

Public  worfiiip  fliould  be,  1.  So- 
lemn, not  light  and  trifling,  89 
Pf.  7. — 2.  Simple,  not  pompous 
and  ceremonial,  62  Ifaiah,  2. — 3. 
Cheerful,  and  not  with  forbidding 
afped,  100  Pfalm.— 4.  Sincere, 
and  not  hypocritical,  1  Ifaiah,  12. 
23   Matt."  13.    4  John,    24. — 5. 
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Pure,  and  not   fuperftitious,    57 
Ifaiah,   15. 

We  cannot  conclude  tliis  article 
■without  taking  notice  of  the  ftiame- 
ful  and  exceedingly  improper  prac- 
tice of  coming  in  late  to  public 
vorfliip.  It  evidently  manifefls  a 
itate  of  lukewarmnefs ;  it  is  a 
breach  of  order  and  decency  ;  it 
is  a  difturbance  to  both  minifters 
and  people  ;  it  is  flighting  the  or- 
dinances which  God  has  appointed 
for  our  good  ;  and  an  atlront  to 
God  himfelf!  How  fuch  can  be 
in  a  devotional  frame  themfelves, 


when  they  fo  often  fpoil  the  devo- 
tion of  others,  1  know  not.  WattiyS 
Holincfs  of  Time  and  Places ;  King- 
horn  on  Public  IForJhip ;  Parry's, 
Barbaidd's,  Shnpfons,  and  WilJ'ons 
Anfvcer  to  Wakefield's  Enquiry  on 
the  AutJiority^  Propriety ^  and  Uti- 
lity of  Public  Worjliip ;  Netunan  on 
early  Attendance. 

WllATH,    violent  and  permanent 
anger.     See  Anger. 

WRATH  OF  GOD  is  his  indigna- 
'tion  at  fin,  and  yjuniflimcnt  of  it^ 
1  Rom.  18.     See  Hell,  Sin. 


YOUTH.   See  Piety;  and  Er<7«*'5    Ser7nons,  fer,  5  ;  Bryfons  AddreJ^ 
Sermons   to    Young  People;    Jer-    to  Youth, 
mcnfs  Difcovrfes  to  Youth ;  Jays 


Z. 

ZLAL,  a  pafiionatc  ardour  for  any 
perfon  or  caul'e.     There  are  va- 
rious kinds  of  zeal,  as,   1.  An  ig- 
norant zeal,    10  Rora.  2,  3. — 2. 
A  perfecuting  zeal,  3  Phil.  6. — 
3.  A    fuperftitious    zeal,    IS,    I  ft 
Kings.    1  Gal.  14. — 4.  An  hypo- 
critical zeal,   10,  2d  Kings,  !().— 
5.  A  contentious  zeal,  ll,lftCor. 
iG.— 6.  A  partial  zeal,  7  Hof.  8. 
— 7.  A   temporary   zeal,  12  and 
13,  2d   Kings.   4    Galatians,    15, 
l6. — 8.   A   genuine  zeal,    which 
is  a  fnicere  and  warm  concern  for 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  fpiritual 
^vclfare  of  mankind.     This  is  ge- 
nerally   compounded    of     found 
knowledge,  flrong  faith,  and   dif- 
interefted  regard  ;  and  will  mani- 
feft  itfclf  by   felf-denial,   patient 


endurance,  and  conftant  exertioft; 
The  motives  to  true  zeal  are,  1'. 
The  divine  command,  3  Rev.  1J>. 
—2.  The  example  of  Chrift,  10 
Ads,  38. — 3.  The  importance  of 
ihe  fervice  of  Chrift. — 4.  The  ad- 
vantage and  pleafure  it  brings  to 
ihe  pofleflor.— 5.  The  inftances 
and  honourable  commendation  of 
it  in  the  fcriptures :  INIoles,  Phi- 
nehas,  Caleb,  David,  Paul,  &c., 
4  Gal.  18.  3  Rev.  15,  &c.  2  Tit. 
14. — ().  The  incalculable  good  ef- 
fc6ts  it  produces  on  others,  5- 
James,  20.  See  Reyjiolds  on  Sa- 
cred Zeal ;  Eians's  Chriftian  TeiU' 
per,  fer.  37  ;  Jhighcs's  Sermon  on 
Zeal;  Mafon's  Chrijl.  Mor.,  fer.  25. 
ZEALOT,  an  antient  fed;  of  the 
Jews;  fo  called  from  their  pre- 
tended: 


ZE 
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tended  zeal  for  God's  law,   and 
the  honour  of  religion. 
ZEND,  or  Zexdavesta,  a  book 
afcribcd   to   Zoroafter,    and  con- 
taining his  pretended  revelations, 
which  the  antient  Magicians  and 
modern  Periees  obferve  and   re- 
verence in   the  fame  manner  as 
the  Chriftians  do  the  Bible,  mak- 
ing it  the  fole  rule  of  their  faith 
and  manners.    The  Zend  contains 
a  reformed  fyflem   of  magianifm, 
teaching  that  there  is  a  Supreme 
Being,  eternal,    felf-exiftent,    and 
independent,    who    created    both 
light  and  darknefs,  out  of  which 
he   made  all   other  things ;    that 
thefe   are  in  a  ftate  of  conflict, 
which  will  continue  till   the  end 
of  the  world  ;  that  then  there  fliall 
be    a    general    refurredion    and 
judgment,  and  that  juft  retribu- 
tion fliall  be  rendered  unto  men 
according  to  their  works  ;  that  the 
angel  of  darknefs,    with  his  fol- 
lowers,   fhall    be   configned  to  a 
place  of  everlafting  darknefs  and 
punifhment;    and    the    angel    of 


light,  with  his  difciples,  intro- 
duced into  a  ftate  of  everlafting 
light  and  happinefs  ;  after  which, 
light  and  darknefs  fliall  no  more 
interfere  with  each  other.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  thefe  and  various  other 
fentiments  contained  in  the  Zend 
that  many  parts  of  it  are  taken 
out  of  the  Old  Teftament.  Dr. 
Baumgarten  aflerts  that  this  work 
contains  dodrines,  opinions,  and 
facls,  adually  borrowed  from  the 
Jews,  Chriftians,  and  INIahomet- 
ans  ;  whence,  and  from  other  cir- 
cumftances,  he  concludes  that 
both  the  hiltory  and  writings  of 
this  prophet  were  probably  in- 
vented in  the  later  ages. 
ZUINGLIANS,  a  branch  of  the 
Reformers,  fo  called  from  Zuin- 
glius,  a  noted  divine  of  Switzer- 
land. His  chief  difference  from 
Luther  was  concernin"  the  eu- 
charift.  He  maintained  that  the 
bread  and  wine  were  only  /ignifi- 
cations  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Jefus  Chrift,  whereas  Luther  be* 
lieved  in  confubftantiation. 
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ERRATA. 


Under  the  article  Augfburgh  Confeffion,  for  "  vicarious  facrifices,"  read  "  vicarious 
facrifice." 

Under  the  article  Bible,  No.  24,  it  is  obferved  tliat  Wickliffe's  Tranflation  of  the 
Bible  was  never  printed.  Since  that  article  went  to  prefs,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
feeing  a  Tranflation  of  the  New  Teftaraent  by  Wickliffe,  printed  by  Mr.  Lewis  about 
the  year  1731.  This  Work,  however,  feems  to  be  fcarce,  as  but  few  copies  were 
printed. 

In  page  92,  fecond  column,  line  27,  inftead  of  "  /«^/^^>"  fay  "  originally  fub- 
fifted." 

In  page  93,  firll  column,  dele  eleventh  line,  and  fay,  "  incAoui  38  places  in  the  ejla^ 
lUJhment  ;  and  in  the  18th  and  19th  lines  dele  *'  original  vigour.** 

In  page  236,  firft  column,  in  the  fourth  line,  dele  the  word  *'  of.'* 

Under  the  article  Faith,  for  9r/?i?  read  WijTK. 

Under  Hypoftafis,  for  t^TToja?*?  read  V7ro^roiq\><; ;  and  for  »s>j](At,  read  »?T*)ftf» 

Under  the  article  Prefbyterians  it  is  obferved,  *'  that  the  members  of  the  church  of 
Scotland  are,  flrictly  fpeaking,  the  only  Prefbyterians  in  Great  Britain  ;"  but  it  appears 
that  both  claffes  of  the  feceffion,  and  thofe  of  the  relief  body,  are  ftrict  Prelbyterians. 
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Reynolds,  Rev.  J.  Hoxton.  Simpfon,  Mr.  W.   JNIartin's   Lane, 

Rawlins,  Mr.  T.  Broad  Street,  Gol-       Cannon  Street. 

den  Square.  Silver,  J.  Efq.  Hatton  Garden. 

Rawlins,  Mr.  Stockwell.  Silver,  Mr.  J.  jun. 

Rainy,  Mr.  Swallow  Street.  Silver,  Mr.  Jofeph. 

Rainy,  Mr.  Great  Windmill  Street.  Silver,  Mr.  Frederick. 
Renier,  J.  Efq.  Hackney.  Simpfon,  Mifs,  Whitcchapel. 

Rainsford,  Mr.  Fleet  Street.  Simpfon,  Mr.  jun.  Hoxton. 

Redford,  Mr.  Oxfoi'd  Street,  2  cops.  Simms,  Mr.  Tooley  Street. 

^^^'  ^^»  Q  4  4  Simmonds, 


SUPiSCRIBERS     ^'AMES. 

^immoTids,  Mr.   Student,  Hoxton.  Wachfel,  JNIr.  J.  Small  Pox  Hofp, 
Slate,  IVIr.  Noble  Street.  Walton,  iNlr.  Well  Street, .Hackney. 

Slanu,  Mr.  Iilington.  Warner,  Mr.  Clerkej^well  Green. 

Smith,     Mr.    J,    Colebrook    Row,  Warren,  Mr.  Little  Newport  Street. 

ITiington.  '    Webb,  Mr.  J.  Artillery  Lane. 

Smith,  Mr.  Rofe  and  Crown  Court.  Webb,  Mr.  J.  Gatward's  Buildings, 
Smith,  Mr.  Moorfields.  W^eflee,  Mrs.  M. 

Smith,  Mr.   Iilington.  Welton,  Mr.  Kingfland  Road. 

Smith,  Mr.  R,  Shecrnefs.  Wellon,  Mr.  Threadneedle  Street. 

Spragg,  Mr.  Whalle}',  Mr.  Haekney; 

Squire,  J.,  M.  D.,  Ely  Place,  Hat-  White,  Mr.  W.  iMontngue  Street. 

ton  Garden.  Whitehead,  Mr.  Hackney. 

Stewart,  Tslrs.  Whiteling,    Mr.  J.   Labour-in-vain 

Stock,  Mr.  Fleet  Street.  Court. 

Stock,  Mr.  Holborn  Hill,  Wilcoxon,  Mr.  Lombard  Street. 

Storck,  Mr.  Kenti/li  Town.  Wicks,  INIr.  StockwelL 

Strover,  Mr.  J.  Green  Walk.  Williams,  Mr.    • 

Sutton,  Mrs.  Iilington.  Wills,  Mr.  Ratcliffe  Street,  Briftol. 

T.  ^\^illiams,  Mr,  T.  Stationers'  Court, 

Taylor,  Rev.  D.  JNIile  End.  100  copies.  •     -. 

Townfend,    Rev.    J,     Rothcrhithe,  W^ilks,  JMr.  J.  Hoxton  Square. 

3  copies.  '  Wilks,   Mr.  R.  Old  Street  Road. 

Talbot,   Mr.  Romford.  Willbn,  Mr.  Hoxton. 

Tanner,  Mr,  Clerkenwcll  Green.      W'llfon,   Mr.  Upper  Thames  Street. 
Thompfon,  Mr.  Iilington.  AVilkinlbn,  Mr.  J .  Kenfington  Place. 

Tindell,  Mr.  E.  Ratcliffe,  Wilfon,  Mr.  Upper  Street,  Iilington, 

Tickner,  Mr.    Brunfwick  Street.       Withey,  Mr.  Holywell  JMount. 
Thomas,   Mr.  Student,  Hoxton.       Wood,  Mr.  Chatham. 
Terry,   Mr.  Qiieenborough.  Wood,  Mr.  Honey  Lane  IMarket. 

Tear,  Mrs.  L'iington.  .  Wood,  Mr.  Plumber  St.,  City  Road. 

Tompkins,  Mr.  Walworth.  W^oodward,   Mrs.    Little  Abingdon 

Tomkins,  INIils,  South  Street,  Finf-       Street,  Hoxton. 

bury  Square.  Woodward,   Mr.  Bell  Place,  Moor- 

Turnbull,  Mr.  Flolborn.  fields. 

Tyrer,  Mr.  Ifiing'.on.  Wood,   ]Mr.  Tooley  Street. 

V.  ^Vorfle}',  Mr.  J.  Lombard  Street. 

Vine,  Mr.  Weftburv,  Wilts,  Worfter,  Mr.  J.  Little  New  Street, 

W..  "  Wriford,   Mr,  Paul  Street. 

Weft,  Rev.  Mr.  W^right,  JMr.  Lamb  Street. 

Wheaton,  Rev.  Mr.  Lyme,  Dorfet.  Wright,  Mr.  T. 
Williams,  Rev.  T.  Sti-pnev.  Wright,  Mr.   R. 

Wilks,  Rev.  M.,  Old  Street  Road.    Wright,  Mils,  St.  Mary  Axe. 
Wilkins,  Rev.  Mr.  Odiham,  Hants.  W^ right,  J.  Efq.  Nicholas  Lane, 
AVall,  Rev.  Georee.  Wright,  Mr.  Bunhill  Row. 

Wife,  Rev.  Mr.  Tabernacle  Walk.  Wright,  Mr.  S.  Whitechapel. 
Waller,  Mr.  GT  Old  Bcthlem. 

KiiJght  and  Compton,  Printers, 
Middle  Street,  Cloth  Fair. 
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